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OOCUPATIOJJS ACCESSIBLE TO 
. WOMEN.—XIII. 

St'CC.ESTIONS FOR EMIM.OVMENT. 

The miscellaneous “ sugj'estions ” adv.-iiiccd on .ill sides 
for thi advnnta);L’Ous employment of women arc st) 
numerous and in some (.iscs so wise, that we piii|Kise 
to gather them tiigethcr for the Ijcnelit of the icailcis of 
the “Household Guide.'' It .should he ic;ineniU;ied, 
however, that they arc “suggestions’' only, gencial!) 
needing the head and hands of a < lever woman to mould 
them into the pro]KT form. Many women will jicrhaps 
find them impra('tic.tblc, but others, from llie m.iteriaU 
which he around them in their d.xily lives, will, with the 
a$$ist.incc of our '‘suggestions,” iliscovei a means of 
I making an addition to a small or unrertnin in< ome. I'lie 
great desideratum .« present amongst woiiu.n is to obtain 
some cmployiiw.'iit which ran be puisiieil at home, oi at 
Ic.asi with only a few hours' ahseiire ftoiii it ; fir although 
remunerative work he nci’ess.iry, the home life must still 
go on, the fhildreii must Ik- t.iken larc of, and the 
house kept coinfortable. 

t)nc of the most sensible ideas for woinen's woik. 
svhirh originatctl, we believe, in the * olumns of a weekly 
paficr, ^vas ^.-irdcning, or, as the writer put it, “ l.uly 
gaaicners.’' It was sug^rcsted that ladies h.i\ ing a very 


do hard work herself, .ill pasturt) would be best, tut H 

E -s belter, and is more easily superintended. The lady 
ner should rent hind that is thoroughly drained, even 
if she should have to nay five cent, on the capital 
which a sellingdeasc sliould nhiitin, if possible; and in 
,'iny case a v.ilu.-ition clause should he inserted, so that 
she m.iy le.iji some U'netit when leaving, l'ouilry~keef>ing 
i^ of loursc .1 ni-cessary adjunct j but I ilo not tioheva 
a begimit-r r.in make them pay. I-ixpcrience in this 
m.itter, however, is the best teacher, l-iarly nsiiig, 
(areful sujiei intendciu c of lalmur, economy in every trifle, 
and a mind o|K'n to lervive and gam all infotmaiion 
nossibic, arc great essentials to success. Last, but not 
least, a grc.iicf iiioiii is to lie obtained from a small plot 
of l.ind well ciiltiv.ited than fmin a great deal and too 
little cajiitai for its cultivation. This liiKt axiom is Imme 
out by the expriicnce of cveiy one; .and a inarkei ganlen 
on a small scale a(i|H-ars to Ixc a safe investment for a 
woman of Milticicni energy and acquirements, with a 
small capital." 

■flic iKxt suggestion is also n valnabic one} it ii the 
opening of the situation of librarian to c<iu' .tied gentle¬ 
women, cithci in publi - institutions or in pi vatc fainilici 
of rank or wealth. I i un the rctwirts of iiic recent t-'on- 
ference of I.ibi,ui.iii - .-c lc.irn that the Americans have 
.ilre.-Kly set us an c -ample here, and in the I'lihik Library 


siHau rompeteme might take the lease of a cottage with i at Iloslon, U..S., seventy Indies are employed, a few men 
, a large garden in .my loc.'Uity in wliuh they imiv h.ivc only iK-ing kept to lift the heaviosl books on the high 
connections, and render the garden protiiable liy the sale shelves. The ladies ap|>car to have given the utmost 
of flowers, and such fruits ami vegeialilcs as they IukI satisbiciion in this position, to which they nf^icar 
It possible to gr4»w. There is .n ccrt.iin “knack' '=i thoroughly suited. The work is such that a lady of good 
cultivating flowcis, which goes f.iiih(‘r than any aniou. - | attainm«'nt.s .md cduc,ition could undertake and enjoy, 
•of technir.ll knowledge ; and if a laiiy-ganlener have ac It requites no gftsil physical exertion, no expoHure to the 
ouirod this, and l>c also physiially strong enough to <!•> | we.nhcr, and no hardship which the most delicate would 
tiic light part of the daily g.irden w ork, the opinion S'-ems ’ shnnk from. The s.diiries in this profession .nre so limited 
to be (hat she will find the cmployinc.-it not only healthfulthat they arc not sudirient lor the support of married 
but lucrative. The writer proceeds to s.iy ili«^ “l.ifiies; mrn w-nh f.miilies, nor are they objects of anihilion to 
having properly fitted themselves for the post might be ; the single m.'iii with any fairer chani cs in life; but they 
able to take the post of head'g.-irdencr at country sc,its I would nevertheless foriii a good provision for a single 
whe'-s a few under-gardeners arc kept.'* M my ladies arc woman, who, upon even this siiiull pittance, might 
in the habit of acting as their own licad.g.nrdencrs, anil manage, with economy, to kcqi herself in comfort and as 
seem to manage .idmirably, even in the prc-it-nt day; so ' a gentlewoman. 

•this #cms a not unpromising idea, and one we cxjici.-t to 1 I'hc occupation of Ijcc-kecping is a most siiiUtble on# 
see adoptcd.| , for women, and very rcmimenitivc if intelligently pursued. 

FroiR a recent writer on the subjert of f.irming .md' In Canada it has .spread with great rufuditv, and wen in 
gafUening for women wc quote ;i tew Itoes of sensible | the large towns it is found profitable. Tlie capital re- 
^vire;—“Without doubt many women .ire farmers, and quiied for criminenciiig is so small as to lie within the 
in many cases succeed ; but m nine r.iscs out of ten , reach of any one having a large garilen in which to keep 
they have been farmers’ wives or daughters, and after the hivc.s, '1 he yield of honey fioin one hive alone is, we 
the deaths of father or husband in.magc to work their, believe, estimated at from Ko to J 2 r.> lbs., and the prices 
land with advantage. The first thing to <lo in taking .i re.ilised in Engl.-md for honey .ire very high, 
fiurm is IP beware of paying a famy price for a small. A“L’idies’ i..ommi.sioii Agent "would Ijc a most useful 
amount of land, though the small tenant must of course' addition to our “ hcl|icr.s ’ in every-day life. The jiersonal 
«*Wct to pay more per acre than the large one; but the requisites for this oci upation would be good health to 
difereocc ought not to be very gre;<t, 'I’he next thing enable the .igcnt to go out in ail weathers, and Ijcar fatigue 
to oe considered is whether a woman c.in niaimgc ar.ible wi II; esperiCftf c, an<l a knowledge of how to huy,and the 
or pasture land the best. My advice is, as she cannot Ix-st places .it which to procure every article at a fair 
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price; good ta'.te In selection,and lastly sufficient honesty 
to resist the bribes which would surely be offered, when 
once this vocation became known. Of course the lady 
agent must la; resident in or near London, and all in- 
cmentai expenses—train, omnibus, cabs, and postage- 
must be charged to the employer, as well as a commission 
on the purchases, or, if preferred, a certain amount per 
diem as a fee. Ladies residing in India, or the colonies, 
find it particularly difficult to arrange for making purchases 
in England; friends, and relatives too, complain of the 
inconvenience entailed by commissions inflicted on them 
by absent country cousins, and there arc many invalids, 
even in London itself, who would gladly avoid the f.-itigue 
of shopping if it could be done for them by an efficient 
deputy. In .sU these cases, a clever, painstaking woman, 
with lady-Iikc m.'inncrs, and good taste, would be welcomed 
as a reliable heli>, in dealing with dress and dressmakers, 
furniture, working materids, and all the miDuti.e of hou%< 
bold and family uidiculties. 

Akin to this last-named office is that 
of ** Lady Cicerone," a suggestion put forth 
in one of the newspapers. Ladies, cither 
English or foreign, on coming to London, 
are frequently greatly at a loss where to 
find the best shops, and to learn the best 
methods of going about the niodern capital 
of the world. 'i'hcy would, doubtlcr.s, 
be tb.'mkful to secure the scn-ices of a 
tlioroiighly coiiqietcnt gentlewoman who, 
knowing town well, would conduct them 
to its “ sights, soumis, and shops;" and 
would consent to take a moderate re¬ 
muneration per day. A fair knou ledge of 
languages would be of service to the lady 
cicerone, in dealing with foreigners, and a 
connection might be formed through the 
various hotcl-kce)>crs in town. 


HOUSEHOLD LAMPS.- II. 

Trig ARC AND. 

Thr lamps next to be noticed are those 
which are constructed to burn the heavier and 
less inflammable oils, such as those known 
ns sperm and colra. To the construction of 
these much .attention has been given by men 
of science, chiefly with liie view of insuring 


supply of air to the flame to procure perfect combustion i their proper action 

of tne 


be requtr^ thus regulating the height and sue ofitiA 
flame; R is a cup which is attached to the bottom i^ibe 
bumen to receive any oil which may overfhm, and Gis 
p^ of fhe chinuuw used to increase the dtmug^ Ihe 
oil flows into the oumer through the tube, H, from the 
reservoir. In order to set this lamp burning, the wick 
should be passed over the ring and screwed quite down. 
The top should then be cut off quite evenly all round the 
tub& As soon as the wick is saturated wim oil it idsqr be 
ignited, and the chimney placed in position, when an 
intensely white and brilliant flame will be produced. 

One of the chief difficulties in the use of the Argasd 
lamp is that of properly regulating the supply of oil,and^ 
various plans have been proposed in order to render this 
I constant and equal, and at the same tirac.tb rranove tho 
inconvenience attached to the necessity of having the 
reservoir above, and *n immediate proximity to iJw burner, 
(if these the most successful is that known as the roodera- 
! teur lamp, which is an Argand burner ih princi^e, with 
an arrangement for forcing the oil up from 
a reservoir enclosed in the pedestal of the 
lamp, by means of a piston and springs. 
Notwithstanding, however, the great in¬ 
genuity displayed in the arrangement, these 
lamps are liable to get out oi order soon, 
and for constant work arc nSt to be com¬ 
pared with the old Argand burners. The 
plan of trimming and working the modc- 
ratcur lamps is prccisciy similar to that given 
for the Argand, except, of course, that the 
oil must be pumped up to the top of the 
wick before it is ignited. 

In working lamps of this description, 
the following matters will require attention. 
The cotton wicks must be perfectly dry 
before they arc pl.accd in the lamp. This 
shoiiUl lie thoioughly well done by placing 
them in the oven, or iK'forc the fire, just 
before fitting them to the l.unp. In cold 
weather the oil should be wanned, ns 
some oils, p.irticulariy spenm frequently 
become roiiit, and, of course, tlo ifbt 
flow freely down to the wick. Tli# qd 
cannot be too warm, (he hotter it is the 
better it w ill bum. And, lastly, the upper 
portion of the limp, whether Argand or 
modcratcur, should W kept perfectly clean 
by frequently washing it in strong soda 
and w.iter, to remove the clotted oil which* 
a sutficient. is sure to accumulate on the working parts and hinder 



oil We need not here describe the vtuious forms 
of lamps devised for this purjpo-se, but will pass at once to 


Of all the lamps we have mentioned in these articles 
there are almost numberless modifications, more or less 


that invented by M. Argancf, and known as the Argand ’ useful as the light is required for a variety of purposes. 

1 _1. _.. .1 ..*11 i" _I -M___*.**,*11_ _ 


lamp, which is the model upon which the now well-known 
moaerateur lamps are constructed. The great feature of 
the Argand lamps is that the ivick is in form a hollow 
cylinder, through the centre of which a current of air is 
allowed to pass, thus insuring the complete consumption 
of the oil, and, consequently, a brilliant flame, free Jrom 
smoke and smell As we shall have to refer to this lamp 
m connection with the French moderateur, we give a 
diagram showing its construction. Fig. 3 show's the 
burner of an Arnnd lamp; in section A ts a hollow tube 
of metal through which ue air passes, as showm by the 
arrow. 11 is a second tube, which is soldered to the flange 
C, thus forming a kind of cbcular trough or weU. In the 
internal tube is cut a spirtU groove; and into this Iroi^h 
ia fitted a ring of metal which carries the wick. This ring 
has a small stud of metal which slides round in the groove 
of the inner tube, and is connected with the wires, D D. 
When, therefore, the disc, K,with these wires attached, is 
nuid« to revolve, the wick is raised ta depressed, as may 


There are some lamps which are excellent in themselves, 
and good ns regards illuminating power, which arc, never¬ 
theless, by far too complicated for gencnil use, or ta be 
managed by ordinary servants. ‘The three gr^t re¬ 
quisites of a houseliold lamp are safety in use, simplicity^ 
of construction, and case of management while burning. 

With regard to the management of lamps, it q|sy be 
remarked that one of the pnncipid sources of im¬ 
perfect action is v ant of cleanliness in the burner the 
upper part of the wick often becomes charred, and 
thus prevents the free supply of oil which is required 
to support combustion. In all cases tWs burnt cotton 
should be rcm&ved before the lamp is lighted a second 
time. It is not neccssarv to cut the wick in cwry case; 
but the top it should be wiped with a piece of rag or 
soft paper. With ordinary care any of the lamp*'we 
have mentioned do good service in the houstmold; 
but it should always be remembered that unless a lamp 
is properly trinuned and kept dean it cannot be efiUcient. 
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/ CAGE-BnLD&<»V. 

1BK CAKAS.Y (fmOmU/Imt YH. //..A MSV 
4 rx append m few additional hints on breedii» these 
birds. Canaries should not be pot up for breecfing too 
yearly in the season. When the nests are made, the bens 
soon commence kyiiqr. A canary la)% on the average, 
two to five eggs, SM the time of sittii^ is Uiirteen 
dagrs. If, three days afterwards, any of the cm remain 
as thev were, remove them with a warm hand, and 
phce them gmtly in some water. If they are aiiv^ you 

• will riien, by watching, see some eiidence of the fact, 
«and must tenderiy replace them; if )|ou do not, they may 

be destroyett If one of the birds is quarrelsome, it is 
best to ‘remove it, and put another in its pl.-ice. 

When birds arc sitting, it is nob desirable that they 

• should trdth themselves ut over, but it should be remem* 
bered that the ^nary loves a bath, and that he should 
be judiciously indulged in this way. 

German canaries are the most delicate, and, in our 
capricious climate, are not long livers; it is not well, 
therefbre^ to use them for breeding purpo^s. The Bel- 
giaa eai^cs are Luge, good-looking birds generally, 
give a healthy stock, and are most solicitous in attending 
to the wants qf their offspring. 

All birds of a uniform colour, when paired together, 
produce their exact counterpart If a male grey be 
united to a mealy hen, or vue ven4, the issue will be 
more handsomely marked than the parents. 

The materials for ncst-building can be purchased of 
the dealers, but before using they should be freed from 

• dust and dirt, and well washed in clean hot water to 
destroy vermin. 

If you wish to have birds with beautiful plumage, select 
those haring such points of perfection in this way as 
we have already enumerated. If not jKirticular in this 
respect, the grey canaries will be found excellent breeders 
and good nurses. What are called “fancy* birds arc 
very troublesome to rear. Two birds of small value often 
produce a vcr\’ fine breed. Should the parent bird 
n^lccb to feeti (he young—a result which sometimes 
fiwws pairing at the wrong time of year, and from 
^ring birds before they arc old enough — procure a 
> piece of sule wheaten bread, the best; grate, and mix it j 
with some bruised and scalded r.ipo-sccd and a small | 
portion from the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Remove! 
the nestlings to a warm corner, and cover the cage ' p 
^ to exclude draughts. Feed with this jircparation evci .1 i 
quarter of an hour, using, by way of spoon, the finel>-. 
pointed end of a short stick. Occasionally let a drop or | 
two of water fall into their open beaks. | 

Young birds, unless neglected, should not tic removed ' 
until they are five weeks old, and their food rilould be 
very gradually changed. Afterwards keep them in a 
warm room, and within hearing of a good songster, 
for the reasons already stated. During breeding you , 
must not pry too closely into the proceedings of your i 
bird^ When it is found either desirable or necessary to ' 

• feed the young birds by hand, they should be removed i 

from the nest when they are about eight or nine days ' 

oM . • ! 

nThe average duration of a canary’s life, in a state of 
celibacy, is from sixteen to twenty yt»Tt ; but when kept 
for brewing, it wilt last scarcely hair at long. 

In feeding your birds, see that the canary-seed is large | 
ud glossy, and the rape or flax-seed latge and new; and 
in mixing them together, use the two last in smaller pro- 
pMtionta Give • very little bruised hemp-seed occa- 
rional^. In the cate of constipation, to wMch the birds 
tn cupject during incubation, a little bcaled bread and 
diwld be given them twice a week, ^^’lantain and 
fetiuce-leaves are useful for this complaint. Clneat care 
dieidd be uken sritb the fend while hnMding. 


Bifdt ihtMikl have green food ocoirionally, but not too 
often; and for this purpow it should he nthered dry 
and given fresh. It ta cruet to keep a poor imto prisoner 
within sight of such a tem{Ring luxury as green fr>od, and 
^neglect to gratify him now and wiUt a garnered 

etching Birdt tnlre /am#.—W hen you are in Ute 
habit of letting your birds loose, to fry about a room or 
in the aviary', and want to catch them, use a circular 
hoop-net of stout string, made deep, and fastened on a 
wire hoop atuclied to a pole about six feet kmg—net 
Im. By the skilful use of this net, you may secure the 
bird ivithout destroying the beauty of its plui^e. 

Dta/ /linf-ritm.—Cages of this kind arc apt to bar* 
^ur vermin, and therefore should not be used; mahogany 
is the best material. The point trf’ a fine needle is usefm 
in removing such vermin from the bints, and this should 
be done promptly, lest the poor little things should be 
tortured to death by their abominable enemies. 

Curt /or AiAftrexj-.—Should your canary become bald 
.about the head or neck, and be given to mc^iw, there 
is no doubt that he has the “ surfeit.” This arises frwnthe 
bird being fed on bad seed, or unripe green food, causing a 
humour m an acrid nature to exude from the skin. Wash 
the bird’s bead night and morning in salt and water, 
drying it on a soft clean cloth. Then rub In on ftie bda 
places a little hc^’s-lard or fresh butter. Ri^>eat these 
operations for a week. This will cure the disorder, Md 
in the spring the feathers will again begin to iqtpaar. 

A/otimftg.~\\'hcn a canary moults In July or Ai^st, 
according io the warmth or coldness of the season, all you 
need do is to keep him uuiet and free from draughts. 
Feed him with a very small quantity of raw beef, scraped, 
and moistened with water, once a week, and occasionally 
a little of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, with now and 
then a piece of sponge-cake, and ripe rhickweed in ftiil 
flower. 

A Cure /or Cugt-hirds that are CgghiutuL-^Vfhtfk 
the hen commence^ building her nest. tn'X some yolk of 
egg hard-boiled will) '<.inie stale sweet oun, and add some 
finely-powdered loaf-sugar; continue this until she h.as 
laid two or three eggs. Tlie object of this is to ssaist in 
lubricating the vent, thereby enabling the eggs to pass 
freely. As many valuable birds lose their lives in this 
way, it is necessary that these instructions be attended to- 
For this hint, and for several otlters, we are indebted to 
Mr. Kidd. 

Cutting the C/awr.—-Do not let the bird's claws grow 
too long, and never cut them with a sharp Imtfe, but 
use a pair of scissors, and be careful, while holding 
him for this purpose, that you do not press unduly on 
any p.m of his Wly. The bird will soon understand 
the meaning of this process, and submit to it with 
cheerful gratitude. 

Husky Canaries. —- When huskiness ensues, the bird 
should be kept warm and free from draught. Its food 
should consist of some finely-scraped beet, mixed with 
hard-boiicd yolk of egg, willi a little cold water to diluti. 
Before giving this, put some boiled milk into the drinfe- 
irg'glass; do this for two days, then give the prepared 
meat. 

Teaching the Canary 7 'nVi’i.—The canary is generally 
a very ume bird, «id, if made a pet of, will a^uire w 
may be taught many amusing little tricks, expressive of his 
appreciation of your love, and conioquent attachment. 01 
ah birds, he is the least shy and suspicious. 

Canaries sometimes acuuire the bad halfit of dis¬ 
figuring themselves by piclcing out their small feathcra 
The only way of combating this habit is by suspending a 
counter attraction for them to peck at. Mr. Kidd once 
tecomtnanded for this purpose a piece of packthiead 
taturatetf with sugar ana water, and banging nearly aa 
low as ibe upper perch. 


HOOSEBOLD AMOSEMEWTS. _ ■ ~ * 

HOVSEHOLD AMU8EMENTS.-XIX. ' 

THE coLLKcnoM Of POBTACE-STAMPS. ,ni„a» even of the thooghtlese the ehaafee whkh take 

Any one who has ever fairiy entered on the collection of phce from time to time in the pdl^al constitatioii of 
posta^stamps will not require to be infonned as to the states. The youi^ odiector knows weU enough that the 
charms it possesses as an amusement But we have Spaniah stamps bearing the effigy of Queen Isabella are^ 
known it occnsionatly to be discouraged in a household, row out of date, for that queen has been deposed, and 
as an idle occupation, and have heard the question asked, after many changes of government her son now rules in 
What can possibly be the uses of it? We should wish her stead If he began collecting only a few years back, 
to induce all parents to countenance the young in he will well remember that certain German states, udiicb 
this pursuit, believing that, in addition to its dace as formerly issued their own stamps—such as Hanovw, 
an innocent pastime, it serves some very useful ends, Brunswick, Lubeck, &c.—after the im between Prussia 
which we will here explain for the beneiit of the and Austria in 1866, became merged in the North Germaik 
sceptical. Confederation, and now form part of the great German 

hirst of all, the young collector of postage-stamps is Empire. In a similar way, a few years, before the 
made better acquainted with tlic geography of the globe, recent great changes in the pafitical are* of Europe, 
and the various states into which the world is divided, he will know that there was another which tmited the 
When he secs the stamp of a particular nation, he wishes states of Parma, Modena, the Two Siciliqs, &c., under the 
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St once, if he is an intelligent jrouth, to know its geo-; kingdom of Italy. AH these stamps of cxdnct duchies 
graphical position, and goes to his book for th<-it pur|Mse,. and kingdoms arc now more valuable in the ev'cs of the 
or probably traces it out in the map. This lends new collector, from the historical interest they possess, and 
interest to his geographical studies at school, which he as records of a state of things which has passed away 
is apt to find rather dry when unattended by any special within his own recollection. 

object. In this wav he has impressed on his memory Besides the geographical and historical, there is the bio- 
much which other tads readily forget, if they have ever graphical interest attaching to postage-stamps, su^ested 
been taught it. He knows at once that New Granada by the portfaits they bear. These the collector wursoonv 
is a Souui American state, and can probably tell you its learn to distinguish, and they will often induce him to 
position relative to Brasil and British Guiana. The study the lives, or, at least, to become acquaintad with 
Argentine Confoderation is not an unfamiliar name in his some brief history of the pmons they represent * 
ear, and he has possibly Icamt the number and situation Again, the collection of postage-stamps com'eys a know* 
of the province* ctHttprised within its boundaries. He ledge of the currencies of difterent nations, and leads to * 
knows the position of th« islaads of Mauritius and Rd- clear idea of the relative values of the coins used by the 
union, and can tell you to vdiat power each beloi^^s, with, various states.. Cents, centimes, and centavos; schilling 
perhaps, something of tlmir past hi^ory; and the stanm groschen, and kreuxers; reals, reis, scudi, auid kMieocs 
of Liberia have, perhaps, made him acquainted with tne arc no longer meaningless terms, but the younfbcoMOCtor 
Inlerettlng expmment carried on in that free little te- finds it necessary to ascertain their precise import, so 
public on the benighted coast of Africa. So he gathers that he may be|wk to value bis stamps correctly in pur- 
scraps of geographical infiurmation as he proceeds, which chasing or exchai^g them. In fiict, in this respecL a* 
in after Un he may find very useful. well as in acquinng a knowkdge of tlw geogmpmeal 

Another branch of knowledge with wldch he becomes position of various countries, the young posU^staaip 
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CHOwiiMt imperceptibly acqidrei attaining wbteh he may 
afterwards find vvy usaid. 

Nw are the uses of postage-stamp colIecUng exhausted 
Cfven yet. The atui^w have their value as works of arL 
*iLad some of ve^ superior art, both in design and 
execution; and this, again, it a profitable subject for studjr. 
It & platn, then, that there is plenty ot material in 
postage-stam^ to make their collection a useful as well 
as an arousing pursuit; and we hope we may induce some 
, of oor readers who have never tried it to uike it up. In 
^nothro paper we shall give a few hints and some mis* 
celiancous information to postage-stamp collectots. 


fdAKING SWEETMFATS.—V. 

Cirm Lostnga and /’dj////iv.—Take sugar, 34 oz.; 
starch, 4 oz.; and gum arable, S oz. Mix these together 
with water into a stiffish paste. Roll this out on an oiled 
marblg slab ; punch out into shape, and put it on a wire 
sieve, exposing it to a gentle neat in a slow oven. 
Gum pastilles arc made without starch, |)owdcred gum 
being mixed up with svnip to a proper consistence. 
They may bcxrut cither round or square. 

Lemon Jjozengfs and /’/)>«.-—Dissolve in a pint of 
water zo drops of essential oil of lemons, and j oz. of 
gum .arabic, and add 3 lbs. of lo.if sugar. Knead alto¬ 
gether on 3 marble sl.ib, and dust m cr with a little starch 
to keep it from sticking ; then roll out into thin sheets, 
and cut it out into lozenges. If for pii>cs roll them out 
to the re(|uired length. 

Vtutil/a Mix 4 oz. powdered vanilla with 

oz. of loaf sug.ir. Mix these up with suHicicnt gum 
trag.'icanth to form the lozenge. Il'ich one, if proia'rly 
mixetl. should eontum 2 grains of v.inilla. 

Jilafk Losenges. ■ Take i lb. gum tragacanlh in 
powder; add 4 oz. of powdered loaf sugar and 5 oz. of 
extract of liquorice. .Make into a smooth p.istc with 
water, then cut into lozenges, and dry as alxive directed. 

AVznwt 6 %fe/mea/s. —Take the cullmgs and remains 
q^^hiy other kin<is of sugared or candied preparation, 
pound extremely fine, and p.ibs through a tammy. When 
In a heap, make a hollow in its centre, and place in it 
eggs enough to form u stiftisli fxiste. Then reduce cinna¬ 
mon, cloves, and a little bole armenia, to an impalprible 
powdcT, and add with sugar if required. Work aU th'-sc 
, ingredients well together with a little Hour, and roll .iit 
to the thickness of about .1 f|iiarter of an inch. .Stamp or 
cut the paste into circles, l iars, or other figures; place 
diem on white paper, and bake them for half an hour. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.—VIII. 

ON THE WATER CONTAlNEIl IN FOOD. 

^ {CoMtimmtd from yol. //., /. 331.) 

, OunvNO the use of foods which contain much water it 
has been observed that less fluid is required to be taken 
in the/orm of drink than is needed when nutriment of a 
diner nature is used—such as wheat, rice, peas, oatmeal, 
maise, millet, and food of this class. 

In wbeaten flour, the amount of water has been found 
to be a ounces and 106 grains to cve^ pound. Maize, 
or Indian com, as it is often called, loses 2 ounces 
grains of moisture from each pound, when dried. 
Ritt do^ not lose quite so much—only a ounces and 
TO gnias. Oatmeal, so much used as an article of 
diet in the more northern portions of Great Britain, 
contains about the same quantity of water as rice. Rye 
eofttains a little less water than oatmeal, and peas a little 
more. One pound of figs has 3 ounces 353 grains of 
water in its comixisition : while, in the same quanti^ of 
dates, the water present amounts to 3 ounces 353 grains. 


When the amount of water contained in ftedi it ex* 
amined, it is found, as might have beat mcpected, diitt 
the tissues of young animals contain more fluid than those 
of older creatuKS, Thus, 16 ounces of firom dm 
o« or cow contain 8 ounces, or half the wdgfat of watet^ 
while it is found that veal contains as much as to ooimes. 
If we exanune the flesh of the sheep, mutton it found to 
contain 7 ounces 16 grains of water in the pound; butthi 
same quantity of Iamb contains 8 ounces and 40 giidnii 
of fluid. Of all flesh that of fowls probably contains the 
most water—t pound losing by Hs extracuon 13 oimcee 
107 grains. Pork does not contain so nuich fluid aa 
either beef or mutton, for a pound loses only 6 ounces and 
69 grains by being dried. Pigs* blood, of which Uack* 
puddings arc made, contsuns la ounces of water in each 
pound. About the same qu.nntity of water fs contain^ 
m t pound of hens' cm. Cows’ milk contains about | 
ounce more ; 1 pound (about a pint) possessing 13 ounces 
333 grains of water. Human milk has even more water 
in its composition—14 ounces imd 41 grains to the pound; 
and asses’ milk contains 31 grains more water in the 
pound. Kish also, as ini^ht lx: expected from the eiemem 
m which they live, contain a large proportion of water ia 
(heir composition—the sole having as much as 13 ounces 
374 grains in each pound. Mackerel has exactly 3 ounces 
less water than the sole. The salmon, however, has more 
—each pound loses i3 ounces and 143 grains, when dried. 
The cod loses a little more- namely, 13 ounces 400grains; 
while the conger ccl has 11 ounces 308 grains of water in 
each pound tif its flesh. Each ]x>und of flour contains a 
ounces 118 grains. The same quantity of cocoa-nut kernel 
has 6 ounces and 14 grains of ualcr in its composition. 

After having thu.s scon that the presence of a large 
quantity of water in the system is essential not only to 
health, but even to tlic preservation,of life itself, the 
great importance of being furnished with on abundant 
supply of tliat fluid will be at once perceii. 4 . It will also 
be seen that water for drinking should be ns free as {lossible 
from earthy subsiau' cs, and fs))ccialiy tli.il it should con¬ 
tain no organic or other deleterious matters. I’erfccily pure 
water is a compound of eight parts by weight of oxygen 
to one of hydrogen. It is, however, not met with in 
Nature in a chemically purr state. This is owing to the 
readiness with which it tlissulvcs otiicr substances that it 
m.iy meet with while passing through the atmosphere in 
the form of rain ; or that it may afterwards remove out of 
the soil as it percolates through it. 

Wc must now consider the gaseous substances that are 
met with in water. The most common is carlxmic acid 
gas, which is produced so abundantly by the respira¬ 
tion of animals, and is almost always formed when any 
combustible matter is burnt in the altnosphcre. Car¬ 
bonic acid gas is a compound of 6 parts uy weight of 
carbon to 16 of oxygen. Although this gas is ao 
deadly to animals when mixed with the atmosphere 
and respired, yet it is the chief food of the vegetable 
world, when supplied to their roots in solution whh 
water. To this it is due that the air wc breathe is j^ii* 
tied from a gas so deadly to us, while vegetable me is 
kept up by incans of the readiness with whidi water 
absorbs carbonic acid. It is owing to its mesence that 
water sparkles so brightly--espcciaUy when freshly drawn 
from the earth or when poured from one vessel to another. 
The diflcrence between the refrcsfaii^ taste of water 
newly taken from a spring, and the vqncL insipid taste of 
distiued or newly imiled water, is due to tm carbonic acid 
comained in the cmc being absent from the other. Ihe 
more gas the water conUtns, the more it sparkles and 
(be moK agreeable it is to drink. All diervescing driidts 
—such as soda-water—which bubble up, when suffered 
to escape from the vessel in which they were confined 
owe this property to the large quantity of cartxmie ackl 
gas with which tbey are impregnated. The presence of 
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carbonic acid in driidibg-water u also conducive to 
health, acting both as a refrtgermt to the system, and 
also serving to a^ any irritability of the stomach that 
may be present Tm rcuiincss with which carbonic acid 
dissolves in water is so great, that water will take up, in 
solution, its own volume m this gas. 

Ordinaiy spring-water also contains a considerable 
quantity of atmospheric air dissolved in it The air we 
breathe, as will be mentioned in another place, is a 
mixture, by weight, of 77 parts of nitrogen gas with 23 
of oxygen, these gases being merely in a state m 
mechanical mixture. As it happens that water does not 
.dissolve these ^a-ses in that proportion, it is found that 
the atmospheric air held in solution in water contains, by 
measure, 33 per cent, of oxygen instead of 3i per cent., 
the amount usually present m the air; thus, in the former 
case containing onc>third, while in the latter only one-fifth 
is present. In consequence of water having this property, it 
is oettcr fitted to support life in fish and the other creatures 
which depend for their supply of oxygen upon the fluid 
in which they live. It is owing to this that the air given 
out from snow, when it is melted, is found to contain less 
oxygen than that contained in ordinary water. The same 
thing happens with regard to the water of the ocean, 
where it is found that the salt water procured from the 
surface holds in solution air containing more oxygen than 
is Ibund below at the depth of some hundred feet. This 
fact will probably account for the comparative scarcity of 
animal life in the ocean below that depth. 

Another remarkable and useful property th.nt water 

S ossesscs Is its great capacity for heat. Every one must 
ave found that cold water cither when drank, or applied 
to a heated head during sickness, cools more than any 
other liquid can when so employed. This is owing to the 
large amount of heut water requires to raise its tempera¬ 
ture, the greater proportion of the heat eopHed entering 
into combination with the water as ia/ent heat. To give 
an example of this, it is found that the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of water one degree, 
(say from 60® to 61*) will raise quicksilver thirty degrees, 
from 60® to 90®; therefore, that an amount of heat 
enough to r.iise quicksilver twenty-nine degrees higher 
has so united with the water as to be unable to act upon 
the thennometcr. That this heat is really hidden in the 
water in a latent state may be at once proved by mixing 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid with cold water, when 
the mixture will become at once extremely hot, in conse¬ 
quence of the latent heat being liberated. 

It is owing to the large quantity of heat that water 
combines with, before it goes off in vapour, that the 
continual perspiration going on from eve^ jMrt of the 
surface of the skin keeps me body cooL The watery 
vapour constantly escaping from the lungs for the same 
reason also tends to preserve the interior of the body 
from too high a temperature. There is another gaseous 
substance found in rain-water, namely, ammonia. Ibis 
is derived from the nmmoniacal gas~the product of 
aninul and other decomposition continually "j^ing on— 
contained in the atmosphere. The amount of this in nin- 
wittcr will greatly depend upon the place where the ram 
felL If in the country, little ammonia may be found, but 
if the raid-water w*ere collected in the neighbourhood of 
some lai'ge town, the qnmonia would prolnbly be very 
abundant In spring-water, however, the ammonia is 
abtient, for the rain as it passes through the ground, gives 
off that gas to supply vei^ation with its favourite food. 
Hut in pa.<ning through the earth in its way towards the 
springs from whence it is obtained, it dissolves out 
many other impurities, which tend to make itie water 
more or less hard. The relative degree of hardness and 
tlic mature of the substances on which that hardness 
depends, fifiB vary according to die siA'dirott|h which 
the water'has passed. ^ 


The substance most eemmoBly found fas aohitieii ia 
spring-water is lime. This water contains it. eidier in tte 
condition of the carbonate (chalk), or tihe sulidwte 
(gypsum). It may appear strange thitf: a white subttanoe 
like duiUc, wbi» when addra to water lefoses toT 
dissolve, arid only makes the fluid opaque and xmAy', 
should tecontalnra in a glassful of clear, bright, q^oiklipg, 
filtered water. But that such is the case may be proved 
by botliog it, when the chalk will be at once tmwn down 
as a ** fur” or coating on the inside tff the vessel in which 
it has been boiled. The ^lanation of this is, tha( 
although carbonate of lime is soluble ia water that con> 
tains an excess of carbonic acid, when.Such water it 
boiled the carbonic acid being ;;;olatiU$ai oy the heat, 
the chalk is deposited. This i^ therefore, qne of the 
means employea to soften hard water of that description. 

If, however, the lime is in the condition of the sulphate- 
in which state it is known as gypsum—no amount of 
mere boiling will remove the lime the water may contain. 

In this case the only course to be taken is to^add a 
sufficient quantity of the carbonate of soda to convert the 
lime into the condition of the carbonate. If this water 
be then boiled the chalk will be thrown down, sulphate of 
soda being left in the liquid. * 

Some water holds in solution a very large quantity of ■ 
carbonate of lime, of which the calcareous springs of 
Knaresborough and Matlock furnish examples. Solid 
substances introduced into water of this kind, become 
incrusted with deposits of the carbonate of time, the 
excess ef carbonic acid that held the chalk in solution j 
escaping into the air. If a mould of any object 1 >c made 
in some insoluble material, and introduced into this water, 
the chalk will become deposited, and an impression of 
the oldect in c.irt>onatc of lime obtained. The cast can 
be had of any thickness by suffering the mould to remain 
sufficiently long in the water. H colouring matter be 
occasionally added to the water, the cast procured will be 
also coloured. In this way casts may be produced of any 
tint that may be wished ; or if any porous ^ubstance be 
introduced, its pores will become filled up in the sgne ' 
way, and It will apparently be converted into ston^ior 
“petrified,'' as is commonly said. It is probable that 
many of the organic remains found in chalk and lime- * 
stone rocks have become fossilised bv a similar process. 

Some of the most dangerous substances, considered 
in a sanitary point of view, contained in w'ater are 
those of an organic origin. Some portion of these* 
impurities may l)c derived from animal or vegetable 
substances cast into the water, or grown in it; but the 
larger portion is, however, derived from sewage. It 
usually happens that all the nitre^nous products ob¬ 
tained in this w,iy, when they become mixed with a large 
quantity of river-water, abrorb oxygei^ and are sloiny 
converted into inorganic matter, the nitrt^n they con¬ 
tain being thus converted into nitrous and nitric acids; 
these acids in their turn uniting, as soon as formed with 
lime and oth-*** bases that they meet with, form tlltritev * 
and nitrates, adiile the carbon of which they were com¬ 
posed becomes oxidised into carbonic acid. In same 
way, the hydrogen that entered into their compositit* is 
formed into water. Hence the presence of either the 
nitrite or the nitrate of any substance in water for em¬ 
ployment in the househola, should cause that water to 
be regasded with susindon, however pleasant it may he 
to the taste and bright and sparklii^ to Uie eye. 
Water obtained from old wells situated new ancient 
churchyards often abounds in these salts, prMiiiced by 
the dccomj^ition of the dead bodies. 'Im water of 
a well at Highgatc, very near an old mveyard, was 
(bund to contain a very l^e quantity of me mtrites'and 
nitrates of lime and magnesia; in addition to this, a large 
quantity of oUier ssks were (bund, probably derivM from ' 
Uie same source. Hettc^by asccrtaimiqfthe prapcKtiOB«'’ 
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«r tbew sa^fhie quantity at sewage and other imparities and fastened down; oil'Cloth is then put aa, and secured 
with which it may have bwa in contact can be ascritained. round the edge with omamcmtal brus oi^ Eij^teea* 
Shallow wells often have a considerable quantity of' pence u-ould buy everything required for makiiig It 
eq^anic matter in the water they contain. If in the Almost similar in construction, as regards its lowor putt, 


eq^anic matter in the water they contain. If in the Almost similar in construction, as regards its lowmr part, 
countiy, this may rettilt from the manure applied to the to the table last described, is the writing toble, Fig. J, the 
land. In large towns the same result would fedlow from only difference being that the top is carried on a frsi^ 
the (Uainings from cesspools and similar sources. It w'orlc which passes all round, and is dovetailed together 
need scarcely be said that the use of such water is to be at the corners, instead of being supoorted by cross-ledg^ 
avoided by any one to whom health or life>is raluable. merely; the materials used are of the same kind, and 
On page 338, voL {.. we explained the uses of food as the too is cosTred with oilcloth in a similar tiuuiner. 
«praducing heat and force, and repairing the waste con- After mis last has been stretched over the top, the pieces 
Unually going on within the human frame. We then fenning the back and sides and the strip in front (wbit^ 
stated that, V* should .wve to refer to are dovetailed together at the cornm) are 

these matters agaia Wc must now do so. ...screwed on. The upright pieces which 

Not only has the w-e consmne to form the dirisions between the pigeon* 

supply heal and musrukr force, and to re- /' X holes, lire next placed In position and 

pair the waste lontinualiy going on within / /ijV \ screwed from the bock; then il» board, 

the frame; it has also to supply con- f \ forming the shelf, is fastened down on 

tinually material, out of which the grou^th ! \ I lastly, the strips passing ip 

of the body during youth may he kept up. ' jf \ j front of them at iwtlom and top (the laff 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to .sscer- • j indented to form arches) arc screiffed on. 

tain the chemical composition of the \ r as wa Kjr y The whole of this superstructure is of half¬ 
human l)ody. as well as the proximate \ / inch Imrd. The ornamental open work is 

principles ol which food consists. / lutwn out with a framc-saw’, and the edges 

A m.in of the weight of one hundred and X^^ bevelled inlo a concave moulding with a 

fifty pounds contains as much as one hun- ’ *•. gouge. The dimensions of this table arc, 

drM and eleven pounds of oxygen. If this »%• »■ height, 3 ft. 4 in. j breadth, 3 ft. 3 in.; depth, 

form of gas, instead of being in < Ire.'ttcr outlay and labour are hi* 

chemical coinbin.ition, it would be volved in the construction of the 

found that it would occupy a space bookaisc, Kig, 4. I1ic total height 

of one thousand three hundred cubic of this article, including crest-board 

feet. Hydrogen, another clement, is at top, is 7 ft. p in.; the breadth It 

present to the amount of fifteen 4 ft. 'I'hc lower part fonns a cup- 

pounds. If this gas were present in board, and is made scpiirately ; the 

a gaseous state, it would till a biUloon height of tb>.. is ift, am., and the 

capable of holding three thousand depth I ft, 3 n’. The ends arc of | in, 

s(|uarc feet. The cause of the body board; ledg' *s (shown in section at 

containingguch an immense quantity A A, i' lg. 5; are screwed across (hem, 

fl^hefe two gases, is principally due outside, at top and bolintn. btrips, 

40 the l.)q;e quantity of water in its let into the ends, pass from end to 

composition. 'I'hc human frame also end at the Ixick, as at MB: also 

contains as much .as twenty-one diagonal brarcs, c c. At the front 

pounds of carlKin. Nitrogen is also is a strip similar to n, anti let in 

present in the bodv ; it is chiefly at top; but at the bottom a wider 

round in the niuscuVir tissues; the strip, screwed on only. All (his i| 

quantity would weigh alrout three extremely simple. Making (he doors 

pounds nine ounces, and if it as- would appear to Ire a matter of 

Burned the form of g,is, it would ' t^B prater difficulty to the amateur; but 

occupy a space of alrout twenty • ^^B by adopting a simple es(icdi<!nl, the 

cubic feet. There is also i pound -. . usual cumplex mode of (Hitting toge- 

13 ounces and 190 grains of phov tlinr a door with mortice and tenon 

phorus. This phosphorus in its i* avoided-/uw ihkkttttut 

pure state is so liable to combus- ri» 1. <»/ board are need and clamped tage- 

tion, that it is necessary to keep it thtr. This is shown in Fig. 6 ; 

in water. In the body it is chiefly found in the form of, lengths of ) in. match-ljo.ird arc arranged vcrticHUy, to 
pbAphoric acid. form the back of the door; over these a piece of French 

■ ■ ' - ■ ' • ■ J wall paper, with dark moreen grmmd and raised «ild 
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CHEAP,SIMPLE, AND TASTEFUL HOME-MADE FL RN.TVRE, | lines, k placed aAd 8.;rcw«t to the back. As 

{Comtinned/rtm Vei. jt^) : bottom piccci^ A and II, arc placed horiton- 

As being also an article of extremely simple construction, t.iHy—that is, at right angles to the back piecra—'perfect 
we give a stool. Fig. 1. Take three (rieces of three-quarter- ’ strength is secured. A door may be constructed in this 
Inch board, one foot ten inches long and two ana a half ‘ manner with little trouble, and (he embossed paper malus 
wide, igt me legs. Tbn are arranged in an equilateral a handsome panel. The doors have to be fitted on with 
triaE^. of which each side at the bottom measures proper locks, bolts, and lunges, and when the top (of f in. 
fifteen inches, and at the top eight 'fhe method by ! wood, pnfiecung 2 inches wyond the doors and ends) i* 
ndikh they ire screwed together, by means of cross pieces i screak nown with fba-headed screws, this part of the 
nt hah-inch board, is 'bown in the plan of the top, Fig. 2. structure is complete. 

T^ exhibits the constniakm before the tofi, a circular 1 'The bookcase proper is $ ft. high without the crral< 
pieceaf inch pknk, one foot in diameter, is screwed on., board, and io| in. dc^. Pieces of } in. board, doveUtile 1 
When riiis Is fixed, canvas is tacked partially over, stuffi^ ' together at the corners^ f(«m the toj:^ bottom, and sidca $ 


Pj'fV/. **' ’ 
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the hack ii strengthened hy diagonal braces, like those 
used in the cupboanL and thie front by a single cross-strip 
at top. ledgers art screwed to the ends to oury the 
shelves i and the crest- 
board at t^, which is 
for decoration only, is 
screwed outside. The 
construction of the doors, 
which it in principle the 
same as that of those 
for the cupboard, is ex¬ 
plained in Fig. 7 ; the 
doited lines, as b^orc, 
indicate the front pieces. 

'These, as will Im: ob- 


bookcase will hdd about aoo toliiiiKS of oisBiuMry 
The cost of the rnaterials will be t^out ass. 

Chir next example is a itdeboatd, Fig. 8, Its be^fat, 

cxdttsive of die oma- 
mental back, is 3 ft. a tB.f* 
its breadth, 61^ its 
depth, a ft. tBe si 
of the two cupboarddike 
portions which form the 
ends are of I m. boanL 
placed vertically, am 
screwed together by 
means ofjh^ers at top 
^d bottom: die bindw 
portions of thfse upright 




to. 

served, project be>'ond the 
back ones at the edges, and 
have to ntTord a resting-place 
for the glass, vdiich has to be 
fixed in with heads. In both 
the upper and lower parts the 
back piece will project | in. 
beyond the front in the right- 
hand door, to form n Ic^c 
against which the left-hand door may shot The backs 
m both cupboard and bookcase are coveied with canvas, 
and lined within with paper to exclude ''Such a 


pieces, 3 ia wide, are carried 
throuj^ the top, as diown 
at A, and serve to soppott 
the ornamental back-boardL 
Three-ouarter inch sir^ 
pass diagonally between 
these end ctqwoarda (as 
shown in the engraTino), 
and ate let into the hocks 
1 of the inner upright fncces; and in front strips rim at 
I top and bottom fr^ end to end. The panels in the doors 
i pre of the same ni.iterial (unitadim embossed leatheri as 
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diovti in ite lower port of the bookcase on the pte- board: the pieces acroM tho bock and MOt are. | lib' 
tdottspon The spaces wtthin the ends may either befitted Tlie seM is stutled and coveted with oikkiftlk fosMasO bk 
irith ahttves as cupboards, cw with drawers; if the Litter with ornamental brass nails, litce that of the Stool'} 
is fletenniiH^l on, coosklerwy more labour, as well as more ' as are also the scat and back of Fig, to^ aft aAndttdr 
material, will be on die Glestom 

bury mothd, id 
which itondar 
materials are 
used i but ift 
this, for the stdm 
of greater coni' 
fmrt, the seat 
should be i| in. 
lower than in 
tte ]aat,and also 
of larger dimea* 
cions, about so 
inches hVoad hy 
iS dei^ 1 % 
construction et 
both time arti* 
dec is well ex. 
plained by the 
woodcuta 
The materials 
fiir die side¬ 
board would 
cost about 15^1 
forthcwtiichair, 
38. fid. t and for 
the ordinary 
chair, lii. 9 d. 

All thcmi ottf* 
cics will rcoulre 
a final politnii^ 

.... ... to render them 

bate, or, failing ’’ cominctc, first 

>»•- —-applying two 

coats of sise. 
If the naturai 
colour of the 
tleai, somcwliat 
heightened, be 
not objected tik 
a good coat of 
varnish laid on 
evenly with a 
brush will suf¬ 
fice •, or, to give 
a cumewnat 
dec])er tinge, 
French pol»h 
may be used in 
the same way. 
^ Some persons 
may prefer to 
use red pine 
boards instead 
of deal: they 
are slightly moie 
expensive, but 
are more easUy 

bow-saw and . .. y-- , .. worked, and 

finisbed with the —--- these when 

rouge as in the merely var- 

bowcasc. The nishedor French 

top sluAld consist of | or I in. board, and should over -1 polished assume a good rich eotour. If| however, an oak, 
Itt the ends and fixmt by a inches. a walnut, or mahogany colour Is desired, prepared stains 


m matmal, will be 
required; but 
the sunateur » 

•caredy advised 
to attempt 
drawers unless . 
he has acquired 
' considerable 
proficiency • in 
carpentefifig, 
since he will find 

* them faf more 
difikult of com 
struction th.in 
anjr part of the 
articles given in 
this series of 
designs. It is 
by no means 
easy to make 
drawers fit ac¬ 
curately, and if 
ill made they 
will constantly 
stick and get 
out of order; 

* if m.idc, liow- 
cver, the corners 
should Ik dove¬ 
tailed together, 
and the bottoms 

let in with a re- ... 

bate, or, failing ’’ 

the proper tools 
to do this, tlwy 
m^ he sifiiply 
aftOewed on. 

The whole side¬ 
board must be 
strongly held 
together by J in. 
match-board, 

, screwed with 
fiat-headed 
screws from be¬ 
hind, and run¬ 
ning horizon¬ 
tally from end 
to end at the 
back. That por¬ 
tion of this 
match-boarding 
whisk appears 
above the top 
should be deco- 
Tgted^with fret- 
. work opmiiws, 
cut out sriUi the 

bow-saw and ■ , 

fiaisbed with the _ r- ■ 
gouge as in the 
booiccasc. The 

top sluAld consist of f or I in. board, and should over- polishe 
lap the ends and front by a inches. a walm 

Fig. 9 is a chair of pnmitive simplicity as to form, but for imi 
sAkh will be found botn strong and comfortable. Its total and col 
he tefa t » 3 fo 9 in.; the height of the scat is i ft. 4 in ; depend 
ks breadth, 1 ft. s in. TIjc six pieces of wood which form accord! 

. the sidles of the seat, the back, and legs, are cut from j in. being I 


- ■ A 






... ■ 


-v ' '■t'' 

'If 


for imparting them may be bought at any ordinary ott 
and coTournian's. 'Ibe aeiection m a partipilar kind must 
^pend on individual taste. These should be ap|fiied 
according to the directions given .with them ; the varnish 
being brushed over afterwards Hut if a jet Uack tike 
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ebony should be willed for, the reader is advised to foUow 


takes this ebony stain far better than deal We should 
also recommend to his consideration our other remarks 
on wood-staining given in that place. 

The appearance of a suite of this furniture is by no means 
to be despised, and, as the reader will see from the figures 
we have given, the outlay involved is inconsiderable, it 
is true that the prices mentioned are for materials only, 
but it must be remembered that the labour spent is to be 
considered in the light of relaxation. There is a large class 
of men whose work is sedentary, and, to some extent, 
mental, of whom clerks may be taMn as a type, who re¬ 
quire some evening occepation which would anord bodily 
exercise, be interesting, and at the same time form a 
complete relief from their daily toil. To such persons we 
commend this work; they wiU find it combine all these 
requisites, and, in addition, save them nuny pounds at 
the furniture dmder’s. 


OCCUPATIONS ACCESSIBLE TO 
WOMEN.—XIV. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR mVVOVtAtST UtmUnutd/rimp. »). 
Severai. persons are engaged at present, we believe, in 
London, and other places, in giving lessons in fancy work, 
so that the idea is not a new one ; but an extension of it 
would be a very excellent thing. For example, if every 
young ladies’ school had a “ mistress of needlework,” as 
one of the regular staff of instruaors, there would be fewer 
complaints of the idleness and helplessness of the modern 
young lady. This mistress should have a complete 
Knowledge of the mysteries of dressmaking and cutting- 
out, darning and mending, and ali the vanous branches 
of fancy work. A lady who has acted in this capacity 
has informed us that los. for a lesson lasting from one 
and a half to two hours is usually charged. 

To an educated gentlewoman the position of monthly 
nurse seems not unsuited; the training required is short, 
and not very expensive. We have already entered into 
the particulars of it in our notice of the training of mid- 
wives, and incdiciil training generally. The comfort of 
exchanging specimens of the usual ordinary lower-class 
monthly nurse fur the attendance of a refined, gentle, 
and educated woman, would be very great indeed; and 
if she be a lady by birth shtf is as well htted to associate, 
when “off duty,” with her patient’s family as if she were 
a “ sister ” in uniform. This idea seems a valuable one, 
and the work is within the powers of any ordinarily 
educated gentlewoman. The pay of this important post 
Is usually very excellent, varying greatly, however, accord¬ 
ing to the rank of the patient, as much as twenty guineas 
being sometimes paid tor the month. 

The travelling as nurse on voyages to India seems 
a practical sugs^stion. A first-class passage is usually 
taken for the nurse, and a Salary iff trom A to £to is 
paid for the attendance ; the remuneration for the return 
journey is higher, being from j£i $ to and all expenses 

K id. The arrangement may continue alter the arrival in 
dia^and we should think the “institution” of nursery 
supennietadent is one that would be admirably suited to 
English mothers in India, who would be, no d<wbt, thank- 
fill to have a - rdiabie person about them, to whom they 
could entrust their children, and who might be a pleasant 
companion for them when In oat-of-me-way stations, 
remote from society and friends. In England, we hope 
to see the idea of nursery aupenntendent largely aifopted. 
With one or two nursemaids under her, wtfo litde numud 
work, or phjrsical exertion, a trustwmthy, ltbidly„ leligious 

E ndewoman would find her place, and wia^ soon 
come an' indispentabte adjunct in a natsoT. Her 


manners and infiuaice would have kunenae power W 
forming the characters and manners of young chiicbea, 
and to those ladies whose position aim rank lequko 
them to be qnich absent from home, the pretence of 
a relialde person at the head of this nursery would 
spare them much anxiety and trouble. 

A very good paying business, and one well sniteif to a 
practical, managing gentlewoman, is that of letting fold¬ 
ings. A weekly paper says, in writing on the sui^ct>— 
“Manyawidowwith daughters is left with a weil-at^olnted 
house, but on the death of the husband and father, the 
annual income dies, the furniture is sold, and the wbele 
family becomes scattered in the struggle to earn some 
miserable kind of Uveiihood, in which, perhaps, every 
member is unhappy.* How different would it \je if they 
would keep their pride in subjection, and receive lodgers 
into their home, and let each member tidcc her slure in 
superintending the domestic arrangements for the comfort 
of lheir lodgers.” Of course, no ladies having sensitive 
feelings should attempt this mode of life; and sjiould 
everything be left to the management of ignorant sen-ants 
the result would certainly be failure and dissappointment. 

HOUSEHOLD LAW.—XI. 

LANDLORD AND TE.VAST {ionUnutd from 340). 

Rent.—M a rent of so much ” per annum,” or “an annual 
rent ” is mentioned in tlic lease or agreement, it will be 
payable once a year on the anniversary of the commence¬ 
ment of the tenancy. After the death of the landlord 
the rent must be paid to his heir, i>., if the landlord 
had the fee simple (the absolute ownciship); but to his 
executors, if he held a lease only. 

All arrears of rent arc recoverable by distress. A 
distress is one of the most ancient and effectual remedies 
for the recovery of rent. It is the taking, without legal 
process, cattle or goods as a pledge 10 compel the satis¬ 
faction of a demand, the performance of a duty, or the 
redress of an inquiry. The act of taking, the idling taken, 
and the remedy generally, have lx;cn indiscrimin.'irAv 
called a distress, an inaccuracy which the older text- 
writers usually avoided. 

If there is a covenant in the lease that the rent shall 
be paid on a certain day, and no particul.ir place is men¬ 
tioned, the tenant shall seek out the landlord, and make 
a tender of the rent upon the day fixed. 

A bond, bill of exchange, or promissory note, given and 
accepted in payment of rent, ooes not, unless judgment 
has been recovered on it, suspend the landlord's right to 
take immediate proceedings by distress, or by action for 
the recovery of the rent; as the law considers that rent 
is a debt of a higher nature than money due on a bond, 
bill, or note. If a tenant be an under-tessee, be is liable 
for sdl arrears of rent due from his landlotn (the lessee) 
to the superior landlord. ^ 

A tenant will remain liable for rent, unless at the^time 
when he is entitled to do so he deliver up complete pos¬ 
sesion of the premises, or the landlord accept another 
tenant in his stead, * 

Rent may be paid either to the landlord or to ms 
auUiorised agent, and if the agent's authority has been 
revoked by the landlord, the tenant is not liable if the 
rent has been paid to the agent, unless tbe tenant has 
had notice from the landlord. 

If a tenant be directed by his landlord to remit money 
by tbe post, and it be lost, tbe iatter must bear*tiie lost, 
but if notjHtthorised so to remit, the loss would fidl on the 
tenant. 

If a tenant, in order to protect bimselft pay chaifea 
ndiich are, hi fiurt, due from his landlord, bm which an 
assessed upon the premises he bolds,and may be distnmed 
for then^ he can, in settlii^ hit landhtra, clwm to have 
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vudi psyments talttn u on account o^ and in deduction 
cL hie r»t, and nav decline to nay any rent until he is 
fiuly ramburaed. Amongst such payments are ground 
igjrents, rent due from the immediate to a superior keloid 
^when the tenant actually in possession is only an under- 
mse^, land tax, landlord's income and property tax 
(even if accruing during the time of a previous tenant), 
tithes rentchaige, &c. The tenant, however, must M 
carew to deduM or set off these payments against the 
next rent that becomes due afrer they are made. 

* Having thus briefly mentioned how and when rent is to 
be paid, we wiQ n^w consider one of the most important 
heus of thiLbranch of the law, via, Distrest, 

A distress for rent cgn only be made when the rent is 
fixed andacertain. If the rent depenas upon what shall be 
considered as rpsonable compensation for the use of the 
premises, a distress cannot be made—the bndlord’s 
remedy is W action. So, occupation under an agreement 
for a lease does not give the right to distrain ; but if pay* 
mcnt*has once been made under such an occupation, 
the landlord then has the right to distrain, as a tenancy 
is at once created at a certain rent. A distress may be 
levied for rent due on furnished apartments, but it must 
be rcmcmbcicd that, in all cases, not more than six yc.ars’ 
arrears of rent are recoverable by this process, unless 
within the time the tenant has given an acknowl^gmcnt 
of prcs'ious rent being due. 

A distress m<ty be made at any time within six months 
after the end of the tcn.ancy, provided the tenant con* 
tinucs in possession, and the landlord's title or interest 
is still remaining. If the gootls of a tenant are removed 
on or after the day on which the rent falls due, for the 
purpose of avoiding a distress, the landlord may take 
them at any time within thirty days after the removal, 
unless they nave Iwen actually sold for value. This |)ro* 
viso, however, neither .aiTccts the gooils of a stranger nor 

S oods removed before the day on which the rent falls 
ue. If goods has'c been romoved to avoid a distress, 
the lapdlovl may. with the help of the police, break oticn 
it^tbe daytime any place where they have l>cen con* 
Sealed, having first m.adc oath, if the hiding-place be a 
dwelling-house, that there are reasonable grounds for 
supposing that the goods arc there concealed. 

A distress can omy Ik m.ide in the daytime, bclwrcn 
sunrise and sunset; and as rent docs not b- omc due 
until the last minute of the day on which it i* papble, 
of course a distress cannot be made until the diiy after it 


of course a distress cannot be made until the diiy after it 
is payable. The landlord must not distrain if the tenant 
tenders the rent; the latter need not offer the costs as 
well, as these he is not bound to nay. 

Care should be taken by the landloiM not to distrain 
for more rent than is due to him, and also to distniin 
at the same time for what is due. If, however, he has 
made a mistake as to the valiK of the goods distrained, 
and finds that they are not as valuable os hr lutd expected, 
so |hat the price obtained for them will only cover a part 
tA tne rent due, he may then distrain for the remaining 
portion. The outer door of the house—except as to 
goods fraudulently removed to avoid distress—cannot be 
broken open; but if an entrance has been made into the 
house without this act of violence, inner doors may be 
burst. If, however, a landlord, or any person authorised 
1^ Um, once lawfully enter a house, and begin the dis¬ 
tress, but are forcibly ejected, then, for the purpose of 
coinpIeUi» their work the outer door may m forced. 
The IgiMUofd or riie bailiff mav call in a pdiceman, if 
violence is offered or threatened by the tenant 

When tbe.sciaiie has been made, an inventory of as 
many of the goods as win make op the amount of the 
etHat and of the costs of the distress, must be drawn up. 
A com ef the inventory is then nude with a notice at 
the stating that tm distress has been made, that 
the goods mentioned have been taken, and meniiraing 


the day on whidi die rent and costa must be paid. Thhi 
inventory and notice must be served upon the tenant, and 
if he is not there^ most be fixed in a conspiemus dace 
on the premises. A witness should be in attendumee 
to be able to prove that all the proceedings were ititoty 
regi^. 

The distress having been thus levied, the landksrd may 
dien remove the goods to some place he may select far the 
purpose of “ impounding • them—of securing the 
goods so distrained. When the goods are ** impouMed," 
diey are considered to be in the custody of the law, and 
if the tenant rcuke them, he is Uade both to be indicted 
for what is called ’’pound-lveach,'’ and to an action at law 
for damages for three timet the value of the goods ; and 
this, although the distress may have been irregular, and 
no rent may have been due at lul. 

If the tenant, after he has received notice tA the digres.i, 
do not pay the amount within live dap, together with tlw 
costs of the levy or replevy of his goods, the distrainer 
may cause them to be appraised b>' two apiwailMap, and 
then may sell them in satisfaction for his rent. The 
surplus, if anv, is left in the hands of the officer or con* 
stable with whose assistance the appraisement was made, 
fur the use of the owner of the goons. 

The five days above-inentionetl imiit he calculated in* 
elusive of tho last day and exclusive of the day of the 
seizure. So if a distress is levied on the 1st of May, the 
goods cannot be sold until the yth. 

Uf course it must be understood that, if the landlord 
is unwilling to disirain for his rent, he has his remedy fay 
action at law, cither in the County Court if the debt 
be under £so, or, if the debt be greater, in any of the 
superior courts of law in the City or at Westminster. 

rUe most important point in this branch of our subject 
is the question— IFAar may bt diitrtintdf 
The general rule Is that all good', and personal chattels 
found on the premises m-iy be distrained. To this, how* 
ever, there mc many exceptions. Tor instanceAnimals 
in a wild stale; fixtures^ including tenant’s fixtutes; go^s 
delivered to a person exercising a trade, to be carried, 
wrought, worked up, or managed in the wav of his trade, 
viz., a horse sent to a smith's to be shr><l, clothes sent to 
a tailor to be rcp»sircd, goods in pledge (even after a 
ye.ar from the lime of pawning;, goods deposited for safe 
r ustody in a warehouse or with .sn auctioneer for sale, or 
goods of a guest at an inn. Things in acturl use are 

[ iriviirgcd from distress, such as the horse on which a man 
s riding, the instruments of a man’s trade or profession, 
meat, milk, fnitt, and even money, if loose, and not tiea 
up in a bag. My ;)4 and 3$ Viet., c. 79, the goods of « 
lodger ore also privileged under certain conditioni. 


VKNTILA'ITON.—I. 

The best definition that can perhaps Ik found for this 
most important branch ot economy of life is contmned in 
a few words. Ventilation is the art of providing any 
confined atca or apartment with an adequate supply 01 
air in a condition suitable to the purposes for whten it 
may be required. The air is usually introduced^ in a 
stream which maintains a freshness and a purity of 
atmosphere in the place that is ventilated, any contiuni* 
nated air being removed as the fresh air enters. 

Moth science and chemistry have shown us in too many 
distressing instances, that an impure and vitiated at- 
moi^herc is perhaps the gentest breeder of disca|K 
amongst us, whether its action is slow but sure, bearing in 
its train scrofula, consumption, and fever; or whetl^ Its 
approach it rapid and terrible, insUnccs of which we 
frequently see in coal mines and have beard of in th« 
^ck Hole of Calcutta. 

Before we give advice and practical dtrecUou in 


VENTILATION. 


thh importiuit art, we will'jiot mention a few fecu, 4. That all apertores f» the admiwion or exkof dir 
oMeh wilt show how,necasaiv good pure air is to the should be provided with valves. 

life of mankind. A man’s chest contains nearly two 5. In summer, nearly all the vendlatioa will be pio* 
hundred cubic Inches of air, but in ordini^ breathing duced bv the opening of dows and windows. It is bent 
he takes in at one time and sends out again only about supposea that the flues atre constructed in the oi^naiy’’^ 
twenty cttMc inches—the bulk of a full-sized orange— manner, and receive no warmth from the heat of nei|^ 
and he makes about fifteen inspirations per minute, lie bouring flues; if such warmth is received, the driuSit 
vitiate^ therefore, in a minute, about the sixth part of a will be proportionately increased, and the flues maype 
cubic foot, but which, mixing as it escapes with many diminished. 

times as much of the air around, renders unfit for re- In sitting-rormis, bedrooms, nurserieiL and endosed 
spiration three or four cubic feet. The removal of this places generally, where people assemUe, the impure tur o(, 
impure air, and the supply in its stead of fresh air, the breath, the Inirnt air from lights, tlte odour of didi^ 
is accomplished thus: the air which issues from the Ac., because they arc heated, and therefore specifically 
chest, being heated to nearly the temperature of the lighter than common air, all ast^nd first towards the 
living txKly— VIZ., ninetv-cight degrees, and being thereby ceiling ; but they soda contaminate the whole ^ir of the 
dilated, is lighter bulk for bulk than the surrounding room down to the mouth of the chimney, throu^ which 
air at any ordinary temperature, and it therefore rises only a portion of the foul air can pass awhy. Were even 
in the atmosphere to be diffused there, as oil set free a window to be opened at the top, this would not alto- 
under water rises; in both Ctiscs a lighter fluid is, in gether remove the noxious air, as the cold air would 
fact, pushing up and taking the place of a heavier. then be admissible to the room. “In this way,” repiiurks 

As all gaseous ijodics and vajxmrs intimately mix when Ur. Arnott, arises great, though unsuspected,' injury 
suffered to remain in contact, wc sec how important it is to the health, and finally to the constitution of the in- 
that ventilation should be continual, that the noxious mates. The pale faces and scrofulous constitutions of 
gases should be expelled as soon as they are generated, the inhabiunt.s of towns arc mainly effects'of this cviL" 
that the ventilation should lx: from the upper part of the In order to prevent these calamities, the simplest 
room, and that the fresh air should not enter where it means by which all noxious air is allowed to pass 
is in any degree liable to mix with that which has risen aw.ay, in obedience to the chimney draught, but through 
from the lungs. which no air or smoke can return, is the “ ventilating 

In selecting a site for a city, a house, or any establish- valve.” 
rnent where numbers of htmian beings or animals arc This valve is placed in an opening made from the room 
likely to be crowded together, too much attention, there- into the cliimney-lluc near the ceiling, and iih in itself, a 
fore, cannot be paid to the means of ventihuion. An met.diic flap to close the opening, bai.inced by a weight 
aspect facing the south, a dry gravelly soil, a miHler.ilc on an arm ix'yond the hinge. The weight may be serew^ 
elevation, securing eflicient drainage and freedom of ' on its arm to such a distance from the axis, that it shall 
UCCCS8 to air, with protection from offensive currents, and exactly counterfKiise the flap; but if a little further off it 
an immunity from local impurities, are the first objects to will just preponderate, and keep the flap, when not acted 
be attained. on by entering air, very softly in the closed position. 

In the open air, it is generally understood, that the Therefore, although the valve be heavy* and durable, a 
temperature is under that of the body ; and the air breath of air suffices to move it ; which air, if j>roceeding 
expired from the lungs, and also that in contact with the from the room, o|x;ns it, and coming from the clflmne^-, 
surface of the body, being expanded by the heat it closes it, and w'hen no such force interferes, it shuts. '1 Iw 
raceives, escapes—from its levity and a fresh stream is valve is so adjusted originally, as to settle always in the 
imnvniiately supplied *, but when the txxly is contined closed position. An important part of the arrangement 
within a limitecl space, sfiecial arrangements must be is the wire, which descends like a bell-wire from the 
made to admit a constant renewal of fresh air. valve to a screw or peg, fixed in the wall, within reach 

Of these special arrangements in dwelling-houses, the of the person's hand, by acting on which the valve may 
necessary ap^ratus is simpfe and easily obtained. The be cither entirely closed, or left free to open in any desired 
number of persons occupying the upartmenis is usually degrc*c. In cold weather, or when few persons are in 
small compared with their size, and the supply of air, the room, the valve, when opened only a little, allows quite 
althwgh it should be sufficient and constant, can lie pro- as much air to pass as is requisite. A flap, if thirty-six 
portionatcly rerlurcd. Wc must remember that air enters squ-tre inches in area, is sufficiently large, where there is 
when the doors are opened^ nnd through the interstices a good chimney draught, for a full-sized room with h 
of the windows. The additional provisions of ventilation number of people coilcx'ted. 

depend, in a great measure, upon the mode of heating. If, as is sometimes the case, the opening or throat 
Comnmn open fireplaces draw towards them a large of the chimnrv over the fire be so wide, that more air can 
amount of air, much greater than is required for the com- easily enter there than can escape at the chimney-pot 
bustion of the fuel; such chimneys must tl^efore be above, the chimney, it stands to reason, will not talw gur , 
considered as great ventilators, lattely, however, fire- in also at the ventilating valve. It is necessary, then, 
places have breti nradc smaller, and the aperture of the that with ordinary grates the register-flap should be fo fiur 
chimney of less site than formerly, so that the escape of closed, that when the fire is lighted, little more than ths 
heat and had air by the chimney has been constantly true smoke shall be allowed to enter; and not also, as » 
diminishine. An eminent American, Dr. Wyman, has usual, much of tlie pure air of the room escape with it 
laid dowm nVe distinct rules in ventilating dwellings, which to waste. 

Urc place before our readers:— Again, tn an ordinary fireplace there is oftoi a latm 

1. T^at ca^ room fiflecn feet square, for the accom- space tWn is necessary left between the fire and Uie 
modation of six or eight individuals, should have a flue for entrance to the chimney, in rising through wlocb the 
the escape of foul air, cither in the chimney or elsewhere^ smoke contaminates the pure air, which has th^ to be 
of at least one hundred inches in area. A bedroom allowed to edss away as smoky air. Many instances have 
■bould have an outlet of nearly the same dimensions. happened m which the efficacy of the ventilating valve 
3. An inlet for fresh air should be provided for each has been proved. We select one out of many, um itos 
room and bedroom. instance is related by Or. Arnott, one of toe greatest 

.l. That fired) air in winter should always be mixlerately authorities on this sut^qt, as having haj^med uato bis 
warmed befiwe it is introduced into apartntenia. Icnwledge. 
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jB «fiu^ living in a hoote near RmsdlSqiuut. one conuiMmiite. When In the floor, die eaivanK h dtbiMidf 
ef_^ cmma, e|^ ion years, was observed to nave efnvtndidtfluses itself very fittie, and coaaeqacXfltyiiffiMTO 
t fiaad « the neae beginmng to swell, and the mother very little heat to persona standing or sitdng iwpn 
am randi pained by hearing that some person had called are other ol^ectiona la swceph4tthc floor,oint Already 
tM affection acrofaloua Slw was not aware that the foul falls Into the flue ; when the register is open, dirt 
w of a crowded dwelling is aU<suflicient to produce from the hoots of those warming their feet or vndkinjl over 
KTomla as well as niwy other discanrs. The medical it The diffusion will be inerwsed, and tho Other otyeOk 
fnend’ consulted on the occasion had at other times tions obviated, by admitting die air horiiontally from W 
remarimd favourably on the hcalthfulness of the children tuning just above the floor. 


ai^ the manag^mrat of the mother. Now, however, A room of this 
within a short time twin children had been adaed to the require a chimnei 
,flunily, with another sers'ant, and low grates had been escape—for no ai 
BttbsDUited In the sleepii^-rooms for the old-fashioned quantity depart fre 
gtatn with • Wgh mantelpieces, which favoured ven* a flre|dace which 
tUation by allowing cswpe for hot air from aSinv the accident, take the 
level of ^ children’s beds. All Ihc children, there¬ 
fore, during the night were now breathing the impure 
air which accumulates in the upper part of unventilatcd 
bedrooms. ORNAMEN 

On examining the family, it w.i« found that not only 
the h^lth of the liitle ]iatien( wiih the swollen gland, but A.S .1. companion ti 
of the others also, h.-id of laic become notably impaired, if used for the h 
There could be no 
doubt that the new Fkf t. 


Now, however, A room of this kind, warmed by a hot-air furnace, wfll 
■n .added to the require a chimney nr other flue by which the air may 
rates had been cscape—for no air can enter a room unless an equal 
c old-fashioned quantity depart from it; therefore every room should navd 
favoured ven- a flreidace which will serve as a flue, andi in case of .aa 
From ahirtv the accident, take the place of the hot air. 


ORNAMENTAL TEA-POT COSY AfJt) 
hXJCr BASKET. 

A.S .a companion to the mat desenbed on page 345, wl 
if used for the breakfast-table, we now give tne wsl 

for a tea-pot co 
rig, ^ in the button wo 
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doubt that the new Fk* t. Fig. ^ in the button work, 

state of the atmosphere <11^^ oriainallv 

in the house was the ■ 
cause of the evils, and I 
this was soon proved. I 
Ventilating v.a 1 vcs were I 
introduced. Not more I 
than a month .after- ■ 
wards the inedic.'il ad- I 
viser was called in B 
again, but then only W 
to witness the happy j 
effect of the simple 
remwly prcscrilx'd - for 
to the new ventil.ntion 
the mother «as .at¬ 
tributing aU the good 
oUainM. a single fact, 
ever, reinainirl un¬ 
explained. I'hc nurse, 

who had entered the , 

family long licforc, h.ul *■'** *■ rest. The cosy should 

formorcthanayc.arbe- \k worked on scarlet 

come so weak, and lialdc to what she r.allcd “a 'onslant ^ mciiiio. in the same style as the breakfast mat, and for 
weight” on her hc.ad, that she was incap.'ibic of mii-.h active this puijMse any of the borders wc g.avc in our last 
exertion, and was rct:iincd in her post chiefly for her ! p.iper m.iy lx.* enusen. The prcuenl one is also appro- 
trustworthiness and experience. .She also now had re- | jnute for eithci, iiiul is worked in the two smaircst- 
gained hcaUh and activity, but as she had been ill for ; sired Iniitona. In runsequenee of the dimensions of our 
more than a year, while tnc children lun! been well, and publication, the pattern (Fig. 1} is neccBsarily given in 
■he was supposed to have been breathing the same a reduced size; but the actual measurements should 
atmosphcreasthechildrcn, it was concluded th.at thcc.iuse lie, wlicn rompleted, 15 inches in width by io| inches In 
of irr illness could not be the same as that of theirs. The height When the Ac.arlet merino hat cut to atwut 
truth was, however, that the nurse had not always breathed half an inch beyond this size, a piece of white glased 
the sime atmosphere; fur, being taller than the chddren, lining, rather shorter at the straight edge, is put under it. 
and^onstantly in the nurseries, with her head in the and the merino tacked upon it all round, and turned 
comparatively str^ant air above the level of the chimneys, over it at tlic straight edge, 'fhe border is now worked, 
whih;,the children, until the lowering of the grates, wore taking the stitches thrmigh to the lining; when k is 
elways in comparattvciy pure air l>elow th.at level, .she had finished, a small pattern is dotted, as it were, over the 
bnmthed the unpure air much longer than they. The rest, .as shown in the dcsim. Fig. 3 or Fig. 3 may be used 
* * ■ ■ ■ * for the latter nuniosc, if prefemsi to tte design given 


for a tea-pot cosy, 
rig. i. in the button worit. 

n The cosy, originally 
a bcotch tiathioii, but 
nnW idmost universally 
adopted in England,» 
a useful adjunct to the 
breakfast-table I for, as 
it is thickly wadded and 
made to cover the tea- 
pn entirely, it not only 
keeps in the heat whim 
the tea is infUsing, bu^ 
when made, it prevents 
t!)( infusion from be- 
> aming cold, should the 
brrabfost be a linger¬ 
ing mi;a], or lie de¬ 
tained on account of 
any member of the 
family Ixaiig less of an 
early riser than the 
* rest. l*he cosy should 

Ik worked on scarlet 
mei iiio. ill the same style as the breakfast mat, and for 
this puiiKtse any of the borders wc gave in our last 
)).aprr m.iy lx.- cn<i><en. 'I'he prcuenl one is also appro- 
pnate for cithci, iiiid is worked in the two small^- 


rest, .as shown in ' 


Fig. 2 or Fig. 3 may be used 


Ugh ventilating valve cleared away the pernicious air ■, for the latter purfiosc, if prefemsi to the design given 
from teth nnrse and children. j on the cmy. 

The above story is not in the slightest degree exagge- i Two pieces being worked in the manner described, they 
nte^ and is only one culled from many ; it shows clearly ! must be finiily stitched togr-iher round the curved part, 
ahousewifrBduty is whh regard to ventilation; even ; on the wrong side, leaving the straight sides open. Now 
fqnp Qsfflg she have no family, then for the sake of her j take a sheet of wadding, douUe it, md cut it to the shape 
d omfST i e s . j of the cosy ; cut to the same site a piece of white silk or 


eater than is consistent with purity, having prepared two of these pieces (putting tho dun of 
ent The roister for iheadmission ; the wadding next to the silk), stitch them together; tom 
be diffenmt^ placed from those in f them out, and place them uuide the merino and gfaued 
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calico at a lining, tackii^ tbcm here and there, and neatly 
leDing down tlw silk upon the merino, at the abnaight 
edgea, on the inaide The cosy wilt now be comptet^ 
witk the exception of the handle. For this fold a piece 
of merino to about half an inch in width, and five in 




line it irith the paste, and fin U widi pieces of. 
seasoned with pepper and spices b^een, and 
little bacon. Pour in a cupfiu of gravy or water, co ver 
with a thkk crust, tie it over with a cloth, and boil tfarep 
hours. 


length; sew on it a row of niiddle<sized buttons close 
together, and when finished stitch it by tte two ends to 
the top of the cosy, on the edge where it is joined. It 
should lie upon the top quite flatly, and, being only 
stitched down at the ends, can be easily raised when 
wanted to lift the cosy by. 

Another ornamental addition to the breakfast-table is a 
basket for eggs, to occupy the centre of the table. It 
should be of fine, close, fancy wickerwork, cither round, 
oval, or, indeed, of any pretty shape, and not very deep. 
It may be cither with or without a handle, but is more 
graceful and convenient for handing round, if possc‘ssing 
one. The basket must be well padded within with wadding 
or soft cotton wool, not tightly strained, and over this 
is placed the lining of scarlet flannel, also not very tightly 
strained. In this basket the eggs arc placed, and the 
wool and flannel serve to retain the heat in them until 
required for eating; and to ensure their bcii^ kept warm, 
a cover of double flannel, with wool quilted in between, is 
made of the same shape as the basket, but about half an 
inch larger, and put over the eggs. On this cover a 
border may be worked in buttons, and, when thus 
finished, the .r«/Vk—viz., breakfast mat, cosy, and egg- 
basket—will give a cheerful and pretty appearance to the 
table. The designs wc have already given will be found 
suitable for the egg-basket also, which is sometimes 
worked to match the mat and cosy, unless a variety of 
pattern be preferred for it. 

Although wc have spoken of this work as being done in 
the tvhite china buttons only, many other kinds may be 
used, according to the taste, of the worker. Moiher-of- 
pcart buttons have a beautiful effect, and when sewn on 
a ground of d.'irk blue or violet velvet, present a very rich 
apiw.'irance. I1ie small motbvr-of-|Karl shells, brought 
from Italy, may be used in the same way as the buttons, 
and look extremely handsome. 


COOKKRY—XIJX. 

KAttBiTS, HARKS, PARTRtDOKS, AND WWDCOCKS. 

FricamUau pf Habbit. —Cut off the meat from a fine, i 
laive rabbit, lard the pieces, (nit them into a baking-dish, j 
and cover them with stock; cover with buttered paper, 
and bake for two hours in a moderate oven, replenishing 
the stock as it is reduced. When dune, dish it u(Kin rich j 
tomato-sauce, nnd simmer the liquor in which it was 
baked to a glaze : tlicn pour, it over the pieces of rabbit, 
and serve. . 

JtaibU /*!>.—Cut the meat from two rabbits; cut small 
a pound of fat bacon; season with pepiier, salt, and 
powdered cloves, and a shred shalot, it liked. Then 
make a forcemeat of the livers, parboiled and beaten in a 
mortar, with eight oysters, mace, cayenne pqpper, and 
savoury lierbs; make this forcemeat into balls, with egg- 
yolk, and add to the pieces of rabbit in a baking-dish, 
round which put a good crust, pour in some stock, cover 
the whole with thick paste, and bake it for an hour and 
a half, in a noder.'ite oven. A gill of port win* will im¬ 
prove ir. 

JRaistd Rabbit /’Ar.—Make a raised crust; cut the meat 
fttmi a fine young rabbit, season it, and add half a pound 
of fat bacon, the yolk of four hard-boiled egga, sliced, 
and tomato-sauce, to colour it Pack the meat tightly, 
and bake it gently for an hour and a half. To be eaten 
cold. 

Rabbit .PnififiW.—'Make a light paste tff fine flour 
and beef suet, and season with uh; butter a basin, and 


Roasted ReMit and Chestnuts.—Tdkt two dozen laqfBn 
chestnuts, prick each with a penknife, put them in a 
saucc(>an <n cold water, and boil them for a quarternf an 
hour, when drain and peel them. Parboil the liver of a 
rabbit, and cut it up finely; pulp a dozen chestnuts, arid 
chopiied sweet berm, nuu^, pepper, mace, and salt, 
and a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, cut smalL Mix 
together, and put this stuffing inside the rabbit; sew it 
up, and hang it before a moderate fire, basting it with 
fresh butter. Then pre(>are a sauce with the cbMtnut- 
pulp, rich gravy, a glass of sberty, and a bit of butter 
rolled in flour; stir it over the fire a quarter of an hour. 
Take up the rabbit when done, lay it .in a dish, and 
pour the sauce over it; garnish wiui sliced lemon, and 
serve it. 

Baked Rabbit and .ff/Vr.—Prepare a fat tame rabbi^ 
and ()cp|>er it, which heightens the flavour; and bdng it 
before the fire to roast, basting it with butter. Mean¬ 
while, put lulf a pound of rice into a saucepan, with a 
ciuart of stock, some mace and nutmeg, and place it over 
the fire till the rice is tender, when take it off the fire, and 
stir in half a pound of fresh butter and the yolks of four 
eggs, well beaten. The rabbit being thus half done, take 
it from the fire, cut it into joints, and lay them in a deep 
dish, buttered; .add a large spoonful of llengal chutnee, 
and then add the rice. Heat the yolks of two eggs, lay 
them upon the top, bake in a brisk oven for half an hour, 
and serve it in the baking-dish. 

Rabbit Mullaj>atavmy.—C.\x\. the meat from a Large 
Ostend rabbit, trim it into little pieces, and strew over 
them a little powdered clove. Then make a stock with 
the other parts of the rabbit, by boiling it in water, and 
when done, strain it. Next fry the pieces of meat brown, 
in fresh butter, and then two laigc onions, cut in slices, 
and add them to the meat, stirring in curr>'-powder and 
fine fiour. Put the stuck into a stewp.an, anc stit in Uie 
curried ingredients; add salt, and the juice of a lem'.^i. 
Stew gently fur a quarter of an hour, and serve it with 
rice in a se|)arate dish.—Tile Gourmefs Guide to Rabbit- 
cooking. 

Stewed Rabbit and Rice ,—Cut up your rabbit, season 
it, rub it with chopped tarragon, chervil, and onion, 
and put it on the fire, with fat bacon cut into small pieces. 
In about twenty minutes throw in a quarter of a pound 
of rice, soaked; when the rice is tender, strain iL and 
dry it on a sieve before the fire; make a wall Of rice 
round the dish, lay in the rabbit, and (Mur the gravy 
over it. 

. To warm Cold Rabbit .—Cut the meat into small 
pieces; dip them in beaten egg, adding nutmq;, pepper, 
salt. cho{>|>ed herbs, and breadcrumbs, and fry the meat 
in boiling lard. Then flavour half a pint of stock with 
catchup, add butter rolled in flour; boil it up, and pAir it 
over the fried meat 

Scallop of Rabbil.—CSaoi^ up the meat of a cold rabbit, 
and season it with nutmeg, pepper, and salt, oi^wi^ 
Icmon-juicc and butter. Put the rabbit into a sauoman 
over the fire for five minutes, and put it into scallop* 
shells, with breadcrumbs or mashed potatoes; lay on 
the top bits of butter, and brown in a Dutch oven before 
a bright fibe. 

Rabbits em Snrbrise .—Having stuffed and roatted two 
rabbits, remove the meat from the bones, chtq; it fine 
with shred parsley, lemonpeel, beef marrow, a spoonful 
of cream and sab, uid beat the yolks of hard eggs, wtdi n 
little butter, in a mortar, and mix the whole togedm, 
Stew for five minutes, and with it again cover the bone* j 
brown it with a salamander, pour oa some good thick 
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tjjfiry; aad^t some in^e mouth of each rabbit 
Sme with ue livers boiled and frothed. 

. Rabbits may be roasted in the same way as hares, but ^ 
la, in truth, only suited (at those who are fond of ibjf' 
eating, as also may bid, whole: but kid is best 

waUowira to grow until H is big enough to ouarto' like 
lamb. The abos'e may also be baked with advantage, ^ 
there are the means of constantly basting them. \Ve 
have recommended our veal turkey stuffing for hares, 
because we prefer it to any other; but to suit other 
people’s tastes we give— 

Mtg DotU Stn^Hg—'Is^x the nated crumbs of a 
* penny a quarter of a pound of beef suet, or three 
ounces of marrow, a small qu.-tntity of minced p.irsley 
and shaiott it boned anchor')’.* a teaspoonful of grated 
lemonpe^ and the sffine quantity %f nutmeg, salt and 
pepper to taste, a little cayenne, and the liver parboiled 
and chopped, sf in a sound statc -and no liver should 
be used if unsound. Mix the ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and the crumbs soaked in n very little mi wine. 
Put this into the hare, and sew it closely up. In rural 
situafions, a hare is often siufled with mashed potatoes, 
grated bam, suet, and onion, and highly-seasoned with 
pepper and allspice; nor, though a homely, is this a bad 
fashion. 

Akxaudre Dutua^ ySfn.) Siu^ng, composed for tur¬ 
key (to avoid spending forty or fifty francs on trufifies\ 
is perfectly applicable to hare. — Mince together veal, 
chicken, and partridge flesh, if you have them; .add a 
quarter of a pound of saus.'ige-mcat. Boil in s:tlt .and 
water, with a green celery leaf, ttfieen or twenty fine Lyons 
chestnuts; when tcnilcr,' crush them and mix them with 
the minccmcau Put a clove of garlic fronk heresy] and 
a bunch of parsley inside your turkey or your bare, and 
then add your stuffing, tilling and sewing it up as tight 
as possible. 

Under this heading we include not merely the 
creatures legally protected by the game laws, as Imres 
and pheassints, but all wild animals, feathered or furred, 
whicli are objects of the ch-ase, and arc eaten afterwards. 
1 ^ thus tflht ** game " is understood by explorers ; includ- 
antdofics, camclcopards, bisons, and others, equally 
Inconvenient to carry in a Iwg. Warren rabbits, tnrrc- 
fore, belong to cur gamcb.ig; and as we hardly know 
what else to do with their l-imc rchttions, we must m.vfce 
//IriV flag cover the doubtful merchandise. )n fact, this 
animal's varied usefulness ought to forbid our dt. wing the 
line too closely; it fills our stomachs and makes our hats. 
Besides which, wild, under every latitude, the rabbit and 
the goat arc the most effectual agents given by Providence 
for enabling man to derive some profit from the barren 
rock. . 

Hashed Hare is prepared in the same way as hashed 
mutton. A few olives may be introduced with adv.intagc. 
Garnish with the cold forcemeat toasted, or with fresh ’ 
forcemeat balls roasted before the fire. 

Oyemed /Aire,—Instead of hashing hare, you may pre- 
senisit warmed up in the following form:—Cut up the 
meat of a cold roast hare into strips, as near as may be 


the pieces of hare duly seasoned with fiepfMr and salt t 
cover them trith the mushroom buttons, hmU if they are 
not pkkle^ add a dash of vim^r; cover hit wHh.more 
breadcmmM and rasped biscuit; moiiten widi enoo^ 
warm broth (putting it on by spoonfuls) to keep Uie whole 
from becoming dry; distribute small bits of wtter ovw 
the surface: set into the oven, and serve when hot 
through and nicely browned on the top. If mushraotna 
are not to be had, supply their place with mashed pota*. 
toes, and add catchup to the broth with which yon 
moisten the hare. 

Hunter's Haskr-‘T\\\% hash is made with cold roast 
game of any kind; it may even contain several kindiL 
winged or furred, provided they are cut up and trimmed 
into shapely pieces. Season die pieces slight^ with 
pepper and salt, roll tlicin in as much flour as will stick 
to them, and set them aside. Boil down the trim* 
mings, the bones cnishetl, and any gravy left, with water, 
till you get n strong game broth from a quarter to twE a 
pint in quantity. Into a stewpan put as much butter ast 
will make three dessertspoonfuls wnen oiled ; add h^f a 
tumbler of red French wine, the juice of a lemon, half the 
peel, and the broth you h.vvo obtained from the bones. 
Stir these together; when they begin to warm, put in 
your scasoneit and floured pieces of game ; shake them 
iiluiut and turn them over : give them lime to get heated 
thoroughly, hut uever let them tame to a Ml, Take them 
out with a stioon ; arrange them on a dishj whose edges 
you will garnish with buttered toast cut into triangles. 
vVhile this is doing, let the sauce Mi up and reduce a 
little 5 pour it over the hash, and serve. 

N.B. The garnish may be anchovy toast. 

Harriioed Hart.~~Vtvc this, ns for a civet, French 
cooks would use only the fore-t^uarlem of the hare, re¬ 
serving tlie hind-quarters (the ioms and legs) for a roast. 
Cut your hare, or tlie front half ef it, in pieces ; toss them 
in butter in a stewpan ; then put ti-vm into a larger stew- 
pan. Cut turnips and white bacOn into large dice ; give 
them a tum over the Arc in foe same butter; dust them 
with a iittie .^tigar; put (hem to the hare with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, {icpper, and salt. In the first stewpan, brown 
a little flour in the butter remaining with two or three 
sliced onions ; stir in some broth or water; when it has 
iKiilcd a couple of minutes, pour it over (he hare and 
turnips. Ada more broth or water, if need be, and stew 
gently until done enough. Add a dash of vinegar; arrange 
I he meat on your dish ; boil up the sauce to reduce it a 
little; and serve garnished with buttered toast cut into 
triangles. 

Stewed Hare or After skinning and emptying 

your hare (reserving the blood), weigh it and cut it up 
into joints. Take a piece of unsmohed bacon, witlt its 
skin, weighing the fifth part of the hare. Bare off the 
skin; cut hau the bacon into thin slices, and half ihto 
dice. Lay the skm of the bacon at the bottom of an 
earthen pot on one or two slices of the bacon ; then tlie 
joints of hare, intermingled with a sliced carrot, the slices 
and dice of bacon, pep^r, salt, two or three cloves, and a 
tumbler of ordinary French wine; put a piece of oiled 


Bssvas* wt «• wtM awca.'pw caosav sssss/ ears sawsas ats«a^ sra. j - ---^ - —-- i • t a 1 .J 

of the length and site of your little finger, rejecting all | paper over foe top of the pot, and over ilmt clote Mwn 
*-■ • ' • ‘ ‘thelid. If you have a wood fire, set It on tlie hearth and 

pile the hot ashes round it; if not, set it on a part of your 
Stove where it will not stew too fast Whea half done* 


bones. Take a good quantity of button muforooms; 
tf fresh, halve and stew them slightly; if preserved or 
bickled, simply halve them. Cut some breast of white 
nacon into snwl dice ; brown them in butter in a frying- 
pan. Put them at foe bottom of a dish tiuu stands the fire; 
dust them with breadcrumbs or biscuit raspings (which 
laner you can often buy at the baker's); on tnis place 

* Wedoaot likeatifoovf to meat-dubes ourselves, but Utoale 
It as a retiih adinned by some coMemponuy suihorities. In our 
Clinton, dqiends on the dwemion wHh which anchovy is used, 
when the quanUty is so small that Us presence it not tiupecied, it 
often promiM nn exoeileni eAct; for instanoe. in hare and other 
hlgli-Bsvwired btown aonpo. 


add the blood, and stir it well amongst th* joints of hare. 
It witt take three or four hours to cook, because the 
slower it is done the better. When you have no 
substitute for it pieces of the nimp ol bc^ with a calrs 
foot cut in quarters, adding to the wine sufficient broth to 
keep the meat in the pot constantly covered. ^ 

Jugged Hare {from a rtiiahie a/t/hori(y).-~Thiii dl»m 
thou^ old-fosbioncd, ought never to be let go out of 
fashion. It is an excellent way of employing an eld hare, 
is very light and digestible when don^, aid is convenwat 


t€ 


OB account of being juat aa good wanned up aa at itt fint 
aarving. Cut up your hare into joints and balf-ioiiita> as 
for a stew. Procure a pound of rump-steak, with its fair 
preportion of fat; cut it into pieces not more than an inch 
and a half sq^uaie. Mix them with the cut-up hare, and 
season aU with pepper and salt. '1‘akc a tall, ujj^ight 
earthen jug, pot, or jar, with a cover fitting to the top; 
take care that its inside is well rinsed, and free from all 
dust or mouldy smell. At the twttom put a few of the 
fattest pieces of beefj and over those some of the hare ; 
then fill the jug with the rest, mixing with them, at pretty 

X I distances, the peel of half a lemon, six or eight 
e onions, a tcaspoonful of peppercorns, two or three 
bbwies of mace, half a dcaen cloves, and a few sprigs of 
tfiyme and parsley; a couple of bay-leaves also, if 
approved. Throw in a tablespoonful of catchup and a 
hr^fastcupful of water (in default of good beef or veal 
stock, which would be better), and put on the cover of the 
jug. Then set it in a large lioiler or small copper of hot 
water, of such a depth th;it it (the w.*ttcr) shall not reach 
the top of the jug nor enter it. Lot the jug boil in this 
way (replacing tne water in the boiler a.s it flics off in 
steam) tor four, five, or six iioiirs, till the hare is tender. 
It takes long cooking, for, in fact, (he hare is really stewed 
in a kiiH-marit, or liot-watcr Ixtth. Serve in its own 
juice (which should be clear and thin ; no kind of 
thickening is to be added), and garnish round with 
forcemeat balls. 

Civet tie Litvre {Stew of Hare ),—Do not skin and 
empty your hare until shortly before you are going to cook 
it, out let it be fresh; which is easily managed, because 
the chret is as good warmed up ns at the first serving. 
Half a bare (the fore p.'irt) will do, but a whole one is 
better, as the best pieces belong to the back and legs. 
Save the blood ancl the liver of the hare ; the heart will 
go with the meat, which roust be cut up into pieces of a sire 
to help with a spmn. Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
into a sfewpan; in it Iwown some white bacon cut into 
dice, and then take them out: do the same with the 
pieces of hare and some whole small onions. Stir in a 
tablcspounful of dour ; when brown, dilute with enough 
red wine to cover all. Return the bacon, hare, and onions 
to the sfewpan, with a bunch of sweet herbs, bay-leaf, 
pepper, and salt. When nearly cooked cnougli, stir in 
the blood of the hare, and the liver chopped small, to 
thicken the stew. To spare the wine, it may be eked out 
with broth, but enough to give flavour is iadispen.sable. 
You are allowed to stew with the hare inushruoins (full- 
grown or buttons\ artichoke bottoms (driwl), and slices 
w parsnip. Olives too may be .admitted, (t is correct, 
although incongruous^ to garnish with fresh-water cray-1 
as well as with fried or toasted bread. 

Civet dir CkevrenU {Stetueit fVj»/ji»j»).--Thc chevreuil. 


COOKERY, _ 

removing the fat; and serve garnished' with friedW 
toasted bread. ^ 

Jtooit /’detfrasr/.—Old birds are known by tbeir 


weight, the decided markings of thtdr phnnage, and the 
coarseness of their feet and legs. They are dm stewed 
and curried, but are roasted stuned with beef-steak. Eve^^ 
young bir^ should be kept, to develop their flavour. 
I'beasantiL like turkeys, may be roasted quite |dain, or 
stuffed either with economics turkey stuffii:^ or extfavar 
gantly with the flesh of other pheasants, of snipes and 
woodcocks, or with truffles. No sauce but their own 
gravy is usual abroad, but salad is at band (especiidly 
watercress) to be eaten with them; at Engluh tables* 
bread sauce is offered, A brisk fire, a slight dredging 
with flour, and frequent basting with -the best m 
butter, are essential to the prodaction of a nice roast 
pheasant. ' 

Soait Partridges are not stuffed here, although on the 
Continent they sometimes truffle them. Constant tasting 
is requisite to keep them from drying. Roast partridges 
arc occasionally served on a toast imprranated with 
their gravy. Dread sauce goes with them. Of ail boiled 
game (not excepting the rabbit) boiled partridge is the 
Ix'St ; middle-aged birds thus liecoroc ve^ acceptable to 
invalids or at a supper, 'fhe}' ina> either lie smothered 
with onions, or mashed with parsley and butter and 
accompanied by onion sauce. 

Woodeock and Snifie arc exceptions to the general rule 
of dressing creatures used as food; after plucking and 
singeing, and skinning their heads, they arc not emptied, 
but arc roasted with everything in them, as they fdl to 
the gun.—butter a round of to.-ist, put it in the latchpan, 
and suspend the birds immediately over it, so that the 
trails and whatever falls from them, is caugiU by it 
baste with butter. They require a brisk tire, and should 
not 1x' over-done. I.-ty them on the toast, and serve 
without any accoiupaniment. Like the cruciferous {dant 
which grows in our hedges, they might bear the name of 
Sauce Alone.'* Nevertheless, there may be a letnon. 
The carver will distribute to each guest one whole snipe 
or half a woodcock (the thigh is the tid-bit) wtJi sliare 
of the luscious and savoury to.'ist. dP 

Snife or IPoodeoei and Iteef-steah Pudding boiled ili 
excellent; Larks, thrushes, and the like, as well as the 
smaller wildfowl. m,-iy be satisfactorily disposed (rf in the 
same way. In the truffle-producing districts of France, 
partridges, snipes, and woodcocks, are combined with them 
into p^tes, which find their w.ty, as articles of commerce, 
into every capital of Kuropc. Consideriddc sums are * 
annually produced by this branch of manufocturc. 

Sui^s with Truffles .-eight snipes by 
their Waks through them, and rcxist them witli 
beneath. When they arc done take a few troflies well 


or nte-decr, is with us a rarity, and is so iwetty a creature | stewed in brown sauce, and put one or two into each bud. 
that we always pity it when we sec it hanging up in a .Serve on toast with the remainder of the sauce pou^ 
nine-dealer’s shop^ As venison, it is infertor to fallow 1 over them. 


deer, and of that the inferior joints may occasionally l>e 
had at a reasonable rate. In default of venison, you may 
s,afely enqiloy the same parts of wcll-huqg mu(jon, four- 
war-old, when to be had. Cut up the breast and neck 
into smaQ pieces. Cut some lircast of white bacon into 
dice} brown them and a few small onions in butter; as 
soon as thqy are coloured, take them out of the pan. 
In the some butter brown some flour, and* put to it the 
pieces of venison or mutton. When tWy are nboiu half 
done, moisten with two-thirds of red wine and one-third 
of flRod broth. Add the bacon and onions, and season 
with peppo' and salt, a bunen of sweet herbs, half a 
teaspoonlel of essence of anchovy, and a dove w i^ic, 
if permitted. Shake the stewpan now and then, to pre- 
VH«l itidting and burning. If you have l^tton. mush- 
looms, they will be a nice addition. When dm»e, amii^e 
Ibe venisoQ on a didt j pour the giavy over iq after 


Mr. Gallon advises that, when rank birds are shot, they 
should be skiuued, not plucked ; for muph of the ffiok- 
ncss lies in their skin ; or, if unskinned, tfatqr should be 
buried for some hours, hcc.ause earth absorbs the oil that 
makes them rank. Their breast and wings are the lea|t 
objectionable parts, and, if there is aburaance of foo^ 
should alone be cooked. Rank sea-birds, when caiqiflit, 
put in a coop, and fed with com, wen found by Capb^ 
Bligh to become fat and well tasted. 

In the Rbman ntarkets we have seen otters oqioscd for 
sale. Their flesh lodu anyihing but inviting but Is uBed 
because the Roman Church allowi it (at woTas the daik- 
flesbed divm and other water-biids, mich live exdiHtvely 
on fish) to beiatca on mc^re or abtrinence tfoytt Hm 
best way of cooking them w such occasioas is to cqp- 
vert them mto a civet (omitting the bacon} or to 
them like a matelote ot fisb. 
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/ un rTCKUrifn PtrcTu f ' to the genend-^ealer, should be carefully RuardeA 

t H U V b E H OLD P L b T S.—L . stored up 

MICE. I s cellar and not clearing away the refuse in the spring, 

Ttf C fi m im m Afatat {Mmt m^cuims ).—This dcstruc* also greatly encourages m*t only mice but other sorts oi 
tiue little animal has been described as possessing “ mild vermin. It is not so much the loaves of bread and joints 
emtle manners,” and as being " exceedingly timid of meat careAiily preserved in the larder, or safe, which 
bm mis docription will be better appreciated by the bring besiegers to a house in the sha}>e of these pests, 
^over-sensitive j^ilotoical mind of the naturalist than by hut rather the customary and seemingly barmlcM ac- 
that of the household c^nomist. It is the purpose of cumulations we have described. The dust-bin is the 
our present paper to guide our readers to the saf^cst ami) proper place for such things; but it should lie emptied 
best aa^s for preventing the offensive presence and j more fr^ucntly than it usually is, and this plan is more. 

, destructive ravam of the mouse in the cupboard, the i over useful in other rcspecls, for it kcei»s ilic premises 
larder, and the dairy; to help the fanner to escape its fresh and wholesome, a point of real iinp«rJ.ani;c, witndi 
ruinous career,in the granary, the bam, and the corn- is too commonly disregarded, even in very fashionable 
stack; and lastf but not least, to s.ive from its inerciless ; nriglitxnirlioods. If the iMincs, fat, and waste must be 
ravages precious valuables in the form* of family papers, kept for sale they should be parted with pretty frequently, 
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qiarchmenfs, A cat which 

and books, be- f " ’ ' '■■■"■ -1 is not pain- 

sides all arti- I | pered and 

nursed u^n 
the lap, but 
allowed tc 
fiiliil its proper 
mission in the 
pursuit of prej’, 
IS the hrst pre- 
venlativc, nt 
course ; al¬ 
though it m 
a o III e t i 111 e i 
found thai cuts 
break and dc- 
j voiir »o exten. 
sivclyltiaillicy 
arc even mote 
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agreed that . chitdreii, their 

the difference of size and colour of the house mouse routing up beds of choice Aowctk, seeds, &c., and, Kistly, 
depends only on a variety of the same species. their bring riatur.ii eiicintes of our ;.K.*t birds. A preven. 

Many and divers plans have been dcvisctl and adopted , tative sonictiincs devised against mice is - iinmrdiatelv 
for the destruction of this pest, and we shall proceed to upon entering into pr,ftscssion of a doinirilc--to have alt 
notice such of them as we consider cither etfcctivc or the vacant spaces lielimd skirling txiards and w.ijiiscots 
desirable, prenusing that some arc best suiteti to one (the invariable halntation of mice) filled up wnh plaster, 
^lacc S circumstance, and sonic to another; while These methods, however, we conceive «.i be totally 
several may sometimes be used together with consider- iinpractic.'ible, as no one would pull a iiousc aliuut, 
able advantage. ! at considerable cost, while other inenna more simpla 

Otslruction of MUe in the Prevention, in this and less expensive could be adopteil. Tlu-re is, however, 

as in so many other cases, is better tb<tn cure ; it is there- a precaution which avail., tnuifi in keeping away lioth 
fore desirable, as far as possible, to .adopt such mccasures . mice and r.its, and this r. by supplying ana keepitig in 
as are likely to keep mice and other vermin from the ^ rejiair gratings and tiaps to all the ilrains. Such pro¬ 
house and, at any rale, not to attnacl them. See, then, caution is, oi com sc, i oirunonly iuiopted, othi'rwisr every 
that crusts, bones, cliecse-nnds, bags of sago, flour, oat- ; house would be infested, ’J Ik sc animals generally find 
meal, and ii,ce, grown dusty and laid by on some Sh^ or | their way into house by reason of having strayed 
»Hher, as also candle-ends and soap, arc not left about in j from their course while young, or having left their hoim-', 
*iw back-ldtchen or scullery, or thrown into the ash-bin. for w.tnt of food. Thev Urce*} very fast Aristotle axserteti 
*1^ habit commonly practiscxl by servants of laying by i that one hundred and twenty were produced after a very 
kitcl^ stuff and bones in a cellar o.- outhouse, wuth the ‘ short tunc by .1 pregnant mouse shut up alone, luit pro* 
view of talring them out on some convenxeiu occasion for ' vided with plenty of food. Mice breed at all seasons and 
50^K.S 
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'.ravel witliin ea.%y reach of their ho)e<>, only coming forth but conceal^ (wsition, as mice having so many enemie^ 
for the -sake of food and ivater, although they consume the seldom venture into an open 5 |}acc. when out of use, it 


quitting, like the rat, of their own accord. We shall, there-! 1 he rme Automaton .Mousetrap, winch may be termed 

lore, consider a furthtT methurl for getting rid of tlicsc an excelsior, devised by the same clever Inventor, is also 
pests—-namely, by means of traps and snares. Of traps worth notice. t 

thO'most iisii.il arc tho.>c sold at general oilshops for aA plan we have adopted with i^eat success '‘for thc^ 
penny or twopenre; liicy arc very easy to set, and wc capture of mice is to set a snare by means of a stcap- 
nave found tlicin useful, but it is desirable that these traps sided washhand basin, with a teacupful cw less of water 
should be pcnodic.illy replaced, or a means provided at the bottom, accoinpanicu by a scrap of /iheese, |dacing 


for t.aking off the 
smell of tlir former 
captives, otherwise * 
old mice will fi'M'e.>ec 
(ianger and seldom 
lie captured with 
sufficient rapidity to u 
diminish the race, 
owing to its great 
fecundity. For those { 
who are willing to 
go to the espi-nsr 




some screwed • up 
paper, q>icces of care . 
{let, or anything else * 
carelcsiily beside it, 
to stirve as a ladder 
•for the mice; they 
will drop vinto the 
basin, smelling the 
water or baitra Ity 
the cheese, and in 
the morning all 
that entered will- • 


of half-a-rrowii, M r. Colin Piillingcr lias invented an' be found dead, killed by the cold of the water, and by 
excellent mouse-trap, sold under the title of " Perpetual! having exhausted themselves with Iruitlcss attempts to 
Mnusetiap- rcgistcreil.'’ i escape. A plan, too, we adopted when a lioy, with un- 

Thi,singeniooslvcouiii\eiltrapisworthyfhenoiieef r.ill j varied success, in our mother's Lirdcr, wtiich had no 
who arc plagued by .any number of the pests. The j available outlet excepting the door, was to let any litllK 
trap is so contrived tliai each mouse as it enters sets forager that liked enter that retreat for dainties, and so 
it lor the nest, so that be ;v house ever so infested there SKion as its presence was ascertained by our hearing a 
is little dnulit but Mr. I'ullingcr’a masterly trap will readily j rustling .imongst scattered bags and papers pl.iced for the 
free it. The iiiip being tlius constructed never reejuires j purpose, wc entered the cupbo.trd and, when entered, 
setting, aiiil is always re.idy for catching mice, as the ! caused a slip of carpet to be pUiced tightly outside, at the 
bait will I.tsi for momtis ; therefore the only attention ■, bottom of tne door. Then commencing our hunt, w-ithin 
required is to free the trap from the mice which arc a few minutes the forager was sure to be captured, whom 
caught. 'I'his may be done oy dropping them into a pan ' wc immediately dispatchecl by crushing his head) with 
of water; but if they arc allowed to rcmiiin in the trap i our boot. This plan can only Iw adopted^ n a cl ose ciip- 
for a few hours they will generally be found dead, it: Imrd, without many outlets,but, when tKissiURfTfuijpiisscs* 
bclnu siiiuioscd that all others in *ccr- 


bclng siii>pi<scd that 
they die thiiuigh 
fright. The ev- 
tremc simplicity of 
the action of this 
trap renders it 
almost imjwssiblc 
for it to get out of 
order. We give 
diagrams with tlie 
latest improve¬ 
ments. Fig. I is .1 




all others in accr- 
tainty and expedi¬ 
tion, the utmost 
hurt to the hand 
iK-ing sometimes a 
bite with a little 
tooth, which mi^' 
draw A drop of 
blood, but w ill never 
harm—the bite ol 
the mouse, unlike 
that of the rat, being 


view of the interior of the trap. The bridge placed perfectly harmless. For the capture of mice in this 
in the centre wui ks on a wire hinge, as on a pivot, and m.inner. the trousers should be tied round the legs at 
is the means by which one mouse entering sets it for ' the bottom, as both mice and rats are apt to nm up the 
the next. In the repicsentaiion, the trap is shown open,' trouser legs for the sake of hiding themselves, 
or, iw may otherwise be termed set, on the side oil which j With regard to poisoning by means of arsenft, whiA 
the arn>w is drawn representing the entrance of a mouse i wc find is still recommended by naturalists, wc would 
and its passage tow.uds k in the direction of the bait, | siK'ci.tlly warn our readers. The remedy is worse than 
which is situated under a glass slide, represented at v. j the disease. No one w-ho has not had experience would 
The tnous" makes its way towards the light ..qid air shown | ever imagine the unbearable smeli produced by one little 
by the wire bars at u, and in so doing raises a grating f dead animal, and the smell will continue an almost in- 
situated at r, and enters the compartment o, as shown by ; terminable tjme whea death has taken place either behind 
the arrow s, where it is imprisoned. H represents a tin the skirting or between the ceiling and the floor. Arsenic 
slide at the bottom of the trap, which may be opened as i and poisons do not gcneralir produce sudden death, and 
shown <m the other side of the figure ; the arrow pointing the consequence is that mice retire to their hedes to die. 
to the m.imu'r in which the mouse is extricated from the This, neveithe|i^ is not the only, nor yet*hc gr^est 
trap. Hy nu'.tns of pulling out the tin slides, the trap may [ cdijcction to '^Imisons. Poultry a^ domestic animals, 
be periodically freed from dirt in the inside. Fig. a repre-1 not to mention children, Imvc with sad frequency been 
sents the bottom of the trap. A is the tin slide closed, I poisoned throt^h this means of destroying mice*be']ng 
n^cb slides towards the inkldle of the trap, a» «howo oa > used iiyadiciouuy and without care. But as it has 
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beeif foond iiecesftaiy,ill idme insunccs, to resort to the 
use of poiaoas for tM fpNtennination of mice m wdl as 
ms, we shaH (while not recommending the use of them, 
if nvoidible) five some directions. 

Pmsoned tnie^ sold by alt chemists, U amongst the 
aifest kind of ^isons where poultry is not kept, as 
chddien and'domestie animals are less likely to tr^rch it 
Pho^hotic pasts is another convenient form of poison; 
it is someUmeo prepared so as to be ruboed on bread, or 
, lirdxed with meat or bran, and sometimes in the form of 
pdlets to be put into the holes, iust as it comes from the 

* dusmist PtKM|dioric paste produces intense thirst; it is 
toerefere well to leave water near it, but away from the 
htd^ as, should the mice either remain, or return from 
their fao^ to'drink, they may probably die while drinking, 
and thus tn( carcase be fitv^ incarceration in tlm walls. 

a *Tlie following compound has been recommended by a. 
weUoknown authority on this subjectMix two ounces of 
fioutv one ounce of nux vomica, half an ounce of sugar, 
and the same (quantity of butter into a paste, with water, 
and l^e it briskly. Let it be placco in the runs of 
the mice while fresh, other food bmg removed, and the j 
mice will be exterminated for a long period. In pUaces i 
where mice abound, and more simple means, such as wc 
have described, prove insufficient, the following likewise 
. may be adopted with success:—Mix up oatmeal or flour into 
a thick paste, with oil of amber and ox-gall in ctmal parts; 
make it into little balls, and lay them in the middle of the 
infested apartment, surrounding them with shallow vessels 
filled with uratcr. This preparation occasions intolerable 
gthirst, and the mice will frequently drink till they die on 
the spot _ 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Tfi remoiv SuMte .SVrf/>ijr from Atarbht Mantelpiecrs ,— 
Wc have already-given dinxiions fur this purp^, and 
we add another method because, from recent experience, 
we believe it to be tbc best way of cflecting this, wiUiout 
doing any iniury to the polish of the marble. Apply 

* bcqmlw s — t ire stains, and then carefully rub them tm 
bylnbans of a very clean soft piece of rag. If the stains 
should not be removed at the first application, it must 

* be done again and again until all the marks are removed. 

7V» prtpare Pumtet Paptr for Crayitn Drawing t .— 
Pumice paper may be prepared by brushing over fhc 
paper witii starch or gelatine, and then covering over he 
surface with very fine pumicestonc powder; the Mirfacc 
tif the powder, when dry, being then rubbed over with 
white paper to render it as k>vcl and smooth as possible. 

Hmu to ostertaiH the purity of Salad fW.--Olive oil, 
commonly known under the n-imc of salad oil; in consc* 
<^ucnce of its being used in that prcpar.ition, is sonie- 
tnnes adulterated with other oils; die oil most com¬ 
monly employed being that obtained from pnfq)y seeds. 
This is selected in consequence of its cheapness, and 
being comparatively free from taste and smell One of 
,^ie tntohods emptoved to detect the purity of olive oil is, 
TO shake it up vioicntly, and noticing the rapidity with 
which the bubbles disappear. Another way is to apply a 
gegde degree of beat to the oil, which will then exhale 
the smell of the plant from which it was procured. Am- 
inonia is also employed for the same purpose. One- 
tenth of this liquid, when it is shaken tm witn pure olive 
oil, wai instantly convert it into a thick, viscid, milk- 
white soap, but if poppy oil is present, it forms a 
mass more or Im gnmuiaj-, according to the quantity of 
toat oil present. 

To rr^ore the colour of faded Black inko—’th/t colour 
of writing done «Hlh Mack ink as usually prepnred— 
tm paper m the preparation of which too mud) chlorine 
has been used to bleach the n^—is very apt to turn 
cokwr, and sometimes alinost dinppear. lo such cases 


the writing may be restored, either by dipping it 
water contaiiui^ the sulpimret of ainmonia,or^ expoin^' 
it to the vapour of that substance. Another way to reatoto 
the writing is to put it into a weak solution m pruaiiato 
at potash, and then, while wet, a very dilute solndoa of 
sulphuric acid is i^Ued, when the writing inutHtdiito^ 
teappears. 

H^ky food StoektUfT me marked itdik CotgHfkd 
Afoex.—bvery one has probaMy noticed that all good 
stockings are marked at the ttm with coloured lines, the 
threads of which the lines are formed being dyed emer 
Mue or red. The dyes are not what are called **9111* 
colours, but are “fugitive.” Tip; reason for the lines being 
placed there by the manufacturer, was to show that the 
texture of the material of which the stockings were made 
was not injured when the articles were bleached, the bleadi'> 
ing being effected by the action of chlorine, Altboui^ tliii 
chlorine when cardiuly used, and when proper core is tekm 
that the goods are not exposed too tong to its influence^ fal 
comparatively harmless, still, if employed in excess, it ao 
destroys the texture of the stockings, that they oidcl^. 
come into holes; hence the adoption of these omoum 
lines, ns before the chlorine can injure the material to 
this extent, the red or blue colour of these lines wlU ho 
removed. For Uiis cause, any slockinjU which do not 
show these colours, arc always sold at a Tower price; but, 
however low the prices at which they are sold, for th« 
reason mentioned, they arc not cheap, nm is it advisable 
to purchase them. 

To clean Cahntrid Marble.—W\x tocher a giU of 
soapsuds, a git) of ox-gall, and half a gill of turpentine. 
Mix these tether with as much biiely-nowdered pipeclay 
or fuller's earth as will form a rather stinish paste. Ap;dy 
with a brush, using a small brush to get into the flutiugs 
or fine work. Allow this to remain on the marble for two 
or three days; wipe it off, and should it m^t bo sufficiently 
cleaned by a first ap|dication, rcnci^ the (fetation two 
or three times, pii m vitriol, or lemon juice, applied to 
stains in marble, will remove them after rubbing the places 
with a soft ciotli for twenty minutes. 

To mend Broken Disher.—U you have any plates and 
dishes merely cracked in halves, and not shattered, get 
from a house painter a little white paint, which lay on Ute 
bottom of the dish with a small brusli. Cut a piece of 
tam the length of the crack ; lay it down, and cover one 
side with paint, which lay also over the crack. Pi^s 
down the tape, and sec tliat it is perfectly smooth. Do 
not let tbc dish be used for (wo or three weeks, after 
which it will be found to be perfectly cemented, and will 
never break in the same place again. 

To take Ink Stains out of Paint. — W.ash the smt 
with a cloth dipped in oxalic acid. In a few minutes wipe 
it off with a clean towel and cold water, and the spot will 
have disappeared. 

To clean Alabaster -Add to two ounces of 

aquafortis .a pint of cold filtered water. Have ready somu 
brushes of vsiious sizes, dip them in tbc mixturo, and 
touch all the ports with this mixture, using very smalt 
brushes for minute ornaments. After this rinse wi^ 
clear cold water, and set it in the sun to dry for a few 
hours. Never use soo}) to the alaba.ster, as it would 
discolour and spoil k. If the omiimcnfs are Mt kqit 
under a shade, they will require being done about twk« a 
year with the above sotution 

White hfairbU.—lDm. which Is used for ornaments and 
carved -maiitelpicca is gencroiiy the fin^ and should 
never be clcaacd with soap and wouw, as it injures it vtirj ■ 
much; but if-rubbed every dawu^a- rilk himdkerchicf 
or toft cladi,tl)sf«illbefoandallldurt is required. Croase 
stains may be removed from ftiarlile by applying a liuie 
magnesia, findy powdered, or sak of tartar. Allow it to 
remain on the spot a few hours; then wipe it, and aj^pljr 
again, jf the spot has not disappnred entiMly. 
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POINT LAC*r WORK.—IX. 

THt: rabject of our iliustration in tbe present numbm^ is 
a very beautiful design from antique point lacc for tbe 
boMler of a handkerchief. The comer is given, and the 
upper portion represents half one side, 'i'mcc it on th« 
transparent cloth in ink, marking out the centre square 
and tming the join nicely, so that the braid can be put on 
^in a single piece. Very fine braid, with .an open edge is 
used. Very neatly sew every part of the braul together 
♦hfrever it crosses. Make the stitches firm, so that the 
braid may not come apart in wear, and finish off each 
securely. Then arm the thread, which must be fine, not 
to show, along the pentre of the braid to the next join. 
Tack it on,c(n*ering the wMbleof the design. Then work 
•lie bars, crossing each twice, and button-holing over the 
crossing with neat fine stitches. 

Run the cotton along the braid in a manner not to 
show, from bar to bar, wherever a space occurs. 

When yie handkerchief is removed Iroin the pattern, 
sew a pearl Brussels edge 
all round the extremity of ■ — — • 

the outside braid. ' I 


COCOA. 

COfOA (.If also chocolate, 
which is only a distinguish- 
ilg name for certain jw- 
parations of the same 
thing) is made from the 
seeds of the fVfCfio Mro* 
hroma. a tree which grows 
in .South and Central Amc- 

‘ rica and the West Indies; 
and of winch the Trinid.id, 
the Guayaquil, and Bahia 
Varieties are Ixsi known 
to c^twesMi **rhe CacM 
thtP^nM somcwh.it re¬ 
sembles the apple-tree in 
its .qipcarancc, and grows 
from eighteen to twenty 
feet in height. It requires 
shelter from the i.i)S of the 
and for this rc.ason 
banana and other trees are 
first planted on the land 
which IS afterwards to lie 

converted into a cacao plantation. 71 »e leaves arc of 
a dull green, smooth, init without gloss, and alMut six 
inches long, 'ibe blossoms are at first m Iiiic, but after- 
ivards they assume a reddish tinge, and these are suc¬ 
ceeded b>’ fniits which somewh.it resemble cucumixrrs 
iKC cut), within each of which from twentv to thirty of 
coedb seeds are arrangc'd in five regular rows and 
surrounded by a spongy rosc-culourcd sulistance like that 
of the water-melon. The tree begins to bear alwut its 
fouilll year, and increases in fecundity til! it readies the 
ninth or tenth ; it continues bearing about fifty years. 1 be 
fruH when ripe changes from green to yellow, and is then 
gathered and opened and the seeds taken out. These are 
about the she of large .almonds, but more irregular in 
shape t they arc spread to dry, or, in some districts (as in 
tbe Caracas), are first subjected to a slieht fermentation 
to deprive Ihcm of their bitterness, when dried the 
berries are sent to matket, but before they are fit for 
domestic use the}' hUve to be fi<rtbcr prepare in various 
ways,«atid are torn known to the consumer by dif&rmt 
names, 

> CApcfflait is made by grinding the seeds, after roasting 
Okam to briag out their taste aM amau, srith sugar and 


some liavouring matter, such as vanilla, and pouring Uio 
paste into moulds. 

C(Kv.j-0t^ consist of the roasted beans merely brokeit 
into pteecs. 

Flalf or Kivt Gviwr are formed by crushing the seeds 
bctwiam hot rullcis, ami mixing with them sug.ir and a 
little farinaceous matter, and afterwards drying the paste 
in Hakes or ma.sscs. 

The scdil as a powder, in packets or 

otherwise, under a \ ui icty of long and fanciful mimes, are, 
or should be, the same in coimmsition as the rock cocoa, 

I and merely r^uced to a (lowdcr so as to be used more 
ea.sily. Some inanufaclurers also profess to render some 
of their prepared cocoas more suitea to weak digestions by 
dqiriving tiiem of a part of their oil. The sugar it atkled 
to the prep.i!vd cocoas for the purpose of rendeting them 
I more readily soluble, and the starch to give them a thicken* 

I ing quality, .and .also, to some extent, to counteract the ' 
I fatty nature of the nut. 

..•b/w/fcrthw/ij, - Cocoa is an article easily ndiiUcrated 

in Its prepared forms, but 
fortun.atcly the methods 
pi.ii'tised for its adultera- 
lion arc not so ptejudicial 
to IumIiIi as some of those 
in Use w.ili lea. The con- 
Kumer of the higher-priced 
C0C0.1S sufters chicHy in 
receiving too large a pro- 
jMirtiiin of starch and sugar 
III Ills prepared packet. 
Tlic clie.qKT saricties, how¬ 
ever, contain much which 
IS not atiMctive to a fas- 
iidiout |i.i 1 .iie, however 
liartniess it nay lx*. Dr, 
Normandy tells us, that 
they frequently “consist of 
bau ur musty cmmi nuts, 
with their sliells, coarse 
sugar of the lowest quality, 
gtouml with poi-iio starch, 
old se.i biscuits, coarse 
bi.«Titiy flour, aiiimul fal 
(generally tallow or i.v'en 
greaves;and that be has 
known chocol.itc “ in which 
brickdusl r>r red orhrc 
had Ikcii intnxlurrd to 
the extent of twelve jkt 
[ cent. Another sample foiilaincil twenty-two per cent. 

' of peroxide <•! iron, tl*.e icsl being stari.li, cocoa-nuts, 

I with tlicir sln-ll.s, .and tallow," It appiats also that the 
I separated husks of the cocim Ikmiis are iiii|X>tird into this 
i country to some extent, under the name of “ miMTable," 
i to be ground down into iheap cocoas, t.'olouring matter 
is intrmliiccd. especially in tnocoiates. .'ximc of the Ixrst 
! and highrst-pna'd foicign thocolati's .arc coloured w'ith 
J annalfn, but this is harmless when |xire. In England, 

; fermginrxis earths, such as «x,‘hre, are iisial, but thwm 
{ would do little positive liann in small rpi.intiiics, it nas 
been suited, however, that in some sainph'S r^-Icad and. 

! cinnabar have Ixxrn found by foreign chemists, Iwt we 
j have reason to liofx: that such poisons arc never cmpliryed 
by the English m.akcrs. Dn the whole it would appear, 
that when tbe consumer buys at a reasonalde price, such 
I as, say one shilling per fwund, tlie prefiarcd coctm of a 
respectable manufacturer, there is every probaixlity that 
he will receive a nourishing and wholesome article fairly 
representing the full value of bis money. 

Uf the great value of cocoa as a nourishing article ot 
food there have never Ixicn two opinions, A very little of 
the nut it found to be sufficient to support life. Cocoa 
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like tea and coffee, contains an essential principle which 
is called tfuobromim, atul which is similar to the theine 
and caffcinc contained in those articles. Theobromine is 
even more highly nitrogenised than theine or caffeine, and 
may, therefore, Oc considered as still more active and 
valuable. From tlic following analysis some idea of the 
composition of cocoa may be gathered ; it is, however, to 
be observed that cocoas from ililTercnt countries vary con- 
•idcrably in their constituents 


Theobromind 





... I.SO 

t'acau Ked ... 





... 3 - 5 * 

(.‘lICSW, lluttl'T 





. . 49.0} 

(ilutm 





... 15.00 

Sun.)i 





... 16.00 

Sugar 





... 0.60 

('l•llulo^d 


... 

... 


... 5.60 

Ash 





... 350 

Muuiurc 





... S.& 

100.00 


From this it will be seen that in addition to the valuable 
peculiar principle of which we have spoken, cocoa contains 
a large proportion (64 per cent.) of highly nutritious 
matter, in the form of fat and gluten. The former, the 
cacao butter, is too difficult of digestion to be Atted to alt 
stomachs; and in broma, a preparation of cocoa much in 
favour some years since for invalids, the oil wus removed ; 
and many medic.il authorities speak favourably of the 
system adoptcil by most of the makers of prepared cocoas 
at the present day, in mixing with the seeds a considerable 
proportion of st.irch as bcncAci.il, since the latter tends to 
neutralise the effects of the oil. It is said that the alternate 
use of cocoa and colTec is good to restore those to health 
who arc suffering from having indulged in excesses. 

The suficriority of the Ixst Continental cocoas and 
chocolates over our own is mainly due to the fact that 
the higher rate of duty upon foreign, as compared with 
colonial, berries, keeps the IksI sainplcs from our markets. 
Tlic finer varieties go to France and Spain, while our 
manufacturers are supplied with the inferior West Indian 
licans. (jood chocolate or cocoa is to be distinguished 
by its being oily and also by its melting readily in the 
mouth, and by its leaving no grit or sediment. Unlike 
coffee, cocoa dctcrior.ites with age, and to be in perfec¬ 
tion it should always lie new'. 


THE HOUSEIKH.l) MECHANIC—XXXV. 

HOW to PUT ON A UKK. 

On page 313 of wir tirst volume the construction of the 
various locks in common use was fully described In this 
paper we propose showing how they may be fastened on 
doors or boxes when needra. As this is a work which the 
household mechanic will frequently lie called upon to 
perfonn, we will commence with the ordinary " rim lock," 
such as is gencr.TUy used upon room doors. 

lliesc locks may be procured at an^ ironmonger's, and 
vary in price according to their quality—fronp eighteen- 
pence til four or Ave snillings each. They arc nude in 
pairs, right and left handed, so as to suit doors which are 
nung on either side. The hand of a lock is. determined 
from the inside; thus, the inner part being filacrd next 
the workiiian, and right side up. of course, if the bolls 
ritoot to the right, it is called right-handed, and v$rt versA. 
In order to determine which hand is required for the door 
to be Atted, the workman should stand outside the room, 
or, so that the door opens from him. If the hinges are on 
his right hand, a teft-nanded lock will be requirra ; while, 
if on the left, of course the lock should be right-handed. 
It is not absolutely necessary, however, that focks of the 
proper hand should be used, as those of the ordinary 
form may be placed bottom upwards upon the door; 


j but it is more convenient to how them in thejr proper 
I positions. 

t It will be observed that the ordina» rim lock is 
I provided with an overlapping ear. or flange of iroSt 
1 which is somc‘ttmcs perforated with screwhmes, atid«is 
I intended to be let into the edge of the door. The fust 
i thing will, therefore, be to arrange the position of the 
j lock upon the door, and to let this plate in. The proptf 
\ position of the lock is upon the middle rail; and it 
I should be BO placed that the shaft or spindle of the 
I handle used to open the latch comes in the centre of thr « 
' rail. The neatest method of proceeding is to sec a gouje 
to the width of the flange, and make a nvu'k on the edge 
of the door where the lock is to be placed. The lock 
should then be held upon the^dge of the door, and the 
length of the flange marked with a Anc brfd-awL The 
wo^ may then lie cut away with a sharp chisel to the 
required depth, and the lock Atted into its place, ukii^ 
care to keep the iron slightly below the wood of the door. 
A hole should then be made, and a screw inserted through 
the lock, so as to secure it in its place, while th^ outline 
of the keyhole and the profxr position of the handle shaft 
arc marked upon the door, through the lock, by means of a 
long, Ane brud-awl, A hole should then be bored with a 
centre-bit, large enough to allow the handle shaft to turn 
freely in it—of course, m the position marked upon the * 
door. Two other centre-bit holes should also be made, 
one at the top and one at the liottom of the keyhole, 
taking care to allow plentv of room for the free passing 
in of the kc>'. These lioics should nut be bored quite 
through from one side, but should be made gently uxitn 
the inner side of the door, until the point of the centre-bit 
is just seen on the outside. The oneration of boring 
should then lie rcsuiiied, by inserting the iioint of the bit 
in the small hole and the line bored out. The intervening 
wood between the upper and lower borings should then 
be sawn away with a keyhole saw, and if at .-Ul iirrgular, 
the opening may be trimmed up with a sharp thin chiseL 
'fhe key should then be Atted through to ascertain if it 
will pass freely. The luck may then be scr 9 wgd.qp i^ain, 
and the key and h.indlo fitted. If these w^ weMIrthe 
remaining screws may be put in, and the lock Anally liked 
to the door. The “ rose,” which is a circular disc of brass 
or porcelain, may then be screwed on, and the handle 
passed through it and secured into its place, by means of 
the small screws inserted in the knobs; ana it gives a 
much neater appearance to the work if these screws arc 
placed underneath. I'hc escutcheon may then be screwcA 
on in like manner. 'I'hc next thing will be to Ax the 
** box-staple," or hasp, into which the Imlts shoot to securc 
the door. If the door be well Atted, and stands even with 
the frame, all that w-ill \yc needed will be to screw it on so 
that it IS exactly level with the lock. If the door be too 
thin for the rab^t, however, the box will require letting 
into the frame; white, if it projects beyond Ute frame, a 
slip of wood must be inserted between the post and the 
iron box. It is important that this matter be attended to 
carefully, because, if the box Au too tightly upon the bottSr 
of the lock, the latter will soon become strained and 
spoiled; white, if too much room be allowed, the door 
will not shut dose, and wilt rattle most unpleasantly. * 

Before leasing the work the lock and the box shimld bo 
well oiled or greased ; and the screws Anally examined to 
see that they are screwed quite tightly up to their places. 

In the ease of locks for safes or dusets the operation of 
fining is exceedingly simple. Locks for this purpose are 
now made to shoot die bolt both to rif^t aiUMeft, so that 
no care is needed in choosing the band. The does 
not require Jetting into the door; all that is required is 
that the knhok M cut in the right position, which is gasily 
ascertained by fitting the lock on the door. In most cases 
the frame of the dotn and the door itself are of the same 
thicknea^ and of counc the bc^ when shot forward, passes ' 
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tbe name be too tiuck, honvevcr, the wood must be cut timuuon in the shape of other s^’inptotns ; anu (bcse^ fnr 
away to the same thickness as the door, while if it is too the most |>art, are twofold. They arc of a dyspeptic 
thm a slip of wood must be screwed on to it to receive the nature—the ton{;ue is furred; tlteie is an acidity of the 
b^of the lock. stmnach ; there is little or no ap|H'titc ; the stomftch is 

The huing of locks to trunks and boxes, although a ve>y troubled with flatulence; tlie faoweis are rottiive ; and 
handy and useful on, is one which iret]ucntly piurlcs the tbe mine pissed is scanty, ami, after standing, will pro> 
household mechanic ; and this not Ikcuusc it is in the babiy leave a little red sand, or lirickdust deposit, known 
least degree more diliictilt than many other operations to diictors as uric acid, alone, or in combination with stnla, 
• which he performs with facility, but b^ausc it mmin-s .1 or aniinonia. There is also more or less feverishness of 
•litde knacic. The mistake gcncr.illy made is that of titling ; the system. Still the essential feature of gout, without 


thb lock and liasp on together, instead of first securing the i which it can scarcely Ik said to exist, is tlie peculiar in 


lock and fitting the hasp to it. The first proceeding should 
be to cut away the wmio inside the box sufiiciently to allow . 
for the body of the lock; vihcn this is dijiic the plate upon ' 
^ the upper susfacc should be let into the edge of the box. so 
as to Ik quite level with it. Tlic kiyliulc should then lx* | 


tense pain in the first joint of the toe. accompaniotl with 
redness, and causing, ai'tcr a time, a tight .swelling of (he 
skin, 't his pam generally iKguis in the night, or, at least, 
coiiH's In .1 crisis in the night, more or less of it or of stiff* 
ness h.iving iKcn fell for a few hours or days before. It 
lasts A>r u few hours in this si-veic degree, and then 
generally .ibates for n time, recurring more or less fre* 


cut; and if the key (lasscs freely the lock m.ky then be lasts for u few hours in this seveic degree, and then 
screwed into its place. The hasp should next be placed in generally .ibates for n time, recurring more or less fre* 
Its proper ixisitiun in the lock, and the key turned .is it quenily in |wiroKysins until it .dutes; the swelling begin# 
would M if the box were locked, and the lid brought down to dot line : and the skin [kcIs oil in scales. As the redness 
with a smart Wowujiim it. In most staples or ha.s|i$ there disapjKars, there is often groat itchiness of the affected 
are two projecting pins left which wdl enter the wo<m! of part. After an attack of gout in a joint, there generally 


the lid and secure tiic hasp wiiilc the key is unturned; when, 
if the ltd be raised, the hasp will Ik found in the exact 
" position required. The lid should then be in.ukcd round 
the edge of the staple plate, wliii h should Ik let into it 
to the rcouireil depth and fixed with screws, if this 
operation dc carefully iKrformed there will be no difficulty 
in m.aking the lock work well at the first trial. Fitting a 
lock to an oidinary trunk when the flat staple is used is a 
still more simple matter. AH that is reepured hero i.s to let 
the lock in at the leqiiired distance from the edge of the 
box (which may Ik asccrt.ained by measuring with the 


icm.iins sonic swelling; tuid when the attacks come to 
be fivf|ueni, the swelling is lonsideiable, and ilefonns the 
toes and lingers, in .ill stub cases thcic is a deposit 
alKiiit the joint of uftiffof sii/n. When first deposited, it 
is of a semi-fluid or erc.iiny consistence ,* but if not ah- 
soilxil soon, it iKComes dried into a stony form, bitch 
deiMisils are called tnphrs, and .ire often very dcfonntng. 
They lake place also in other situations, as on the car, 
in the tendons of inuscle.s, in the joini-s making the limb 
Mitf and in the kidneys, and ulhct p.utH. i'hc dys|Kptic 
and feverish symptoms winch precede this kinil of attack 


flap), and to screw it firmlv to the wiuxl. The h.i»p should aUo more or less accompany it throughout, and require la 
, then Iw littcxl, and lockccl into its proper position, when be considered in treating the disease- The puiii «*ncr.i)ly 
the lid may Ik shut down and the b.isp screwed to it. Of begins in one tiK, but it may soon iraiwfcr itself to the 


course the fitting of locks to delic.itc cabinet wotk requires 
some c.ire lest the work it.scif should be in iuied. Thu.s the .inkle. Occ.ision.'dly, gmily subject 1 e o attacked with 
holes for the screws should not he bored through, but only internal complaint ■ suen as windy np-cn, or voiniling, or 
* jusiwdlfjjino .dlow for the length of the screw*, which bronchitis, whi< 1 > -uddeniy get wvll when a gout) pain 
mu«t, of Course, Iw regulated by the thickness of the sides attacks the toe or fixjt On the lUher hand, the disease 
or front of the box. Ag<im, if the work Vk veneered, ;« 1 I m.iv disap|M'ar somewhat suddenly from the toe or foot, 
'cutting away must be done with .1 very shai|> chisel, anti anti Ik; attended with worse syinplonis, aHccting the in- 
.1 little at a tune ; ordinary care, however, will enable the ternal p.iits. In this case the gtuit is said to have gone 
household mechanic to overcome any seeming diflficultics; inwards. I'hc be.irt may act irregukirly. There inny Ik 
and he will find that ability to execute these little i->bs in internal pain of the stoniath m Imwch, with or without 
»hc house will not only be a source of useful amu 'iicnt vomiting or di.irrh<i:.i. Sometimes symptoms of infl.iin- 
during spare time, liut will save the expenditure of a con* maii»n of the luiwcls otciir. 

sidcruic .sum in the course of .t year. Nitture of Ike Dheuif, .^ii<. b are the symptoms of llii-! 

_ reniark.iblc disease, and wc li.ipncii to know, to a great 

-extent, not only its symptom-., Inti its ii.iliirc-*in other 

DOMESTIC MEDICIXI-:—X.XXIIl. ‘‘rc very foml 

of explaining diseases by saying that the cause of them rs 

the bloofl ; and if aiiylKxly says that the c,-iusc of any 
Gout is a disease worth popular study, not only because given disease is in the IiIoikI, it is not easy ‘o lontradict 
it is one of common occurrence, but also iKcausc the ' them, only it is generally .a r.indom st.itement, not iMscd 
^laturc %t it is instructive. It can be explained to a | on any actual examination of the bl<Kxl. iful <'iiii.crning 
degree to which many diseases cannot be explained, and gout, wc <)o .-i-tually know that it is a tikKid (Iim'.ik, that 
there is much about it tb.u requires domestic medicine ; the cau<e of it is a certain acid in the IjIikk! - uric acid, 
tbapts to say, if a man with a liability to gout d'Ks not ; I'nc acid exists in .1 very sliglu degree in healthy blood, 
consider the nature of it, the things that help ami the 1 but has lx*cii ai tiially found to exist in much greater 
things that binder it, and fr.imc h<s daily life upon such (|uantity in the bliVKl of mrrsons -.uffering from gout, if 
considerations, he will find that bis doctor can only iin-1 a blister be .applied to tW skm of a gouty sut^ect, the 
perfectly help and relieve him. | water of the bleb will Ik* found, d chcmkally examined, 

SjnKptamt«/ the Disease.—’nK common idea is th.it > to contain this uric .acid. .Noi only d<Ks it exisf in excess 
men go to bed well, and aw.akc alwjui tw-o o’clock in the i in theblwKi, but it 15 divh-<rged from thclwKly, by the 
morning with a horrible pain in the first joint of the great . urine, in less than the uraia! ipi.initty. Such then, ns far 
toc,as ifit were being squeezed in .a vice, or pierced with a j as we know, is the n.iturc "f g'c't. It is a ('.iwaw! of the 
nail: and sometimes this may happen, c.sp«i 4 al!y to men j Wckk!, or of the system, in which uric add accurnolates 
vith% j^pnity tendency, who have b^n drinking too much J in the bl'Kid. or is dc|ioKitetl about the sin.dl joints, 
certun things, or eating loo hcas'y a dinner over night. I especially ihoo of the toes and fingers. The disease 
' But it»landy that the attack of gout comet on at the > may come on sharply and acutely, or it may be more or 


Ollier J or it m.ay not affi ia the nw, bui (he instei) or tlie 
.inkle. Occ.isitin.'illy, gouty Mibjects i-.o attocked with 


.inkle. Occ.isitin.'illy, gmiiy 
internal complaint • Huen as 1 
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RABBITS. 


If?«» constant or chronic, with 'jccastoniil aggravations, in llic acute form. 'I'nose who are snbjea to the Wute 
Wc may rf|M.'at here that there :.rc diseases of which | attacks of the disease are generally not unhealthy in the 

the kniiwledge that dtJciors have is so chemical and j intervals of the disease. There is even a notion that gout 

explicit as tuia. For doctors, or rather chemists, to be j favours lo^cvity, by lessening the tendency to other 

nbli' to show a particular fault in the bliiod and in the ! di.seascs. This may be gravely doubted. Most pet^e 

urine ; a chaikydooking ^not clialk, however) deposit would part with whatever chance of longevity the gout 

about the joints ; and the acui serum of the blood when 1 gives them. It certainly favours the occurrence of some 

tiic skin is raised by a blister, is a deiiniteness of know- other di.scascs, such as bronchitis, dyspepsia, certain 

ledge which is not common in the mysterious region of forms of skin disease, affections of the kidneys, itc. Still, 

disease. No doulit there is something very definite in many sufferers from gout do attain a good agis, 

othcT diseases, such as scarlet fever or small-pox—so _ 

definite, that a bit of riblion worn by a patient with .. 

scarlet fever, ami [iiii into a drawer for months, if not RABBITS, 

year-., and worn by another person, may cause scarlet \ . 

fever; so ilehnitc in the ease of sinall-(>ox, that it can | , 

be trinsfcrred by the m.itter of the s)>ots of the disease j It has been much the custom in F.ngland to regard tha , 
from one |>i rson to another. Hut in these diseases the 1 keeping of rabbits as fitted only for the amusement of 
chemists have not shown exactly the nature or ilic i children, or as an idle foible for the fancier. This is a 
composition of the contagious matter which causes them. 1 mistake j many of our Continental neighbours arc wiser, 

In scarlet fever it has not even been s<*cn ; it is only ! and make the keeping of these animals a considerable 
inferred from the clfccls produced. Hut here in gout , branch of industry and prolit, by suppl>ing thcFnglish 
It is demonstr ited, and can be I'stracted from the blood ;; markets with their flesh. \Vc shall probably learn better 
and, as we sh.vU see shortly, the mamif.icturc of it in j when we come to Iwve attained clearer views on the 
blruKl can be either increased or diininishcil. [ .subject of economy, and can properly estimate the value 

Grw.rrr.—fiout is often inherited, or, to sptrnk more j of little things. I'nder eeriain circumstances and good 
accurately, the tendency to n is inherited. Scuflatnore’s ' management, rabbits m.iv be made highly reniimcrativc, * 
Statistics showed that of 5.?^ p.itienis iilfecteil with gout, i and they ought not to be neglected by those who have 
in 3o<) the disease had existeil in either parents or giand- i gardens, and no facilities for keeping larger animals, 
parents. Of eases rejiorted to a rommission ol the | Of all anim.ils kc|>t for I'rolit. none involve v) little 
Frencli Ac.uleiny, in 34 the disease had been transmitieil; [ expense as rabbits, (ireen fo<Ki, where there is a good 
and Oarrod st.iles that in the cases which he had observed ' garden or fields can st.ircely be coiwitlered as of an)^ 

■I lieieilit.iry predisposition existed in 50 (MT rent. Still, | money v.iliie ; and if tlii-v have abuiul.mre and variety of 
It iiuisi be remembered, that generally only tlie tetfdfKcy ' wholesome gieen fodder, they ris|uiie but liitic corn or 
IS iithciiled. Men often complain that they inherit their ■ other dry foial far les. than p iultr;-, vliiUt they increase 
f.tlhcis' gout, when they bUoiiM rather eoinplain (hat they ; much more rnpiilK. In most parts of the country a pair 
mlieril tlvir f.itliers’ l.isie for noil wmc, and very likely of young rabbits of a month old, at which age they are lit 
the port wine itself. Undoiiiiledly, manv men would i to wean, may Iw bought for a shilling; in Inc or six 
never have the diseases they inherit a liability to, if they '■ months they will In-gin to breed, .ind in four years it is 
|.•areftllly avoided the causes which are geneially required ’ calculated that a single; pair of r.ibb ts will, if all accidents 
to (>|H'rale .'itnng with the tendency'. Hut it must lie ad* . are .set aside, increase to no less ih.in afiniilipn and a 
mitted th.it iti some men the tendency is so strong that, ■ quarter.' ^ 

with any caic livy can take, ihe disease will out. Hut • ifousini^. ■ R.ibbits maybe kept in two descriptionn of 
even in these, a study of the things that lend to produce houses - the l.irge rabbitry or the small hutch. To those^ 
gout will generdly lie rowarded. What are the things, ■ who wish to turn r.ibhii-keeping to the lu st .icbant.ige. 
then, th.u tend to produce gout or an cmtss of utic acul ■ we .idvisc’ a combinaiion of the two; hutches should lx- 
m the blood We sh.ill enumerate the principal of them, provided lor the rcieption ol the grown lni,;ks and of the 
First, exivss of .mini.il foiid, espcci.illv of rah anim.il , iireoding dix*s. while all others should rein.iin at liberty in 
foixl; secondly, the Mionger wines, esiieeially port wine ; ibc l.irger house. All pl.iccj m which rabbhs arc to lio 
tliiidly, mall liqinus. taiut eoines on in some men , kept should lx* dry, well ventilated but not draughty, 
apparently as a consequence of oviTwotk in depressing and pmucti'd tiom the inroads of rats, rats, and other 
or cold we.ilhcr. All these causes of it .ire iiggr.iv.Uod . ilestructive aniin.iU. In manv inst.mces a disused stable 
by want of exercise, and coid or damp will favour the ; or other shed c.m tic occupied .is a rabbitry, and will 
operiilion of ih ni. Spirits do not tend to cause gout. ; answer the jiuiposc, but not so well as one designed for 
When l.iken in evvss, tlieybave many b.id consequences, ■ tins particular use. The ralibiirv shown in our engraving 
liut the prodiie:,on of gout is not one of them. Hence iFig. i' is Mipixised to lit eighteen feet long by twelve 
the disease is not common m eoiiiitnes where spirits are hro.id, and seven feet high at the e,avcs. In a building 
largely ilnink, sin h as Scotland, Hussta, 1 ’ol.ind, Heninark. : of this sue, the writer h.is sometimes had as inany as 
the Unilwl Stairs, \c thirty rabbits. It is supported on stout “ collar'' ofe- 

.Such are the prmcqi.d causes of gout: hcredit.iry ten- wood, and the lower five feet six inches of the walls .arc 
dency, high living- but is, living in excess of the work ' made of rough planks or sl.dis (the outsides of timber- 
done or w.mt iap|>clite^ felt - and the free use of wines In'cs, which may be lioughi at a nominal price in a tim^T- 
and of mall liquor. As to the seasons most l'.ivourable to , gmwing district), which arc joined ti^ctlicr on the “clap- 
its iH'currence, perhaps winter and spring arc the seasons Ijoardmg” principle. Round the upper eighteen inches 
in which goutv subjects are most apt to feel their enemy. 1 runs a strip of galvanised iron wire netting j shutters 
The col l winds interfere with the jierspirmg action of the i should be provided to close this wlu n required. \Vc 
skin, and depress the vital power of the system. More- i have shoWn the roof thatched, but it may be covered 
over, among well-tivdo people, eating and drinking in ! with asphalted felt, or any ollwr material, ^f desired, 
excess is protvihly more common m winter and spring | Such a building would by no means kxdc unsightly in a 
than in the warmer seasons. > g.iix!en, and might be Ixiill at a trifling expense. A 

The gout may come on in short and ."icutc attacks, f wooden flf>oe*is preferable, as being more dry and warm 
or it may siMreely cwr leave ll»e system free, and may ! th.tn one of stone or brick; and if the floor xrcre mSTcly 
distort and disable the patient. In'the Utter form it is | earth there would be danger of the rabbits burrowing 
called chionic gout, and is less amenable to medicine than j under, and making their escape. Across this building, 
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itt the distance of a yard from one end and four feet produce may be turned to account as rabbit-food~"Such 
from the floor, a piece of wood is fastenett, and b^wcen as the outw leaves and useless pans of the different 
it and the floor are upright ^tara about six inches apart.. plants of tlte cabbage kind, canut and (nrsnip tops, out* 
'Hiis rack is fiUed with straw, and in it the rabbiu de> i sides of cel^ and lettuce, refuse parsley, and tiM like, 
iight to make holes and hiding*places. Of course this Of some wild plants, more especially live milky ones, 
arrangement is a mere matter of taste, but it is the one sow-thistle and dandelion, rabbits are lond. In the early 
adopted, and found to answer admirably by ourselves, > spring, Iwfore other green food is to be procured in 
la a rabbitry of this description the amm,ds have free ' aoundance, the keck, ur wild {»rsley. will lie found most 
room to disport themselves after their own fashion, i valualde. It grows frcc'ly during the months of March 
which they do to an amusing extent, and are f.ir more - .snd April, in ail parts of the ooiintiy, under trees and 
healthy than when confined in small hutches. Into this hedges, and in plantations and other sheheied places, but 
’vtMing rabbits should be turned when they arc taken care must Ik* taken that the hemlock, which resembles it 
f^rom tlie doe^and here they can remain till they arc re- in the shape of the leaf, is not gathered by mistake for 
quired for the table or for other purposes, lirccding din's it, as th.U jibnt is poisonous. *lne hemlock may be dis* 
litay be allowed to remain here, but it is generally better tinguished by its having dark spots upon the leaves and 


to keep tifttm stems, and 

in separate - — !»•!«*« <n<n,<. 

hutches, as 
must always 
he done with 
old biTcks. 

la c o n- 
sit noting the 
hutches it is 
verj' desirable 
to have them 
w ithin cert.un 
limits as largc 
.-.s jHjssihie. 

J.ess th.in four 
feet long, by 
three bioad 
.ind two high 
(toes notaliow 
s u (n c I e n t 
space lor tlie 
health and 
eomfiirl of the 
animal; those 

i^uld h.ive, 

In .viiiitii'.'i, a 
smaller totn- 
|i .1 r t III e n t 
coniiininic.i- . 
ting with tlie 
larger by 
means of a 
hole in which 
the nest may 

he made. - «« 

The hutch *'* ’■ grow green 

should be • crops, stii.li as 

.sparred or latticed in front to afford liglii. au<l should rye, rye gr is?, vcIcIk'!., lucenic, and clover, B|H.’i i.illy for 
inchne a little backwaids, and b*’ pierccrl svith holes them, ami a legol.irsuceevaon of'luli crops, to follow eoi'h 
iK-hmd, that the liquid droppings may run off. For other ihiouglnait the summer, should lx*arranged, louring 
the «akc of dryness, hutches shwild not rest on the the winitr iIm* duef fo«M| must fonsiM of loots, bucIi as 
gnmnd, but should b; pUred on legs some hlilc- distance swede turnips, niangold*wurre). t .irrots. and parsnips—-of 
•ibos-c it. Those wlm cannot indulge in rabbitites must . the latter lliey are extremely foml; (Mitatoes they will cat 
gecds Ixi content with hutches alone ; cheap ones may raw, 1/.;'. nrefer them boiled, in a dearth of other proper 
readily be ennslruclcti b> any one from old egg and tea- • moist foctl, apph s or apple-parings may be given them, 
chests, which may be btruglit for as. and 8d. respc'ctivr ly, ■ and es-eti ica-lcave«, when sqiicexe/l, or, as a last resource, 
at the grocer's, ; brewers' gr.iins. At all tiiw s of the yc*tr, rabbits sliould 

CVcait/rWir.-Rabbits soon become offensive, ami suffer I have a srmdl quantity of dry lofnl. Through the wirtlet 
in h* alth, if not kept perfcctly ( lean. The rabbitry ought ' and in the summer, if they will cat it, a little sweet 
to be thoroughly swept out every week, and refuse and fresh bay is wholesome, t'ulcss for fattening rabbits or 
stems of vegcubles removed daily. Hutches should Ire 1 suckling docs, eoni is unnecessary; but tbc7 should 
'horoughly cleaned twice a week- .Straw i* sweeter and '■ daily h.ive a little bran. Rabbits rmt up for fafteiiinE 
belter as litter than bay, except for the doc, when about; should h.ive oats, b.nlcy-rncal, or oil-cake broken sinalL 
t« make her pest. A little dry earth sprinkled over the ; roixerJ with then bum. 'rroughs should always lie i leaned 
floor of the butch, under the straw, absorbs moisture and out before patting in fresh bran or com ; the tiest iroiigbv 
promotes cleanliness. ; are those rmidc by bru.k-tnakers, as their wciglit renders 

/•tetipv .—Almost the whole of the refuse of gardens' it difhcult for the rabbits to ut^t them and waste the 





stems, and 
being gene¬ 
rally darker 
and less bril¬ 
liant in cnlfpir 
than the keck, 
as well «»J>y 
it* oflensTve 
Miiell and the 
fact th,nt it 
has much less 
down on the 
leaves. The 
writer recol- 
lett!i, when 
tt boy, having 
several tab- 
bits pnisniicd 
through hem- 
liH'k. When 
the difference 
between the 
two plants 
has but onec 
been ob¬ 
server!, there 
in liltledaiiccr 
of iiiistake. 
Those who 
have space fur 
the purtiosc, 
and wish to 
miikc ralrhit- 
keepiiig ri'aliy 
piufitable,wil| 
do well to 
grow green 
crops, sticli as 
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contents. Most rabbit-keepers have a prejudice against f 
giving any water to their animals, which js foolish, and j 
Tn sontc c.ise5 cruel. When the ntbbit has abundance of j 
succulent green food, it docs not need, and generally will! 
not touch it; but it should always have ac<;c*sj to a trough t 
of water, that it may drink of it slionld it require to do so,' 
and it will not then, in ordinary, take more than is gootl 
for it. Hut its green fo<id should not be given wet; if| 
gathered in the rain, as it must necessarily be sometimes, 
the superfluous moisture should be shaken off. 

When a doe kindh's, it is dangerous to allow her an 
unlimited supply of w,iter, or she may, under the burning ' 
thirst caused by parturition, drink too much, and give; 
herself a chill. Milk is Ijcttur at this lime, or if water is ' 
given, it should be in small quantities; but m<»isturc 
should never wholly lie withheld from a doe after kindling, 
as thirst is frequently believed to lie the cause of the ; 
young being devoured. If she is weak after kindling,. 
give her bread soaked in milk, or a mash of scalded bran ! 
and Ijarlcy-mcal; some persons recommend tea-leaves at 
this time. While suckling, the doe requires much more 
th.in her ordinary allowance of foial, and she should have 
some of a more nutritious character, such as oats, or peas 
which have been so.ikcd. 

It is usual to feed rabbits twice a day, which would seem 
SLifiicient, since, in a wild state, they cat in the inornuig 
and evening only. Care should be taken to proportion 
the quantity of food given to their appetites, as nearly as 
may M, for if more is given, they not only waste it, but 
appear to cat witli less relish ; and it is well to remove any 
remains of the former meal before giving a fresh supply. 

l)ise<ua. — Tod, or pot-Mly, is the most common and 
destructive malady to which rabbits .nrc subject. The 
animal sets tin its back and fur, its belly swells and 
shows if the fur is blown aside- a bluish hue, and, in a 
few days, it isgcnemlly found dead. This disease is con- 
sidrretl to be caused oy loo much cablMge, or w’Ct food. 
'I’lie remedy is, to give no cabbage and out little green 
food, .'ind to increase the allowance of dry. With old 
rabbits this treatment will rommonly succeed; but with 
I he young, which arc more subject to this disease, tod is 
generally’ fatal. 

Snuffles is supposed to arise from damp or cold. To 
cure it the animal should be placed in a dry and warm | 
butch, and f«l chiefly on dry food: boiled potatoes mixed | 
with bran or biirley-me,d, .irc considered a gootl feed for i 
rabbits suffering from this disease. | 

For Liver Complaint no remedy is found efficacious, i 
and r.ibbits suffering tiom it should ho f.ittened and killed { 
as soon as possible, white stilt wholesome for food. 
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OCCASIONAL ItKt-P r:iIAKWuMEN, NKEOLEWOMEN, . 
SWEEPS, DUSTMEN, ETC. 

The greater the aiwnmt of work th.it can be done at' 
home without occasional assistance from *' extra h.ands," i 
the licttcr for household pr.ice and economy.* Upon j 
this subject people are generally agreed, and nine I 
out of ten arsons de|>l«re the unpleasant fact of being I 
obliged to have occasional help, without, at the same ! 
time, making any particular eflurt to dispense with the 
necessity. 1 

The general impression of housekeepers who have ; 


and other domestic day-labourers are satisfied with shea* 
money payment. They look to be better fe^ in quantsiy 
if not in quality, tban resident servants, and, moreover, 
they expect to have the privilege of taking home with 
them odds and ends and remnants which, with good« 
management, should be consumed in the household «vbeie 
they attend. 

Kxce|Hions are to be met with, of course, but the above 
is the general opinion entertained by people of the class 
that go out fur a day’s charing, ficc. 

Connected with the actual cost of the day’s hire, should 
be taken into consideration the discomforts and disorder 
which the presence of strangers in a liousehold entails. 
For the time being they arc the guests of the sen-ants, 
rather than the servant of tlic ewtpUiyer. It is a rare 
pleasure if the extra hand, thus called in, goA to. her 
work in a thoroughly earnest and indeCitigable spiriL 
'I'o begin with, charwomen do not usually bring with 
them adequate knowledge, except of work of the roughest 
kind, anil the additional food and beer generally allowed 
only serve to dull wh.iicvcr energy and intclhgcnce*they 
may happen to jmisscss. 

llouseliokls that are subject to be frequently supple¬ 
mented by charwomen and other like assistants, are also 
liable to be exposed to still greater disturbances than 
those desfiibctl. The love of gossip is inherent in the 
class, and llie affairs of every one of the f.unilics the 
charwoman si rves l>ecoinc in most cases a common fund 
of convcisation. Domestic matters of tlic most delicate 
nature arc discussed, and in an unsparing manner. What¬ 
ever facts are not accurately known arc unhesitatingly 
surinisctl, until all privacy of living is out of the question 
with whatever neighbours may happen to be at the 
mercy of the same ignorant tongue. 

'I’lierc are fainilics that are never free from the presence 
of the charwoman. She is no sooner out of the house 
than some unexpected domestic crisis requires her services 
afresh. These households, with very few exreptions, are 
never settled with servants; good, badfind indifferent cha¬ 
racters from the last pLice, appear to be attcndwyyilj^tbe 
same consequences. The servants do not stay ; ncith# 
can they alw.iys be induced to slate the rr.ison of theiri' 
objection. It the reasons could be obt.iincd, tliev would 
be discovered, in a large number of cases, to be ^>unded 
on the f.ict th.it the servants h.ivc " heard something about 
the pl.ice they did not like." The simple circumstance 
of many predecessors having filled the situation within a 
short sp.ice of time, is often sufficient to give a good 
serv.int a dislike to a place. Even when every attempt 
has IjK’cn made to conciliate supposed objections, and a 
total cliangc made m all persons hitherto employed in tha 
house, the same mischance is .ipt to occur. One person 
is generally left behind, and that person is usually the 
charwoman, who comes to clear up and put things in 
order for new comers. Thankful as one may be at times 
for any domestic help, on any tenns, it shoulil be borne is 
mind tlmt the accommodation may be had at too hjgh a 
rice : and that there are occasions when it is better to 
elp oneself, or do without help at all, rather than re¬ 
tain tiie services of a suspected medium. 

Uncharitable as the foregoing observations may appeal 
to people w’ho have not had very long experience of 
housekeeping, the main facts will be found verified by the 
circumstance, that those who have had servants in their 
employ a good number of years, seldom seek outside aid. 




to engage people to do extra work than to keep sufficient 
domestics to meet any pressure tlwt may arise. If, at 
the year's end, however, they cast up the indirect ex¬ 
penses entailed by this system of management they will 
find that the cost has been greater than they imagined. 
As a general rule, the mere wages paid for occasional 
help is the smallest part of the outlay. Few chanromen 


j common interest, and are willing to bear temporary in- 
i convenience arising from unusual causes, 
i A just employer, sensible of the comfort a good servaat 
, effects by doiftg extra work, will not suffer her labour (p 
j go unrewarded—a little present, or a pleasure trip wdira 
I the labour is done, is a fiair and suitable acknowkdginent 
i tf the eerrioe rcaderedL 
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The cndy instance when hirinji' a charwoman is | negiecting to keep the mouth of the chimney clear by 
generaDy a .judicious measure is when a single-handed > sweeping round the opening daily as far as her arm will 
servant IS kept. The extra hand, then, snouid have spc^I reach. If this fs^ecautlon is neglected, the best con- 
work to do, and nothing beyond. She should be nrauired j structed chimneys will be liable to smoke, and sending 
^ come and leave at a certain time, and licr food and <. for the sweeps will be the consequence, 
wages should be a matter of distinct understanding. A | The R.imoneur Company is m excellent institution for 
washerwoman, or a charwoman who goes out for a day's subscribers who ore troubted with snudiy ehiinneys and 
washing, for instance, should be kept to her washing just careless servants. For half-a-guinca a year, one can 
as a gardener, working by the day, is ex|)ected to keep have all the chimneys of a house swept as oiton as liked 
to his gardening. Everything should l>e ready to her —a privilege, w*c pretdme, that is rarely abused. 

. luind on her arrival. The clothes soncil, the copper-fire Whenever it is runsidered necessary that a chimney 
lighted, and the other necessaries of the work supplied, diould be swept, Si>me one thouid be appoini(>d to go 
When her task is done, she should Ik' required to le.-ive outside the house to sec that the sweep's broom appears 
the kitchener sculler,’ in gowl order, and the copper clean ' above the top of the chimney. This, in fact, is the only 
and dry. The averagf pay of a washerwoman in and proof of the workh,iving been eireetiially done $ otherwise 
near London is two shilling.s per day, provided food and j the ordin.iry hearth-broom w’ould answer the purpose as 
beer be found ; «nd half-a-crown if requireil to “ find her- i well. Scraping the top of a chimmw-pot is sometimes a 

self." A certain quantity of beer or gm is generally | successful mode of curing a chimney of smoking, 

stipulated for in tlie latter c.i.w. Some charwomen are i 1 ’rep.iratoiy to the sweep’s visit, all movaMe articles 
wiflif\g to go out for less pay, on condition that their foiul i should lie either removed from the ii|>ar(meiu or coi^nvd 
and beer are found ; but in the end it will t>e discovered ; up. The looking-glasses should be lightly covered with .t 
that the cheaper and more satisfactory |d.tn is to pay an ! sheet or sweeping cloth, and all mats taken away, leading 
equivalent for all extras /’» money. ; .-i piece of drugget for the sweeps to walk U|Kin. After a 

Superior to the charwoman m' siKial position, but li.'ible j chimney has bm-n swept, the carpet of the room should be 
to the same objections in some rcs}KVt$. is that large class ' ihoronghly brushed, and the walls lightly swept with a 
of women who go out for a day’s work at the needle. The ' li.iir broom covered with a clean glass-cloth, 
blessed invention of the sewing-inji hine has reduced this ' Dustmen tire periodically necessary visitants, althmigh 
class of workers considerably, .ind it is now by no means I not so freqiirnity necessary as some pMiple imagine. In the 

easy to get a really gootl seamstress to lake a day's work I snbuihs of London, where the collection of dust is not t. n~ 

at the employer’s house. The Iiest have scwing-Tiiarhiocs | forced, there is no occasion for a dust-hin at all, except to 
of their own, and have plenty of employment at full nay ; receive sifted cinders, until it it convenient to dig them 
at home. The least skilled are still to be h.id, but tney | into the earth or otherwise dispose of them. DiisMtinsas 
arc incfficieni hands generally, and require cunsiant | ordinarily used are nothing belter than foul receptacles for 
supervision. I litter and rubbish that ought to tie consiiiiiM by the 

It is a great question whether, as matters stand, it is not ; kitchen fire. It is iui untidy and unhealthy tiractke to 
far cheaper to give out cxtr.i iiwllework thai c.innol be , throw vegetable trimmings, pieces of p.^tier, uones, nml 
done .-It home, tiy tlie f.imily and servants, in iircferencc to i dirty rags into the dust-hole. Tbe practice is also nri-ire* 
eng.'tging needlewomen of the t'ind now-a-d.iys to be had. | hcnsihle on arrount of the wiuitcfui MCililiesihe dust bin 
In the first place, a grc.vt deal nt time is usu.-dly wasted in alfords of getting rid of remnants of food. If decently 
m'cessary and minute instructions required, and set aside, su< h remnants would afford a niriil to some ol 
Considerable portion of the d.iy is s|)cnt in the number of (he starving poor, to be found everywhere. A .strict watch 
tne.-ils consumed. - on the emptying of dust bins in various neighbourhoods 

The real economy of having needlewomen in the house j will ticst illustrate the necessity of looking after such 
consists in scver.al mcmlicrs of the laniily lending .-isstst- , things at home. 

ance in doing the unskilled portions of the work • nmning i The practice of giving “ pig wash ” to people who apply 
seams, making piping, &c. I he seamstress i.s ’lien able j at some houses for the gift is also liable to tie .iliusnl. 
to devote her time to the more important bran <: ;-s of the Tcople really do not care to take the trouble of collecting 
work—fitting and finishing. At the same time, if a needle- the wash if it contains not rein.sins of loaves, joints, vege- 
woman is kept exclusively to this employment, she tables, Slc. Exlmvagant servants find (he laticr me.ms 
naturally expects a higher rate of remuneration than one a most convenient mode of effecting a clearance of food 
who is only capable of doing inferior work. Nceillc- that has been repeatedly at table. The lienefit sucii a 
women of the latter class arc generally content to receive i gift confers on the collector is very questionable, 
about two shillings a day ; whilst one working in a family 
whose daughters, for instance, do the easy jrarts of the 
labour, looks with reason to receive higher wages. From 

three shillings and upwards is often asked fur assistance BATHINfo 


in the latter case. 

'fhe chief economy in having dresses made up at home 
fies in making use of old materials. If everything has to 
^ bought new, there is little advantage in making up 
materials at home, that is to say, unless the seamstress 
gets very considerable aid. 

Everj'thing should be ready when the seamstress 
arrives; patterns shmild be decided on beforehand, and 
the matenals for the work sclecied. 

Amongst the rougher kinds of household Labour, which 
area hindrance to personal comfort, may be classed having 
the chimneys swept. Unless the siniclurc of a chimney, 
however, be very defective, there is no occasion to have 
the sweeps oftener than once in about six weeks for 
kitchen flues, and less often for sitting-room chimneys. 
Any apparent necessity for their attendance at shorter 
UMcrvau, is generally owing to the cook or housemaid 


C.Or.n AIR BATHS HUT AIH llATHS'; CUUi WATER 
BATHS, 

HKKonr. passing from sea-bathing (see page 211, Vol. 11 .^ 
to fresh water and oilier baths, wc may just pause to 
note that many of the advantages of sea-bathing may be 
otitained even by those who arc unable to leave tiume 
by the use of the dry »e.» salt. 

We have already, under the head “ Toilette," treated of 
the bath .IS rtg.ird4 its daily and common um* in con¬ 
nection with the general eaic of the skin. Heie, without 
treading on the giouiid over which wc have already gone 
^see pages 4$ and (>2 of our first volumcj, we shall treat 
of it in a wider and fuller sense, 

I'he use of the bath may be traced back to the pre¬ 
historic period. The Romans did not so much con¬ 
tribute to the science and practical knowledge of the 


■v 
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use of the bat}i as did the Greeks, notwithstanding that i and then you will readily rcct^nise the value ei thid btfli 
with tbein it was so much in vogue. It was at the end of i which is so much too generally disregarded. When we go 
The fifteenth century, at the time of tlic renaissance of the , for our raoming's waU^ it is for the purpose Of taldiig a 
sciences, tliat a more scientifK. use of the hath and of [ bath of the first stage. We relish the freshness of the 
mineral waters sprang up under the leadership of that | morning lur, and we often go out clad in looser or, 
IcaiDCcI monk, Clcineni de f^iratz. lint our business being 1 thinner garments than we are accustomed to wear, for 
rdtltcr with the practical than the l)istoric.il, we shall not j the purpose of admitting this b.ith to our skins. Wo 
pursue this phase of our subject. | lecognisc its value to our children's frames, and with this 

Jifficacy anti Infimnce of the The first point view wc leave their limbs unshackled by tight garments, 

toix: considered in studying tlie eftkacyof the bath is con* | with bare and naked arms and shoulders, although wc 
nected with the influence which it is capable of exercising ; ourselves have ticcome habituated to the practice of 
over the whole htini.in tmine, and more directly over the i allowing this valuable bath to be impeded from contact 
nervous and vascuftr structure of the skin. Look at , with the skin of the greater part of our bodies. Some of 
the comparatively enormous surface of the skin, and its j us, w'hu have become aware of the salubrious effect of 
large supply of nerves and capillary bliKKl-vessels, and ; admitting it, and Wiiu are early risers, slip on loose gar> 
consider tlie never<ccasiiig change of their contents, both | mcnt-> and saunter about the house or garden, oi sit at an 
as regards the extent of their supply and its qu.ility;. open window. Hut the proper way of (.ifring a cold aii 
indic.iied by the changes of colour from white to crimson ; bath is to undress coinpictcly, and rub the body with 
.mil livid blue. Look, loo, at the enormous |jower of the ; a tlesh-brush nr coarse towel, which will regulate the 
skin over the whole mass of the bloml, and the resultant; secreting surface of the skin, give tone to the muscles, 
<|u.ilitiesof the same; ns an excretory org.in, consider the | and gencr.d energy to the system. It also forms a good 
extent of fluid exuded .ind exhaled throiigli us agency, by j substuiite for those to whom the showcr-biitii is unsuited. 
which numerous deleterious compounds chemically formed j I'he value >>f the cold air b;ith and its local application 
ill (he lalMrutory of the human system, as well ns detri* | in arresting li.cinorrhago, in fainting, and in other diseases 
inentul extraneous substances admitted into the blood,! and ailmeiLts, is geneially known, and is fully appreciated 
are cxiHdled. Hy its agency arc removed iiitrogw from | by the phjNici.m. This bath has of late received con* 
the kidneys, and carlmnic .icid gas from the lungs. So sideiable atteiitiou from, amongst otliers, Ur. Warren, of 
important is it to life that, were its pores stopped and | New York. 

jierspir.ition prevented, death must speedily ensue. Such j //ot Air and lia.uwis Hatht. There is also the hot air 
being the power and functions of the skin, wc sh.aH have ’ bath, of which wc shall h.ive cause fully to spe.ik when 
little diiliculty in appreciating the vast influence a bath, in : we come to tre.at of the I tirkish bath. There are, more* 
any of its foims, must have upon this gre.it and powerful | over, gase.nis b.uhs, of whu b oxvgeii and carbonic acid 
org.in. With regard to the secretory powers of the skin, we i are the most gener.il. 

can t(Ki re.ulily ficrceive the advantageous operation of the Lotd Water /i,ith.—\\'e sii.iU now s[K.Mk of water baths, 
iiath to need explanation ; wc need only call to mind the ' which are di\i>iblc uiidi r three heads -ordmar}' water, 
eflTicient meUii.ition which is daily pi rformed by means ; sea water, and inuier.il w.ucr. .Sc.i w.itcr wc have 
of Its absorbent powers ; or how cmild the wondrous cures ■ alriMdy spoken of, and we will now ^|>eak of oiilinary 
effected by means of belladonna, meicuii.il ointments, i w.uer, of whii.li thcic are many fiirms, de|>cndent on 
narcotic lotions, innillices, .•md such like Ik; proiluced ? its purity or .ulmixtiin', us tcm|H;i.iuire, and the tnode 
Wc can further perceive the extiaurdin.iry importance ; of its apjilic.ition. Tlie tem|H;r.ituie of av.coId bath 
<if tlic b.uh with relation to the skin if we call to minil; generally r.iiiges IxUween 40*^ anti 65'' K.ihr., ^ItRbug!. 
the gre.it variety of diseases whiih call forth all our it may go os h>vv .is at whuh rioiiii water becomes 
.kill in their medication, which, without the aid of the ice. In tins state, too, u is somclunes locally applied 
ii.ith, woiilil be next to impossible to attempt. Where iin- with grc.il eliect. It m.i\ also exceed 63“, ilependent on 
mediate poi.imiary .ule.iiuage is to be deiived from a |kt* its e-xpo-aire to the sim, or other cause of wceptional 
feet cotirse of training, the V.line Ilf the b.uli has not lK*en heat. The eft'cct of the cold b.ith upon the system is 
Jorgolten It was used for this purpoM- by tlie tiricks viiy extraordinary. As well as bcinij: one of the most 
ind Komans, and is ,U presi iu employed in the training refreshing comforts and hixunes of life, it is amongst 
of those engaged iu .ublitics There is no doubt that the most ctiticient and most restorative agents that can 
•'he cold b,uh, or even .•poogiiig with cold water, lends j Ix' employed in the cure of disease, as it nerves up the 
lone to the skin, strength to its vessels md eiu igy to us ' contiiutile tissues, and c.ills into full action the circu- 
luiictions ; and we .iie glad to lie able to lem.irk that in ' latlon of the c.ipill.iry blood-vessels, forcing their blood 
This country diseases .irisiiig Irom w.uu of atlontion to i into the grand arterial trunks. Thus, when bathing, 
the skin imd disrog.ird to cleanliness .ire gre.itiy on the 1 the surfan' of the bixly becomes at first cold, and 
ilccrc.isc. Hut theie is a point very gmer.ill) disrc-| vvc.trs u pale appcarince, lx:mg deprived of the contents 
garded, yet worthy ol diligent study, namely, the difference of its superliri.d capillary blood-vessels, and undergoing 
of the clTccls 01 the cold b.uh uiKUi dilferent agc.s and a great change, known .is the shivJt, represented by 
different constitutions; not only inis, but more especially gasping, shivexmg, and general depression of the sys- 
Ihe ilillVrence IB the result of such rllects ; for inst 4 |u:*% *'^ *cm. Afterwards is fclt the reaction—the pleasing and 
shock which might prove tonic .ind beiieticial to a person increased glow of the ciiciilation, with renewed warmth, 
m the prime of life, might piove de.idly to the aged, or to while the heart Ix'als with fresh vigour, and the blood 
the imbreilc and young, since in infancy and ea'ly youth rushes with unwonted im|X'tus to the surface of the btxlwi* 
the org.inisatioD is immature, and in ,igc it is degenerate reaching the very extremities of the capillary' blood* 
und deerepi;. vessels. This is the picture of a healthy bath. N# 

0/1/ Air Hath. —There are many and divers kinds of one can doubt its beneficial effects on the Mstem. The 
baths, as also methods of bathing. First, there is the mt'ntal as well as the physic.il powers 01 the human 
common cold air iKith, not generally nreognised by us, by frame arc invigorated, and the whole body rcjoiijps with 
reason of our familiarity with it; nevertheless, it is a buoyancy and exhilaration of spirits. Such bmiw the 
bach equally with water, but it is our natural bath, as advanuges of a cold bath, wc must be particukr in 
water is the natural bath of the fish. Wc use it, too, a.s a studying how tcT ensure these beneficial results. Rapid 
bath, only we do not apply the term to it Rcrard for reaction, as .above described, is the object to be aimed at, 
a moment the emaciated condition of those unfortunate and which can always be obtained if fwoper and ade> 
creatures who have been long excluded from fresh air, quate measures are adopted in regulating the bath to tho 
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ftrengtti of the badicr, however weak or ailing he he, (on the brink of the bath, ondl the iacreaae in the dv« 
as the shock and effects of the bath will be in proportion culationis rapidly subsiding, heat vanisbiu', and thebod^ 
to the ten^raturc of the water, and the extent of tune j becoi ting thorougMy cooled, with evim a lecliog of chilli* 
the bather remains in it The water should not, as a rule, i ness succeeding. Now the true pimciple whi» favours 
be excessi\-dy cold, but this must vary according to ' reaction is almost the converse, that is, plungi^ into the 
Circumstances. Generally speaking, the temperature of uatrr while the skin is comfortably warm, notwithstanding 
the water should not be less than 60*', as a b.ath at iio**; even beads of perspiration stand upon ,1, which will 
will feel somewhat cold, the temperature of the human i not hurt if the bather be healthy; wno, having quickly 
body being, as a rule, about 96*. It must be observetl, j sliP|K‘d off his clothes, should plunm in headlong without 
however, that if the health of the body is sufficiently j delay. The rule of taking a bath, however, when the 
perfect to prevent any injury being occasioned by the too | body is in a glowing state, must not be confused with 
. great influx of the blood to any of its organs, the colder ; the deadly practice <tf taking a Imth before the body 




more beneficial will be the result; the reaction being toobsh people do, thinking to reinvigorate and restore the(r 
necessarily greater. The effect will vary in accordance energies. No bathing, it is to be remarkctl, can be safe 
with the jdegree of energy with which the heart and without the head Iw.ng first immersed in the water, or 
.irterics arc acting at the time. The influence of the what will serve the same puriwse, as commonly prac* 
mind on all the functions of the Ixaly is so great that ' tised on the French coast, iwuring a bucket of water 
the effect of a cold bath upon the s>stcm will, to a ! over the head and back immediately upon entering the 
considerable degree, lie determined by the st.ilc of the bath. 'Flic value of flesh-gloves for the purpose of 
min<l .11 the time. If the mind is hVnguid. fatigued, or ! rubbing the chest, and, indeed, the whole of the body, 
glouniy and desponding, a cold bath may be attended , should not be overlooked, 
with risk, and certainly will not be followed !>>’ instanta-. 
ncous and healthy reaction. — 

Let us now look on the other side of the picture, .and ^ -piu,; MANAGEMENT OF FKA'niKR.]lKD& 
consider the deadly elTrcts which disrcgaril to a lew 

simple s.'iliUary rules may produce. The effects of iiijii- THE following hints on the man.iKcmcnt of fcathcr-lxth), 
dicious bathing arc Continued p.atlor of the surl.u e of and on the preparation of frallicra for making ihein, will 
thcbraly, with shivering and rolclness, cnf ehled beatiiig Ix' found a valu.dilc addition to those given on the latter 
of the pulse, depression of spirits, generally art omp.inird ' siibjett at page 195, vol. ij. 

by headache, vomiting, and pain at the lower p.irt «f the After feather-beds have liccn In use for somi? four or five 
stomach, all appetite and desire for food consequcmly ‘ yc.trs, it is a point of gootl management to rc-dress the 
v.-tnishing. These effects arc generally produced by too iVaihers. This sliotild be done in a room from which the 
prolongtd bathing, c.s{Kri.illy in the t.i-ie of bathers furniture has la'cn removed, as the fc.ithem will scatter 
having delicate constitutions. ’I'hc usvl'ul, w-liotesoinc, , themselves in all direclionH; here they cun lie turned frnu; 
and healthy exercise of swimming often induces its pos- ; the ticks, and all dotted lumps broken to pieces, nnci the 
scssors to indulge in a loo prolongi'd enjoyment of the softness and elasticity of the whole thus restored. They 
luxury, from which tliey suffer in the w.iy .iliove indicated, should (hen be placed, a few handful', at a time, in a fine 
in gener.il, however, persons in gixul he.ilth, and of wire or wicker sieve, the dust and 'tier itniiurities sifted 
sanguine tempcr.tmeni, m.ay without risk, indulge in a 1 from them, an<! any stray quills wlii> ii may nappen to le- 
^naewknt’’prolonged slay in toe water, but persons of ^ mam should !•< rcmoveii. The ticks dunild, of i.oiirse, tie 
(lelic.ife constitutions, with pale faces, feeble ciii.ul.ilnm, ! w.ashed, or new ones can, if nccess.iry, Ixi siihsiiltitcd, 
.and of p.ileginatic lemperamcnt, must, uniler no (iicum- Pillows should be treated in the same way. 
stances, remain in the water any length of time. .Since When geese arc plucked it is w'cll to o.'inove the courM? 
habit in this, as in other matters, is “second nature,” outer fcatncis first, in order that the fine iimir down may 
and as, after short experience, spasmodic and convulsive I be kept separate. The l.ittiT fonns the most valiiubte kind 
respirations cease, wc cannot prcscrilw aov specilied i of feathers, and should lx* kept for making pillows only, 
lime for remaining in the water The colder i< water, i 'I'hc fcallirrs of I'frv yi'tiut; hirrls li.ive too much of thu 
the shorter time should the immersion continue. For the ■ succulent quill, and t<HV little of llu down of the developed 
delic.'itc and those who arc not swimmers, five and at ; Irailier, to Iw of much value, these or ducks are rarely 
most ten minutes, the water being conipar,itive1y warm, killed for the table before the featlieis are sufficiently “ up” 
is amply sufficient, and fifteen or twenty' minutes for the i to be of use. lint chickens are sometimes plucked at such 
robust and healthy. In infancy and in age the cold bath \ an age as to render the featlicrs worlhless, and young 
should be used with great precaution, as a shock to the pigccuis generally. .Such fe.itlurs ought not, therefore, to 
system is with difficulty overcome by the former on J oc ke|il, as they will not pay for the trouble of drying and 
account of its immaturity, and by the laticr on account diessing. Nritlier ,tre the fe;iihei» iff g.itiic gcneinally 
of its decline and degeneracy. It is here our ptirjiose worth preserving, as it is fieqiieiitly kept tilt high, when 
to teach and make generally undcrstootl those principles ! the fc.vihers acquire a lamt win* h cannot afteiwardt fjc' 
which favour the reaction wc have spoken of, .md to ! got rid of. They are also generally full of vermin, 
ilivott the public mind of a misinterpretation of the • For dc-stroying insect life among the feathers and 
^ommon rule, “that the Iwdy should be cikiI at the limc 1 cleansing them generally, as well as making them leave 
of bathing.” This rule, if rightly understood, is a golden j the skm more freely, it is found well 10 scald the bird before 
’wte; but as it has been interpreted, it is most pcrnicifais. ! plucking it. 'I'hc water for this piir|jose should lie of the 
Under its ^otcction has crept in a popular error ih.»! the i same temperature as for scalding (wrk ; viz,, three parts 
circulation should be in a comparatively quiescent st.itc, j boiling and one cold. The fuwl, &c.,, should lie held in 
and the body in a chilly condition at the time of hathmg, ; alxnil thri'C minutes. .Something wilt also be gained m the 
Thoso who have possessed the luxury of a liath in their • ap^jcarance of the fuwl, which will look much plumiier and 
own h(».isc«, have in consequence plunged into their bath whiter than if not scalded. Feathers thus Ireated should 
unimparcd. without first having taken moderate exercise , '•v w'cll dried on vh.illow tin pans tiefore Ix'ing put in Iwgs. 
Siimcient to produce a glow ; and no one know s the extent It nviy be right to state that in the emmion of some good 
•f harm that may i>e thus occasioned. Again, guided by the liousewives the practice of waxing ticks descnlx d m our 
•aine falv; interpretation of this golden rule, there .ire former Inn's is not atlvisable- tliey hold th.it ihe wax 
those who, liaving taken due exercise, kiiter about, perhaps ' rubs into the substance of the feathers and causes them 
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to c!of; togcthcY, thus dcstroyinc their elasticity. The i of the indmduaL In a young infant a quarter of the 
object of wnxini' is to prevent the feathers from working i earthy matter consists of the carbonate; the quantity 
through the t u;k, and the necessity for it m.iy Ijc av'iided gradually diminishing with age. It is found in the bones 
by buying one of sufficient thickness and closeness. of the adult in the proportion of one part to six. Elderly 

persons contain still less; in them it is found in the 
- proportion of one part to eight of the phosphate. «. 

'J'hc fluoride of hme, titat serves to give hardness to the 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. —IX. cn.amel of the teeth and to the bone*, is identical with 

citEiMiCAt poMnosiTiov ov THF HtiMAv nonv tlic subslancc koown under the name of fluor*spar. 

CHEMICAI. COMIOSITION ot tHt, HUMA.V BODY. phosphate of lime is .also found in cvers animal Ussue 

To resume oiir description of the chemical constitution of of the body. All flesh-forming substances, both animal 
the human hody. Calcium is found, ntrt, however, in and vegetable, contain it. Some pontons of the tissues 
the mctallir state, but in combination with oxygen as a ; contain it in the proportion of only one-half part in the 
hydr.-ttc of lime, which united with phosphoric acid, forms ■ hundred ; others have as much as two per cenu in their 
the cim-f ronstituenc of the bone. iSulunur, a substance | comimsition. Cascine, which contains a large proportion 
with which we .nre all familiar under the name of brim-1 of this substance, has us much Rs six parts in the hun* 
stoiK*, is present to the amount of 3 ounces 290 grains. ' dred in its composition. A human Ixxly of Ihc weight 
'Ihe iinpliMs.oit odour resulting from the decomposition of licfore nicnfioned (150 pounds), would also contain 
(iiitrid meat, is due to the escape of hydrogen in cotnbina-1 3 ounces 370 gr.iins of the chloride of sodium, or common 
tion with this substance. There arc also two ounces of an j t.tb1c s.'dt. .More of this chloride is contained in the 
eleiiieiiiary substance called fluorine. It is chiefly founrt ' body than of any other salt. In the blood it is found 
in union with lime in the hones, and in the enamel of the j that each thousandtii part contain six parts of ihii sut>- 
teelli. Of chlorine, another gas, 2 ounres and 3X2 grains j stance. It is lM:Iicved that it promotes health by assist- 
are contained. This gas exists in the body in corn- j ing the gastric fluid in digesting food, and that it also 
lunation iirincipally with a little less th.in the same | aids in the transformation of the tissues. It is probably 
(jiiantity of tlic metal sorlium. The body contains also ; also of service in other ways. One hundred and seventy- 
srii.tll tpiantities of other substances, such as silica. This , two grains of carbonate of soda arc also found in the 
metal is found, in combination with oxygen, in the hair ! Ixidy. '1 liis s.di is prob.ibly of use in {iromoting diges- 
and teeth. Only two grains of silica arc conteined in the ' tion, by rendering the flesh-forming fimd that contains 
h(Kly. j librinc, caserne, itc., more soluble. A small quantity of 

Iron is princi|ially found in the blood. It is so ncces- tins carbonate is alw-ays present in the blotKl. It pro- 
sary t.i health, that a reduced quantity of this metal is ' bably assists in purifying that fluid by aiding it to get rid 
indicated by diminished strength and a pallid complexion. ; of carbonic .acid during n-spiraii(*n. 'I'he sulphates and 


The quantity of iron contained is about too grains. 


phosphate* of potash and sud.i are also found among 


The metal potassium, a substance which, in its metallic ! the constituents of the htKly. Of sulph.ate of siKla, or 
state, i.ikes fire when thrtiwn on water, and continues to i lll.iulwr's salts, t ounce 170 grains are discovered ; 400 
iHirn with a violet flame until it is consumed, and whu'li | grainsof the phosphate of sixhi, and the same quantity of 
h.is so gre.it an affinity for oxygen that it requires to lx* i the sulphate of potash, are -also present ,* the phosphate of 
kept in n.iphth.-i, is also contained in the human Ixuly. I {lot.ash is contained to only the quarter of that amount, or 
.So is ina};tiesium, which burns with a pure white light. j too gr.tiiis ; and of tlie phosphate of magnesia only three- 
If we now examine the proximate principles, fiirmed I quarters of that qu.antity, or 75 grains. Tht .i4il^hate.s, 
by the union of the elements wc have mentioned, we ■ although they are so often found, do not ap{R'ar to ue 
lint! that - in addition to ill (Kiutuls of water and the essential to hc.ilih, or to the structure of the hotly. Th'e 
earthy substances of the bones* fat, gel.itine. albumen, and olhtT two constituents of the frame are peroxide of iron 
librine, aix; present. Of fat, wc find alxuit twelve pounds. iCo gr.\ins anil 3 grains of silica. The iron is met with 
Jn adtliiion to other important uses, fat seiwes to cover cfiielly in the bluoil; it .issisls that fluitl in conveying 
the surface of the IxKly, beneath the skin, and thus fills | oxygen to the system. Iron is also found in the gastric 
up the inequalities of the frame, so that the skin may lay Muice. liiunan h.iir contain* this mcloJ, and it is also 
smoothly over it. It also acts us a ctishitui to protect 1 present in the pi^^mentum or black colouring 

imtmrtaiit organs from injury by mechanical violence, &c. ■ matter of the eye. 

The uver.igi' quantity of gelatine contained in the luHly Other metal*, su'di as copper, lead, and manganese, 
is about fifteen pouncis. The skin, animal matter of the havt* ociMsionally Ixcn found in the bile, but only in con- 
ivuies, ligaments and tendons, and m.my of the tissues, *e«|ucncc of their Iwving Ixcn taken accidentally with the 
contain tins substance. Of albumen the tramc contains food, 
font- ixmntls three ounces. 'Ihis substance ts the chief 

portion of tht' h'.nid |wrt of the blwd. The scrum that COOKERY_L. 


li. Mibstanre. It also enters largely into the composition Da/itMioH 1 he tlwcllors on the south coast d 

i' the in ives, br.iin, and spinal cord. Four podfids of i England, uncovering some sen-side pl.vnts over which the 
Lirme .u,; contained in the IkkIj'. It is chiefly found in ; sand had been dnfied by the wind, discovered sea-kale. 


portion of the h'and |Ktri of the bliK'd. The serum that mniCPtlV 1 

1* lett when the hhiiKl has become coagulateil and the clot _ _ _ | ’ 

h.i* M'p.anited fn'm the other (mrtioii, consi-sts chiefly of NATIVE VECETABI.ES. ^ 

thi. Mibstanre. It also enters largely into the composition DaittMiou 1 he tlwcllors on the south ccast ol 

of the noives, br.iin, and spinal cord. Four podfid* of England, uncovering some sen-side pl.vnts over which the 
tihrme .«i<; contained in the IkkIj'. It is chiefly found in sand had been dnfied by the wind, discovered sea-kale, 
li.r imisi les. That portion of the blood which forms a cooked, and ate it, and so led to its introduction into odr 
clot when withdrawn from the IkkIv, almost entirely g.trdens. Workpeople, levelling mole hill-, in a p.isture; 
euu'.i-t* of 'his principle. About eight {Knindsof mineral ■ found delicate white shoots which, on t.isting, they fotind 
ni-stter arc K.et with in a man weighing 150 pounds, the ! so excellent that blanched dandelion was soon an cstab- 
chief part being found in the osseous portion of the frame, j lished salad, to lie had in spring in almost every civilised 
.\mong the earthy matters contained in the bones, we find Continental market. The mode of blanching is generally 
iiv<* pounds thirtcrn ounces of the phosphate of lime. copied from the moles; a little earth or sand if. thrown 
Wc also find one pound of the carbonate and three over the plant as it grows wild, and. after many days, the 
ounces of the fluoride of lime, and a small quantity of produce taken... A surer plan, which we adopt oor^ves, 
(tic phosphate of magnesia. The relative proportions is to take up dandelion roots in autumn, trim off aU the q<d 
of the carbonate of hme, found in company with the! leaves, plant them as thick as they will stick in large 
I lio*ph.ate of lime in bones, varies according to the age [ flower-pots in earth or sand, give them one watering, and 
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ttien set them in a warn and quite dark cellar. When the boikd sausages. The dandelion, thouf^ a wholesome 
yeHow-blancbed shoots are thm or four inches long, and not unpleasant bitter, is less palatable without the 
they are fit to cut 'fhe roots will produce a small s^^cond sorrel. We prefer the coinbiiuition to most spccunetia 
crop, after which they are only fit to be destruyi'd. It is. of spinach th^ fall to our lot. Uut it urill prolMbly find 
even better to plant fresh roots than to wait fur the scanty its way to the tables of the rich before it is wclcomctl by 
eaecond crop. l>undelion$ are not difficult to find. The persons in straitened eircuinstuna's. 
owl, who onered to settle five hundred ruined villages on AW/W. insulficient blanched for salad, is excellent, 
his daughter as a marriage portion, said, “ (iod grant a stewed as above, and served spinacluvise. Ily itsetf, it 
long life to Sultan M.ahmou<i; while he reigr.s over us, inclines to the sea-kale fl.awiur; sorrt'l can be mixed 
we diail never want ruined villages." So, lovers of this with it, in less qiuiiitit}' than with d.mdelion. 
salad may My, “ God gram long lives to slovenly farmers St^rre/ (Kttitur Av/efri), so often mentioncti here, grows 
and gardeners ; while they reni.ain .iinonmt us, even in wild, and ni.iy lx* h.nl for the plucking ; the wild s|:iecies, 
* a minority, we shall never want for tLindelions.” Never- too, is good, though ihe leaves are small. Hut to avoid 
theless, blaoched dandelion is never t it takes the trouble of hunting for it, and sonielinies having to 
too much trouble to ^ow it in quantity, which may be look for i: needle in :i Ixatlc of h.ty, every garden should 
a reason with sonic for not despising it. Do you like contain .a few plants, and, as the taste for it increnses, a 
nuts? iR this, you li.ive their fl.tvour and their cris|>- row. 'I’hc most useful variety is the broad-leaved sorrel, 
ness, without their indigestihility. I'cniiit us to recom- easily propag.itcd either by seed or division of the root; 
mend a trial The best dressing is a sufficiency of gowl which root. Tike that of rhubarb, will stand almost any 
oil, a sprinkling of salt, .and a slight dash of vinegar; or amount of j]I-us.ige. After being kicked about the garden 
the salad mixture without oil, already given, may be used, ever so long, and planted, it wilt grow without allowing 
N.%. -Hlanched dandelion i.s an elegant addition to a signs of bearing malice. *l'hc sent is very small, ^d 
mixed saL-id, as of celery-hearts, beet-root, blanched must only be slightly covered with earth. The plants 
chicory, watercress, blanched endive, d:c.; but it should may be thinned to from three to six inches apart; but 
always lie present in sufficient qu.-intity to give the cha- | if they are left crowded no great harm will be done, aw 
racter to the salad they must eventually be transplanted. .Spring-sown sorrel 

Hut es'cn unblanchcd dandelion is consumed in France may Ik cut the next autumn; during the following season 
in enormous tpiantitics, as salad, throughout the spring, it will afford several cuttings. 

Wunu-n scour Ihe fields and p.istures with a b.-iskel and a While our gardeners .ire wearehing after new spinnreotts 
knife, and every plant they light upon is secured to help pl.mts, and still ret.iin for summer use that very indifferent 
to fill the bowl. It is simply picKod over, washed, and though historic vegetable, New Zealand spinach (Tftra^ 
sent to markei, and finds ready purcluisers in the I’arisian fiflnia rr/hinut,) which we owe to Captain Cook and 
work|K’oplc and bourip'oisie. It is dressed in the ordinary .Sir Joseph H.mks, they forget another dock, the good old 
way, with oil, vinegar, pepper, s.ili. and mustard. In ]|.-ilian |Krciinial lierb*- 

spitc of its i>opulariiy with our neighbours, we cannot Patience {Pnmev Aatientia), which Is as easily cul- 
rcconiniend tAts s.dad as .i dainty, though it may Ik a tivated as sorrel, and remarkable for its precocity ni a 
wholesonm stop-gap and a good sjinng altenilivc ; for it spring spinach. Its handsome, reddish-st.iikeii, fKrennial 
is bitter and tough, re<]uiring patient mastication. Un- leaves, might priKure its adtni.ssion : s a foliage-plant in 
blanched dandelion, in our opinion, is better cooked, many a suburban shrubbery or ro. kery. It will bear 
when it becomes .a really scrvice.ible veget.ahlc. cutting over three or four times dining the summer, itiid 

iild'oiif^ftandelhn. This is one of the receipts which will continue p<-<ductive lor sei'cral ye.irs. Neill intnnnies 
Wighten prejudiced persons by their very name, iKcausc that jwtieiice has f.tllon mto disuse, bi‘C.iiise }M-o[ilr tio 
They never heard of such .a thing before. All we say is, not know how to cook it. Those who ran couk spinach 
first try, and then condemn it. f-rocure a quantity of (and not every good plain look tan,', will find no 
fresh green dandelion le.ivcs—the weed so iioiiblesomc difficuliy in the ni.iller. Kend off e.ich greim side of 
in neglected g.udcns—.-uul whu h lakes permanent pos- the leaf from the mid-rib ; throw them into cold water; lei 
session of all waste lands. The article isanydnig but them lie there long enough to remove grit and restore their 
scarce, and fresh growths after showtTy wcathi’r lay Ik freshness. I’ut llietii into a close-covered s>mcep.in, with 
h.-id .dl summer and autumn Jong. Procure .in crmal no more water llian hangs to them, with the usual pre- 

qu.aniily of sorrel le.aves. keeping the two scpar.ite. l^rk cautions to prevent Inirniiig. When lender, mash well 

out all withered tips .and tuts of root, and reject (he with a spiKtn, ivasoiung willi l>c|)per, salt, nnd bullei. 
footstalks of the le.ivcs. .Shred each, not Iwj coarsely, When these are incorporated, tuin your paticnee into a 
into two p.iils of water, and wash them well, to get hot vegctahic-dish; snmoih the surfiice with the iMck of 
rid of grit, &c. 'I'hen fish out the shred dandelion, .a spoon; toast a hIu c of bread, butter it well; cut it 
and pul it into a large stcwn.in; ixiur over it enough into smidl du e, and sprinkle them over the vegcf.ibies. 

boiling water to cover it, .and let it boil. A pan (cop|UT Patience being the very mildest of all the plimis that 

or iron, not tinned sheet-iron) with a stout, thick bottom .ire used as .spin.-iches, it is improved, t<» the taste of 
is be.sl, to avoid burning; against which, frt'cjueni m.'tny, by the addition, at the tune of cooking, of a small 
stirring during the whole cooking is advisable. The ! proportion of sorrel, or of true spinach, or of lioth. 
dandelion is put in first, bec.\usc it lakes much longer! A native candidafe for fhe f.ivour of ganleticTS is-» 
^tewing. When it is half done, put in the sorrel, stirring j Hood KiHf' ltfHry,WitdSltimich ^i.htrrrphyllum bonuM 
It well in amongst it. The quantity of liquid should Ik j//mrtVvr), or Ooo\e^ot>f, -'Ijic lniinl>l<-r classes of tins 
kept as small as may lie. If when the herbs .arc perfectly ; countn/ long used this neg|i.-< tcd plant as an esculent, and 
tender, there remains no more moisture than suffices to ' it merits renewed attention and eiqicfimcnt on the |«rt of 
maintain the whole in a si.ite of mash, you h.avc quite ; the gardener .inrl the cook. Ii manifests its hankering 
succeeded. If there is more, it must Ik drained away, • .after the pleasures of doincsiit ity by growing naturally 
or boiled down; which latter cxp'iscs it to the risk of! in places which receive the outcast rubbish of human 
burning The right consistency and mellowness obtained, ‘ dwellings. If as much pains had iKcn bestowed t»i it as 
•dr in a lump of butter, season lightly with pepper and ' h ive iKen on rhubarb, perhaps the result might be sotne- 
sah, and serve, like spinach, in a vcgetablc-disL You ‘ thing really ^«l. The young sboott arc eaten in sjiring 
may garnish with strips and triangles^ fried bread. It ' as a sort of rustic asparagus, (.'urtis says ih.at in lus 
goes well wiUt white meats—sweetbreads, vc.i .1 in general,. time, Good King Henry was cultivated in Lincolnshire 
and pork; it serves well as a bed for poached eggs or ^ in preference to garden spinach. It is easily propagated 
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by <Uviding the roots in autumn, to be planted a foot or for salads, whOe the capsufo centains an opiate 
fifteen inches apart, and a bed will last for several years.— ployed in medicine for slecping’draughts, sootbing-lotionsi, 
Dttamerdi Kitchen Garden. dec. In Eastern Europe, the quite young shoots of the 

The IValercreu (Nasturtium aqnalicum} is appreciated, wild hop are blanched, like seakale, by covering them 
both at home and abroad, with some* approach to its with earth, when they make a delicate disb^ in high 
real value, especially in places where it is not to be had ] esteem. Unblanched and t<x> forward, they are uneatabii* 
easily. Among the Utings we recoinniend people to do j tough and bitter. 

for themselves, when they can, is the g.tthering of water* | The great ejection both to nettles and ferns as food, is 
cresses. A professional watc-rcrei'ter who has found a , the shortnessoftbe period during which they remain young 
luxuriant bed, cannot Ik* expected to turn her back u(«on > and tender. A couple of hot days in spring will nuike aO 
it because the water in which it grows is foul. External ‘ the diifcrencc between their bewg serviceable and ua* 
impurities are to be removed by washing; but what of | serviceable; but in this respect they are not worse than 
the impurities absorbed within } If you cannot find i spinach, garden<crcss, and several others; and it is, 
cresses in runninjr water, ) ou can take them from waters perhaps, even easier to control the effects of the seasons 
that are still, but pure. Besides, not only the pleasure, than to overconie popular prejudice, 
but the health derived from a country walk consists in 'I'he only British, fern likely as be even looked at as 
its having an object; and a cress-hunt is not, that we food is the Common Brake, of which the fern wliose 
perceive, less dignified than a fern-chase or a beetle-hunt, underpound stem is eaten by the Neyi ZcaLindcrs, is 
watcrcrcsscs, with us, arc mo.stly used with bread and regaroed by botanists as a mere variety. The former, 
salt, as an accompaniment to cheese. .Sometimes they re- in times of necessity, furnished the poorer inhabitants 
place radisiics on the breakfast or liiix lieon-tabie. 'I hey of Normandy with an ingredient used in the composi- 
arc excellent dressed as s.ilad, with oil, &c., or salad* tion of their bread ; and in Siberia and other nortWrn 
mixture, either alone or in a medley salad. They are countries it is sometimes used in brewing ale; one-third 
good, t<io, iwiled as spinach the only way in which they of the fern-root Iwing employed along with two-thirds 
are eatable after running up to tlowcr. Who ever heard of malt. The Kev. M. J. Iforkclcy writes that, " Having 
of cooked watercrcsscs.^ and who, at one epoch of the had occasion to examine the rhiioma of our common 
history of the world, ever heard of boiled turkey and Bracken, it became a matter of interest to ascertain what 
oysler-sauccWilliam the Conqueror probably never sort of food might be atforded by it. I'be result was ,i 
heard of stuh things. Watercresscs aic good from ciursc but palatable food, perfectly free from any dis- 

autumn till early summer, unless when cut off by frost agreeable tlaiotir; much better, indeed, to my taste, and 

Bronze-leaved specimens arc most e^itcemud. Their hue probably not less nutritious than cassava bicad.'* 
may arise from their containing u .slight trace of iron, The young fronds of the common fern, when sprout' 
which would confirm the justness of the preference. ing, and while quite young and tender, have been rc- 

Nettles and Fernu —(lalton informs us, in one of iiis commended to be used as a blanched vegetable, like 
works, that tlierc are two mmleracely nutritious plants .asparagus; those of the male fern would probably give 
(also probably wholesome and incdiciii.il, as correctives of still greater satisfaction in evciy respect, /.<•., both as to sire 
a salt-meat diet) -nainciy, nettles and ferns of various andti.ivour. Dr. Claikcwritcs and his reasoning deserves 
species-that are found wild in many countries ; and he serious attentionThe properties of ferns arc tome, anti¬ 
says : “ When the young stems of ferns .ire gathered quite bilious, and decidedly deobstruent; and therefore a fern, if 
tender, before they are covered with down, and while the esculent, might be ex(>ccied to be very serviceable as 
first It'aves an* Ixrnt and rolled u(> in themselves, you ! change of diet to those hibouring under dyr.gcpsia and 

have only to Ixiil them in pure water to realise .-i dish of | Us consequences. .And as ive h.ive no fern or omcr'allitd 

tielicious .isp.tragus. We would also recommend the i plants in use as articles of fou<l, an esculent vegetabK- 
ncttle, which, in our opinion, might lie made an ad- {taken fiom a class of pl.ints so widely dilicrent from all 
vanl.igeous substitute for spinach ; indeed, mure than | those at present cultivated, might be expected to be nut 
once we proved this by our own experience. I'hc nettles [ wiihout its advantages. 

sliouUl be gathered quite young, when the leaves are [ “The result of my inquiry, which w.is extended over 
lierfectly tender. The plant should be pulled up w hole, six weeks, is entirely in the atniin.iiivc, so far as that the 
with a portion of the root In order to preserve your young fronds when completely blanched are an .igrce- 
hunds from the sharp, biting liquid which issues from the able esculent vegetable, parcels of thorn h.iving lx.'civ 
ixiints, voii should wiap them in linen of close texture, sent as a new urin.i::icd vegetable to {sartics who have 
When unco the nettle is l>oilc*d, it ts itcrfectly innocuous, all of them in return sent written acknowledgments to 
and this vegetable, so rough in its exterior, becomes .a that effect. 

ver^* rlchcate dish. We were able to enjoy this delightful “ The young fronds should be cut as soon as they first 
variety of esculents for more tiun a nioiith. Then the begin to appear at the surface nf the ground, and as low 
little tulK'rclcs {*) of the fern become hnlli tw and hornv, down as may be; and when quite blanched, boiled for 
and the stems themselves grow as hard as wood, whiie one hour; but if tinged with green, for an hour and a 
the nettle, armed with a long white beard, present!^ only quarter, or an hour and a half, the leafy part in the flatter 
.1 menacing and awful .‘i»pc*rt.'' instance being rejected, and a sufficient quantity of s.ik 

“ I he roots of many kmos of ferns'' Mr- Gak<m re- added to the water to give the vegetable a slightly saline 
marks, “ perhaps all oi them, are cdildc. t 3 ur mnir in flavour. They, however, retain, when at all green, a 
England will cat neither fern nor nettle. I [Francis soriienhat harsh herbaceous flavour, not unlike that of tei, 
Gaiton, F.R.S.Jlike them." r^uinng some such s.nices as are used with asparagus to 

Recourse has dRcn been had to the nettle os .t .vegetable | give them a p,vtatahlc flavour. But this may be expected 
during times i>l scarcity in Fiance. When not so pressed, ! to disap()ear if the plant is cultivated pt docs not readily 
thcpcoplc neglect u, although they Kirgcly consume several j tend itself to culture), or even partially cultivated in its 
plants despised by, or scarcely known to our population, | native place of growth; as in some fronds which had 
much less allowed a place in a garden. The nettle is ; become completely blanched through sand havjng been 
far from being the only vegetable whose acrid properties j thrown over a mass of the plant, it was scarcely or not at 
.are dcstniyed by cooking, or which contains at the same idl perceptible, although they had become six or eight 
time a mild and active principle in close approximation, inches in bdght. The vegetable in this condition w^s 
In the cultivated field-poppy, for instaiKo, the MUyfr considered preferable to garden spinach, and also to have 
supply a very pleasant and iwrfectly inactive cetiiqpoU, I a more bend&cial effect on the dqpestive organs.'* 
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HOUSEHOLD PESTS.-IL 

•nCS /. 19). 

SaUnttH m tf Mk* ktkkIMn.—To Iwqi t!ie dairy 
^ from mice n b nitijetet of no importance. Only 
Anae «1 m Invt poeiewcd dairies are aware of the woe¬ 
ful damage and loss occasioned by these pests. Kats 
lave faeeo described as being, to a great degree, instni- 


in getting iM of theae little pests In tto dniry than is 
caperieMsd fai the house, as, by reason of tbs contHuial 
mndant supply of pnwmons, no bait, boawver enticing, 
is suAcieiit to aOare them into tt«M>>« basin of wMer 
proves ineffective, as there is a plent&l supply of snpKior 
liquid; poison, too, maintains the olHections whidi «e 
have iwVen of under *‘JDestruction of Mice in the House,’* 
and dunt-giving connmsitioas would be as likely to drive 
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mental in depressing ihc general welfare of mankind. ■ tliem to pans of cream r.i nX water, when they would most 
and tend^ to bring on not only individual but likely drop in and spoil the cream. The beat method, then, 
national distress. If such be not an overdrawn picture remaining is to keep several c.ns for the dairy, not over- 
- and it really may not bc-nmlcss every means were | pampered, but sufllcirnil}’ weil fed to prevent tbclr wild*, 
employed to free farms from such Acrmin - mice would i ness and the destruction of your dairy goods. 

^y a not inconsiderable part in this human calamity. ’ Destrmcfwn 0/ Miit in l/u JRarn, Gratuuy, and Corn- 
Tbmr ravins in the granai)* and com-stack will be after- $ta£k.—\X is scarcely possible to imagine the amount of 
'RUrda dauuibed; but in the dairy they are wtdl known to | damage caused by mice in bam, granary, and Corn-Hack. 
hollow out cheeses into ^lells; to burrow, as it were, into | The lowest estimate of the amount of gmin consumed by 
(hc^licchca of bacon; to foul and destroy whole pans each mouse in a year is a buidtel, and it destroys as much 
^'cseam, drownim; themselves at length in some rceep- ‘ more as it eats. Now, when we consider that the tha^b 
tacle ef this valuable commodity. There is more difliculty of a stack is often seen covered with mice, we may soon 
Clr-VJL I 
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gucM^he loM occasioned to the {anncr.and the ccmse- 
qucnt increase in the price of corn. With rq(ard to the 
bam and granary, the greatest safeguard is for the fanner 
to* keep several ratting dogs, as it is v«y unusual for cats 
tt) be williiw to live in any place apart from buntfin habi* 
lations., The bam and granary should be built, as far as 
possible, upon a spot where there .trc no recess^ or turn* 
ings in the drains, which serve for a harbouring-placc ■, 
the bam must, nevertheless, he erected on well-drained 
ground. Mice arc rre<|uently introduced in the sheaves of 
corn, aiMl make their way under the door into t'le bam 
and granary. I'uison is of little or no use in the bam 
and granary, in which places, we need scarcely remark, 
that n would be useless to ofler poisoned wheat, and mice 
arc so well contented with grain, that it would be an un> 
. likely thing for them to be tempted by poisoned fat or other 
animal substance. Fumigating has Ixcn adopted with sue* 
' cess, but it cannot be said to be thoroughly efficacious. 

With regard to the corn-stack, it is reckoned that if the 
stack be erected upon sufficiently high staddlcs, without 
hurdles, carts, stumps of trees, ploughs, or hay-ricks 
close to it, to serve for climbing, that mice will not infest 
the stack. Tliis may la: true to a great extent, but few 
com-stacks arc built in this wav, and experience proves 
that the existence of mice in the corn-stack is far too 
frequent. They arc frequently intru<luced in the slie.'ivcs 
of com, and g.ain admission while the stack is being 
formed. Mice arc not, like rats, necessitated to alight 
from the at.tck for the sake of drink, and unable to get 
buck without a bidder. The dew and rain which fail on 
the stacks is amply sufficient for them, and they arc con¬ 
stantly seen in (Kc dry season on tlic thatch, drinking the 
dew-drops and catching the drops of water its they run 
down the straws after .t shower of i.iin. it has been 
suggested th.it if a tent covering were fixed over the 
SUCK, so .IS to keen ail rain .sod dew from falling upon 
it, that means would be etfcctive in exterminating mire. 
This method is certainly worthy a trial, when the pest of 
mice renders every effort necessary. 

I'he mice which frequent the barn, the granary, and 
Corn-stack, arc of four kinds—the common mouse (we 
have been describing), the harvest mouse (.t represen¬ 
tation of whose nest we have given on the previous page), 
the long-tailed field mouse, and the meadow mouse—-oil 
of which will receive treatment in a subsequent article. 


GAKnKNINO.—XXX. 

THK VKC.KTAIlt.V: OAKliKN kwo''«av<//n>«s fW. 7/.,jyi). 

73/ Gifunl Tl'.erc ore various kinds of this anoual, 
but the t>est is the Mammoth, the fruit of which is used 
when in a young state for boiling whole, as a culinary 
vegetable, or for pickling purpoMs ; and when ripe or 
nearly so, for boiling rnd mashing like turnips, or for 
thickening and Ibiv.miing soups. .Might, rich loam is 
the soil it prefers^ for it inpiires a sim'lor treatment to 
the cueumwr. seed of this much-cstecined vegetable 
should Ik: sown in n hotbed of riioilcratc strength, un^r a 
frame or h.ind-g]asses, at the end of March or cariy in 
April In .May they may be sown in the open ground, 
beneath a south fence, to remain ; or in a hotbed. If at its 
commencement, forward the pl.ints (or transplanting at 
its close, or curly In June. The plants will be fit for trans¬ 
planting as soon as they have got four rough leaves, or 
when about a month okL They may then be pbinted 
without any shelter on a hotbed, or in hdes prepared m 
directed for cucumbers in the open ground. Some may 
he planted at the foot of fences, hrages, or walls, to he 
trained regularty over them, not only on account of their 
omamentil appearance, but because they are useful also 
us an ediUe, as already stated. They may be treated ha 


every res jwet rimilarty to the euctimber, sridi this exce|!i- 
tioi, that they do not require so mn^ d»e Abundance 
of mmsturc should be admioistefed to idiem m. dry 
weather; and as toon as the vines or runners have at* 
mined three feet, they should be pegged down at a joiat, 
and covered with soil. This operation wQl cause ^ pso" 
duction of roots, and consequently the longer continuance 
of the plant or plants in health. 

73/ This is a hardy pereonia], the 

leaves of which arc large, oblong, sometimes smooth, and 
at other times notched at the edges; on the stem they arc 
sometimes pinnatiiid. The flowers, which afqwar in May 
and Jun;!, are white, and are in loose panicles- The root, 
scraped into shreds or shavings, is a well-known accom¬ 
paniment of roast beef. It is also used in salads in 
winter, and in sauces, and aomeflmes eaten raw. An open 
situation and a dee|i soft, sandy loam, neitner very dry* 
in summer nor wet in winter, suit thiKhorseradish best. 
The ground should be pr^ared in the autumn, by trench¬ 
ing three feet deep, leaving the trench open till spring. 
In February procure the sett; these should ^be the 
strongest crowns or leading buds from old pbnts, and 
about an inch long. Then begin at the end where the 
trenching was left m, and level the bottom of the open 
trench, and plant the sets nine or ten inches apart each 
way, with their crowns upright; then dig another trench 
two feet wide, as in the common way of trenching, turn¬ 
ing the earth into the first trench ovxr the row of sets, and 
then plant another row, and so on till finished. The bed 
must be kept dear from weeds all summer, and in autumn 
it must be cleared of the leaves. The roots will be fit to 
take up for use the following autumn; they must be taken 
up by opening a trench at one end of the bed to the 
bottom of the roots, so that they may be removed entire 
and sound, which will cause them to oe superior both in 
sire and quality. A few roots should be dug up on the 
approach of frost, and prcservetl in sand for use in winter, 
as they would otherwise be made fast in the ground. 

ifyssofi.—This is a hardy cvcigrecn under-shrub, rising 
from a foot and a half to two feet high ; the leaves arc 
lance-shapcd, short, and rather obtuse. It*flnMi-cni from 
June 10 September, and the flowers are blue. The w^ole 
plant has a strong amnatic odour. The leaves and yoimc 
shoots are used as a {M-hcrb, and the leafy tops and • 
flower-spikes are cut, dried, and preserved for mMicinal 
puiposes. niereare three varieties of this plant, the 
white, the hlue^ and the red flowered, but the blue is the 
one most cultivated. It may be impagated either by 
seed, slips, or cuttings; if by seed, it may be sown in* 
March or April, either broadcast or in drills eight inches 
asunder. The plants will soon be up, and must be trans¬ 
planted either into beds or as an e^ng; they must be 
planted a foot apart, and watered directly afrer planting, 
and occariimaUy in dry weather, until the roots g^ hold ^ 
the ground. Cuttings from the stalks are to be planted in 
Apm and May, in a shady soil, where they will soon take 
root and grow ireriy. Yotum slips of the same year may 
be taken from the old stock in July, and planted in a 
sandy soil in a shady situation, and if kept moist by 
watering, will strike root and grow freely. 

73/ Z//A—This is a hardy biennial, the stem of whi^ 
rising three feet high, is leafy at the bottom, and ttie leaves 
are .in inch broad, it produces its flowers in Miqr, which 
are dose large balk, of a purple colour. The whole 
plant is used in soups and stews, and the stem, when 
olancbed, U much esteemed. Thrie are several varieUe* 
in cultivation, hamdy; the iarge Londom the Massd- 
burgh, the Sctttch or rhe, the Flanders, The first 
two are by far the best; the third is lat;^ and hantier 
thah the former, an^ consequently, grown moatly by titoae 
who have Utde ot^' no time to dn’ote to the betumost 
Idnds i and the faanh is, in our estimation, as good u any 
for all ordinary pu i pos es The hugest ledcs are ii w m 



CASS£1X^ corns. 

m Hrih arII^ telng on « dr/ ruik srU j Brawn Dutt^ Cmnmoa W)iii« Dutch, and th« Na»* 

bc^ watf wafinHMinible'to k. When u n round nece*- poliian. In thdr i^ih «N the Cos icttiiiCbf jha%» an 
mrfha mvaatt for kdtih it •hould be done a cqa> upright haVtt and oithwf shape. iW Cah^l^ hdtoces 
odwiAkk tiniic |itwkMn to «owi^, and the ground dug are rouRd-ieuvedygrawiag dose tu the groui^ Doth hw 
Mvcial tiaaea ovei; in order to htcorpontc and pulverise i dose, tlnn heads when at ntaturicj^hut they are Mane.*, 
lift aod and maante, the latter being well rotted before. 1 times used in open young growth, Cos Mttnce ii tlw 
hand. A enmpoit of wcU^rotted dung and sandy loam, or most estivmcd as a wilad, but the cabbage l^dt IK 
nmidrift, will suit the leek well: but in either case the preferable for soups; tbe bUcsia i;; esteemed by aome, 
grouxkd should be dug in autumn or winter, and that two or out is n<tt cultivated as it formctly was. For the summer 
diieie tisMa over, as previously advised. Sow the ledc on and autumn use, all the Cos kinds are tuituble, and next 
beds five feet wide, scattering the seed pretty thickjaud rake to these the C.d*bage varieties. $ucb sorts as are back- 

• ^ in evenly. Sow a little s^ the lancr end of Fcbruaiy, w.-ird at running to sred should be reserved for the end 
provided the weather is favourable, and the ground in a of summer, such as the Hardy Green Hammersmith and 
dry state, for asmall crap to come in early; but make it a the Brown Dutch, For a late sowing, to staitd the winter, 
general rule not to sow tiie principal mam crops till tbe for early spring use, iltc White, the Groen,and the BIack> 
tint week in April at Uid earliest, and a smaller succes- seeded Cos. This pt.uit is raised from s<hm, which growfe 

• *sional crop the first week in May, for winter and spring freely on a light, rich soil lying on a dry subsoil, aoroe 

use. When the plants arc three or four inches high, weed people, in order to increase their supplies thronghout 
and thin them where too thick and crowded, and give the summer, sow it among other crops, such as onions, 
them plenty of water frequently in dry weather, to forward leeks, carrots, and radisltcs, and where ground is scarce 
them for transplanting from June to August, or when they it may answer ; but we arc averse to all such makeshifts 
are from six to ten incites n^h. Plant in trenches, the where there is no occasion, and conscouently where ground 
s,une as recommended for celery, prcftaring the trenches is at the wilt of the cultivator the principal crops will 
some time before planting. Choose an open situation, and better-far betU'r— on ground set .ipart to itself, each root 
dig out trenches about tiBeen inches wide, eight inches being soun by itself and kept separate, 
dc^ and thirty inches asunder, placing the soil so taken For good summer and autumn crops of lettuces, sow 
out in the sp-ices between the trenches, and fill them in, once a month, from the beginning of February to the end 
about six inches deep, with the compost above-mentioned, of July ; and for late autumn, winter, and following spring 
m which the roots will grow to a very large site. The crops in August and Si'ptember. -All autumn, winter, 
ground tieing ready, thin out a quantity from the sred-bed, ami spring crops should be soa-n on a warm south border, 
giving the bed a good watering, if the weather is diy, in well sneUcr<‘d ; but for a summer crop «n open situation 
order to loosen tne roots in the soil, otherwise, if the will be found much mure suitable. After digging the 
ground be rather baked at this season, they will be H,ibic ground well, ,ind breaking it fine, sow the seed bruad- 
lu be broken off close to the bottom of the plants, which cast, and rake it in even and finein dry weather give 
will weaken them very much. Tnm the rnot-iibies to an a hitle water, keeping the ground moist until the nlants 
inch and a half long, and slip off any long and weak come up, amt if the dry weather continues, the water* 
leaves close to the root, not cutting off llu- totis, as is ing may be continued occasionally alifi. Wh#a llicy 
usual, in which case they never grow any inoie, at least have advanced two tir three inches hi^, tli.a them out 
not so as to do any good. Plant a single row in the centre from a foot to fifteen i;;<'hes asunder eVtry way; and of 
of each trench, setting the plants six inches apart, insert- those so thinned oRi. plant a quantity on gootl rich 

• in|^ly;m ttwfbc ground nearly to the leaves with a dibble ground, .at the siune disUiKtf, observing to take off a few 
oAitfocr, press the soil down close to the fibres and of the lower leaves and the ends of tbe roots, and plant 
give them a good watering immediately, continuing the them witli a dibbh*, inserting them pretty well in the 

> iqieration frequently until they get good hold of the ground, and giving them a rittic water until they have 
ground. Keep tliem clear cd' weeds, and as they adv.tnce taken fresh root When they arc about three parts 
m growth, hoc the sod up to the plants on both sides to grown, and ilic inner leaves Intgin to turn in or lap, tiu^ 
blanch, the same as celery, until they are full-grown ; may be forwarded by tying the leaves moiieratcly cio«c 
they will thus produce very large roots from September to . tr^cihcr with strips of bass, or they wiU lap or heart 

*May. Take up a quantity m autumn, or on the approach ^ without this assistance. Thus manage^ ip..- first crop 
of frost, and preserve them in sand. In order to pro- j will c<»ine in .ifoiut the first or second week in May, and 
cure seed of the leek, some of the brgest plants should be j continue m sucix-ssiun until the uutumn. In the inontli 
transplanted in Felmiary or the larginning of March,' of (>ctober transplant a good quantity of the September' 
into an open situation, and where they can liauc every ; sown plants out of the seed-bed oh a dry shcltcretl 
advantage of tire sun. They will run up into single t.ifl J situation, three or four inches apart, to continue for 
stems or Bccd-stalks, and produce ripe s^ in September ■ winter and early spring use. At the same lime trans|ilant 
or October. They must be supiMitcd by stakes, or | a quantity close together into ftames or under hand- 
otherwise they will break down under the weight they i glasses, that they may be protected in frosty and bad 
will nacessonly luive to carry. When the seed is ripe, it ; weather. .Should Uicrc be adefo:icncy of frames, a quantity 
must be cut and tied in bunches to dry and harden the > nvay br planted very thick, so as to be arched over and 
seed thoroughly, when it may be mt in paper or other | covered with uiats^ as a preventive against the ravages of 
bgw. and fauiig up in a dry place till want^ i frosty wcatlier. Such plants .is arc planted for protec- 

Aie Zatfjwe.—This is a hardy annual with large niiUty ; tion in winter, must have abuntLincc of fresh air at alt 
leaves, focqnently wrinkled, of a very polo green gene- j favourable opportunities— (bat is to say, fine wcatlM^ i 
rally, but varyiiw much in form and cofour accoromg <' and in the mimic of the day, when the sun is upon the 
totac variety. This is a much-cstcetncd salad herb, and i plants, the glasses may be tmeen quite off; but must be 
b sdso used in srwps. The varieties of this {dant are j piit on ogam early in the evening, and kept close at 
considerable; but we shall only enumerate those com- j night and in all lud weather. nB danger of frost 

aaonly cultivated, or, we should rather say, such as arc is over, crops planted thick in frames and borders, which 
likcfy to prove the most usefol for ordiniuY purposes, have iurvivoa tbe winter, should be thinned out to 
Oam^ the Cos kinds we-prefer the Bnek-seeded eight or ten inches apart, and the pbunts so taken out must 
Gsosa, the Bcirttan, ‘Ute Early Egyptian, Green and be planted in another compartment at tbe same distance, 
Braam Sikaiib White Paris, and die wosm or Bath; of ana thus the table will be supplied till such times as the 
tbe Cabbage varieties, Haatmenmidi Hardy Cteen, spring-raised crops come in. 



ARTICLES FOR GIFTS ARO FARCT FAIRS. 


TO MAKE NETS FOR FISHING AND 
GARDEN PURPOSES. 

As it it often uaeM to know how to make nets either to 
(weserve fruit 4 ree» from the atucks of birds, for 
or for other porpotet, sre give a short account of the way 
of making these articles. 

Two wooden tools are required for the purpose. One, 
marked A in the engraving, consists of a piece of thin 
flat wood like a nder. The other, marked B, it a similar 
piece, with its estremities shaped something like a two- 
fnaufed fork. The first is called the pin, the other the 
needle. To weave the net it is first necessary to attach a 
lo<» of strong cord, c c, to a nail, or other fiaed support. 
This cord is called the foundation. 

A quantity of the twine we intend to employ is then 
wound lengthways on the needle, as shown in the cut. 
One end of this twine is then to ^ attached to the loop, 
l>, and the pin is taken in the left hand, between the 
thumb and tM two first fingers, and 
placed under the twine close to where 
It if tied to the foundation, 'fhe 
needle, being held in a simitar 
manner in the right hand, is passed 
under and round all the fingers of 
the left hand except the little finger. 

This being done, the twine must tie 
kept in posilion by the pressure of the 
thumb of the left hand against the 
front of the pin. The nmlle is then 
passed back again around the pin, so 
as to form another loop, this tune 
encircling the little finger. The needle 
which is now in front of the pin must 
lie passed under the first loop, be¬ 
tween the pin and fingers, through the 
foundation loop, and orer that ptniion 
of the twine that passes back from the 
thumb, to make the second loon. 

The needle is then held by the IcU- 
hand fingers, while the other hand is 
brought round to bring it through. 

This being done, all the lingers of the 
left hand are to be removed from the 
work except the little finger, which 
must still retain the loop by which it 
is surrounded. The work must now 
be mixed to the pin by means of the 
little finger, and the knots thus made 
secured to the foundation ; as many 
loops arc thus formed as are required for the width of j 
the net. As soon as the pin becomes full, it is pushed' 
to the right hand, some of the loops formra on tnc left- 
hand side being allowed to fall off. When one row 
of loops is competed, the pin is taken out, and the work 
reversed, so that what was the right-hand end of the net 
is now the left- The reason for doing this is, that the 
person making the net may still be able to work from 
left to right without cutting the twine. 

The new row of meshes is formed in the same tflhnner | 
as the first, with the exception that, in forming each loop, 
the twine mutt be earned through the conesponding 
mesh of the first row instead of through the foundation. 
j In Fig. 7.1 represeatation is given of the kindof knot by 
which the loops of the net are fastened. Fig. 3 gives! 
an enlarged view of tsro rowo of meshes. j 

When all the twine is used from the needle, another j 
mpply may be wound on it, the ends of the <dd and the > 
neir twine being fastened logether by a sreavei^ knot, 
repreeented in Fig. 4. t 

It is advisably in making nets, that the knot of each 
mesh be drawn equallvcloee by the little filler, othenHse 
they srdi be of ungual 


ARTICLES FOR GIFTS AND FANCY FA1X& 



IMrI.VUKNTX, BTC, VttK Mr MAKIKI.. 


M Amr p re tt y fancy articles can be made ftma 
of riUmn or silk and satin, witk the addtttion of fiimv 
beads, and i^anclet. Paper numgles am (be kind tt» be 
used in the artim now described, and can be bee^ da 
penny packets at tow shops. Red gold and bd|kt gold 
spangles are wantea; and a few oU playing or wmiag 
cardn 

Thi C^ftkr.—This is apartieularly pret^ Uttlo aidde: 
The materials required ate a btde piece of bright- 
green satin, a very little bit of bu» grao-graia tine, or 
ribbon: green, buck,and pale ydlow.fine sewing-ouk: 
and a lituc narrow, white, sweenet ribboa; a few cold 
and red spangles, some small white pins, and a gold lion 
of embossed paper, which call be bou^ wacre the 
spangles are sold; also some thin card and a little gum. 
From the card, cut two pieces like the body of the guitar. 
Cover these with the green satin, by tackii^ it one end to 
the oth», across the wrong side. Cut 
a little piece of card, like Fig. 3; 
cover it very neatly with blaick, and 
stitch it to one piece of the body, as 
the bridge shown in Fig. i. It must 
be stitchra upright, on end. Cut two 
pieces of card, nke Fig. 3; cover each 
with black silk, stitch one to the 
upper piece of the body of the guitar, 
with invisible stitches. Then with 
the yellow silk iroiute the strings, 
beginning just beyond the bridge, 
carrying them over the bridge, up to 
the top of the back piece. Before 
putting on the strings, fix the li<Mi in 
the centre, and tlw red and gold 
spangles round it with thick gum, 
made by melting a little with water, 
in an egg-cup, by placing it in the oven 
or on the nob. Neatly stitch the 
second Mack piece to the other part 
of the guitar body. ThelUaew the two 
black pieces neatly together with b&ck 
silk, uniting the tops, and with gn^ 
silk sew the two pieces of the 
guitar together. Mwe a loop of 
white sarcenet ribbon at the top of 
the black part, and cover the join 
with a handsome knot of white 
Imws. To coro]dete it, stick small 
white pins around the body of the 
guitar at the edges, between the stitches of the sewing. 
The colour may im varied, but green is the most eflTecUve. 
The inustraiions are of the correct size. 

Mamblim*. —Fig. 4 is a mandoline, or banjo. For 
the latter instrument the round may he smaDer. The 
materials are a little bit (rf white satin, a little bit of red, 
some black gros-grain, some narrow, red satin riUxm, a 
pennyworth m spangles, white and black anduyeSm 
tewing silk, and some small white pins; also a Iktle 
cardboard and gum. Cut two rounds the sue of that in 
Fig. 4, and two straight pieces by the same ilhistiatVat. 
Cover both of the latter on one siaesrith Macfc giosfH rin. 
Cover the rounds one with white, the other wtth cherry- 
coloured satin, each on one tide only. Cut a biicfoe m 
die mandoline as for the guitar; cover it wilfa M ack, 
and stitch it on. Paint a drcle on the ediUe satin to flMm 
the bole in the centre, or make it of spani^ GStentdea 
can be bought in paper as well as gilt ikma.*' Gnm rim 
snani^es nwad the cudes. Stitdi on one of Ae blade 
pieces, and then iini the strings of the yelknr silk. Stitdi 
the other blsde i^eee to die rM cirde. Stftdibadi Usde 
pieces togeOer, and then the aides t ogedier widi white 
silk. Stidt piu aB round the drde e^, and auha a 




CASSEU.'S GUIDE. 


|oaB«f dimy ribbaai«ad «lMUidto0i6 knot flf twM It dM adtm ki foU «im 1 oyital smA b«iidf. GMlvtAlji dQe 
dketap. thenn)c«aeitadcit'onM*lMaCttunditf*tttll« bitiii 

Tht Turkidt : a little eardboird, a aU round; aew it all round. TUa naliliaQraiika tiia loe 

coivk of dd playutt or visiting' cards, sonte white silk, of the slipper. Sew the two loo| akka of die Mo dtat 
ogj^mtod aatia or velvet, gold and whin; seed beads, a ' cometoa^inttothetwosideaofdMtoepartQfdicaoln 




fia M. 












^ ___ 


iwwiMn, a tfaiinhle, and scune white {mbs. Cotoured ard Fig. 7 dwwi the appearance of the comfdete alifiper. 
wjdie sewing silk. Cut in card two pieces of the shape of; Tut in the bodkin in the way indicated, and stick small 
FM c. Cotwr cadi od one aide with white silk, and sew < {lins, such as the babcidasbers use for ribbons, all room! 
dtemncatly together, laving a space at die end to insert the i the edge of thesoic and edge of the front of the toe. 
hodkiii. f^ooepiece^ verytein cmdi the shqieof F%. 1 Fit the thimble into the toe. , ., 

& Cover one «de with eolourodsadn or velvet. Work on I JfMut TVauv/rn—Mafenals: a piece of n^w dbLs 




















DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


*cftrdi ttout, such m l.ondeii board, a little piece of black 
velvet and any fann material; a little white blond lace, 
nataementerie, chan seed beads, and black sewing silk. 
Cut the hand out ef the white card. Dot on the glove 
seams with pen and ink, or omit them, 'fhe card is 
cot a little longer than What is shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 8, to allow the penwiper to be attached. Cut the 
shape of the cuflT in two pieces, cither both of black 
velvet, or one of velvet and one of fancy material for the j 
wrong side. Work on the motto, “No hands should; 
be to the black velvet w'ith chalk beads. On the i 
wrong side stitch the two cuff pieces together, and 
turn them. Kcforc attaching them to the hand, cut four 
pieces out of ianev material a little smaller, and notch 
die edges. Sew tnese first to the hand, and the orna* 
mental piece over them. Then run on two pieces of 
lilond lace, one each way at the wrist of the iund, in the 
way shown in Fig. 8, and between them place a row of 
passementerie. 

/•uA Materials : a small card, a little bit 

of grey silk, a little bit of Brussels net, a few pins, and a bit 
of wadding. Cut two cards, the sh.ipe of Fig. 9; cover 
each on one side with grey silk, tacked across the back 
from edge to edge, every way straining it tight. Colour 
on one side with Indian ink; draw the eyes, rings round 
them, the nostrils, and the division of the head. Cover 
both pieces with white net. Sew the two together; when 
one side is sewn, put a little wadding iietwcen. When 
nearly sewn alt round, stulT in with the scissors more 
wadding, if wanted. 'I'hcrc should be enough to make 
the lish look as plump as a rc.il one. If a little powder 
scent is put in with the wadding it is an improvement. Put 
on the hns and tail with pins in the manner shown in Fig. 9, 
and between them, all round the fish, place pins close in. 

TAt //v//onu.— Materials : card, some silk or satin, 
some spangles, a liodkin, pins, and sowing silk. Cut 
two pieces of card, the shaiw of Fig. 10; cover each on 
one side with silk or satin--both l(M>k best alike; sew 
them together. I.cavc open a space for the Imdkin, which 
forms the nose. On the right side fix spangles with gum, 
a circle in the centre, and the rest dotted about. All 
round the edge, Iietwcen the sewing, place pins. 

7'At Materials : e.ird. coloured ribbon, 

gold paper, and water-colours, a little bit of wire, wadding, 
scent, gum, and thick white muslin; or card, white ribbon, 
coloured satin, wadding, scent, gum, a bit of wire, and 
thick white muslin. The first way is to cut the sides, 
handles, and the legs of the liarriiw from Fig. ri in 
one. Cut two of these. Cut out the wheel by Fig. 13. 
Cover each .side with satin ; the legs and the Imndles 
must lie lined with white riblion, and the sewing very 
neat. Cut two pieces of card the size of the side of the 
barrow. Cover each on one side with white muslin. 
Stitch to one of these, all round, tHe white ribbon, whii h I 
should be half an inch wide. .Stitch the other piece to 
the other side of the ribbon. Gum the ribbon very neatly 
in the part of the pincushion between the Ic^. Before 
complete sewing' lie ribbon to the last muriin-cuvered 
side, stuff with wadding, scented. Vepf strongly gurff the 
two sides of the barrow, covered with coloured siitin ; 
place them each side of the pincushion, and under gentle 
and C(|ual pressure for twenty-four hours. Then roc the 
wheel in its place, with a bit of thin wire, crooked at both 
edgtt. The M'cend way is to cut the sides, legs, and j 
the handles, c.irh as one piece as before, from London 
board. Edge the sides with gold paper, and cover both 
sides of the handles, legs, and shafts with it Draw roses 
or other fknvers on the sides of the barrow, and colour 
th^ Make the pincushion ns before, but of coloured 
. ribbon, and gum on the ornamental sides of the barrow 
in'the same way, and press it. Draw a wreath of dowers 
round the wheel on both sides, and gild the spofoes of the 
wheel. Fix it on with a wire. 


DOMESTIC MEDICiNE.~XEXIV^ ; 

OOUT {gmdwM frtm 

Tlrvo/niniff.—Though an acute attaek ^ goat is tM 
painful and serious an aflair to be treated domealk 
means alone, the domestic management of the disease is 
a matter of very great importance. The dcscr^ti gn of 
the causes of gout which we have already given wtu afford 
the best clue to means for preventing the attai^ of the 
disease, and moderating them when they do occur. A 
man who inherits the tendency to gout cannot alter th^ 
fact of his inheritance. But let him remember that he 
only inherits tA* tendeney to the disease—oot the disease 
itself, and that it rests greatly with himself whether the 
tendency is to be .encouragea, intit the diseswe itself is 
provoked, or discouraged and thwarted, until tne tendency ‘ 
to the disease is almost lost. Moderation at table; 
active employment of body and mind; if not a habit of 
tcetotalism, then the avoidance of port and sherry wines 
and malt liquors ; the use of warm flannel to welt cover 
the body in winter ; and the avoidance of worry and ex¬ 
cessive work, are matters of prime importance. By way 
of habitual drink, if cold water cannot be taken, claret, or 
a little very weak brandy and water, or whisky and water, 
may be allowed. It is amazing how many people drink 
beer and [wrter till Uiey make themselves not ill, but less 
healthy—stout, biliou.H, heavy, less nimble and bright 
than usual, constipated, without appetite. There arc few 
greater delusions than that rich and strong beers are 
strengthening. Supiwrs should be light and simple; and, 
occasionally, the good Catholic custom of a fisn dinner 
may be practi.sed with great advantage. Much care 
should be taken by those who have not themselves suffered 
from gout, but whose lathers or grandfolhers have. It 
especially behoves men to take this precaution, as they 
arc much more liable to attacks of gout than women. 

When the gout has really bwun, we presuzne that a 
medical man will be called In. For the benefit of those 
who are beyond the reach oS this advantage, we may 
give a prescription or two. If there is an}'*£Bnstim^n 
! or tendency to it, half a tumblerful of FredericfomalKr 
water, with as much hot water, may be taken befon 
breakfast, or the foiiowing draught may be taken 

Powdered rhubarb . l scruple. 

Magnesia ... . t scruple. 

Peppermint water . ounces. 

I Best taken in the early morning. 

1 The following mixture will tend to counteract the gouty 
I matter in the blood, and to expel it from the system 

Bicarbonate of potash ... 1 drachm. 

i .Spirits of nitre. 2 drachms. 

I Water.8 ounces. 

I Mix. A sixth part to be taken three times a day. 

This is especially indicated if the urine is scanty and 
thick, depositing red or pink sand. « 

Colchicum is a remedy with a great reputation fmr 
; relieving gout quickly. W'e have not prescribe it. for the 
reason that it is a kind of remedy that sbouki only 
; be taken under medical advice. It nas been ntthcT toS 
much used m gout—tltat is to say, it has been too much 
relied on, and diet and other medicines have bemi com¬ 
paratively neglected. 

The diet is df the greatest consequence. Duriiq; the 
acute st^c the appetite will be pw and the tongue 
furred, ^id food cannot be uken, and for a div or two 
mutton broth or . beef-tea should form the prine^ port 
of the diet Theffh little fish may be taken fw diiiM; 
and, gnidna^, as the pain declines and a|q>ethe retunta, 
the natural foM of the patient may be neninted. If the- 
patient is vtvy fiunt fraiii pain or slcepkwness, a Bule 
very weak s|mt awl water may be taken. Sl^ end 
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wM«ctkA frim jpain St Qiglit W often eBected by 
faSowiaff tuaple jpceabiptwa h-^ or 8 gnJns « 
Dovei^t {nMrder at bedtuiwv in sriKiL 

AimthcT po^ i« the management of the afibcted rart. 
Ko cold applipUtons abouhl be allowed. Even coio air 
dlioiild be olF the ftwt The foot should be wrapp^ 
in cottotHwoi^ nused up from the |ptmnd ^n a stool, if 
cIm patient is not lying in bed, which will be the b<»t 
course if he is much out of sorts and the weather is 
at aU cdA Oecasiendly relirf will be given by poppy* 
head fomentatioas to the toe, followed by wrapping tt tn 

<OttOO*SRWL 

Ckr«mie GawA—The treatment of chronic gout is more 
difficult cd popular ^tement All the above precautions 
of diet and hamit shoul^ be taken, especially as regards 
the avoidance of port wine and mdf Uauors, and excess 
of animal food. When the purse will permit of it, a 
visit to Vi^y, *Bath, Buxton, Cheltenham, Harrogate, 
Matlock, or other medicinal waters, may be tried, and, 
if found to answer, should be repeated. 


PIGEONS.-L 

VARIOUS BREEDS—NATUKK AND HABITS OE THE 
TAME PIGEON—DOVE COTS. 

The keeping of pigeons as a part of rural economy is less 
regarded now than formerly. The dove*cot was, a century 
ago, the constant accessory of the mansion and of evei'y 
farmhouse of importance, which no longer continues to 
be the case. This comparative neglect of the pigeon may 
to some extent be attributed to the improvements which 
have taken place in agriculture. When com was sown 
broadcast, and the use of the hoe unknown, the services 
of the pigeon in eating the seeds of injurious weeds, more 
especially those of the charlock, were highly valued. The 
farmer now keeps his com hoed clear., and does not need 
the .assistance of such a labourer ; and the pigeon can no 
longer be nmintained so cheaply; in fact, in the absence 
ol^supply<m hit favourite food (for he prefers small seeds 
t;(^^in) be commits considerable ravages on crops and 
com-stacks. In short, he is now found less profitable 
than of old. Still, we believe from our own experience, and 
the opinions of the best autlioritics, that a well*managed 
dove-cot may yet be made to pay. Granting the p^ron to 
be a most voracious bird, it it to be uiged in tiis fawu that 
in a state of libetW he wilt purvey most of his food for 
himself, and though some of it may be stolen corn, a great 

I iart will be worse than useless seeds, scattered grain, green 
eaves, and even ^bs, and that when allowed his liberty 
his management demands less care and tropjile than that 
of any other domestic animal Young pigeons bring higher 
prices than formerly, and a weU-stocked dove-cot wilt 
yield a handsome profit in the course of a season, whilst 
the cottager, or other person who keeps a few pairs only, 
may with little cost or trouble, sccore a frequent and palat¬ 
able iddition to his bin of fare by their means. 

Apart from the more serious question of profit, there 
are, we hn^ne. few persons so devoid of All sense of 
S|rmpathy with their feathered fclIow-crcatures as to feel 
no interest or delight in pigeons—the ease with which 
they may be }daced on the most intimate terms with their 
master, their variety and beauty of shape and plum^e. 
the tenderness of their voices, their abstu’d antics and 
snull vaiUtles, their struttings and love-makings, all com- 
bme to render them an endless source of amusement and 
ideasore*to every properly organised mind. No country 
iMMs^' or, tidee^ any house uffiere pigeons can be kept 
is, In 0«ir opiiiion,'«ompiete without them.- 
.^Of the keeping of fancy pigeons speciaBy, we do not 
ptMose to treat at length. A« much and perhaps more 
reu pleasure |s to he derived from the commoner kinds, 


and to meat persoM thev wtH nrom pf ii«Bier petit 
Unless they a» made the chief obiBCX ftmey 

pigeons can tearediy prove remunerative. Bigaotiwiciers 
are not, p«ha^ as a dass, the most dsiataa in the 
social scale, and it is possible diat many readem of 
Househou) CvuMt would not caire to be included in mo 
fraternity. Fancy Urds cannot be allowed that petfeef 
liberty which we think essentiod to their own as w^ at 
their owner's happiness: and the)' are more subject to 
diseases than common ones; the points which constitute 
their value are in many cases merely arbitiary peculiarities, 
in some absolute moastroshks, and ceneraSy,.though not 
dways, apart from teal beauties i Added to ediich some 
kinds of uncy birds ere deficient in moral q^tics, and 
are bad nurses of their young. Still,, since ten necessary 
that the pigeon-keeper should know what those points 
are which constitute value with fanciers, we shall de¬ 
scribe the chief varieties and pednt <qit tnete distinctive 
characteristics. 

Omr AW/w Wttd Pigt«m and dke ^ 

Domfstic I}rteds,—Om English wild pigeons are oi four 
kinds'The Wood Pigeon, also known as the Cushat.''* 
Ring-dove, or Wood-quTse, is a very handsome bird, and 
somewhat larger than the domestic pigeon. Wild in its 
nature and habits, it shuns man and his dwtdlings, and is 
with difficulty taken by the sportsman. Its nest is a few 
sticks carelessly laid together, commonly in the fork of 
some tree, and so thin that the eggs or youiqj may fre¬ 
quently be seen through it. NaturaUsti tell us that it 
breeds twice a year; but, as the nests are to be found 
from April to September, it seems probable that it does 
so a greater number of times. 

The Turtle-dove 4 s the smallest of British pigeons. It 
is a summer visitant only, its winters being spent south ot 
the Mediterranean, Among the pleasant sounds of spring 
few arc more delightful than the low,.^purring'voice of the 
turtle. It is a shy bird, and builds In thi^ woods and 
lonely places. 

The Stocfedolrc <s of about the lame site as the com- 
mon pigeon, and "> erroneously supposetl bv many to bo 
the parent of the domestic varieties, an illusion which 
may be dispelled ^ even a superficial examination of the 
bird and its habits. In conformation it differs widely 
from the domestic pigeon, and commonly builds on an ivy 
Slump. It shows much attachment to tne place it selects 
for its nest, and the writer has Imown a pair breed for 
many successive years in the same tree, although the 
young were invariably taken. It may, to a certain extent, 
DC tamed if taken young, but never aomcstioited. 

The Blue Rock Pigeon which abounds on many parts 
of our own coasts, at well as those of other Europan 
countries, is undoubtedly the original of the tame bird, 
and aR its various rai^cations. With the common 
dove-house pigeon it appears to be almost or quite iden¬ 
tical, and it is said that if a dove-cot lie built aim stocked 
in a neighbourhood frequented W the wild rock pigeon, 
many of them will leave their former dwellings in the 
cliflTs to occupy the more commodious abodes made for 
them by man; and from the ordinary dove-house bird, 
the transition to the other lame varieties, under man's 
care and selection in breeding, appeals sufficient easy. 

Naturr and Habits af tht Tame TigeoH,—’t\» tame 
pigeon, like all the wiki members of the family, lays two 
eggs, neither less nor more, and iheaeusuayy produce a 
male and a female. The period of incubation is seventeen 
days. The conjugal fidelity of all the frunity is proverbial, 
and the male bird shares the duty of sitting with the 
fcsnale. The hen remains on the nest during the night 
and morotnz, and in the afrenippn while she flies abroad 
for air and exercise the cock takes her jdace, besides 
which he commonly supplies her with food and water 
from bis crop white she is on the nest. The yming 
pigeon, when first batched, is one of the most helpless 



Uttte cretturet (bwaw htbio almyt excepted) to be) readies tbe tuB digtaity of pifeoalibad, and is capa&le«f 
fooiid in aninutra NMire.' For some days previous to [ pairini^ v^di is at the age et six months. The water 
hatcbinjg, the crops of the old birds have been fiding eritb of Ixroods to be mred frM a jpair in te year wiO gene* 
wtaat pigMn>keepcrs call “soft-meat,’* which coansta of I rally be about six or seven ; n is posrtii c by the use of 
partially digested foodf and is analogous to the mdk of | stimulatiog fbod, such as hc m psee d , to aeoue as auagr 
maimnala The parent puts its beaik within thaf of the j as twdve, nit this can ottly be done at te expense of ute 
young bird and throws this food into its throat. This {constitutions of the birda 

office is performed alike by both male and feitoale, and is | TUt I^ve<o/ amd Pigeon Boxet.'-h good roomy dove- 



nt - 


not, as in Quadrupeds, confined to the latter. In some cot is, whenever practicable, to be pTefened to boxes, aa 
iinexplainea manner the pigeon is able to throw up this being wanner in winter and cooler in summer; for the 
“milk“ (which, however, more closely resembles curd) same reason preserving nn equal temperature te roof 
without any admixture of common food, and it does so for should be ceiled, more especially if it is formed of oiffinaiy 
the first seven, eight, or nine dtys, at which time the supply Uue slates. “ A dove-cot,* says a late eminent wterity, 
gradually ceases, and ordinary “hard food" is by depte Mr. Charles Waterten, “ought to be weD It^bted, and it 
injected in its stead; the feeding with hard feed is con- teuld be whitq|;aahed once evenr year. The tillage 
tinned UU the young ate capable of pickiiw up for them- which it {woduefta may be removed emly in November, 
selves, which will be at about five wMks wd. While led and again at the end of Febraaty. Tm young dt te 
with soft fbod the technical name for the young pigeon is dove-cot pigeon, like all others of te caluml»ne order, are 
“ a squalv* afterwards it is known as“a aqaeiter* tiR it iieaied in a neat linedby their own dong; wbick ff left ill 
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jromif fifcoa oitloa their 
teodt. They muct be 
:anstecL Md their ictom 


« 


weduded A «iqr cost 
The hem o«d lad starling 
wit hsrmleet, umdrendiiti; 


visitors; they came merdy 
far shdter or a breeding 


place.* 

• If the dore-cot is a 


building specially raised 
for dw purpose, the breed¬ 
ing holes are usually con- 
tn^ in the thickness ot 


thewalls; butagooddove¬ 
cot may be constructed in 
the gable of a stable or 
other out-building, or in 
the space between the 
sleeping-rooms and roof of 
a house. (Fig. i.) In this 
case wooden cells will be 


necessary. Th^ should be 
shelves twenty inches wide 
and twelve apart, with 
divisions between at every 
three feet. Strips of wood 
three inches broad should 


run dong the fronts of the 
• shelves to prevent the eg^ 
and young from falling off, 
and the three feet com¬ 


partments should be sub¬ 
-divided Iw piKcs of the 
sarrt^ widm, so that each 
pais' of birds may have 
two nests, and the young, 



tahidh an bHif IMMII In 
OM, may b« pWMlIpd 
Cnm dbtaibintMtiMMiMh 
who wia be situAt igak la 
theodier comnartaaoHll fisr 
tiw ben win rrequeatijr lay 
again in a fcntni|k 4^ 
hatching. Some pcraoni 
|dace a pan of unikacd 
earthenware or a st»w 
basket within the cell to 
serve as a nett, others onl/ 
a little straw or hay; ut 
do not recommend thr, 
latter, as it is apt breed 
vermin. The strina which 
run in front ought to bo 
removable, to admit of 
cleaning the nesta, whidi. 
should always be done 
when the young birds are^ 
taken. In arranging a 
dove-cot of thia descrip¬ 
tion. care should be taken 
to place it in a gaUe facing 
to the south or some other 
warm quarter; thejrigeons 
love to sun themsdves at 
the entrance to their bouse. 
Outside the apertures 1^' 
which they obtain ingress 
and egress ledges should 
be fixra on whi^ they can 
alight and disport them¬ 
selves, and carry on the 
chief amusement of pigeon- 
life>-llirt>itton ; ana a trap 
should Ik arranged by 
which tliCKc apertures can 
be closed at pimsure anti 
the birds shut within. 'I he 
dove-cot should always Iw 
visited for the purpose of 
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tddtif tlie. young bj(d« in the morning; if it be done 
Uta in the day the aid birds are alarmed, and sometimes 
Remain outside aH niglu^ in which case the e;^ of 
sitting birds get coU and are spoiled. 

Pigeons an lew likely to forsake a huge dove>hoose in 
trhico many birds are kept than a small one.' Small flights 
fcequentty^ oft to join larger ones, but die reverse is 
rare. No means should be neglected of attaching the 
birds to their home. Pigeons an said to be fond of 
atrong scents, such as assafoctida, and it is held a good 
plan to sprinkle the floor with that or some othw atrong 
odoriferous substance before stodcing a dove-coL A 
method much in rogue with fanciers to keep birds from 
straying is the “ salt cat.” Formerly a real dead cat was 
saltM, spiced, and roasted for the purpose; upon this the 
modern practice is a slight improvement, but is still sufli' 
crently disgusting; the following is an approved receipt 
for making itTake half a ^llon of 
gravel or sand, half gallon of rubbish from 
an old wait, a quarter of a^und of aniseed, 
a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, and a 
handful of common salt; knead into a stiff 
paste with stale cham^rdev, and put it 
into earthen vessels with holes in the 
sides through which the birds can peck 
out the compound. Many persons will 
be too fastidious to use this; in that case 
they should provide its chief constituents, 
the lime and salt, in a box for the benefit 
of their birds. To have a hopper, which 
can be filled with corn outside, which may 
run through into a trough within the 
dovcocot IB also to Ik recommended ; 
and especially that plenty of clean water 
should be provided, if the birds are ever 
shut in, or the cot is in a position where 
they cannot readily provide drink for 
themselves -indeed it is good in all cases 
for the benefit of sitting birds. The 
drinking>vcsscl should Ik one which will 
not allow them to foul the water with their 
dung, A proper pigeon-fountain to hold 
a gallon may be ouught at cai-thcnware 
shops for two shillings; or a good sub 
stitutc may be provided by taking a large 
battle with a longish neck and a small 
flower-pot saucer. Kill the bottle to the 
brim, and hang it, corked, mouth down- 
w.'irds, over the saucer, so that the noztlc 
shall almost, but not quite,' touch the 
bottom, then h.alf fill the saucer with 
water, and remove the cork. While any 
water remains in fhe bottle the saucer will stand full, 
but will not overflow. 

Where the inhabitants hidoy full liberty, the above 
advice as to cleanliness in the dove-house wilt be suffi¬ 
cient ; but whenever It is necessary that the birds should 
be generally confined to it, further precautions must be 
.adopted or vermin and disease will result. The droppings 
should be swept out every mmiiing, and eleaft gravel or 
sand be strewn over the floor, and a shallow pan of fresh 
water should be given daily in which the birds c.an bathe. 

Next best to the dovecot in point of comfort, but far 
inferior to’^ it, arc bokes fixed against wpils. The wall 
selected Aould have a south or south-west aspect, and 
the boxes ahould be placod' l^h enough to be secure 
from cats, rats, and vemhtr boxes should consist 
of shelves from la to 1$ inches apart, divided into crib 
t8 inches long' and is deep, closea at firont, widi the ex¬ 
ception of a sufficient doorway, which should be towards 
the end rather than in the centre, that greater privacy 
may be secured for the nest. Above, the boxes shoidd be w^ 
protected fiem driviiut rain by projecting weather-boards, 



and in firont of the doors adundd ha Jad^ oC iNKlk iriM 
as wiU permit of the birds alq^itiag iMiSdag anw 
ease. Two crib should be ailoim to aac^psfeorhWiL 
and the promenade in front of the two dwoliiBga ri t e a M 
be rendered private by vertical stripe of lha eons 
as the ledge, as shown in the iQustiation; if |Ua fe*aot 
attended to, there will be endless battles. A gpcxl Jbmi 
fat waS-boxes is shown in Fig. 4. The Wtes riMuld 
be painted white inside. Figs, s and $ show fixtins of 
dovecots which we shall more fully desmibc in our next » 
article. __ _ , 

^ ■ ■ " ■■■ . I- -i-ir ^ 

BRKAD - MAKING. 

In treating of thb important object, we propose, in' the 
first place, to sp8ak of the nature of floui, its various 
qualities, and the means of distinguishing good from * 
bad; we shall then briefly expiain the 
theory of baking, with the various methods 
in use for rendering bread light; and 
give useful receipts for making and pre¬ 
serving yeast and its substitutes. After¬ 
wards will follow simple and practical 
directions for family baking; and we shall 
conclude by speaking of the various sub¬ 
stitutes for flour, and the processes by 
which it is possible to m.^ good bread 
from flour 01 inferior quality. 

In various countries various materials 
Kivc been and still are used in the making 
of brc.id. Not only have all the many 
kinds of grain been employed to form the 
basis of it, but also a Large number of 
the other vegcubic substances in which 
farina or starch is found. Wc, in Eng¬ 
land, have, however, almost wholTy 
adopted wheaten flour as its main ia- 
gredient, as is also the case, among tho.se 
classes who c;tn afford to purchase it, 
in most civilised countrifj^. This pre¬ 
ference given to wheat wr- not 'trurcly 
founded on the fact that it is more a^Bce- 
able to the palate than other grain, Init 
also to its containing a larger amount of 
nutriment. 

The diflerent '.linds of corn consist of 
two principal ingredients, farina or starch 
and gluten. Of these, the latter is by far 
the most highly nitrogenised and nutri¬ 
tive. Among corn, wheat contains by 
fiir the laigcst proportum of gluten, 
and is there&sre the most valuable os 
food ; blit the relative mantity of it, and the conseaqcnt 
nutritive v<ilue, vary wiariy in diflerent samples of ament- ^ 
As a rule, the farther from the Pries the wheat ia gnmt, 
within the temperate tones, the better wiU be the riudi^, 
but much will rise depend upon aod and season. Jvftfn s 
analysis gives in too parts of wheat flour 64 or starch 
.ind 34 of gluten; but later analyses have ritowfrvthat 
the average propekion of the latter may be plaoed still 
higher. « 

Three qualities ri* flour are ordinarily prepwad for 
bread-making. St$/ Jhttr or wmh ceosists ri 
the finer parts of the best lAeat tmly, sifted out after the 
first grinoiiq;, and uthrily freed from bran. Utia is used 
for making Ftenw and other deitcate kinds of bnad. 
Sfcondt is composed of those parts of the wheat which 
have been siftM from the fints,' (e-graead*«^ other 
wheat and almost irimOyfreedAoB Man. Tmarihan 
admixture or 1 m firms, ordi¬ 
nary breafl. To fora -■flour,* the 

coarse parts left in dre s sh ig we iecendS set te-gromd, 
together with mferior corn, and ia this nuher more btw 
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Thto f» MUMdaie* luNdd ’*Hli the finer qaeti* hretd was a peeuilar eme, and hence 
eie%'«rlsteleed aepsfatalfvbttt, of eawse, makes a tower ftuutty femenutien ; now, however, it is aaoartalladd that 
dB eoriftie B of Inread. tlie broaw bread loM in the ft b of precisely ttm mineaatiire as that to wld«|t*winea 
cetobu of firtta, seconds, and mMt mtMl, whkh and beer are stdijected, and that alcohol is thtowt ei( 
is fadreased flour as it leaves the inin.>stones after the especially durinc the latter part of fttrmentat^ f!Wl 
first ftindin^ and which, therefore, contains hran and spirit is dnsipam by the h^ of the oven and Ihst, A 
coarse partides. The brom bread of farmhouses is patent was taken out, and attempts were made, aoiM 
floor Once froimd and deprived of the coarser parts of years since, to arrest and utilise it ui large bakeries ] btf 
the bran. Much was said, some vears since, on the these attempts, though several thousands of powids went 
* .sbamdity of depriving flour of Us bran, and of taking eapjMided, were not sticcesduL 
•jfiom it what was deciat?d to be its most whoirsoine and rermentation acts beneflcially on bread by rendering 
yifiurishine part, merely for the sake of securing a whiter it light and spongy. This It docs Iw generating ca^miic 
ookntr. But it,has since been shown that the prejudice acid gas, which, oeing prevented worn escaping by the 
in ftivour of white bread is not an unreasonable one. It tenacity of the dough, inflates it with innumendnc sir 
is true that bran, together with much useless woody cavities. These air Inibbles are still ftirther iwelied 
oifiiie, contaiWI certain matter more highly nitrogenised, the heat of the oven, before the gas Is finally expellee^ 
and therefore morq nutritive than flour; but at the s.amc and the fermentation stopped tiy the high tempemturft 
time it contains certain gritty p«arliclcs, .’ind a resinous Itniwn bread is less spongy than white, because ttb 
substance so irritating to the coats of the stomach, that particles of bran are more norout than flour, and permit 
it is thrown rapidly off, and is not nssiinilatetl by the the escape of gas more freeV- 

digcstivfl organs. Thus, (hough it may soinciimrs act Dough woultl undergo a spontaneous fermentation^, 
bencficiully us a medical agent, in ptunt of nutriment it long enough time and a suflident temperature went, 
can in no way coiiifarc with flour. Some mis.ippro- i .allowed it. But as this would be inconvenient in practiee« 
hcn.sion also prcv;iil>, on the part of many who live in ' some agent is employed to excite an immediate fermen-. 
towns, as to the peculiar excelicnec of farmhouse' tatiun. Tlie sultslanec commonly used for this purpose 
bread. It often happens th.st the farmer grinds for his in Kiigland is yeast or /larm. Yeast, the precise naturo 
own use the fa// or refuse wheat, which is of less value to ' of which was long uncertain, is now known to bo a 
sell; and the dark colour of the bread made from it is plant of the fungus tribe. It consists of a multitude of 
ow'ing to the presenre of smalt seeds, earth, .md mouse' iiiimite round or oval bodies, which have, under favourable 
dung, whkh abound in such wheat, rather th.in to any circumstances, enormous powers of growth and muitiplf* 
extnordinary pro|x»tion of br.in. i cation ; and the presence of this plant has the elTect of 

(Jood flour IS to lie distinguished by t>cing wholly free noKhicmg the chemical operation known as fermentation, 
from any unpItMs^int smell, by being soft and simwith to Brewers’ and distillers' yeasts are m.sde use of in baking; 
the touch—not short or gritty, free from luin{>s. and by also jeast spedailv prepared for the purjiose (often know* 
having a slightly yellow tinge, Immedi.-itely nfu r being j ns “ p.iient yeastand (lennnti or dried yeast, 
ground, flour does not make gowl bread. It is Ix it when ^ Brewers’ yeast is generally impregiviit <( with the bitter 
about three months old (or r.iiher less in hot weather), of hops, .md is hij'.h-colotired. To remove these defects 
but after that period it Ivgins to deurioriite. When it . it should be wnsluCold water should be allowed to 
has been kcjil tfv> long, lioui vcr, goixl bread may still; stand ujion it for ‘nty-four hours, and then poured off ( 

. Ik m.idc byjjirising llie st.ile with new flour. New flour j nod, if luKessarv, it may be washed a second lime. The 
rc<ftrt?s less viatcr when made into dough th.tn old, awl 1 newer brew'cm’ yeast is uSc'd, the iKtter. In an ordinary 
flow of poor and weak quality sh<«ihl be mixed with vciy | open vessel it will not keep (jwid, in warm weather, more 
little w,Iter and worked as hard and dry as jvnssible; it' than a week, but it may Ik preserved for months by putting 
should also Ik baked for a longer time, but in » cooler j it in a stone b<stilc, fKuiring cold water (which must be 
oven than good. I frcrpicntly changed) iqKin Inc yeast, corking It tightly, and 

Bread is made by adding to loa lbs. tif flour alx. ; 50 : placing it in a cool cellar; or, still iKtter by hanging it 
of water and hiSlf a j^mund of s<,l’., by ftrirKiiting .,ith | In a well. .Sourness in yeast may, to a great extent, be 
yeast, and baking in an oven. ' corrected by the wldition of carbonate of soda ; and 

Salt is used partly to render the bread more palal.ible,' stale yeast may Ik improveil by straining it through bran, 
and partly because, wlKn used in iwxieration, it assists ; This is goea) both to quicken its fermentive power and to 
fennentation, and makes the dough rise more freely. Too ' remove bilierness. 

much salt, however, retards fermentation, ancf causes the For making Iwkcrs’ ye,ist, the following arc good 
bwd to be what is termed “heavy" or “sad.” It also receipts : -■ 

atiflens clammy dough made with new flour. The precise t. Thicken 2 quarts water with 4ounces fine flour; lioii 
ouantity of salt used must vary with the quality of the ' h.s1f an hour; sweeten with 3 ounces brown sugar; when 
flwr; weak flour takes less than strong, but new flour ' almost cold pour it with 4 spoonfuls of bakers' yeast Into 
will reqpire more than okl. ^ : an earthen jog sufficiently oeep to permit ferpirntaiion to 

During the processes of bread'making the flour under^ go on without the yeast working over; place for * day 
goes various chemical chances. All fluiir contains some near the tire; then pour off the thin liquor from the top( 
ausnr, thoo^, in sound flour, the proportion is but ‘ shake up; strain through a sieve, and close up for «w. 
KoUl; but no sooner is water added, than more sugar ' 3. On Monday morning boil 2 ounces of b^ Ik^ in ^ 

begiot to be developed from the starch. The fennentation,' quarts of water, for half an hour; strain, and let Uw Ilqttor 
cauaed by yeast or otherwise, develops additional sugar, cool down to new milk warmth; put in a small handful ol 
and also convcftspart of the sugar into carbonic acid i salt and § lb. of brown sugar; beat up 1 lb, of best flour 
gas and akohoL Tnc after subjection to heat in the oven . with some of the liquor, and mix all well together. On 
efitos a fttrther change, by turning sugar and starch into Wedimday add 3 lbs. potatiKs, boiled and masltod, let it 
iwa, more^pedally in the crust, where alone the more : stnnd till rkursdav; then strain and botde fiar use. N.V. 
nUensc heat peaetrates; in this a peculiar kind of gum is , During makiiq;, the mixture most be brat nenr the fire, 
fonned^Bed dkadnflsr.srhidi gives to crust Hscharncter -1 and frequently stirred. It shoidd be sJwwed to ferment 
isdt^ flavour. Desigb is, itself, indigestible and unpi^t* \ thoroughly in the earthen bosri in which it is made, uid 
aUe, and fiiete chafes are necessary to convert it mto ’ becoHuxi tightly when bottled. It ferments sponuneous^ 
tsbeflesotne and SKreeable food. j and requires no other yeast to set it woibiiqf, and it «ul 

It was fbnneny s t qipoi ed that the fermentation of ^ be found better at the end of two omMIvs than at 
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bmianii^ The above quontitie* win nrake aboot 4 
quomoi yean, 

3, KmM-'-BoU mealy poutoes, skin, and mash 

•moothly with boilliw water; add water till they are ot 
the consistency of oronary yeast; add 2 ounces of treacle, 
and 2 tabletqpoonfuls of yeast to each pound of potatoes, 
which must be stirred in while they are yet warm; set 
before the fiie^ and in about 24 hours fermentation will be 
at ita greatest height, when it will be fit for use. 

ThM artificial yeasts should, like that of the brewer, 
be preserved in cool cellars, or by hanging deep in wells. 

Mrman and other dried yeasts consist of tnc sporules 
of the yeast plant freed from gas and moisture by filtering, 
or evaporating away the fermented liquid. In this state 
it retains its power for a long tinic. Dried yeast is, 
however, liable to lose its vitality through exposure to 
great heat or cold ; and it should be carefully handled, 
as even a fall or severe blow will sometime: render it 
useless. When required for bread-making, it must be 
dissolved in lukewarm water. Yeast may be dried by 
any of the following methods:— 

1. Press the yeast gently in a ixig, so as to free it from 
the greater part of its moisture, and then place it in a 
sieve and expose it to a slight heat. It will dry into a 
hard granular substance, and should be packed in a cask, 
jars or bottles, so as to fcw kept from the air and quite dry., 

2. Work the yeast round with a whisk till thin, and ! 
then spread it with a brush over a clean piece of board ; I 
dry it in the air, and repeat till the turm is an inch or 
two thick. This may be cut olf the tmard as w.inted. 

3. Dip twigs in the yeast and dry them in the air. This 
is a common method. 

4. Absorb ibe moisture of the yeast by moans of wood- 
ashes. This is a common practice in Oerm<any. 

A more primitive mode of exciting fermentation than 
using yeast, and one still in common use on the Conti¬ 
nent^ IS the application of leaven. This consists of a 
portion of dough in which putrefactive agencies have 
begun to work, and may be procured by leaving dough in 
a ^acc where the tcmiiemturc is about summer he.u for 
six cr eight days, lly this time it will have acquired a 
fusty odour ana acid taste, and will l>c in a state of spon- 
koncous fermentation. A small quantity of it kneaded 
with new dough will set the whole fermenting, and pro. 
duce the same cHTects as yeast, but it imparts a slightly 
sour and, to English palates unpleasant taste to the 
bread. Where it is used a small quantity of dough is 
reserved to the next baking, to serve as leaven. 

Fermentation is to some extent a wasteful process, since 
it decomposes and destroys about two per cent, of the 
nutritive matter of the flour, and this has led to the in¬ 
vention of other methods of impregnating the dough with 
carbonic acid gas. This is done in two ways—by forcing 
carbonic acid gas into the doUgh, or the water with whicli 
it is mixed, as in the manufacture of aerated bread, or by 
mixing witn the fiour chemicals which will evolve the gas 
within the dough, as in the use of baking fkrwdert. 

Aiiratcd bread is made by putting floiir in a strung iron ' 
box, moistening it with water into which the gat has been < 
forced, and kneading it by machinery inside the box. in j 
abimt ten minutes th.' dou^ is taken out and baked.! 
This plan is mtxre expeditious than ordinary baking, and I 
more deanijr. aa the dough has not to be-voriwd by the | 
baker’s hands, and it makes an exceedingly pure and! 
wholesome br^i bpt it cannot well be made use ot fw 
Koroe-bakti^. 

Bakii^ powden consist of catbonate of sodk and tar* 
tone acid, or ingredients of a sifhilar nature^iaed wid( 
a little starch and coloured with turmeric. Tliey act by 
the acid combining with the soda, and liberating caubonie 
ncki gas, A salt is nt the same time fom^ wUdi 
remains in the dough, and can generally, to a greeter or 
ksseRtebbbe detectcdiathefiavtwr of tkebre^ This 


renders tbeir use inietinr tn alntkN^ ttangb 
like it, the advantage of exped M ea y om ibe doiiplaatle 
with them requires fittk kneailing. SometiaMirlbrlj^^ 
fiuK7 bread and rusks, sesqui-dsriMMMte ef |f 

used, which has the quality of passing wlu^ iiao|M 

The idlowing will make an ordtooiy baking ponder^-^ 
Carbonate of soda, 2 pounds; tartaric ad^ i pound} 
potato fiour, 4 pounds; and tunnerie pofwder, | omce. 

Unfermentea bread, accordii^ to Dr. Peril's reoehi^ 
is ritus made:—Floor, l pound; bicarfaonam ef abd^ 40 
gndns; cold water, i pint; and muriatic acid, to drops. 

Some medical authorities consider fermented breao to 
be injurious, but the universal employment of it would 
argue the contrary; indeed, as the viridity of yeast is 
completely destroyed by th.* heat of the oven, it is difiS- 
cult to see in what way it can be hurtful. Dr. Hassali ia 
of opinion that baking ponxlrrs arc,, of the twi^ inme 
Ukely to be prejudicial to health. 


CHILDREN’S DRE&S.-XV. * 

CLOTIIINC FOR A GIRL OF KIOfIT. 

{CntttMUid frtm Vot. //., /. 198 .) 

P1KAFORF.S may be made in various ways. They may be 
merely a plain breadth of diaper, holland, or fancy prim, 
hollowed out a little for the neck, hemmed at the bottom 
.ind sides, and round the neck, where a string is run in, liku 
Fig, 1, Fig. 2 is a veiy pretty way of making a dress pina¬ 
fore, which will look well over a silk frock. It consists of 
two breadths of fine book-muslin, sloped like Fig. 3. These 
arc wide enough at the top to cover the front and back of 
the body, at the neck, ropcctively; each piece is trimmed 
all round with insertion lacc, an inch or an inch and a half 
wide, and run on over some pretty bright-etdoured satin 
ribixin; the two brc.-idths arc Joined on the shoulders 
only, and hollowed out nicely at the neck, as shown in 
Fig. 2. In front, a band is put, and a satin ribbon run in 
it, which tics behind ; and this, also, is shown in P'ig. 3. 
Instead of ribbon, coloured muslin can br* run in under 
the lacc, and has the merit of washing iFith it. jhe 
broad coloured and wiiite striped muslin can be cut up 
for this use. 

el Frock Pinafore ,—useful and lady-like looking pina¬ 
fore is one made like Fig. 4. It may lie formed of brown 
bolland, or of light-printed Cidico^ .md can be worn all 
day, in and out of doors, without any frock. For mothers 
wlio wish to be saving, we highly commend this article. 
It can be used from six or eight years old till the child is 
ten or twelve, if she is small for her age. It is easily made, 
and easily washed, and is, therefore, most cconomtcaL 
When a cotton garment is no longer warm enough, this 
frock pinafore can be used in alpaca, coloured or fcMck. 
The real alpaca washes as well as cotton, and our hints on 
cleaning clutlics, in another place, enaUe mothers readily 
to do so. Grey alpacas are very pretty. But the mix¬ 
tures often sold under the name of ai^ca must not be 
mistaken ; they do not wash well. l*h<« is a steel-grey 
one. speckled blaek .^nd white, which should be avoided. 
Real alpaca may be known by a certain stripy kmk, and 
unevenness of colour, on close inspection, and the Ab¬ 
sence of ail speckiy or dotty-looking threads. Alpaca is 
glossy, but with the gloss « the hav. iSpurioos o^ucas 
are cither dull or riiine from a mixture of alpaca, but 
the cedton threads wldch cross them show in striiq^y 
white specks vriien examined closely. Mock a^ocm 
may be used. French merino and iinacy sdao wash 
well Linsey is a little more inclined to soriak than 
merino. Scige washes well, but shroiks a little^ Alt 
wool plaids beaa* woahaig. Block and white small cheek 
Einghams, or moB stripes, and plaiii, coloured, tpedried 
unens are vei^ suiUble; also the pruied wtHcla 

have tassmuof untow line atripea ckne together, oad. 



cAssst^ mvwmmo cutos. 


jSjpTrfF^.^ ShooiddiefMtarialiiot 
«MMriL dw bade •ad front OHist be cored, or 
radMiV fr dtonnl off Oe oid^ A, con be oted to fora tho 

•oMki^ SkjPOOHt^nodel^diodottedliiie,c;aloptac 
tbMmd aa loorer then die bode. Si^ponag die 
COMO bsM boon nn aad felleo oo, and the seiLm at the 
'' ran and as frr os d o from the faottoei, rat 
dM tope of the shoulders from B to E. Hen a 
be inserted; cut this in four places, 


ever die ddbfs hud. ilie raeadod tw af dw demo 
fr put in front «f the body) a (dan fr nA imm fbrthe 
armh^ Md may be difldiy leoaded} p^ it, and 
stitch die sleeve la. Set die wtist into a stndfbt raft 
Cut down die front el the piaalbie frame to PM.|hnt 1% 
ahnoat to the waiot. Makeananoorhem one oUei ttnn« 
in the sdease on the other side, and pot a piece or aiaft 
piped louiid, over it, like Ffr. 7 ; tack this first, and dteii 
stitch it on I fell this over die narrow hem, and sdtdi it 
across at die waist. Kent, put die neck into a bud loof 



tm each side, like Fi^ 5. Pipe one of them, ud stitch j enough to go round easily and button an inch over. IbO 
irmn a to IL Fig, 5, into the shoulder at c to B, F^f- 3 ; * pinaim will require slightly fulling into tbia 'Wber 
stitch both tides of the shoulder to it, placing the broad completed, this band should measure about bldf an inch 
end when the sleeve will be, the narrow end at wide. To trim it, if a print, frills of the aama hemmed„ 
Ibe neck; turn to the wroiq^ side, and hem n second may be whipped on : they should measure u inch and a 
ah wild er -pirae on the wn^ side of the first, at a lining | half wide amen complete, or only an inch. If of woollen 
aoke hem it brdie two sidmAudB inF^ $, turning in j material, trim the frills over the stittiies of the hem with 
a littlefini, aad taking care that the stitches do not come narrow black or bngbt<oloured wooden braid Lacemay 
rhreagk a^ shew on tbe ri^t tide; hem die skirt ; j be used instead of mila Whippiiif ia done by rolling the 
cot dm deeves ia ue by fi£ 6 , ibiding the atufif from raw ei^ of the frill between dutmb and finger till it is 
A to O (Fig. 6) m the cross. The top is to be as lar« very fine^ then sewing over it, not too closely together, 
toemd as the arm 4 Hile, one side rounded, at shown in | Only a small piece cu be celled, sewn, or drawn op, at B 
die dfagnm abevetaad dm odKr saificienny large to slip ] time; raUintagain os yds go. If tw nudibe left to draw 
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up M once, 0IC thraid. wtt breafc. The cotton mii»t not 
be too fine for wfaiopinK and gAtbering. SomepeoideroU 
aU the friO to be wmpprd fira^ and then roll it again, piece 
by piece, u they go. Tbi* makca the neatest work. 
It should be dime with fine cotton and fine stitches, on to 
the inside of that which is to be trimmed on the wrong side. 
Every gather ought to have a separate stitch to tew it on. 
The DM plan for any one not acquainted with that kind 
of work is to take some already done as a pattern, and 
follow out these directions. 

With the frock pinafore a licit and sash is worn, hooked 
behind. It is m.idc like Fig. 8. The piece round the 
waist is one strip, cut down the sclv-igc w'ay, piped, and 
lined with a cccond strip, cut in the same way, and 
hemmed to it; it is furnished with a large button ; the 
bows and ends are placed behind. The ends are trimmed 
with frills. 

Fig. 9 shows the garment complete, u iihoiit the sash 
or trimming. A frill is to be placed all round the piece 
down the centre of the body, wliicli must be furnished 
with two buttons, besides the one at the neck; another 
frill stands upright round the throat. The coifs have 
double frills—one at the up{>er edge of the band, turning 
up on the sleeve ; the other at the lower edge, turning 
over the hand. 

Summfr Paletot for a Oirl of Kii;hi Years of Age.-- 
This is a very pretty paletot for a girl of eight ye.irs. It is 
cut with deep vandylccs all round the edge, which look 
well over the frock, it can be made with white piqiit?, 
trimmed with a scalloped edge of muslin embroidery aind 
narrow fancy cotton br.iid. The edge of the jacket is 
turned under all round, and .stitched to the embroidery. 
On the wrong side, the raw edges of Iwih e.ro simply left 
loose. The neck is set into a half inch wide band, to 
which an upright muslin embroidered edge is stitched. 
The margin of muslin belonging to the edge linos the 
band.'ana is hemmed down on the wrong side. Ilraid is 
put all round the jacket, as shown in the »leev<', Fig. lo, 
which is trimmed with a half cuff, etiged with embroidery, 
and a row of braid in a pattern alwve it. This is put 
on the upper half of each sleeve before the two pieces are 
joined. 

To cut the pattern, first mark or draw it on p.npcr from 
the diagram and the description, ineasmmg the right 
distances. 

This shape looks well in silk, edged with bl ick lace or 
fringe, and beaded with a pretty p.isscinenteiie, or in any 
material of a fancy kind, to match the frock. 

For the Itaek (Fig. ii).—The back is seventeen inches 
long from A to E ; only lialf the measure of the width is 
given from the dotted line of the buck, as may be observcil 
m the diagram. It is only necessary to cut half the pttttern 
in paper, and to double the stuiT and cut the two halves 
together, that they may be alike. The fold of the stutf 
comes at the dotted line, and must be down the material 
that is level with tlic selvage: the tneasnre of relaiivc 
length is—fbnn a to It, two and a half inclici ; from a to 
c, seven inches: A to i, the neck, is two and a half inches; 
1 > to F, the width across the shoulder, scvr%and three- 
quarter inches; c to o, under the arm, nine and three- 
quarter inches; D to .N, just above the scallop, eleven and 
uiree-qu.\rtcr inches; l to F, the shoulder, five inches ; 0 
to H, the aide scam, six inches. 

Forthi Front (Fqjf. I a).—Two fronts must be cut sepa¬ 
rately The measure fbr each is the s.ime. ‘I he selvage 
must be level with the straight part, from a to E. From 
A to E the front is thirteen inches long; from A to B is 
ludf an inch; from A to C, four and thrcc'^uartM inchef; 
from F to A, the neck, is fmir and a half mehat; from G 
to B, across the chest, is eight inrbest from K to across 
the waist, is nine inches; from r tO'G, the shoulder, is five 
inchest fro*" K to t, the tide seam. Is six inehes. 

/hf Ikt Stmt (Fic. le^—The enter com, from a to a, 


ineawit^fifiewtandaMfinchwi'; liiai.. 

Cto s^esdyekeveaasid a half baaMat 
top^ A to c, is five and A.lndf.laelimi' 
three and a. half- One side of the ilea 's a ia'aawtt%ttw»^ 
bow at the top, tbeodter hollowed ottE'r-^Twd piecef auitt 
be cut alike from the pMtern, with did difitn^ aol^liM 
the top. Put the cuff trimming on dw raand-toppedniw.. 
Run the two pieces together on the rq^d aide near die 
back. Turn the sleeve, and run it ngain on ^ anong 
side, just within where the raw edge « the first ttmuag 
comes, which can be felt with the fingers. This makes a 
seam without raw edges to irriute the child's arm : it is 
called a mantua-makcr’s seam. While cutting the sleeve, 
place c and u of the inner curve level with me selvage; 
this will bring the rounded part at the back actually on 
the cross, though /.he pattern libs straight down the ttu£ 
If not cut this way. the sleeve will not sit well ^ Fig. 13 
shows how sleeves should be cut. Get all four pieces out 
of a breadth, if it be wide enough; but often only three can 
be got. c to F is the selvage of the stuff; G C G. the sleeve 
patterns. The backs and fronts of the jacket are joined 
on the shoulders and under the anns with mantua-makers' 
seams. Care must be taken fur the scallops of the jacket 
to meet properly at the seams. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XXXIL 

THE ART AND APPLICATION OF ILLUMINATING. 

Although of considerable antiquity .is a decorative art, 
it IS only within the last few ycais that illuminating has 
assumed any importance in modern times. Throughout 
the middle ages, wlicn literature was only produced in 
the form of manuscript, this .irt was of great importance 
.ind was hiyhiy developed. In the different epochs of 
that periuil it w.is marked by great diversities of style, 
and appears to have received no less attention tlian any 
of the other fine .iris. Hut when printing superseded 
: written books illumination lan^uivhcd, anil finally liecaim; 

' extinct. .Since the revival of Gothic architecture, how- 
I ever, this beautiful art has ag.iin been brought into notice, 
I and much has been produced in it which may nUl.un- 
I worthily compare with that of the medi-xval pcriiid. iln 
modern times it has more especially lKs.‘n practised by 
l.idios, to whose graceful t.istc and delicate touch it scem-s 
more particularly ad.ipted. Indeed, as an employment 
for their leisure hours, nothing could be more appropriate, 
and the great popularity to wliich it has attained, cannot 
j be a matter of surprise. There are few families of a 
I certain class, by the lady members of which it is not 
' practised, though perhaps not always in so intelligent a 
i manner as might be desired, and there arc m.iny others 
! into which it could with advantage be introduced. Wc 
I prup.>sc to describe the materials .ind processes necessary 
! to inis art, and to give such directions as may enable them 
' to render their work complete and attractive ; and, more- 
j over, to apply it to the adornment of their homes, and 
! other purposes, 

j Tools. 

Of these the following will be necessary : - 

Cave of Maihcm,iii.»tl lostnimcnu, from . t <l(4etU^ 

T-squani (la-inchl and tci Kiiurc .t 6 ' 

■ t'aives (3). .ad 

Dfawtiijf pins Ic dot.l . . • A 

lhawing boara. medium size . ■ 'i 9 ' 

Agkie burnulien (a), flat and |x,inicd .. 4 .O' 

Petfcils. ' ' , 

Sable ( 3 I emw, dock, and goose quin... T t 

Campgttlr () doak dUTereni sites .« 9 

SoA i{iai«e far daMipiiifl; . ... • 9 

In addition to the above, several odd maiiec* which irffl 
coat hut A few pfloce should be provided, such as quBl 
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and mm of wriona bceaddu of point, from the 
_ ^ tite “widdiiMejOt" »tncinf^Bt of 

y, iofeonatav Mi%«nhber, dto. 

Nftj^ we jdudl show hereafter how 
iBnalitatilic stt/ho appGed to same other substances, 
ainrfnsent list w maumls will only indude those necc$> 
sarjr in woridM upon the sobstances more ordinarily 
eimtoitd, whkm aie paper, cardboard, and vellum. 

The papers and cardboarda most suitable for ilhi* 
, minatiog arevelhim paper, which costs ts. per imperial 
sheet, Whatman’s hot-pressed drawing papers (from 6d. 
\o Jit. per imperial she^ according to thtekness^ London 
board, which is superior to Uristoi, of “ three sheet thick¬ 
ness,* (as. 6d. per imperial sheet). Other papers may be 
used, but these are preferable. The charaacristics of a 
gpod paper fgr illuminalin): arc firmoem, thickness, and 
*ev«n sumcc. The size of an imperial sliect is 30 inches 
by at inches, but smaller or larger sizes may be had at 
proportionate prices. 

Venum, which will only be required in extraordinary 
cases, is^uch more costly than u.ipcr. The prices of it 
vary greatly, but we give those iruin the lists published 
by one of our London artists’ colourmen. Vellum, in 
pieces 6 inches by 5 inches, 6d.; to inches by 7 inches, 
IS. 3d.; 14 inches by 10 inches, as. 6d. That most suited 
ibr the purpose of illuminating is fine Italian vellum, pre¬ 
pared from the skins of the kid. 

Co/e«/v.—The colours used for illuminating arc water¬ 
colours, which are to be purch.iscd of three kinds—in cakes, 
moist in gallipots, or in powders. Powdered colours arc 
of little use, and therefore need not be puich.'iscd. Moist 
colours have the advantage of being most convenient fur 
use, and being prepared with a greater amount of medium 
have more l:^y and often greater brilliancy; Init they 
will always be liable to dust aiul will suffer from its action. 
This inconvenience may certainly be obviated by buying 
them in tubes ; but this always involves waste of colour, 
since after it has once Ixxn squeezed on to the palette it 
cannot afterwards be rep!ace<l in the lube. On the whole 
we would recommend the cake colours as being least open 
* to ftbjgstton. •* 

'{Tie following colours will tie found indispensable, and 
should be first purchased by the beginner, or by those to 
whom expense is an object, 'ilicy may be bought cither 
moist, in pans or tubes, or in cakes at is. each, except in 
the case of those maikcd *, which .arc is. Cd.; those 
marked t, which .arc 2s.; those marked J, which arc j ; 
jnd those marked §, which are 5s. each ; half or quaricj- 
cakes also may lie bought. 

Rul $.—• Scarlet vermilion, which is a vivid body colour; 
mixed with lampblack, forms a deep brown, and with 
Chinese white a variety of fine tints, wiiich maybe shaded 
with vermilion. X Carmine, the most bc4autifuf of trans¬ 
parent crimsons ; to make a Ixxly crimson, it will require 
the addition of vermilion; with cobalt and French blue 
it produces good violet and purple tones, t Rose madder, 
a pure ana transparent carnation, and reinaHcablc fur 
staadii^ better than most of the lakes. 

Cadmium, a good pennanent yellow. 
* Indian yellow is somewhat biown if laid on thickly, but 
inpiigfrt washes is brilliant. { Lemon yellow, 3 pale, 
pnmrase colmir. 

Graw/pr.—I Mars orange. 

Sivmnu.-‘-Btunl sienna inclines to orange, and is a 
nseful shadow colour for yellows. Vandyke browit, the 
most useful brown for general purposes. 

Ara«r.—t French ultramarine which forms, with car¬ 
mine and Chinese white, a good lilac. fCobah, in com- 
huatioB srhh Chinese white, forms delicate aiutes. 

/VsmMck,--- Indian' purple. t^Lil^ carmine ; this is a 
deM zich colour. 

Gr$mk —Emerald green is a bright colour, and has a 
icmarfcable power in beighteoiiig the efibet of ether 


celours what placet} done In them; it is diSmik.to work 

Ori^ of chrondtun, n deep bot^ green. 

iMwftr.— Indian iut is tmefol nr outlines and letters. 
LanunUack: this is of vahie for large surfiices, 

Chinese white. Ittvalttable for forming tints 
of all the foregoiM coloars. 

NettirtU Tint forms a good fttf when mixed with 
white, and is of much servte in imadlng. 

The ftdloiwing colours, though less necessary, will often 
be found convement for many purposes i-- 

Redleod, *crimioa lake, Indian red. 

Kr/fowf.-—I Mars yellow, chrmne yeUow Mo. 2, itnu* 
rcolin. 

OraMjer.—Dumt Roman ochre. Neutml orange. 

j7r<i«wr.—Burnt umber, * sepia. 

Jiinft .—§ Smalt, indigo. 

Pnrptft,—^ Purple madder. 

6Vrv«r.—Moss green, olivu green. 

Black ,—Ivory dock. 

Boxes fitted with a number of the more useful colours, 
pencils, and some of the necessary mstrumeots, may he 
ixiught for from £i la to £$ 5s.; but the beginner orill 
gcncr.ally do better to purchase each colour and bttrutnent 
separately. 

Metals. -Of these gold is the most important; by the 
old illuminators this was generally used in the form of 
leaf, which they prepared for themselves of a purer, 
thicker, and more enduring quality than that ordinarily 
sold ; but an extra thick leaf, specially prepared for illu¬ 
mination is to be bought at is. 6d. per Wok. Wherever 
gilding can be done with leaf gold tne eflect wilt be best; 
but as the beginner will find considerable difticuUy in 
using it, he may employ the more manageable gold paper 
for large surfaces ; this is thin paper covered with gold on 
one side, and costs 35. per shed. For lines and smaller 
spaces, gold powder, liquid, or xheU gold may be used, 
and none is more simple to use than shell gold, which 
costs 8<1. per sliclL 

Silver is to be bad in the same forms as gtdd, but it has 
the disadvantage of (i.rnitm black if long exposed to the 
air. In most cases', tiicrciore, it is belter to use platina, 
or aluminium, which, though less brilliant at nrsi, ia 
more durable. Stiver leaf is is. (id. per book. Platina,and 
.aluminium arc to Ik* procured in the same fonns os gold 
(lc.if and p.apcr excepted), but the most convenient form 
is the shell. AUiminiuni shell is 3d,, platina shell is 8d. 

Bronze should not tic used on any oeUcate work, as it 
will soon l.irnisli, and iK'Comr of a disagreeable colour ( 
but Konictimcs its cheapness will recommend it for large 
surfiiccs, when it can Ik protected with varnish, with 
good cilcct. Bronze of gold, silver, or copfKr colour, can 
be bought for as. 6d, per ounce. 

For gilding on paper, cardboard, or vellum, water gold 
size is generally used ; its cost is ts. per pot; but for Some 
kinds of illumination, which wc shall hereafter have to 
describe, japanners’ gold si/c will be necessary; enough 
of this can ue bought for sd. to gild a large surface. A. 
preparation for raising surfaces to be glided may be 
Dought at IS. 6d. per bottle or tube. Tlicre is also an 
“Illuminating Bnay* (price is. (id. per tulic), used foi^ 
giving greater richness to Urge ■urf.icvs of gilding. 

Ox-goll, whicli costs (xL per pot, will be found usefut 
in causing the colours to work smoothly upon paper or 
vellum, which may have become somewliat greasy. 

Tracing-paper wilt also tic wanted, litis wiU not cost 
more than 6d. per sheet. 

*rb« whole of these maieriait (japanners* gold-size 
excepted) may be bought of the artists* colourMan. 

Our introductory article on lUumitintion it necessarily 
dry and uninviting, but the following papers, in which wn 
shall enter upon the practice of this wumtiful art, will not 
want interest, and they wiH be illustrated with inithd 
letters, borders, diapers, dK., of v^ue to the amateur... ^ 
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COOKERY.—U, 

CHSAP COOKERY. 

Riet Dithtti—'K«* is, in this country, greatijr under¬ 
valued as an article of food. In timet of acarctty, it is, 
honwer, niore used. It is cheaqt and nourishing. With 
or withtmt milk, it may be eaten fbr breakfast, dinner, 
or supper. One pound of rice boiled in a bag, until 
tender, make u»ur w dve pounds of pudding, which 
may he seasoned with sah, or sweetened with treacle or 
coarse sugar, or a little preserved fruit To boil rice, 
first soak It lor seven hours in cold water, sahed. Then 
put the soaked rice into a saucepan of boiling water, 
and boil it ten minutes. Neat, pour it into a cullender, 
and set it by the fire, when the i^ins will be separate and 
very large. The water in which it has been boiled, in 
the East Indies and in China, is called watfr, and 
Is prescribed by medical men there as nourishing food 
for sick persons: such water is, in fact, rice-grucL 

A little salt and pepper, boiled in water, separately 
from the rice, and poured when hot on a plateful of hot 
boiled rice, makes it slightly savoury. Or a few slices of 
onion and a little butter, may be added to the above. 
Or a few slices of fish or meat, added to the above, and 
boikd. Or a little curry powder or spice, wiili or with¬ 
out the onion. Or, on a soup-platcful of hot boiled rice, 
pour two lightly-boiled eggs, to which add a little cold 
nutter, mix together, use with fish or meat, and it will be 
found substantial and agreeable fond. Or, troiled rice, 
mixed with a little milk, sugar, and spice, will be found 
light and agreeable food either hot or cold. 

S’avouty >PrVv.—Take six pounds of meat bones, which 
break into small pieces, and boil in ten quarts of w.atcr 
for four hours, having added three ounces of salt, a small 
bunch of thyme, Iwy-lcaf, and savory. I'lit into a stew- 
pan two onions sliced thin, half a pound of vegetables 
(carrots, turnips, celerj% Ac.), and half an ounce of sugar. 
J’ut it on the lire for tificen minutes, stirring it occasion¬ 
ally ; add half-a-pound of oatmeal, and mix well; add 
two gallons of stuck from the bones, and a quarter of a 
pound of rice, previously so.ikcd ; boil till soft and serve. 
Or, boil one pound of rice in three quarts of w.ner, some 
allspice and salt, and a piece of dripping ; stew gently, 
and when the rice is tender, grate over it strong Cheshire 
cheese, and serve. Or, boil the rice dry, when add pcpixr 
and salt, two or three sliced onions, and a piece of 
dripping; stir until the unions arc tender, when serve it 
in a deep dish. 

R$'c/ Take ,a red hening, a few ounces of lean 

bacon cut small, three onions, a few prapercorns, and a 
.sprig or two of thyme and parsley. Put the above into 
tiirec pints of water, and mU it three-quarters of an 
hour, with one pound of nee. When it boils, set the pot 
by the side of the fire, when the rice will swell, and taking 
up all the water will become soft. 

JP/mm - a quarter of a pound of raisins 

and the same of currants: one pint of flour, mid three- 
quarters of a pint of milk; six ounces of ciRipped suet, 
and time taUespoonfuis of treack. Boil three nours. 

Scatek ifraAl.—To four pounds of mutton, put one 

S llon of water in a saucepan; a teaspoonfiil of peart 
rlcy, two carrots sliced, two turnips sliced, two onions 
cut smalt, three carrots grated, the white part of a large 
cabbage chopped very small, and a small quantity of 
parsley. Season with pepper and salt Boil very gently 
for three hours and a halt, and then 8en*e. 

VtgtttAlt 5/m.-—Put two ounces of butter into a deep 
stewpan ; peel one onion, slice it thin, and put ^ on the 
fire till ligntly brown (stirring it nnw and then), and 
half a pound of vegetaUes, as tinnipt, kcka, <R(iery, car¬ 
rots, ive. Do not ped than, or throw stwny anytlung, 
but wM them well, cut them in a stand&ig directioii, pM 
them into the stewpan, and fry tot ittbiiies loiij|c» j add 


a pound and a maiter of pens, and fitt wfrli turn 
nUoBS of water: let h sMBmer l« three ho^ nr tHirit 
die peat are in a pu4i: inixIInlfapeaad iifeBiiiiisdrijAi 
a pint of water, make it into a UqmA lNMte^ and it 
into the stewpiuu stirring it eddi mqpMm; add Jifce 
ounces of salt, hw an ounce of b rown swnr, ho3 ft 
minutely and it will be ready for toe. A Oftk biy- 
leaf, thym^ maijoram or winter savory, is an fanpi ae fr 
ment, as is alto soaking the peas in soft water. 

FM 5/rmr-Cut into piem Ibar pounds of flwdi ftritf ' 
of any lam kind; put them into a stewpan wWi duee ' 
ounces oTsait, half an ounce of stqtar, a littk peppbr, 
two bay-kaves, a littk thyme, and one quart of water; 
let it stew gently. Then mix one pounda oatmeal with 
seven quarts of lukewarm mter, and pour it over the 
fish ; stir it gently, Ro as not to break the fish too much, 
and let it boil twenty minutes, when it wilt be /kne. A 
red herring, or salt fish previously soaked, is good to 
make this stew; but omit the salt if all salt fish is used. 

Pm Soup .—Soak one quart of peas in seven quarts of 
water a day and a night; then slice some carrots, onions, 
or leeks with celery, and any sweet herb Into a fryingpan, 
and fry them in aripping, or lard, or fat pork, to a fine 
brown colour. Add the above to the pm and water, 
and stew them in a closely covered pot tnree hours, until 
the peas be quite soft, stirring them now and then. Pass 
the whole through a cullender, or coarse open cloth, and 
season with pepper and salt Or, cut into small pieces, 
one pound of beef, mutton, or pork ; take half a pint of 
peas, which have bwn soaked in water twenty-four hours, 
four sliced turnips or two carrots, six cooked potatoes, 
anti two onions. Put to them seven pints of water ; let 
the whole boil gently over a very slow fire for two hours 
and a h.aif. Tlicn thicken it with a quarter of a pound 
of oatmeal, mixed thin in a basin with a little of the 
soup; Iioil it up, stirring it all the time; then season 
with pepper and salt. 

C0ifcannon.—‘'To a dish of mashed potatoes add one- 
third of their Quantity of young cabbage, savoy, or 
spinach, previously boiled or mashed also., .Sca.son with 
pepper and salt, add a little butter; warm, and miwi.weN 
together. 

Poor Man's Sauce is made in France, by chopping up 
half a dozen shaluts and a bunch of parsley, and warming 
them in equal quantities of vinegar and water, seasoned 
with salt and pepper. 

CtKk~a~Uekie Soup, —Peel and cut into slices, about half 
an inch thick, a couple of leeks; put these, and a piece 
of meat of any kind, into the liquor in which meat has 
been boiled; throw in salt and pepper to taste. Boil 
slowly for an hour, and add two more leclcL sUced as 
before, and simmer forty minutes. Then tal» out the 
meat, and either serve the soup strained or with the 
s'cgetablcs, according to taste. Leeks are commonly 
thought of vulgar and common flavour; this is prejudke; 
as the flavour of the kck is much more delicate thtm that 
of the onion. 

Potato Maricot.—Coi into pieces beef, mutton, or pickled 
pork, and season them with salt, pepper, and coepped 
onion; ped, and slice potatoes, and put than into a stone 
jar, in layers, with the meat: tie over the iar, set iiFa 
saucepan'of water over the nr^ and stew for about an 
hour after the water begins to boil. 

Potato Pu/Mimo. —Boil, peel, and mash three pomiida ^ 
oS potatoes, to which add a quarter of a pound or finely " 
shiM suet, and the same « grated cheese, or beaten 
herring, mixed with a quarter irf a jnnt of milk, and bake 
half an hour in a quick oven. 

Potato Pot. —uy small {ncccs beef or mntttw at 
the bottom of a deep brown dish; season them q^idi 
pejq^andsalti sUce in some onions; ped some pot a t o es, 
and SB up ftte rifth with them; pow in some walci^ 
qwinkk saft and flow over the pommel^ and bslee. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEM£NT&~-XX. 

TSS COMJCCnoW or mtAU STAim s). 

HiHfiao tlboim tile omof this |isKiBM m oar previotts 
Bnoi^ we will oew give some pnwtksl hints to the col* 
lector, to ftiude *>»» n fais ntimit 
; Some people set ont by proposing u> tbemselvifcs to 
■f elloe together ell the conem issues of eveiy cotinuy in 
the WM^ end elabente^ got-up slbuint ere sold, , in 
(pices ero marked om mr all the weltknown 
stamps m drcnladon. These albums are a|A to get out 
Irf through the issue of new stamps in different 


deeigtt are wdfeimt to answer every useful purpose, and 
even two are unnecessary, unless there it a, change in 
ooloar. . . 

Very many collectors pursue their hobby to an aftogether 
unreasonahle length. Every shade of olffewnci^ among 
stamps of the same eountiy-~whether in price, date m 
issue, or tenure 
and albums are 
experienced eye, 
given to the mUrsuit of stamps so closely skin to each 
other is much oette ocoipied in the collection of entirely 
different examples, or, in the intemds whep this cannot 




TNX MVUMPV ■NVSLOfK. 



countries, and by pditieal changes, sudi as those referred , be done, H should be transferred to tome ether employ* 
to in our Imt paper. We recommend the young collector ment. Postage-stamp conecting, like other amusements 
^ to b(^ by purchasing an album of this kind, nor to ' and occupations, should be kept in its proper place, and 
msubte hnnseu about an album at al^ until he has I not absorb too much attention. It is not good to ride any 
aocumulated a huge number of tpecunens. (When | hobby to death. 

■tbww'* desirab^ tiicy may be purchased from any i One of the first essentials to a collector is a discrimi* 
of tiie large dealers in foreign stamps, who have identified ' nating me, not only to enable him to gather good impret* 
tbemstives sr^ this parsuit, and prejMue them of various . aions of particular stamps, but also to guard against 
rima} , ! fmgeries. These, now that stamp«cdlectitig is so popular 

Tte (Meet should be to possess the most striking ; an anwseme^ have become ve^ common, and a rcgulat 
kmkties in design and cokMir issued by the government; trade ia carried on in the imitatioD of foreim sumps, and 
Ofea^ epumiT, and tbe best snecimens of tiiesevatUkies, ’ the able of theae imitations at al low price. Many so* 
lepiiiiiac a funt or mach-Obloerated stamp (ndy until a j called ttatnps, which have never had an existence, are 
MBer Can he met with to rqiace it. Xere diSsrences j also sold to the unwary as new issues. To avoid all the 
ef ndae, witiumt change in design, are hardly worth | deceptions current in this way ia only possible by the help 
notiiee. Two tpedmens, ax the mos^ of the same of aauch experience; hut the collector will do weU to look 

•, a*-!- 
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With Mupidon im any specimen that is not wdl printed i purpose of franking Inters; and the design dwwn iseoc 
and sha^ly defowd in the engraving. He may auo take! illustntion was pr^Mued hy the ccleheMed artist, 
it as a general rale that a partiaUy-obiiterated stamp is ready, for that purpose. It shows Britaaoia ^l yatd iw g 
more likely to be genuine than one that is apparently her vdnged messengers to all the aatspoa of tlie eaitlit 
unused; and a knowledge of the oMiterat^ marks while below are figures typif^ng the emotioos C(es|pl 
actually employed in a particular country—which he may on the reedpt <4 the comnumicatmtu the envelopes were 
gain by observing ttamps in the collections of other intended to contain. They were in use for a short 
people—will assist him in satisfying himself that a sped* only, giiring dace to a plain envdtpe irith asbunp ea> 
men is really what it professes to bossed upon it 

With regard to ibtirerics of stamps, we may add that We have already alluded to two of the examples ef 
even governments find it necessary to be on tiieir guard American stamps, whk^ we give in this paper. The 
against them, and to watch for the appevance of cotouc* third represents a edebrated sump fcnosra as the 
able imitations of the stamps in circulation. The elabo* Express,” sriiich was in use when United States* mm 
rate nature of the design and onuunenUtion of the stamps were panly conveyed under arrangement with a private 
of many countries is intended not so much to make them company, and in foe manner indicated Iw the title. The 
elegant in appearance as to mrevent fraud. The artistic design of this stamp came up again a few years ago fai 
work displayed, for instance, in the United States'stamps, the 2-cent label, issued by the Amerifan Government, 
which bear the heads of Washington and Franklin, could and which is, most probably, familiar to many of our 
only l>e imitated by a very skilful hand, which could be readers. 

mure profiubly as well as less dangerously employed than The remaining examples «re give as illustrations of 
in assisting to defraud the revenue. Moreover, little what may be cstlled the humorous in postage-stamps— 
peculiarities or imperfections in design, such as breaks in an element for which we believe we must look to the 
the continuity of the lines of a scroilwork, Ac., are often United States exclusively. The first was issued by an 
purposely made, so that an imitation may be more easily association which formerly undertook the conveyance of 
detected. But, with all their caution, {wst-office autho- mails between Boston and Hew Orleans. The next was 
riliei are frequently compelled to withdraw an entire issue also issued by a private firm before the Government took 
or issues from circulation, or to change them at frequent the conveyance of letters entirely in its own hands. The 
intervals, so that fictitious stamps may not obtain cur- design is bold enough in its way, but, extravagant as it is, 
rency. An entirely new series ot American stamps has it has some degree of appropriateness to the subject A 
lately been produced, and we believe principally with this bomb is intended to figure foe distribution or scattering 
object of the letters; a pair of wings, the rapidity with which 

Among the details which the collector should observe they arc conveyed; and the stars, the unlimited space 
in the examination of stamps, one of the most important through which they nuy be sent The idea is truly 
Is the wattr-mark of the paper. We h.ivc no doubt that, American, and we have' here certainly a postage-stamp 
common as are our own ^nny postage-stamps, and often curiosity. 

as they must have patsra through the hands of every _ 

rctider of this paper, it will be new to many to learn that 

they alt bear their own peculiar water-mark, just as one is THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE, 
found in a five-pound note. And yet, if the reader will 

take a penny stamp and look carefully at the gummed Distinct from the duties which devolve npturally on a 
aide, he will distinctly sec the w.iter-mark of a crown in j wife and mother, are those of a mistress, or'remaIe.M*.d 
the pa|N!r. Stamps of other values have other marks,; of a household. Not that the exercise of any, or all, of 
such as a flower or a cross. I these functions is incompatible one with the other. On 

When the collector has procured a hundred or more I the contrary, the union of the qualities which constitute a 
specimens, he may make up his mind as to the character i good wife and mother is never so complete as when coin- 
of the album in which they shall be placed. If he has bincd with knowledge of housekeeping. No one is so well 
money to spare, he can select one of the many difierent suited to the latter charge as the sharer of a busbar's 
kinds sold in the shops, although the very elaborate earnings ; no one has so ifoect an interest as herKu in 
example should be avoided for the reason before given, effecting pecuniary economies, and preserving her bouse- 
aod further because siiaces are frequently left in it for hold in health and happiness. It is much to ^ 
examplcs which it will be a waste of time to try to gather, plorcd that many excellent wives fril foort w the full 
But he will do quite us well to make an album of his own, measure of their value, simply from deficiency of practical 
either ruling it with spaces for the specimens, page by knowledge. 

page as he goes on, or trusting to his own care in gumming As it is not possible, in this place, to enumerate all the 
them in to secure their orderly arrangement His plan manifold duties of the mistress of a household, we will 
of insertion may be cither according to the alphabetical content our^tves with commenting on the prioci|^ 
order of the countries, or their geographical distribution; Firstly, with reg:^ to the spending of money. In most 
or he may combine the two. In the latter case, starting ; middle-class families the wife is the mediuin utrou^ 
with his own country, he may give the stamps of other I whose bands daily wnnu are direcUy supplied. The 
nations of Europe in their alpmibetical order, and then { English wife genially spen^ all we money required 
classify those of Asia or .America. The stampF should j for domestic purposes. Having deducted foe sums to* 
be gummed or pasted only on one side of the paper in ! ceisary for rent, taxes, insurance, and jwon^otw or trai 
the album, and u the comers alone of the stamps are | expenses, the husband usually (daces in the wife's hands 
made to adhere, they are more easily removed vox the | cifocr the remainder of the income, or os much of it as 
insertion of better specimens. he thinks necessary for providing such article s as food, 

We suppicsaent the illustrations given in our last (laper fuel, clothii^, wages, repocements, and other necessaries 
Orith a few more examples, to which (larticular interest contingent a(X)a wear and tear of forniturb hnen, &c., 
attaches. The first it a fac-similc represenutkm of the together with the education of children, should knv bdong 
famous “ Muircady envelope,” an exam|rie of which is to them. The perfection rf management craiaistf i n main - 
mudi coveted by many a stamp<ol]ectar. Us history is tainii^ a fair proportion in aO tte above items « expeo- 
briefly this >->At the time when the penny postage system dhure; not sumring the demand for cloUiing^jfor m s fof i re . 
was introduced, the idea was entertainea of using an to trenoi on the sum aBotted to food, or witir svrvA If 
engraved envelope, to be issued 1 ^ the Port-ofifice, firt the the sum of roooey st dhposal be hot small, the misttess 
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«hMdd cttltail «n iiqietfluiUM tn every d^utmeat over 
"vrtddi ker ottnidsl cweanye dteet nd pfetton* 
hrfaft pedM^ ^dee wldeh et« meet liiMe to 
Alter aMym'BMXKiie, MS bmAi doei« fioMait 
0) la dl airaaceneou Mme dmdd 

Aekftflqrite mutieaH to aaset imej^ected nufatunee 
■j^iiipi^ fay dte. 

Somromgi U ]bqi|ieas that, iridi tihe laoat eweffal dtedi 
apoa oaaeeeMary eKpeadkuie, suflBS of Bioncy are laid out 
'tamittia|dr»l^'’^ aotbiag toahow ^ tfae aubunemeat. 
Tte only pin to pieveat tfait an a atU f actorv reaah it to 
Vkeep clw accfaunta of aU money received and apnt. 
Theae eatorka afaould fae auide daUy. At tfae end w the 
acek Ae anm-tota} on tidier tide ifaould be added up tad 
bataBCed.. At the end^ the monUa anin, each item of 
egcpeadituie ahould be taken out, and the tuint paid for 
beer,bn»KL&Cn thouM be entered aepamtay under 
their reapeetive beads, la order to make anv variation in 
the average consumption clear at a glance, die number of 
Tpawemt provided for should be marked down in a foot* 
note. Jaemoranda should likewise be made of any extta 
which may have arisen (rom sickness, party* 
giving, wr other unusual occurrences. 

Having ascertained the extent uf the income at her 
disposal, a mistress should endeavour to make the most 

It by paying ready money for ail purchases—ready* 
money paymem being die basis of all true economy. 

Taking the money from one’s purse at the time of 
tmying anything, and ** setting it down to account.* are by j 
SM means the same thing in tfae end. Indqiendently of | 
interest for money which in some form or another has; 
to be paid when credit is given, the buyer, when she pays 
for an article at the time, very seldom purchases either 
what she does not want or m excess of the required j 
quantity. Inexperienced housekeepers especially are* 
liable to fall into the latter errori; the temptation to give 
a larger order than needful being almost irresistible, when 
promised to do so by the persuasive suggestions of a good 
aalesman. * 

. ne limj^o which the term " •eady money * extends is 
vety elastic, and may mean one week, a month, or a 
'Quarter of a year or twelve months, according to the credit 
attached to the purchaser's position in life. As a general 
rule, however, the longer a bill remains unpaid the gre.tter 
is Uie amount of interest charged; although not ostensibly 
as intere^ but in increased chaiges. In the strict and 
prohtable sense of the word, ready money meanu pay* 
■nem on or before the deliv^ of goods. At such th« 
oalv can any abatement or discount be asked for. 

Weddy books are in almost all cases against the 
interest m the buyer. What with the errors of entry 
consequent upon the number of persons through whose 
ihands the order passes, and the delay in returning the 
hooks when nude up, mistakes are inevitable aim, of 
course^ wherever any doubt exists, the lots falls on the 


ciuloaier. 

Atiu as it is poasilde, a mistress should give her own 
oriers, cboow Iict own provisions, pay her own bills, and 
Ale the receipts with scrupulous exactness The above 
mjrthod is, in reality, Murirrikg—that old-£uhioned term 
wfakb represents the most heahhful and prohuUe ocenpa* 
tiemforawoman inUwMerwM^oftheday. Not only is 
dm pncrice conducive to the dnect oavtiq; of money, but 
the choice of provtskms is greater than at other times. 
The duMices for change of rood also resulting from the 
srsetiee is by no means the least boon. Notliing is so 
GlKly to imdamine the health as tameness of diet, and 
if tee niiitreis of a home stays at home from one wedi’t 
end to aaodier, she is lu^to fidl into a stereotyped set 
dftedoi^ and to hwe aQ Imdsdedge of the varied pcodnee 
eate eeason adbrda* Under the impression that certain 
MovWons are equaUv dear aU tee year round, she rehadnt 
fmoi otderiqg wha^ in Iwr opiMOe^ ate htaiitiev not 


redectittg teat a glut bt tee matket of cheieu atel 
tilBta pcovudons is constantly occuning at u ne xpected 
times. It is on tease occaaioaa that what miglk other¬ 
wise be prohibited huanies may be enjoyed fay itil who 
faave money to spend on ordinary food. The only thing 
necessary to prevent making had baigaias is to posieit a 
knosdedge Of every artkkoirared ter sale, mda can only 
be acquim by experience, aided 1^ tiw hints and sugges* 
tioas winch the Housuioio Gvitac Is dstigned to fltmUh 
in even branch of domestic economy. 

Maifteteig need not of n ecess ity oe tiw onerous duqf 
vriiich many suppose. To prevent Its being to^ tee mis* 
tress shouM learn observation wfaat tee avenge con* 
eumpdon of her household is. Havii^ done this, she 
may easily provide for two or three days in advance* In 
many sufauniaa nei[^bourhoods it is now cttstensiy ter 
even tee best tradesmen to send round certain provisions 
by their own carta The prices chsroed for thegoods thus 
siqiqiUed are the same as tf ordered nom the With 
many goods, such as gr^grooery, butter, and eggs, tint 
plan is convenient, provided the snare <n a ‘"booking 
account * be avoided With meat, however, tee rule does 
not bold good. A housekeeper who deeires to be well 
and prohubly served should tetect her om most, see it 
weighed and trimmed, and ttee home with her a receipted, 
bill, in which tee weight of tee meat as wdl as tiie price 
is written. With regard to grocery, if no etoTO be kept 
in tee house, the weekly consumiriion should be ttricUy i 
regulamd. 

Pe<^e who cannot dispense wite bookiiig account* 
should be particular not to send verbal orders, nelthw 
ought they to pay at one time and book at another. Tfa^ 
should eitner pay at one place always, or ** book*’ always. 
Our reason for making these remarks is, that mistakes 
and confusion invariably follow on any imfuiarity of 
system. 

Another duty on the part of a mistress is the receiving 
of comi»ny, a moner of inclination as veU as of duty on 
the put (ri many mistresses, providwft tec busbatid's in* 
come U adequate.. In such cams a mistiets is bound to 
regulate her nousehold In conformity wite this claim upon 
her time. If, for bietance. tee it obliged to be much out 
of tee nursery, she shouto secure the services of a good 
nurse to tend tec little ones in her absence. If dinner 
company be kept to any extent, a competent cook is 
required in tee kitchen, and well-trained servants are 
indimnsable, to writ at taUe. la case the income Is 
insurocient fos these requirements, it is a great question 
whether any attempt to appear better off tW one really 
is, is not more injurious to a man's social position than it 
he renounoad aU pretensions to imitate tee easy circum¬ 
stances of hie w<^thier associatea Most husbands are 
guided by their wives’judgments in these nutters; and it 
IS wen tlut it should b« so, because no one else is equally 
emversant with the expenses and general sacriikes m 
personal comfort which much company enuils. 

The engaging of servants is also an extremely iim 
portant part of a mistreu’s duties. AU indoor domeetics 
are supposed to be subject to her rule, and to take lUMice 
to leave from her. 

A mistrets should be impartial in altdlsptttM white may 
arise unongst her hmtsenold, and she sootild not su^er 
one servant to Uke any advantage of aaotber* In order 
to keep every servant in his or her place, a written plan of 
wwkteould be given to each domestic on entering service. 
Ifanv akerations in the rules observed should be necessary, 
it is oetter to make the change before a new comer takro 
the situation than afterwards. Itis often found to difftcidt 
to lAer the order of bouseiKdd proceedings, teat thero 
k an help for it but to change ewf servant to get otte's 
views carried out. This phui is badi, berausenewaervnntt 
oa naturally tuspiciws when no oae acquainted witli tiar 
fomUy is irit behind. 
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POINT LACE WOBK.—X 


Nmlran SiiMight up by hand thtmUl be M <m apeste 
ampoeea of aoaked Weed and scalded rapeieed i if imde 


of soaked weed and scalded 


__ _ _wseedtifn^de 

XindHigB far covering thete^ofatoaettecasliiea forma 'fradTdaify H ianotliln^toturn sour< ifit beomiee «eid 
dieabimor our prdieat iUoMratkA, and when so oma< j it will injure young birda< 

nMBnd!, faecuahusD triU nuke an deenot and appropriate ; Chaflinchet can befhd on rape, Sax, and canai^aeedaj 
or ^ffiateaiing present, and, indeed, is at all times a ‘ to those fttA caui^ a lew faeinnteeds cracked wffl be 
taalcfid additfan to the dressinf-tabie of a lady. It duuUd ' found useful. During auaunorffcw water given da^wfil 
be woriced in the line point laoc teaid,dther plain or with ! be found benedewL 

botes at intervals, which |^ea it a lig^t effect: and ; Waterton’t account of tAis Urd is pleating. He leys i 
it must also have an open edge. The bars may be either i ** When 1 wander throuifa the dowety fields ! see him at 
dotted or plain, but we give the preference to the former.; almost every step; he is in the fhiit and forest trees, on 
f ttS scope is ipven in the desm for the introduction of; the housc<top, and on the ground dose to your feet. You 
the various open stitches described in our former articles; may observe him on the stack-bur, and on the dunghUi; 


dotted or plain, but we give the preference to the former. < almost every step; he is in the fhiit and forest trees, on 
f utt scope is ipven in the desm for the introduction of; the house-top, and on the ground dose to your feet. You 
the various open stitches described in our former articles; may observe him on the stack-bur, and on the dunghUi; 
the bnid, plaOed on the outside in scallcm, should be on the highway, in the fallow-Add, in the meadow, in ths 
with die worked pearl edging. To mount the puture, and by the margin of the utcun. He lives 


work, makwa fdocushion, in sh^ie siAiitar to the design 
given, and about two inches deep, stuffed with fine wool, 
and covered eitl&r in rose, blue, 
or green sum, according to taste, 
or to correspond with the prevailt 
ing colouj «» the furniture of the 
dressmg-room. A auiiling of satin 
ribbon should be placed round to 
cover it in depth; and when com¬ 
pleted the lace is laid on the top, 
and Ughtly tacked here and there 
SO the satin to keep it in its place. 

It can thus be easily removed 
when it requires cleaning, and 
again restored to its former posi¬ 
tion. The lace may be fastened 
down to the cushion by a small 
bow at each corner; Iwt as this 
conceals part of it, and inleiferes 
with the design, the first men¬ 
tioned plan is genenilly preferred 

Our next chairter mil contain i 
a design tne ends of the i 
white mushn ties now so gene¬ 
rally worn Lidie^. 

• • _ 

CAGE-BIRDS.—VI. 

THE CHAFKlNtH. 

The Chaffinch ^Frincilh Cfr/rfir) 
is about SIX and .t half inches 
in length, of which the tail 
measures two and a half inches, 
liic beak is conical and pointed, vm cs 

whitish after its moult, but as it ^ 

comes into song changes to blue, and when in full song 


Tm CHAmsen. 


throughout the winter chiefly on the unprofttalde seeds 
uiiich would give you endless trouble uTre they aUoived 
to lie in the straw and be carried 
out with it into the land on thnv 
.V, . approach of spring. The dufi> 
^ I finch warbles on trees and hedge¬ 
rows frimt the early part of Fel^'k 
nary to the second week in July.* 

1 At titis time the nuntUing season 
commences. 

One class of those birds are 
known as sprightly warblers, and 

K numb^ of them are kept 
c lower neighbourhoods of 
London, where the)' may be heard 
ainging while persons are walking 
in the streets, piuiicubrly during 
the spring and summer months. 
Some of these birds are very 
cruelly tre.Tt«<l; they are ^aced 
in small back cages, hung in 
obscure placoft ard gradually ac- 
cuttumed to find their food and 
water in the dAik. The pufitls 
of their eyes arc then destroyed 
by a hut iron wire. IJinIs most 
highly priircd fur their song are 
thus tri'ati;d, and young biros are 
raised oiukr them. Some of these 
birds may lie heard singing ns 
freely at midnight as by daylight. 
They arc frequently used for 
jnng (catching wild chaffinches). 
Destroying the eyes of chaflinches 
is practised in fiennany and 
macn. France, as well .is in Kngland. 

Some of these birds are kimt 


whitish after its moult, but as it Some of these birds are kiM 

comes into song changes to blue, and when in full song ; suspended from the ceiling, with the cage cimtinuaJIy 
dark blue; the iris is chestnut brown ; the forche,Mi, in motion, in rooms where other chaffinches in full song 
biack; the top of the head and nape of the neck, greyish ■ are singing; this causes the bird in course of time to 
blue; the upper part oftbe body bluish ash coltnir ; breast,. sing freely in the streets, when the cage w carried in a 
duD pnk; back, chestnut brown; belly, white, tinged with j h,indkcrchicf. 

pink. The head, neck, and upper part of the back of the ; There are several ways of catching chaffinches—that 
ftmale is greyish brown, and Inc under part of the body ' which is called f>egging is taking a good singing chaffindi 
dark brown ; "the breast i^dish grey. * in a'handkerchicf, a store-cage, a stuffed chamni^ (termed 


store-cage, a stuffed chamneb (termed 


liclwBV firmly cemented ; the lining is composed of hair, that some of the best song birds were caught in Epping 
thfetkwssro, and feathers. These pretty homes, inter-, Forest Sometimes two |>m<ms out together; viie. 
woveii with groat artistic sWU, are built in hedges or upcm ’ perhaps, carries a large bag containing the ttore^cat,. ..nd 
hrandin of fruit-trees or bushes. E^h nest contains ! artkln flamed, while the other carries the live i: Vd, and 
feaw or five tggt of a pale purplish buff, spotted and , tries to obtain frodi-cau^ birds. At this tin*.u iK 
’Streakedi sritb. r-ddish brawn, paraculaity near Uw large touglft arc perhajps matched, and the cock becotm'. 

< athroring a bird singing near where the is d .1 .. 

♦ 
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hopf in an uneasy manner from spray to spray. As soon 
as the blrdcntchm hear the wild oird^ the stuned l»rd is 
stuck in the trunk of the tree, about dve feet from the 
ground; two of the smeared whalebone twigs are stuck 
about six inches above the stufled bird, a foot apart 
The live bird is then placed at the foot of the tree. The 
birds will soon commence answering each other. The 
bird at the foot of the tree will call, and commence sit¬ 
ing ; tbis« by degrees, enrages the wild bird, and, seeing 
the stuffed oird, he ultimately attempu to attack him as 
an intru^ t but the birdlime on the twigs catches his 
. outstretched pinions, and his wings become distended by 
the bir^ime on the whalebone. The male bird is thus 
caught. Some persons put an india-rubber band, sold at 
’ stationers’, over the boay of the bird, that be may not 
Jidure himself. 

we shall now give the song of these birds, as described 
by English and German fanciers. From our personal 
knowledge of the songs of English birds, we cannot help 
supposing that the Germans exercise a great deal of 
imagination in their descriptions; and a translator of 
Deenstein’s work said,'* that tne notes of the wild chaffinch 
of this country were finer than any caged ones he ever 
heard in Germany." The call-notes of the chaffinch are, 
“pink, pink;" its notes of anger are, "yak, yak;" those 
of fear, “treef, treef.” These birds repeat the same song 
in summer many timet consecutively, and this is de¬ 
nominated by the English fancier a " limb,” by the Ger¬ 
man a ''scklag.” The best limb, lead, and finish, is said 
to be, “ Lull, lull, lull, chockweydo." 

Tbo Engli sh fanciers had several strains of birds, termed 
the V cho»wcydo," the ** whitfadoo," and the " kitt-me- 
dear." Each of these sounds is sometimes repeated 
several times at the close of the song. Of late years 
th^ have other strains. 

The Germans have nearly a dozen strains. The first, 
termed the "double-trill,” is so highly appreciated by 
the inhabitants of Ruhl (in Thuringia) that they have 
been known to give a cow to obtain, and to travel a dis¬ 
tance of ninety miles to catch one singing this song, 
terminating with "weinnA.” The other German strains 
are the ‘‘Rider's PulP {Reiterxoug), terminating with 
'*iveiMgak kadMetah;” the ‘‘Wine Song,” terminating 
with ‘‘r*wraw 4 ," or **weimgith;” the “Bridegroom Song* 
\RrHMtigam which is not clearly defined; but has the 
“double-trill” terminating with **rS^tidta;" the "Good 
Year Song" (GuRakr), so named from the two last 
syllables; the “ yuakta Song," so called from its last 
syllables, one with one strain, the other with two; and 
the **Pithia* or ** rmt'e/kia,'* terminating with "/rr- 
w'du/of." 

It used to be a practice in England to h-ave public* 
houses ftermed fancy houses), where persons used to take \ 
chaffinucs, goldfinches, Itniwts, &c. &c., to get up i 
nudehes fiw bird singing. When these matches were' 
agreed upon, information to fanciers in various quarters 
would be given, and probably v.'tst num'icrs would meet 
and bring their birds, llie conditions of the match were, 
tl>e bird who delivered the greatest number of notes in 
fifteen minutes (each limb being perfect), should be de¬ 
clared the winner. The matches were held in rooms 
from which all but the tu'O competing birds were ex¬ 
cluded. When the match came oft, tlie mastm totted for 
dioice of position. The umpire placed himseU; with a 
Mop-watch in his hand, between the birds; the scorers 
took their positions oefore the bird they were about to 
icore for, with a date, and when the umpire said. “ com¬ 
mence," they began chalking. When the allotted fifteen 
minutes expirrd, the umpire requested them to desist 
The scorers' numbers were then examined, and the bird 
duit had sung the greatest number of limbi was declared 
the winner. When the limb was not sntire^ it was nc« 
aiknred to bo scorsd- 
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Or all these articles mentioned (see page tr of lUk 
volume), the one which is the subject cl most fitigatkiS 
u^a ^ure. There are numberless cases in qnmo^ 
some quite contradictory to others. The ibOowing, liow« 
ever, is a iisf which may be taken as being aa e en rect a 
one as can probaUy be nuide ‘r- 

Thing* held NOT to be removabk. 


Agrteuttural 
lioiu. 
Atehoiuebar. 
Bam* fixed in 
ground. 
Bwt-houae. 
Benclm. 
Box-borders. 
Carpenicr's diop. 
('ari-huuM. 
t;bimneyi>u!ces. 
ConserTaiories. 


erec- Door*. 

Dfoaeta 

Ftoaren. 

the Fotdyard walla 
Fnili-lree*. 
Fud-botne. « 
Alan windoars, 
Hoanii. 

Hedges. 

Improvc.<«ents (per- 
lib«. . maneot). 
Keys. 


2.—Things held to be remavable 
Fixtures). 
Cupboard*. 

Dutch bam*. 
Furnaces. 

Furntiure. fixtures 
put up ns. 

Gnuiory on pillars. 
GtsUes. 

Hatigings. 

IrSn (lacks to chitn. 
neys. 

Iron chest. 

Iron mall mill*. 

Iron uven*. 

J.ick*. 
lamps. 

iaMikmg-ghsses. 

M.tlt mill*. 

Mftrtde sI.'iIh. 

Mash tub*. 

Mill* on posts. 

Mills Ai/'i/ on brick 
founiktiion. 

Oven*. 


Arras hanging*. 

Bam ss!t on bluck*. 
BmIs fattened to rril. 
Ileii*. iing. 

Bin*. 

BUihIs. 

Ikiokease*. 

Buildings set 
btoclu. rollen, 
kws. 

Calunets. 
Chimney-bocks. 
Chlmney.gtatsc*. 
Chimncj'-pieccs 
narocntal). 

Cider mill*. 

Cisterns. 

('lock case*. 

Coffee mills. 

Cotding coppen. 
Copper*. 

Cumice* (oma- 
mental). 


on 

pil- 


(or- 


MUIstones. 

Fartitiotts. 

Figeon-houte. 

FtaerieaimbitanUtBp 

affixed). 

Pnmp. 1 iauie. 

Racks in subiei.. 
SHrawfaerry beda. 
Tree*. 

W^on-housa 

Window*. 

{not being Tride 

Fattens, erectkmtoQ.. 
Fier glasses. 

Fosts. 

thesse*. 

Fumps. slighdy at-. 

Itched. 

Rails. 

Rang». 

Shed*. 

Shelve*. 

Ivinks. 

Mabsof m.-krfale. 
Stable on ruUm. 
Sio,es. 

sr”- 

Tunet clocks. 

Vci..vel*. &c., on Mck- 
work. 

\V.iin*cot fixed by 
vcresSlj^ 

Water tuo». ^ 
Windmill on posts. 


y-'Trade Fixtures decided or snid to be remirt>abU, 


Accessory buildings, 
f.r., accessory to a 
removable uiensiL 
Brewing vetsds and 
pil»es. 

Cider mills. 

Cisterns. 

Closets. 

Colliery machines. 
Coppers. 

Counters. 

Cranes. 

Desks. 

Drawers. 

Dutch bamt. 

Kngincs. 

Fire engines. 


Fruit-lrecv planted by 
nurserymen. 
Furnaces;. 

(jas pines, 
filass fronts 
Iron snies. 

Machinery let into 
cap* or steps of 
limlier; or fixed 
with screws to the 
flour, or to sorkma 
of lead let Into the 
stone-work Of the 
Fartitiont. [building. 
I*!anl* and pi{M of 
brew e rs. distiHers, 
Fiesscs. (Ac. 


Fumps. 

Reservoirs. 

Salt pans. 

Shelve*. 

Shrubs planted for 
sale. 

Soap works (fixturea 

Steam engines. 

Stills. 

Tram plales faiwui 
to sleepers not Icr 
into the gsaund, 
but resiingftwrcaa 

TVeesiflaiitM fbrttl^ 

Vantlsh-bouse. • 

Vat*. 


There are also certain fixture^ m to which the rio^ of 
removal is unsettled, although it has been the subysetofr 
discussion in determining some of the cates above. Of 
these doubtful articles, the subjoined is a list> 

Brick klinSL Grecnbotiaes. Sioiehowe*. 

Frame* in naricry Hothouses. TaUcs fiaad «r dot- 

grounds. * Lime fcllm. manL 

Furnaces in melting Mailingfloon,MO*cs, Verandahs. 

Ac. Wind or 

Fsventenls. Wackslitmt. 

Sheds. 


houses and glasa 
. houses, (growid*. 
Ciaasea in tHinp^ 


Up to this point we have considered the lawof hudtat! 
and tenant from the landiordli aid& having shown what 
are lug duttet and bUqpitions, and what ms remedieg 
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whSit OB Me 338 of tlw aeoagad vvlame we gave a number 
of fcnaiwr jy eem e iBa end kuciwkicbwDuM land both 
ooitieetefliecoMioct la tide pi^ we propose to lay 
Mfera the reader oerteia beta which will, we hope, give 
hte acene nodmi of what a tenant's remedies are as 
a^inst his landlord. As the law of landlord and tenant 
is one of die most eoapUcated in the whole of our legal | 
system, about which grave and learned lawyers have 
written nuieh, have poMered more, and have aigued the | 
most, are cannot, in a series of ankles of this nature, j 
attempt to do more than give a mere outline of its 
principles, trusting, however, that should any of our 
nadera be sufficiently interest in thm to learn more, 


fiwthing damages, and he will have to pav his oam coats, 
It mutt also be u^erttood that the lantuord aril! not be 
UaUe for acts done tav n baililT or agent who has esceeded 
his duty, unless the former has suotequentiy ratiiied the 
latter's acts. 

! THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC-XXXVI. 

i CLAJEINO AMD QBNAMKNTAL OLASR. 

j Tite process of glaring is a very simple one, yet ver^’ fevr 
I persons avail themselves of the convenience, as well as 


WoodfoU, Smith, Holdsworth, and Stedman and Lyon. 

A tenant has aTemedy against his landlord if the latter 
has been guilty of any of the foUowaig errors :~l, Irre> 
gular Distress; 3, Excessive Distress ; 3, lU^al Distress. 
In the^irst two cases, of course, as may be inferred from 
the words, the iandloixl has had a right to make a dis. 
tress; but the error for which the tenant has a remedy 
is some irregularity in the proceedings. In the third case 
there is no nght to bring a distress m alL 
Where the rent is under 15, the fdlowing section of 
an Act, and and 3rd Victoria, cap. yt, will ap^y 
** Th^ on complaint made to any of the police magis¬ 
trates, by any person who shall within the metropolitan 
district have occupied any house or lodging by the week 
or month, or where the rent does not cxci^ the rate of 
/15, by the ye.'ir. that his goods have been taken from 
Kim by an unlawful distress, or that the landlord, or his 
broker or agent, has keen guilty of any irregularity or 
excess in respect of such distress, it shall be lawful for 
such magistrate to summon the party complained against, 
and if, upon the hearing of the matter, it shall .apiKiir to 
the magistrate that such distress was improperly taken, or 
unfairly disposed of, or that the charges made by the 
party having distrained, or attempted to distrain, .arc con- 
imrv 4 o ]aw>lir that the proceeds of the sale of such dis- 
tross has*e not hixm duly acetHinted for to the owner, it 
snail be lawful for the magistrate to order the distress so 
taken, if not sold, to be returned to the tenant on 
of the rent which shall appe.'ir to be due, at such time as 
the magistrate shall appoint; or, if the distress shall h.ive 
been scud, tb order payment to the said tenant of the v.i! >e 
, thereof, dMucting tnereout the rent which shall so appc. i- 
to be due: such value to be determined by the magia.- 
trate; and such landlord or party complained .‘igainst, in 
default of compliance with any such order, shall forfeit to 
the party aggrieved the value of such distress, not Iwing 
gteatcr than : such value to be dcterminM by the 
magistiatc.” 

We will deal with the three heads seriatim :~~ 
u /rregalar Distress .--This is the case where, although 
there is rent due, and a distress levied, the distrainer has 
either%strained such things as are not legally liable to be 
distrained, or has not acted properly with his disposal of 
them. The most frequent instances of irregular distress 
' me distraining on fixtures; selling without having given 
notice, or wiffiin five days from the notice; seUtt^ crops 
before they are gathered: selling without appraisement, 
or for lest than the best price, atm not leaving the over- 
phis in the hands of the sheriff. 

^ also, when a distress is lawfully made, it is un- 
lawful to deuin or tell it after the tender of the mit 
with pre ^ costs, or to sell after the goods have been 
ij cp hv i c d . If the damages claimed be under £$0, the 
tcBint can proceed jn me County Court There must 
however, he sufficient evidence to prove that the (dain- 
tiff has suffbed actual injury or loss, or otherwise he 
triS m all prchabtlity find thm the ju^ will give him a 


old broken knife, called by the painters a hacking-out tool 
(a carpenters’ common chisrl will do as well), ami a 
good working hammer. With the knife scrape off a 
piece of the old putty to make a commencement, then 
holding the knife nrmiy in your left hand, with the blade 
pointing upwards or sideways as the case may need, follow 
j up the knife with repeated gentle rapt on the top of the 
I handle, thus running off the old putty from the outer 
I edge of the broken pane of glass. Clear away the 
' pieces of i^lass, taking core not to cut your bands } and 
' when this IS done repeat the s.smc process with the knife 
I and hammer, scrupulously removing from the rebate or 

S roovc of the window-sash all the old putty. This being 
one, and having worked the putty wdI-.>^ nibbing it 
between the palms of your hands to render it soft .md 
pliable—spread some of it over the rebate of the sash 
you intended to glare, taking particular cafe to lay an 
I extra amount in all the corners. Set in your glass, and 
i putty it in to a depth not exceeding the depth of the w«pd 
I of the sash on the other side, and render the jnitty 
I smooth, by working it along with the knife and with 
I your finger. When the glass is set in, cut off cleanly 
I any portions of putty which may have siqueeted through, 
i and fill up any small cracks or interstices that may 
! remain between the glass and the sash, fa the case of 
glaring sashes pointed in colours, it it a gvncral pnictire 
to mix up some 'loj.mr with the putty; but this it a 
tiresome process, which involves the addition of more 
oil to the putty, and for a small Job it Is neither worth 
the trouble nor expense; but to remedy this inconvenience, 
' you may rub upon the mitty while freshly l.iid on some 
j powder of the same colour as the work - for esainple, 
' red ochre for mahogany work; and this jffan may .il»o 
. be adopted for the ordinary window, wtiicn is general}v 
! painted black, for which lampblack, nr even biacklcau, 
' niblxitl over the putty while moist will siiflice. 
j The glass can be purchased, cut to mc.vsure, at the 
I rate of sd. per foot; but should the glass chiuicc to 
! have been cut too large for the purfiose required, or 
I should you desire to cut a smaller pane from a hirger 
broken one, lie a worsted thread steeped in spirit of tur¬ 
pentine or other inflammable substance round the glass, 
and set fire to the thread, when the glass will break at 
dcsited. The application of a red hot wire round the 
i glass will do as well; and if it does not crack imtne- 
' diately pour some cold water upon it. 

I Wc nave given the foregoing simple directiona on 
I window glaring foi the use of the general liuusekeepcr, 
j to enable him to p^orm an ofieration of frequent 
! occurrence; for the skilled household mechanic, however, 
< about to undertake superior and iai^vr work, auch gciu*r»l 
I remarks will be found insufficient, and we therefore 
' furnish him with more complete particulars. 

I G/ass. —There are several kinds of gfoss, varying both 
j in colour and quantity. The {^ata chiefly employed for 
I superior purport is called crown-glass. Of this there 
j are four classes: the best, seconds, thirds, and frxirihs. 
Glass c.'in be purchased in any quantity at retail 
warehouses; but the plan for tIuMc i/li' > require a 
i considerable quantity, U to purchase it by the cr..:.', A 
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crate tiS tbe beat crovn may be purciuued for abant 
/t lot. or £3 i5t.; of the second quali^ for aboot j 
of the third for about £a 8».; and of the fonrA nr 
about £2 2S. 

The glass which has become moat generally used for 
window*purposes it sheet-glass, which has a more 

K nish cast than crown-glasL and is of little more than 
the value; the extent ot this greenidi c^ upon 
which the qumity depends, is to m dittinguishM by 
lootdng at the cut edge of the glass; but, it must be 
rernenmercd, that all glass has more or less of a greenish 
cast. Of this glass there are four classes, but the third 
and fourth are those usually employed. The third is 
45a or 46s. per crate; and tin fourth, of which there 
are three sundivisions, is, per crate, 36^, 34s. 6d., and 
J2S. 6d., respectively. Plate-glass, which is more ex* 

K nsive, is now generally used for shop windows in the 
St streets and thoroughfares, and for the better class 
of houses, being almost colourless and sufficiently thick 
*0 admit of being polished in the highest degree. One of 
the particular advantages of this glass is that its tables 
admit of pieces being taken from them much larger than 
can be obtained from those of any other kind of glass. 
It is sold by the inch, the price per inch increasing in 

S rtiun to the sire of the piece. For the purpose of 
K rooms or offices built in back premises where 
light irom the roof is required, waved piate-gtass is very 
desirable, as it is thick and strong, and mso prevents 
the annoyance of being overlooks. It presents on 
appearance as though it had been indented with wires, 
and is aometimes marked with indents of a lozenge- 
shape. Wc have found it useful in roofing the verandah 
of a side door, as it possesses the advantage over board¬ 
ing or zinc-work, of admitting light. 

Ground or rough-gl.'iss is verv serviceable for office 
purposes and for shutting out unpleasant views from back 
or side windows. It dues not, however, admit nearly so 
much light ns clear glass, and consequently the windows 
require to be of much larger size. This glass will not 
serve for roohng, ns it is too thin and easily broken. Plain 

K ound-glass is made of ordinary clear glas|^ the polish 
Ing taken off by means of rubbing it with emerv or 
s.ind and water; this effiect may lx imitated by rubbing 
over the surf.\cc with putty, letting it dr)', and rubbing 
it over a second time; which melhcM, however,like most 
easy or idle ones, is not to be reconunended, as after a 
time the putty will wear oft in parts and become dirty, 
when the window must be cleaned and the process 
fepe.-ited. 

Cohurtd Glass. — Coloured glass, whether plain or 
ftgured, may be used with very pleasing eftect, and is not 
nearly m expensive as generally supposed. The pnee of 
handsome ruby glass, cut to size and mcasur^ is gene¬ 
rally at the rate of ^ or tod. per foot, but if the sheet 
or tabic be taken, it may be purcmised at yd. or 8d.; blue 
is Id. per foot cheaper than niby; amber, the same 
fnee as Uuc, and deep bottle green is ad. dearer. 
Loloured glass may be purchased at a higher, as also at a 
towT rate than we have named, but the claswof goods 
wc describe are such as wc can recommend, combining 
sufficient quality with economy. (See also article on 
p.'tge 204, vol. It.) 

GlasiVrd r«w/r.-~>The tods required by ^he glaner are 
a stopping knife, a haeking-out tod. a hammer, a diamond, 
a ruf^ several straighted^, and a pair of compasi^ 
The stopping knife resembles a common dinner knife, 
with the Diode reduced to about three inches in lei^h, 
and miind ts.vnay on each side of its edges to an apea. 
ThisIcnife is emdoyed to imbed the glass in the ndntes 
or grooves, and for spreading and smoothing the putre. 
Tltc hadcing-out tool may be made of anv ttroog ola 
broken knife ground sharp at its edge, and is usra for 
clearing out t^ dd glass and putty irmh the rebates or 


groove s of the taah intended to he oceqdid hf Cmfo 
sqneres of glatt. Tire hammer is dbagiiar so lihtM of a 
smaller sbe used 1w edier workmeni; thekind^ hotseser* 
which we consider ue most suitable, aa giving foe best 
modulated blow and wldi the greatest effect lit the exici 
direction desired, has n head wU two inches In length eo* 
either side of the handle, the rounded end befog at fho 
pdnt not quite So lan^ as a sixpeanf pieee, the oOMa’cnd 
being of me form of a wrench, the whde kngdi of the 
handle eight inches, while the iron shafts which cisqt the 
handle am each live iachea The dianiond or nendl 
diamond may be said to be the diief tool of the ipesler, 
ash is theoafeeneof ^leeialcharacter or value whidi 
he ttquires. Of this iastnuacBt them are two Idnda~> 
the old-feshioned qpd the pi^t. Theffid' fo shiqited oon» 
sists of the gem sunply set in a cmikal shodIdeK placed 
in a rosewood handle flat at two sides, sq as to fit Mween 
the fore and middle fingers. the section on Oittii^ 
out, in tbe zuticle on "Gloss Painting,” page 24^, vbL ii.) 
Difficulty, however, is experienced in cuttmg with h, by 
reason of uncertainty in jdaciw the diamond at the 
proper angle with the glass to effect its cutting and not 
scratching. The patent pencil diamond has the gem set 
in a paraSelopiped shoulder, the right angle of tm lower 
end oeing cut off, so as to form tbe proper angle at which 
the diamond wQ cut A screw is placed at one point, to 
prevent the upper end of the shoulder going too Car, and 
to render shifting tbe handle in the hand unnecessar)' 
when placed on tne glass against the straightedge or rule. 
The gem of this instrument, which is about the size of a 
pin's head, is a spark or fractured chip of a diamond in 
Its unpolished sute, set in a nipple of brass or copper, 
tbe part used for cuttiiqj' being of trapezoidal shape. A 
large piece of diamond ts not so good for this purpose 
as a small piece. In using this instrument care should 
be taken not to press too heavily on the diamond, as this 
not only spoils it but causes it to scratch instead of cut 
the gbss. A diamond will last, with moderate wear and 
with careful use, a long time, although with excessive 
wear it will become worn out after some i.munths’ use. 
When the diamond has become disabled,* it mAy be 
taken out, turned, and reset, when it will wear abo-it 
half the time which it did in the first instance. Class 
may also be cut by hard minerals, although the diamond 
has been adopted as the universal method. The rule is 
of the usual kind, divided into thirty-six inches, used by 
the glazier to measure the gbss and to divide tbe taWes 
into the required sizes. The straightedges are bths or 
slips of hara wood of any length, alx>ut two inches wide 
and a quarter of an inch diick, used as a fiat rtder for the 
pencil diamond to run against; and the compasses nie 
for tbe purpose of aiding the diamond pencil to cut the 
gbss into any curved or peculiar shapes, one of the 
of the comp^ues being formed with a socket so as to 
receive the luuuUe of the diamond penciL To effect good 
workmandiip in glazing it is ncccssar)* that the glaw be 
of full size, so as to fit fully into the rebates or grooves, for 
otherwise it will readily crack when any pressure is ap¬ 
plied on either side of the window, either by pressit^ m 
aeaning, or by the force of the wind, Ac. In the case 
of brge panes, a small brad should be neatly driven imo 
the sash at eadt corner when the gbss is partially puttied 
in, and afterwards concealed with putty. 

Pttf/y.—Putty for glazing is commonly a compmitiim 
of fine whitening and linsera oil only, although the beat 
potty, which is to be preferred, contauis the addition of 
whiteleaA « 

Cuttmg md Bering C/m.—Glass may Be eat or^ 
bored with great fodlity if only the cutting instrumeittS' 
be previously sretfed with a sohition of camphor sad 
turpentine. 

fn our itext paper wc shall take up other phases of dag 
aselul art 
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ODDS AKD ENDS. 

JWb sod* wttar«iddi b a unrik ctwe d 

ia Lffodon wMom cootahu nucii, if any, soda, ud b 
diaa pbbs water BM^unicaBy saturated 
ddi£ rated aad arlira t a hen b found to lusbad tbs 
stomach, whidi causes the ac t ba of the digestive povmrs 


gieen tih^, inch w ide^ j eaving etp^ apaces in 


lauungit in and ^ to tb/ 


(Figra.)' Sewnpenna 
of cmSostd wkh a Doiton! 
stitdwdto it, the barley fiends alone and one inch of stalk 
make inretty boltle.etiada lor the taUc. Cover die eani 


iHretty i 

the I fim with silk or cokrarad calico. Bind round the inch of 
the Stalin a band of inch wide satin ribbon, and cover 
the join with a little bow. Make a idtch on the uMMsba 
part of die circle to keep it drom dipping oft <$ee Fig. y) 
Lamp nuts can be made ef die aaine cheap materiris. 
Take a huge round of card, cover it with aw pretty 
bright^oloured nuiteriiU. Cut corn or barley on diort at 
the head, and sew it all round tbs edge of the mat as close 
as possible. But first cover the card with green caIio< 
very dark, tacked all round the card. Do ..am out out ih 
centre of the card. It should be lined before scsring o ■ 

the barley. If thv 



.bonate of soda be put into a large glass, and die 
eoda water be powed upon it due result would be moie 
cfiectual than if the ptun soda water be used alone, aa it 
srdl noi only aUay the uritatiora but invigorate the muscular 
coat of the stomach, and should be tal^ before breakfost 
, or an hour or two before dinner. The best soda water j 
contains a small por- 
tion of sod^ which 
corrects acidi^ of the 
stomach, together with 
a portion of carbonic 
acid gas, someof which 
escapes and some re> 
mains united in it ; it is 
not poured out for some 
time after. Soda water 
should not be made in 
copper I'csseis. as the 
carbonic acid gas is a 
powerful solvent of all 
metallic substances. 

There are soda pow¬ 
ders sold by chemists 
as substitutes for the 
soda water, and thc^ 
when mixed with 
water, also cause .an 
cflervescencc; but the 
constituent pons are 
difletent in uuamity 
an8 qQality. *A la^ 
posdon of alkaline 
tartrate Is imbibed, 
which increases the 
irritation rather than 
removes it, and this 
to tome individuals 
must be very injurious. 

Natural Ornamtnts. 

->-The most elegant of 
flowerpot covers can 
be made of materials 
furnished by the hand 

of Mature. Cat the shape of the flowerpot in bonnet board. 
Cosrer it with upright rows of lavender, arranged as close 
tagedier as possibw. Tack them fiimly from A to B, and 
slqihUv^om c to D, Fig. t. When this is done, uuack 
them nom c to d, and with some half-inch wide cherry- 
cotouKd ribbon, run them in and out, or, as some call it, 
over and under, missing half aa inch each time. Take 
th^ribbon round a second ttme, passing over the sulks 
ooritted before and under those previously crossed—re> 
verstag the running, in fact Begin at the top, close to 
the ta^ng from a to B, and continue quite to C and t>. 
Fasten off Uic riMxm securely. Untack the stitclies that 
atfyb the lavender to the card from a to 8, and uke it 
off It is now complete. The cord will serve as a fiwne 
for KvenuT The laveoder fiowen stand uprigiK above 
die card when tacked to k, and the ribbon should com* 
cneaoe Hist below the flewert. A bow, or rosette and ends 
vftto me cover is comjdete, took pretty put on each ride, 
Uu fcMMtii.* Com, barhw, Or oau make stdl prettier 
flowet'pat covers. Flait either of these with new, bright 



green mat Is covere d 
with artificial mots 
sewn on before the 
Ihiricy, it Has a sdll 
prettier eflect. 

Yankte Caktt.— 
Beat two eggs and a 
cup of sugar together, 
then melt a cup of but¬ 
ter, or other shorten¬ 
ing. a teaspoonfUl of 
carbonate of soda dis¬ 
solved in a cup of sour 
milk, a little nutmeg 
or essence of lemon. 
Stir all these together, 
then keep stirring in 
flour until as thick as 
a stiff batter; heat 
awhile, then turn it 
into .a well-greased 
dripping (in, and put 
into the oven at once 
German muikad ^ 
ife/ittf' Cncumberx for 
Winter Vte. — lure 
and slice (as for the 
table), sprinkle well 
with salt, in which 
leave the cucumbers 
twenty • four hours j 
strain the liquor well 
off, anil pack in jars, a 
thick layer of cucum¬ 
ber aim then salt 
alicmatcljr; tie close, 
and when wanted for use, take out the quantity required, 
which rinse in fresh water, and dress as usual with pepper, 
vinegar, and oil. 

American Svreet Picilet.-^Scvcp pounds of damsons, 
three pounds of sugar, one ounce of stick cinnamon, one 
ounce of cloves, one pint of vinegar. Scald the sugar, 
spice, and vinegar three days in succession, pouring the 
syrup thus made on the fruit, and letting it remain over¬ 
night On the fourth day scald all togi-ther. Fears, afqrict, 
peaches cherries, &c., can oil be done in this way, and 
will be found a doicioua addition to the tea-table, A Uttle 
cochineal in a bag dropped in the jar will improve the 
cokmr greatly. 

Wertk Boil three or four onions in a pint r»' 

water ; then with a gilding brush wash over the frames ct 
your picture and cMmney glasses, and rest assured th;it 
the flies will not light on the articles washed with tlie 
solution. It wilt do no injury to tlw frames. 

Cure for a Scald or ounces of olive oil, four 

ounces ed lime water, mix, and use as an embrocation. 


ris. ft 
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HOME-HADE WINES.-Il. 

BASPDEKRY, GOOSEBERItY, flINUCR, REO CURRANT, 
ORANGE, AND PARSNIP WINES. 

Raspbtrry Take the ripe raspberries, and after 

husking and bruistne them, strain them through a canvas 
bag as before. Boil the Juice, and to m-ery 1(31100 add 
one and a half pounds of lump sugar, add three or four 
whites of eggs, and let the whole boila quarter of an hour, 
skimming away the froth as it arises. When it is cool, 
altow it to settle, pour it into the cask, and add suffi¬ 
cient yeast to make it ferment. When fermentation has 
taHoen pUce, add a pint of white wine to each gallon, and 
suspend in it an ounce of bruised mace in a bag. The 
wine will be ready for use in about three months. 

Gtwtitrry Ivint, —^About ten gallons of gooseberries 
having been bruised in a tub, should be left in for twentv- 
four hours; after this squeeze the juice from the pulp 
in a canvas bag, as before described, return the pulp 
remaining in the bag to the tub, and mis with it five 
gallons m tolerably not water. Cover the tub well up, 
and after about twelve hours have elapsed, again subject 
the pulp to pressure, and mix the liquor obtained with the 
original juice. To every five gallons add twelve pounds 
of white sugar, which must te perfectly dissoiv^ and 
leave it to mrment. In proportion with the ripeness of 
the fruit should be the temperature of the weather: if 
necessary the liquid should be placed near the fire. After 
about two or three weeks, when the fermentation has gone 
down, the liquid is fit for the cask, which should be well 
burtf^. It will be rcad^ to tap in a few months. 

OtHgtr tVtiu.—Pvt nineteen pounds of sugar to seven 
gallons of water, boil it for naif an hour, taking off 
I he scum as it rises. Bruise nine ounces of the best 
amaica ginger, and add it to a small quantity of the 
iquor i mix altogether. Have nine pounds of raisins 
chopped very small in a nine-gallon cask, with one ounce 
of isinglass and four lemons cut into slices, and with the 
seeds removed. When the liquor is nearly cold, pour it 
into the cask containing the raisins, Ac., adding half a 

f lnt of fresh yeast; leave it unstopped for three weeks, 
n three months it will be fit for bottling. You will have 
one gallon of the su^ar and water more than the c.isk 
will at first hold; this must be kept to fill up the cask 
as the liquor works off. The raisins should be two- 
thirds Malaga and onc-third Muscatclle. The best sea¬ 
sons for making ginger wine arc the spring and autumn. 

Rtd CitrraHt " Take three gallons of ripe red 
currants, and pick them from the stalks, press out the 
juice as above directed, and infuse the residue in four 
and a half gallons of com water, well and rcpc.itcdly mix- 
injg to insure equal diffusion ; press out the liquor, mix it 
with the juice, and add fourteen pounds of loaf sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved, transfer the whole to a cask 
lam enough to leave some space unfilled, put in the bung 
and bore a hole through it with the gimlet, and allow the 
cask to stand where the temperature is not less chan 70*, 
ibr a month—by that time the fennentation will have 
'greatly decreased. Then add three pounds ofKSugar, 
dissols-cd in two quarts of wunn water, shake the cask 
well, and bung as Mforc. In about six or eight weeks, 
on listening at the bungholc, your car will inform you 
that fennenution has ceosc^ then rack off the clear liquor 
from tlie setlimcRt and mix with it a quart of the oett 
French brandy. Set it 1 ^ in the cellar for about two 
months, when the liquor is a^n to be racked off into a 
clean but not new cask, which should be quite filled 1 it 
must now be Ughtly bunged down, so as to exclude die 
air perfectly, and be preserved ibr three or four years at a 
tempmture of 70*. When necessary the cask should be 
for this purpose kept near a fire. White currant wine may 
be made in the same way, with two ounces bruned 
Utter almonds mixed in the fennentiag Uquon 


Ona^ one poujid of Malaga iaisiai,aad 

two pounds of clayed sugar widi the juice and pem m 
an orasm to each gallon of water; add to every 100 
gallons four pounds of Rhenish tartar. If you aw ttt 
make superior wine, to every galloo td water add tno 
pimnds <H hooey, one pound of Malaga raisins, aad'hhe 
juice and peel of a large orange. To every 100 gaOons 
add four pounds of Rhenish tartar. Steqi and press the 
fruit, and expend the tartar in setting. Add the oiange- 
peel and juice when the last stage m fermentadoB is in. 
prmess, that is in cutting. 

rartnip IVitu.—Faat or five pounds of parsnips ariU' 
be required for every gallon of the nvine. Place these 
in a tub of water tiU die dirt is loosoied; then scrub itoff 
with a brush, as they cannot jnc scraps with a knife; 
they must be thbrougtdy cleaned, aim si^ vongy 
decayed portions muM be carefully cut out Take on the 
top and as much of the leaves as may appear green, then 
split the roots evenly into four pieces, cutting Uiese again 
into pieces three inches long. From four to five pounds 
of tlw cut root are to be put to each gallon of wine when 
finished. For six gallons of wine, put into a copper 
eight gallons of water, add the parsnips, cover the copj^r, 
and light a fire. Bring the liquor to a boil, and allow it t» 
boil till the roots become tenoer. Try them with a for^ 
but do not boil them till they are pulpy. An aromatic 
odour will arise, and this must escape ; therefore the cover 
of the coppn must be removed, ibr it is the vegetable 
extractive which is required, and not the pui^cnt essential 
oil. The latter, if retained, would render the liquor 
offensive. The boiling being ompicte, strain it through 
a hair sieve into a tub, but observe the precaution not to 
produce turbidity by bruising the roots; add immediately 
three ounces of powdered ■umitt argol, and stir the whole 
for some minutes to promote the solution, and then intro¬ 
duce eighteen or twenty pounds of loaf sugar. When 
this is oissolved, let the liquor remain uncovered till it be 
reduced to 70*. It is always desirable to as'oid the use 
of beer-yeast for wine: but the infusion of parsnip with 
white sugar will not ferment freely wi^out aitificial 
assistance. Therefore, the tub or open casKcin wbrji She 
first fennentation is to be effected, should not only remain 
in a room or celbr, where from so'’ to 5$" may be kept up, 
but a round of bread cut off a half-quartern lo^, three- 
quarters of an inch thick, should be toasted well and be 
moistened with good yeast, but not so much saturated 
as to make it too bitter. Put this toast into the liquor; 
cover the vessel with a flannel, and by degrees the ferment, 
will be diffused over the surface, and produce frothy 
bubble.^ when it will be s.afc to take up a bowlful and 
retuni it gently, $0 as to agitate the mixture in a trifling 
degree As the fermentation proceeds, the agitation with 
the bowl may be increased in a slight d^^, nil in three 
or four days the whole may be forcibly mixed up. Yeast 
will be formed, and this, when it covers the surface, must 
be skimmed off. When real yeast is formed, and has been 
removed once or twice, it will be time to turn tk wine 
off into a sweet or dry six-gallon cask ; in dmng this the 
person must consider whether he wants a rich sweet wine 
or a perfectly dry vfiiu. To prepare the fonner, let 
the barrel be filled up to the bung, so that the liquor flaw 
over, and kt a reserve of a pmt or two be lupt in a wine 
bottle, tying the neck os’cr with a fnece of bsadder sldn. 
Place a diui under the barrel to receive the yeast and 
discharged matter, and in a very short time much frothy 
matter wUl flow down the sides and be caught. Keep tlw 
banel filled with the resers’e, and when the wine has 
become quiet, cover the hole with a piece of hfbwa paper, 
and then, if thflfefemam undisturbed for a week, the task 
may be s^ly bunged down, hettfy at Jb^ but quite 
tight when the ** fretting* beemnes abnost iinpercqittMe. 
Wine so pteptued ouimt fo be radied off in Che ckar 
settled weather of Mar^ when the wind is at the aocilu 
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mAttaaAjHccid, Tb acquire «(lr)r wia^ let two indae* 
oT^acebeleftinae band at the time of toniung, aad 
of pennittiiq' the liquor to oversow, cover the 
bang’iude with a tile or date, anti firequently stir la the 
veaanr frotht But one precaution muat be observed. The 
fa^Watioo m the open tub oiq^ to be continued a dav 
or two loogeXf to as to permit U>e wine to raise as mu<m 
yeast as posstMe; and this should be skimmed in 
order to purify the ilu^ from ever)- particle of iter-yttut. 

«To prevent addifyv let the bare wood above the wine be 
nom with a stiff cream of lime, and keep the flannel 
Solb over the top. Skim the liquor before it be tunned, 
and if any surfdas quantity remain, reserve it in j^ss or 
stone vessels, tied over with bladder skins, but do not add 
one drop to the wine till becomes ttanquit. 


THE* TOILETTE—XVI. 

THE TEETH {emtimutifrem V«L //.. /. 564). 

We five a few receipts for sweetening the breath, as we 
pronuaed in our last article on this subject. 


Elixir t)f Roses. 
Coves eoa s*» 

Cinnamon ••• «»• 


O'il of orangeped •es 
Otto of roses 
Essence of peppermint 


Guifcr. 

Spirits of wine 


... 13 grains. 
...40 grains. 

... 3 drachms. 
... t pint. 

... IS drops. 

... t dropa 
... r| drachms. 


These are to be mixed and allowed to soak for a 
fortnight. TTien the liquor is to be filtered off for use. 
A small quantity is to be used to wash out the mouth in 
about as much water as is preferred. 

• There is another, which is held in great repute by 
some persons. It bears, as far as we know, no particular 
name, but is recommended by Cooley, who is an un¬ 
doubted authority in the matter of perfumes and the like. 

•It is^made as fyUows :— 


Aaltam of Peru 
Camphor 
Essence of musk 
Liquor of ammonia .. 
Tincture of myrrh 
Spirit of horseradish . 


3 drachms. 

I drachm, 
i drachm, 
i drachm. 
3 drachms, 

II ounces. 


Mix together. A teaspoonful is to be .added to a wine- 
iassfttl M water, and the mouth to be rinsed freely with 
be solution. 


H'ask for Smokers. , 

Chloride of lime .} ounce. 

Water.. ... . 3 ounces. 


These are to be well shaken together for half-an-hour, 
then filu^ed. To the product is to be added— 

Spirits of trine. 2 ounces. 

Orange-flowo’ water. 1 ounce. 

use, add a teaspoonful to half a tumbkr of water 
cr less, and rinse the mouth. 

Another wash of the same kind is made by mixtog— 


Liquid chhwinated soda ... ... i ounce. 

Distilled water .19 ounces. 


A teaspodhiul being pot into a tumbler cl wiuer for 
ase» 

Ifask after taking Acid Modieints.-^k fyeat many 
peapfe think, and tmnk rightly, that the taking of acid 
meokinea uqores the teeth. Medical men direct thcae 
■rttcinrstohetakcatlnooghn^asatabe; buttfaosalest 


way b to wash the mouth out with some ettmliiw fluid, 
so M to M once neutralise the acid left In the mouth 
about the teeth. The fbUowing is an letioo Cm 

the purpose .'<• 

Alkalisu IMian. 


Bicarbonate of soda. 

Distilled water ... ••• «»a 

£au de Cologne *•* %*a 

Aromatic spirit of ammonia ... 


... 4 dradlimi. 

8 ounces. . 
... a drachma. 
... I drachm. 


Mix. The mouth should be rinsed out, inuaedlstcly 
after any acid medicine is taken, with a mouthful of tida 
solutioa 

Teetkineand its AUendant TVvwMrx.—We have already 
sptdcen of the times at which the several temporary ana 
permanent teeth make their appearance, and of thepirocesa 
of teething (see page 333, voL li.), but it remains for us to 
point out some of the minor ailments which occur in con¬ 
nection with that process, and cause oftentimes no little 
alarm to the parents, and considerable bodily disqomftNrt 
to the little sufferer. 

But. first, it may be said that meddling too much with* 
the child’s health or condition nt the time of teething, 
unnecessarily dosing him or her with medicines, am 
especially disturbing the gums through which the tooth la. 
passing on its way to the surface, may be found productive 
of more harm than good. The conditions which call for 
interference are few, and they will be mentioned in a. 
momenu Spcciallv it may be observed, that it it only when 
the gums arc red, not, swollen, and tender, and the tooth is. 
nearly coming through, tliat the lancet should be brought 
into use. The reason of this wilt be readily comprehended 
when we state the exact changes that go on in the gum 
prior to the tooth coming through it As the tooth cornea 
nearer and nearer to the surface, it presses away the 
blood out of the gum more and more; the result M this 
is, that the gum softens up, is starved of its blood, and 
gives way gradually Uffore the advancing looth. The 
tooth does not actually rut through the gum so much aa 
find the gum gradually '.r-ftening away bmre it So long 
as the gum remains cool and pale, and not swollen, sa 
long is it quite unnecessary to help the tooth through, 
by lancing the guma It is only in those cases where, 
from the rapid advance of the tooth forward or other 
cause, the gums get irritated, swollen, dry, and tender, 
that It becomes necessary to lance the gums to soothe 
! the inflammation, for the bleeding of tm gums allaya 
irritation, which often leads to convulsions or other 
nervous symptoms. If the gums arc repeatedly lanced 
when the tooth is not rcaiiy to come through, we mcrelv 
cause a scar to be formed, which may appose the tootn 
more than would otherwise lie the case. This explana¬ 
tion, we hope, will induce those who have hitherto in¬ 
dulged 111 a meddlesome interference with the operation 
of teething to have recourse to it in the future only in 
such cases as we have above described—only such, in 
fact, as present the signs of distinct irritation aiwl inflam- 
mation m the gum through which the tooth is making way. 
Now the aibnents that arise during teething, and wbiw 
call for the exercise of a little domestic mcilicinc or sur¬ 
gery are, fcbnle disturbance consequent upon tha Irrita* 
tion of the gums by the rximing tooth, or as it has been 
tenned, " tooth fever,” disorder of the bowels, aflectiona 
of the skin, convulsions, and olhc-r nervous symptoms. 
A few words relative to tlicsv different occurrences will be 
(wobaUy acceptable to piurnts and others in Charge of 
children. 

Irritative Fever ,—There are few, if any, children who 
entirely escape an attack or two of ieverishness when 
are teething. But some children escape with so 
httk disturbance of the general system that the teeth may 
appear wit]io<it attracting special attention, the nurse 
or mother being surprised to find on a diancc gianca at 
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db* fboutb that thia dr that or more than one tooth has 
bam ** cut.” / It is thought that the two eeotial incisor 
teeth, and the two lower eye or canine teeth are cat with 
the greatest amount of fever. In a lam number of cases 
the child is only slightly feverish, peevi», restless, and has 
a slight cough. Unckr these circumstances the tooth 
may not be pushing throurt the gum, but the feverish' 
ness may resmt from the enlargement ai the tooth in the 
aocket The irritability of tlw tooth is relieved by the 
biting of a ring, and by the gentle friction of the gunv 
But it is not now that any an»ety need he fdt, but only 
when fever runs high, the skin is dry and hot, the gums 
are hot, dry, and swollen, and there arc nervous twitches, 
and the teeth are on the ^int of being “cut.” Nowa verv 
aimpic pl.an of treatment may be Laid down for all such 
cases. When the irritative fever is not severe, little need 
be done. But it will lx as well to see that light food is 
taken, good milk given; that the bowels be regular, a 
little duid magnesia being exhibited, if necessary, and the 
kidneys being carefully watched to see if enough water is 
made. The writer, who ht-is had no little experience in 
these matters, lays very great stress upon the due and 
suffieient action of tlie kidneys in atl cases in which 
there is constitutional disturbance in connection with 
teething, and he has found every success attend the ad¬ 
ministration of a little sweet spirits of nitre, two or three 
droi>s several times a day to an infant, where the amount 
of water passed is deficient. And this is all the more im¬ 
portant in cases of severe general disturbance and fever 
connected with teething. If the fever should run very 
high, and the bowels be confined, there is certainly 
nothing which is so sure of doing good as a small dose j 
of calomel. For an infant of about six months old the 
following mi»y be given ; — 


Calomel 
lacobs’ powder 
Nitrate of {iot,ish 
Sugar 


grain, 
grain, 
grain. 
3 grains. 


To be given night and morning. Three or four powders 
may be given. The majority of teething powders in 
general use contain a Ihtte calomcL 

Then comes the question of lancing the gums. This ' 
operation must be performed if the ^ms are hot, dry, i 
swollen, and tender. Whenever the child is very feverish | 
and heavy, and especially if there are twitching of the 
muscles or squinting, at once a medical man snould be , 
sent for, as the case nuy liecomc serious ; and this rule j 
is all the more imiiortant if other children of the same • 
family have suffored from convulsions or severe illnesses ! 
during teething. One word more about irritative fever. ‘ 
If the skin be hot and dry, and the child be restless at 
ni^bt, a warm bath will often soothe most decidedly, and 
bnng refreshing sleep. 

7 ktf/A anti Various eruptions of 

the skin are brought out bv the irritation of the system 
connected with teething. But a great deal of misunder¬ 
standing exists about mcir true nature and cause. The 
commonest form of eruption is what has bean known for 
many a long day as the “ tooth rash,” " red gum,” or 
** red gown.” Tne rash consists of little red points in 
some, and ted points stirrounded by a Inright Mush in 
other cases, coilwted tegether in patches on the face, the 
arms, the chest, and the trunk of the body. In days of 
yore, whfta children used to be more wrapped up than 
they arc now, tooth rash wtis much more common than at 
the present time, and the reason why it occuta during 
tkething is this—that the feveiishncsa connected there¬ 
with l(^s to a hot and congested sHn, and so to die 
occurrence of these little red inflamed (itoces known as 
tooth rash. The cooler the babe is clad, therefore, the 
less likely is the skin to othibit the tooth rash during 
teething. This tooth msh is of no oohsequence beyond | 


being an index that the ahmdd. be ln$t ae«aal«B 
possible, and that some litde a lt e rative sh ook * be giveB 
to correct the feverish state of the blood : a Htde 
maa^iaisasgoodasaaythii^. If the tiA he extendve^ 
and if it itch much, it may be as weS to.apfdy to iMknne 
cooling hMkm. The foUosnog p r e scri p ti o n wm be foond 
very servitxalde 

Prepared chalk .3 scnqifes. 

Pale calamine powdo-, finely levi* , 

gated and washed. 3 dmchms. 

Glycerine . 3 drachms.. * 

Rose-water .4 ounces. 

To be applied several times b day with n camel'B-hait 
pencil. ^ • 

Another form of skin affection which sometimes occurs 
in connection with teething is very ^ilar to erysipdas; 

It is trythemoy from a Greek worn signifying red; in 
fact, a red blush that slightly bums or itches, the skin 
peeling as it goes away. It may be treated as the last 
XSte Mso Vol. J/., p. 3791) Lastly, what is termed scsldhead 
is generally considerM to be caused in many cases by 
teething. Now, in the first place, a great number of 
different things have been mixed up together under the 
term scaldbead, and these will be found folly deKiib^ in 
our article relative to the skia All wc need say here is, 
that the teething itself is only an excitant of these erup¬ 
tions, or rather the one particular eruption properly calicd 
scaldhead, in which pustules first ap^ar, to be fmlowed 
by a discharge which dries into light wUow crusts, cov-ering 
over a red and inflamed surface. The patient is in the 
first instance predisposed to the occurrence; the child's 
blouil IS in a fit state to give rise to the eruption, and the 
gciieml disturbance caused by the tecthiiu leads to a 
disorder of the circulation of the skin in dulcrcnt parts, 
which favutu-s the outbreak of the cruptiun. This is im- • 
portant to remember, liccause two things are necessary 
to the euro of this sc^hcad. First, wc must remove Ux 
irritation and disorder set up by the teething in the usual 
way ; and, secondly, wc must give such Remedies as will, 
alter that particular condition of blo<x} tir con..tit«tion * 
Without which the eruption could not occur. In nine 
cases out of ten we may discover that in those childron 
in whom this crumion occurs alxiut the face and faea^ 
fonutng large scabbed masses, covering extensive tracts 
sometimes, that there is a lymph.iuc or scrofulous consti¬ 
tution present; that they have not been judiciously fed- 
starch compounds, with milk diluted with water, or sonre 
such food, have been given, instead of good milk artd 
whole meal flour or proper biscuit. Then, it may be 
that the moUter is weak .and not fit to nourish the ritild, 
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GRAVet. AND STONE. 

When anythii^ painful is felt during the action pf posting 
w.ater, it is offen attributed to If there is an 

obvious deposit in the water consisting of little red 
panicles, this is probably the case. And even when there 
ts nothing vistUy wTot^. there may be some cheuical 
qualit}’ of the urine which causes w the irritatio^ and 
which tends to the deposit of gravel or stime. For it 
should be observed that stone depends upon, or is an ad¬ 
vanced dcmrec of, gravel When gravel cofatwes or sticks 
together, that is to say, when it gathers around a nuclcns, 
and goes on concreting till it forms a palfiaUe quantity, 
it is ^ed a stone. A stone may be the tise of a pea or 
a pigeon’s.4WI, or even a hen’s egg. It may be formed in 
the kidney, or in the passage IrMine fifom the kklneir to 
the btaddOT—the ureter; or in the bladder, or even in the 
urethrax-the passage Iroding from die bladder outwards. 
Most conunonly tioDcs femed cHliet in Um tddite^ mr 
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lifiMHadder} uidtftiKy «i«flfiw>dtt*te 
OBCwion frett pain by tctting tarto the oraiar or iuio the 
tf«Anu Oaca is the Uadder, tt way occasion pain and 
BOWiveniei»« maMiodwr««y'<^iBH>iiHE<ag<>nt^ walla 
ai bladder after the water has be^ passed, or on Uie 
node of the Madder whUe the water u beinif passed, 
suddenly ston^ing the Sow of the water. 

Grdsw ioMtly understood when we ronnder the natural 
waiiTiliirinn of the urines It contuas, in a state of health. 

* varioassahai compounds d uric acid and phosphoric add; 
Hhere ate tbe urates of soda, of potash, and of ammonia: 
thbe are also the biphoqdtate of so^ the pltosphatcs of 
noda.ofpotaslkofmagn<»i^ and dlime. The chief kinds 
of gram are those coniustiwi^ of urates or of phosphates. 
Owuw to the urine beung scanty in quantity, or the salts 

• M it bel^ hf excess, or the mucous membrane of the 
bladder. being, in pn unhealthy state^ the saline sub¬ 
stances of the urine are not kept in solution; they exist 
in the urine in the form of more or less gritty icicles. 
We riu^ notice prindpally two kinds of deposit, con> 
stituting^he commoner forms of gravel. Others are too 
unumuu m chemically complicated to be uiulerstood by 
unp^essional persons. 

Tlie coRunonest forms of gravel are the rnf and the 
wAi‘<r. The red and the pink forms arc really very 
common, and occasion often a good deal of pain. They 
sink to the bottom of the vessel in which tbe urine 
stands, and give it a red or a pink stain. Sometimes 
minute particles of red grit may be seen with the naked 
eye. Some people more apt to have this form of 
gravel than others, cspcdally people of a feverish, or 
rheumatic, or gouty constitution. In such people a slight 
cause will suthcc to give them a thick condition of the 
urine, such as a chili or a slight excess of anim.-U food, or 
of bwr, or iion wine. The inconvenience caused by this 

• condition of the urine is very different in different }X>ople. 
.Some will feel little pain from it, and others may have 
excruciating pain on passing it. The pain felt also vanes 
in its locality. It nmy be either in the loins or in the 

, course of the aassages by which the urine is discharged, 
according as tne gravel irritates most the kidneys or the 
bladder and the urethra. If the gravel accumulates into 
a small stone and passes into the ureter, very grc.at pain 
may be caused, accompanied with sickness and shiver- 
ings, followed by fever. This is what people coU a “ fit of 
the gravel” Dut, short of a dchnite severe mudi ■ -I this 
sort, people sufter much from imuttion and psia in .oiw j 
neciion with gravelly states of the urine. | 

Cauui. —The causes of red gravel may be guessed 
from what we have said. Excess of animal food, or of 
ale, por^, or pon wine; cold, especially in a rhcuni.iiic, 
or feverish, or gouty constitution—are commtfti c.iuscs. 

The treatment is implied to a great extent 
hi a Matement of the-causes. Avoid coMs and chilis 
by a proper use of flannel Avoid excess in the things 
that favour the occurrence of red deposits in the unne. 
Take habitual exercise. When the urine is thick and 
gritty and the psMage of it gives pain, it is well to act 
upon teetotal principles, and to efrink freely of barley 
water, which* increases the quantity of urine, and tends to 
shift d the driicate passages by which it flows freun the 
body. Full and vegetaUes mould be substituted for 
Itrosqpr kinds of food for a day or two, Tbe following 
{■est^itioii, too, may be used 


BieariMmate of potash . i diachin. 

Tiactore of henbane ... .. t drachm. 

Spirits goitre 2 drachms. 

Peppermint water.. ... flounces. 

Hbc. Andghthparttobetaieeothreeorfourtiinesaday. 
If these measures do not aflbrd relief, then medicu 
advice shoold be sotu^ for, 
iPisilr tSraNMs£>-flpagetBaes dm h « deporit of a 


j white cMovr in the uino, accompanied wiili more or 
! less pm and discomfort about the loins and bladder, and 
a foriing of great weakness and nervous exhnastkm and 
irritabtlity. The urine it generally idkolin^ and sometimea 
ropy. This case is one mat requires a different treaunetit 
from the other. But it is less tit for domestic troatmett. 
Tbe diet here should be generous. Wine or beer shouhl 
I be allowed, and the above medicine is inapplicable. The 
I following prescriptimi is likely to be useful; but it should 
only be tried in the absence of personal medical atlvice 

Dilute phosphoric .-icid ... ... t drachm. 

Tincture of cinchon.i . 1 ounce. 

Water . 7} ouneet. 

Mix. A sixth part to be taken tu'o or three times a dan 
S/tfiu is a surreal disease, entirely unfit ftxr domesne 
treatment. 


COOKERY.—LII. 

iWci’tTiVArKt) VMjxrAtiticjj. * 

.l/iiii»lmiiNr.—‘‘Know thyself” is .an cxeelltni maxim ) 
“ Know thy mushrooms ” is mit a laid one: but .-lifter 
knowing the ediUe fungi which grow in this and the sitter 
island, many hesitate to put tlieir knowledge in metke 
by eating those which they know to he eatable, in fact, 
commumties arc flocks of sheep at table us well as in the 
rest of their daily life: what one docs, ail do; what one 
will not do,no one else will do. At Konie wc follow Roman 
ways i but though we find we h.tve taken no harm, we 
refrain from following Uum away from Rome. Wc do 
not pretend to Ik stronger-minded (li,in inir neighbours, 
in tne Pyrenees we freely partake of the famous 
{liolctus Mulis), because our felltiw guests scramble for it. 
There can be no danger in swallowita what wu see swal¬ 
lowed by ev«y individual at a lahMI'HAu, Nevertheless, 
although this Boletus grows in such .d.iindance in the 
woods near our hotue that we can play tootball with it in 
our walks, we fltMr.i ousiy leave it ‘‘to waste its sweetness 
on the desert air. I'his is a truth, .md we cannot deny 
it. This Boletus is mostly stewed, and served in thick 
rich gravy in scallop-shells. Though good, we think it 
inferior to the common tnusiirootn. Fried iii butter, it 
IS nothing famous -ntv .irc mushrooms, so ilUtreatcs(< 
Those inclined to make an experiment iliould take care 
to uatber it before it gets too forw.ird. 

The same neglect attends the Chanterello (OiMihartUms 
a'iariur), a pi-eiiy yellow fungus whose \cry name tclU ua 
what to do with it Ur. liadham, in “ 1 'he Esculent 
F'ungues of England,” says tliat tbe merits- nay, the very 
existence of such a funt^s at home- is conhned to the 
Freemasons, who keep the secret. Having collected a 
quantity at Tunbridge W'lds, and given them to the conk 
at the Cal verity Hotel to dress, be learnt from the waiwt 
that they were not novelties to him; in fact, he had been 
in the habit of dressing them for years, on state iKcasions. 
at the Freemasons* Tavern. They were generally fetched 
from the nedglibourbood of Chelmsford, and were ahrayx 
well paid for. 

Tbe chanterelle is a fungus which once seen fm a mck! 
drawing of it) can nc^'cr be mistaken for any other. The 
common people in Italy dry, <ir pi<.kle, 01 keep it in oil 
for winter use. Perhaps the Ix-M ways of dressing 
chanterriies are to mince and s(>. w them by tlwmscivct, 
or to comtnne them with met-it and other fungi. They 
require loiu and gentle stewing to make them tender; 
but tbe Mxrabg them in oulk ever nigttt ritortens the time 
teqiuted for cooking. 

There are two iiuff-balis good to eat—tbe smaller and 
tbe larger iLyawerdon hn/ista), and on that account 
the belter. “ Ko fungus,* Dr, Badhoin says, “ reouirea 
to be eaten so soon after gathering as this. A few notns 
trill deetray the compactness of the fierihaiid cbaime Its 
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cotour from delicate aiiUe to dirty yeQow.* Vittadtni 
jrecommcnds, wherever this fungus pow» conveniently 
for the purpeae, that it should not be taken all at once, 
but be eaten, as the Abyssinian* eat their steaks, in slices 
cat oft trom the living plant, care beii^ taken not to 
break up its attachment with the earth. In this way, he 
sajM, you may have a fine fry every day for a week. 
When perfectly fresh and prop^ly prepared, it' yields to 
no othCT in digestibility. It may be dressra in many 
ways, but the best method is to cut it into slices and fry 
theK in egg and breadcrumbs. So prepared, it has the 
flavour of a rich, light omelette. 

No nation consumes so few kinds of mushrooms as 
the English, who confine themselves, almost universally, 
to two species, or varieties {A^aneut campettris and 
Afaricut prateHsts)-^x<xpt'\ng, indeed, certain districts 
in France whose inhabitants obstinately refuse to touch 
/iHf, In such localities we have had difhculty in getting 
the common mushroom, gathcad by ourselves, cooked 
and served; they seemed to think that the very stewpans 
would be poisoned by them. 

We can here give receipts only for the kinds universally 
accepted by our population; but even those arc not cm- 
ployra to half the extent they might be. And the same ‘ 
argument with which Dr. Clarke ^vocates the introduc¬ 
tion of ferns ns food, applies, with still greater force, to 
the more extended use of mushrooms. On occasions 
when meat runs short, or is forbidden, they render in¬ 
valuable service. The Scriptures say of the slothful man 
that he ** roasteth not what he took in hunting.” The 
name reproach may be addressed to those who neglect or 
despise the gilts which Providence has placed at their 
disj^sal. Mushrooms need be left on the ground to rot, 
only by those who do not know good fungi »om bad. In 
this case, as in many others, ignorance is the cause of j 
scarcity, knowledge of abundance. A plentiful crop of' 
good mushrooms may be made a real boon to a locality.! 
Thus, in August, i8(», the neighbourhood of Whitiand, i 


•ix to e^ht feet high,as Knif^tt^sTaO Marrow,OxfenlTba^ 
and others, which differ more by name than by nature. 

In another race of pea^ not only the pea, hut Are 
peascod itself, is eatable^ either boiled, as we cook kidney 
Deans, or, better, stewed in butter or gravy. This is known 
as the Sugar Pea. When true, and realty quite devoid of 
skin and string, you have only to cut, or, better, to break 
with your fingers, the peascods, with the peas in theim 
across, into two or three pieces, and then cook them until 
they are tender. Sugar peas are more frequently met 
with on the Continent—in Germany especially—thaq in 
England. Nevertheless, they deserve ^tronage for the 
quantity of wholesome food they yield. They are also a 


the shells turn limp and flaccid; old, they assume a yd- 
iowish tinge, as do the peas themselves, in the nmiU 
sorts, and, when chewed, are harder and deficient in 
sweetness. When green peas are bought shelled, you wiO 
wash them as a matter of course, and it may fie a good 
precaution to let them steep awhile, to freshen, when 
shelled at home, they may still have a rapid rinsing, to 
remove dust and other small impurities. Throw them 
into a little more than enough boding soft water to cover 
them—(/v nai put the lid on the saucepan—and boil with 
them a sprig of mint. When tender (the time required 
for which will depend on their age and the quality of the 
water), drain the w.atcr away from them, put them into a 
hot dish, stir a lump of butter with them till it is melted, 
and lay the sprig of boiled mint on the top as garnish. 
Both the mint and the butter may be omitted. 

Crern Peas, Freneh tVay — Put a lump of butter into a 
stewpan ; on ii throw the ]H>as, after washing .and drain¬ 
ing, with two ur throe spring onions chopped smalt, and a 
sprig or two of parsley. Cover down i fose with the stew- 
pan lid, and stew gently over a mixlcrate fire, as you cook 
spinach, without any w.atcr, shaking the peas about from 
time to time. I'hoy siiould l>e mare cooked than in the 


extreme bustle and activity. In most summers, mush -1 
rooms abound in the fields around it, and their sale in j 
(he neighbouring towns helps considerably to increase the 
means of living several of the peasantry'; but the 
quantity that appeared during that month, after the com¬ 
mencement of tne rains, was infinitely greater than was 
ever known before. Men, women, and children, with 
baskets, barrows, and carls, daily s.illied forth to gather 
them. It looked as if a gre.it fair were held, in which not 
a few realised a round sum of money. The village shop¬ 
keepers gave jd. and 4d. for every (our pounds’ weight of 
mushrooms, and sent them off by rail to London and 
other lame towns in boxes and hampers. One little boy 
earned from 3 s. fid. to 3s. fid. a day; others, more ad¬ 
vanced in years, from los. to its. a clay. A poor widow, 
with a large family, gained in the agpegate, through the 
exertions of herself and chUdrenT-by making catchtm 
as well as selling raw mushrooms—about jCyil This 
(inusually bountiful supply, therefore, filled the heart 
of many a needy resident with joy. * 

We shidl further treat of this subject in a forthcoming 
article on “ Edible Fungi.” 

UCUMtNOVS VEOETABUIS. 

Pulse are of great antiquity as kitchen vegetables. 
Under cultivation, the pea iuis varied more ^n the 
broad bean, though the French bean has made up for 
(he latter's stability. Hie earliest peas of the Prince 
Aftcrt, Early Chariton, and Ringleader clasq are not the 
best, though their novelty causes them to be highly valued: 
mid-season peas—as the Auvergne and the Scimetar— 
cure, to our taste, better; the latest, the Marrowfats, are 
the best, tboK of moderate bright, os Vritch's Perfectioa, 
comiiig in first, to be succeeds by (hose ttaa’; grow brm 


English w.iy, aiul pc.is .1 little older mav .Jie used, which > 
does not prevent peas, done French way, from being 

excellent. .Simply remove the sprigs of parsley after 
turning out the pc.is into the dish. 

(ireeu Peas \anotJter F»ench H'aj>) d ia fliwrfieaise,—- 
Melt a good lump of butter in a stewpan; when it is hot 
without artuaily browning, throw in your peas. After 
giving them a toss or two, dilute with boiling water or 
broth ; .add pepper, s.aU. three small onions, the heart of a 
lettuce (shred', .and a sprig of parsley. When the peas 
are thoroughly cooked, take the stewpan off the fire, and 
stir in three egg-yolks, to thicken the sauce. That done, 
serve all together on ,a very hot dish. 

The English and the Kicnch ways of dressii^ green 
peas have both their merits and their reasons. Peas are 
mostly served in France by themselves as a dirii, eaten 
alone with bread, and therefore require to be enriched by 
stewing with butter, &c.t whereas in England ihtw ac¬ 
company our most succulent roasts I'duck, goose, lamb, 
mutton, small pork), and are sufficient sapeed by the 
gravy therefrom, not to mention the stuffings. 

Breeed Beans, prolnbly eaten by the Isn^ies in Egypt, 
may be assumed to be of Eastern migin. The different 
kinds vary in season rather than in flavour. The Dwarf 
Fan Bean is a pretty httle fancy variety that conies in 
early.- Then there are the Early Maucan, the Early 
Longpod, the Green Longpod, and the Windsor Beans. 
All these are best gatberra b«ore the beam are amUa 
full-grown. As soon as possible after shelling throw 
them intti' boiling salt and water, with a goed bunch 
of summer savory {Satureia kartemsi^); an annual of 
easy culture, which is cooked writh beans as ndnt te 
with peas. When cooked and weit drained* they may 
be put into the vegyiabiesiiife ft k^p of butter 
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I i wJ tmmgut tbem, or » bttie good latlted butter, 
the cbo(qped eooind Mvorr povrsd over them. 
Titt bf«« in this case are suiiposed to be so youns 
that their outer sUa, sriuch eavek^ the cotyledons M 
the- tBed, b AiQ tender and eauble. When they ate 
to tMuat the rida cannot be eaten, after boiUns diey 
be peekd by finger and thumb. The peded teaiuL 
finished off in a ttewpan with butter, cream thickened 
iridi «w-ya»fc, or other sauce, srill then make an ex- 
' cdlentduh, though they take some time and give some 

mmJ BtuoH, boiled tM^er, form a favourite 
country mess. Lf the bacon is fresh, sweet, and delicate, 
the are all the better for it: but if it is smoked, 
stale, or in the slightest degree rancid, they are much the 
• dbne for suen companionship. In doubtful cases, it is 
best to cook them aeparately, even at the cost of having 
to a little Ims^ fire. In cither case, the accom¬ 
plished head of the iutchen will put her bacon into cold, 
and her beans into boiling water. 

FrttuM 0r Kid^ decided Orientals—are mul¬ 

titudinous in variety, the differences being generally more 
amurent in the ripe seeds than in the immature scM-pod 
which we use as a vegetable. There are dwarf^ runner, 
white, fwrple, negro, cream-coloured, yeUow, speckled, 
buff, and variously tinted kidney beans. Among the best 
of the runners arc the Haricot dc Soissons and the Case- 
knife, if they are not the same. As with peas, there are 
kinds of French beans which have no skin or string to 
their pods, and conieuoently arc all eatable. Instead of 
being worthless, like Ine stringy sorts, when approaching 
maturity, they may be made perfectly lender by sufficient 
boiling, and are all die more nutritious for their approach 
to ripeness. Sevaral of these deserve to be more known 
and cultivated in England than they arc The prepara¬ 
tion of kidney beans for cooking depends upon their age 
and sort. Quite young, it suffices to remove the stalk 
and boil them whole or cut in two; older, you must siring 
them, that is, remove the thread that runs along the back 
> sometim^the front of each pod ; then cut them in 
fom, ImgthwiM and across. The stringicss kinds need 
only be broken in two or three pieces with the fingers. 
Throw all kidnes’ beans into boiling soft water containing 
a little salt, and boil them gallopinir without the lid. The 
time they take to cook varies with their age and kind. 
When boiled tender and well drained, you may ithrr 
serve them quite plain, in which state they go well widi 
foast meat—witness their famous alliance with shoulder 
of mutton!—or ]rou may stir a lump of butler amongst 
tbeim together with a little finely-chopped parsley, which 
it a favourite mode with the French, who cat th^ thus, 
like peaL as a disk. The cook may find it Convenient to 
bofi, to-^y, twice at many kidney beans as are wanted; 
to serve one-half plain, and heat w the other half, to- 
mflvrow, with parsley and butter. Incse last, cold, make 
an excdlent salad, welcome in hot weather, by the addi¬ 
tion of sa little oil and vinegar, and other trimmings. 
Ready-boiled kidney beans are largely employed 
Frenu cooks to supply dishes on an emergency. When 
haff-cooked only, they may be treated in ex^y the same 
ww as gre en pw h la kourgeoise. 

Satrut Rutmer Biosu^xYioa^ hlted by some, we hold 
to be coarse and inferior as a vegetable Tlw plant, 
espedaDy the variety called the Painted Lady, makes 
a metty and welcome dimber. The roots, if it be worth 
while may be preserved all winter, like dj^lias; but re- 
menw tw they arepoisoTioas. 

Dried Haruott.—\( you have time, let foem steep all 
i^ht in coid soft, water; if not, at least half an hour or! 
so. Set them- on the fire to cook in cold, soft water, j 
nd tk ea i salt. _ When they are half-cooked, change the: 
vnttee wptadng the first with tepid soft water, when. 
K beui) add a pineb of whin done enoi^ pourj 


away the water. They are then ready for dieesiiig la any 
way it^utred. 

Rlaim Bailed AAirdsidr.—Put a lump of butter Into a 
stewpan t when melted, put the cooked haricots to h. 
Sprinlde them with a smiU quantity of pardey ehofqied 
very fine. When thoroughly mixed and well hmted 
through, serve in a hot vegetabliMlish. They may be 
either presented thus, alone, as a meagre dish, or be eaten 
with meat as .a vegeublc. 

Harkets A la Brtteane (Bn/ea /’WfiMs),— Fry n 
chopped onion in butter; when it begins to brown, add 
a little flour, and let it take colour: dilute with broth or 
(if for meagre days) water; season with pepper and salt. 
Then add the haricots, cooked as above. Let them sim¬ 
mer tiwedicr twenty minutes, and serve. Hwricots, half- 
cooked and taken out of their first water, form the basis 
of excellent me.im soup, helped out with a varied of 
other vegetables, breadcrumb, and butter. 

To the above we add, though not a leguminous seed, n 
receipt for 

Andalusum AiVe.—This Spanish dish, a taste for whilst 
is soon acquired after two or three trials, is recommended 
as a tonic during the heats of summer, and as a preven¬ 
tative (ff intestinal indisposition. Wanii in a stewpan 
half a pound of best olive-oii; if disliked or not procur¬ 
able, fresh butter mutt be substituted for oil. Then throw 
in h^f a pound of picked rice, and a few pieces of veal or 
poultry flesh trimmed into small dimensions. Add thereto 
choppM onions, tomatoes, or bottled tomato sabce, a small 
green capsicum, or in default thereof a dust of cayenne, 
a pinch of powdered saffron, a little chopped parsley, 
salt, pepper, and, if permitted, .a dove td garlic. Btir thesa 
together in the warm oil; leave them to stew in it for ten 
minutes, then pour in a pint of water, and cover the stew- 
fKm with the hd. The rW will soon begin to swell, and 
in the course of half an hour, or thre>--quartcrt at the 
most, the water will have dis^iieared. iiirow the whole 
for a minute into a heated strainer, to drain off the oil 
whicli has not ii- v-v absorbed ; then pile the rice, which 
will Ik bright yellow, on a dish ; set it for a moment, to 
colour its surface, in a brisk oven or untlvr a salamander, 
and serve, accompanied by lemons, which each guest 
may squccrc over the rice. 

N.B. U’eigkf is tlic only measure of oil on which de¬ 
pendence can Ik placed, cither in buying it or in allotting 
tlie q!i.tnmics m cookery. Oil swells and contracts so 
considerably under the influence of heat and cold, that 
there is a notable difference in the measure of capacity 
filled by a iwund of oil in winter and in summer. 

Siewtd j'omaioes. - The love-apple, or tomato (Selanum 
Ivcoptrsiion;, a lender annual mitivc of .South America, 
mtroduced at the dose of the sixteenth century, affords 
an apt transition from vegetables to fruits, because it is 
never eaten uncooked, Imt iKlongs strictly to the kitchen. 
In the south of Europe it is largely cultivated, and 
brought to market in bashclfuis, to make souji mixed 
with any good broth of meat, fish, or vegetables, and to 
enter into ragofits. 'Hic shortness of our summer rendettt 
it with us a less general article of food, ami raises ft 
almost to the rank of a luxury. The most usual way of 
serving it here is as a vegetable su-wed. Take as many 
tomatoes as will fill the bottom of your dish without lytim 
one upon another, Wipe them, remove the ttalk and 
calyx, and cut out decayed or discoloured spota Pu’. 
them in a stewpan covcrcrl with goo^ brown, sroll- 
scssoned stock. Boil them in it till tender (six or eight 
minutes) without bursting their skins. Transfer thdn 
carefully sriUi a spoon to the dish j reduce the gravy a 
little by boiling, and then pour it over them. 

PulMd TaMd/aes,—Take twenty tomatoes, red, Irut not 
fully ripe; wipe them quite diy with a soft rag, and put 
them into your pickle-jar (dry and sbghtly warmed before 
the fire) with picMiag mioM and the tame number of 
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•tialots equally dittributed amcmgst them. Int» a tfrw* 
pan put as much vinegar as will cover the pickle and fill 
the jar, together with half an ounce of sliced ginger, a 
little less than tluu quantity of whole pepper sl^tly 
crushed, two teauqiioonfuls of salt, and five doves. Scald 
the vinegar: set it aside to cool, then pour it, tog^her 
with the spices, over the tomatoes, shalots, and onions. 
Tie the iar down closely at once. The pickle will be fit 
for use in about three weeks, at the end of which time, 
if you want it to keep, sedd the vinegar again, and pour 
it hot over the pickle. The safest way, however, will be 
to put the tomatoes, &c., into wide-mouthed bottles, to fill 
with vinegar as full as possible, cork doseiy, and seal 
down hermetically with sealing mixture. 

ruviTB, 

The dried fruits used in cookery, not numerous but 
exceedingly useful, have been made the subject of 
curious misnomers. Grocers' plums are dried grapes. 
In the south of Europe many difierent kinds of grapes 
are dried, the finer qualities of which we often denote 
by the term raisins. But misin is French for a fresh 
grape; our raisins they call raisins secs, or dry grapes, and 
(rappt is French for a i>uneh of grab's. Grocers’ cur- 
rarsis are also a small variety of grape dried in the 
sun, and principally obtained from the Levant. Their 
name Is a corruption of raisins tie Corinth, or Corinth 
l^pes. Prunes, or dried plum^ are ^correctly named. 
PruHum is. Latin for plum fruit; prunus (substantive 
feminine) for the plum-tree, both Ming derived (rom 
nfolmt, the word by which Theophrastus mentions it. In 
South-eastern Europe cherries are dried to serve the same 
purpose as raisins. Dried figs, the best from the Levant, 
are seldom cooked here, though wc do not know why 
they should not enter into several sweet puddings. A fig 
toasted is very nice. Dates also, the fruit of the date- 
palm from Africa, arc almost exclusively reserved for 
dessert. Palm-trees may be reared in a hot-house from 
date-stones. Several sweet wines from the South of 
France, as Frontign.m. Lunei, and RivesaUcs, derive their 
tusciousness from half-dried grapes, which our house¬ 
wives ItnitateJn raisin wine. 

When we are enjoying the possession of any pleasant 
and useful thing, we are naturally curious to know where 
it comes from, and other points of its history. Dr. Karl 
Koch, Professor of Botany in the University of Berlin, 
has for some time past occupied himself with the origin 
of our fruit trees; and with that object, during four years, 
has travelled over the mountains of the Caucasus, 
Armenia, some parts of Persia, and Asia Minor. Although 
he cannot always distinctly say that he has there found 
our fruit-trees perfectly wild, he has still collected abundant 
materials for researches at home, llis conclusion is, that 
our pears and apples, cherries, most of the plums, also 
peaciies and apncots, .ire trot natives of Europe. Only 
some bud kinds of plums have originated from Pmsms 
insiHius, the tree which grows wild in the woods of 
Europe. Our sweet cherry-tree, or bird cherry {Frunns 
not the sour or true cherry eerasm) 

—•was, it is supposed and believed, imported by Pompey. 

Our pears protobly descend from two or thi^ species. 
One grows wild in Armenia and Persia, and has long and 
downy leaves. The other, with roundish and smooth 
leaves, orii^natea in the easti^ provinces'df Persia, pos* 
dUy al&u la the western regions of China. The latter 
also, perhaps, is really a species, Our European forms, 
os Pyrus saMfrUa, P. ssivalis, «c., are not true specks, 
but \'arieties of ^e others which have run wild. The 
same is the case with many of our crab-tites. 

Plum-trees ar^ no dpdbt, wild in the eatuni Canca^n 
mountains, and amongst these, pcrhajiu, the greengage, 
which is a true species, ana weU-idwaed. On the 
Himalayaei in and about Simla, there k a plum growing 


almost srtUI on its own stem ( 4 r.,froiffinAed w 
whose brandNS aw covered srldi shM-^pCHtitedl 
like our damspn. It j|!aes by the name of gteeiijnige 
thetei and ahbough. Eke all unculdvated fhHta, Itnia 
opt the sweet delloous fiavour of eur home-grown ^den 
kinds, it still is v«y passable. It is much Hnalkr^ura 
our cultivated sort, nwch ikhter in ct^mr, and has n very 
transparent appearance Now,a fhvoufite French variety 
is known as tiw diaphasu, or trammarent griser^^sge. 

Many of our fruiu have traveUiMl afr^ a good deal > 
before they finally settled amongst ns. Thus, respsedne. 
the one in question, it has been suggested that it 01011:46 
ideiidcal in origin with a green plum, now cuHivatca in 
Portugal, and named in th« country, ^kfringagrirrt. As 
the third ^ in that srord should be pronounced soft, it is 
possible uiat “greengage’* may be a deamrive a the 
Portuguese name, 'ne French name for fpeengage k 
** Reine Claude," as if it were introddeed by her gnraous 
majesty; at Tours, however, it is known as ahrmt vert, 

K een aprictrt, and at Rouen as vert-honne /green-good). 

Portugal it is likewise known as Rainha Claudia, as 
well as Ameixas Claudias. As very tolerable sons are 
often produced by growing from stones, it may be con¬ 
ceived that, in the course of ymrs, the greengage has 
branched off into a number of varieties. 

Others hold ekiriwageira to be a mistake, deriving 
the name from Lord Cage’s family. In the early part « 
the last century, the Lord Gage of that day imported from 
the garden of the Cbartreuses, at Paris, a quantity of fruit- 
trees, from some of which the labels were lost. One of 
these was the plum called by the French ” Roine Claude," 
which, when it fruited, the gardener named the greengage, 
as a compliment to his employer. 

Another species of plum grows wild in $>Tia, and a third 
damson), certainly not near Damascus, but in Tarta^'. 
The cherry plum grows abundantly wild in Transcaucasia. 

MISCtl-IJlNEOCS KECIPES. 

The best IVay to Cook Prtserttd Oysters. —Having 
opened the tin, take out the oysters as carefyDy os possible, 
to avoid injuring them, and arrange them or. a dish.- *Rien 
pour the liquor contained in the tin into a saucepan, add 
an equal quantity of milk, and season with salt and pepper. 
Place the vessel on the fire, and when hot thicken its 
contents with butter and flour, and allow it to boil ‘Hien 
pour it over the oysters, and sen-e while hot. 

Powder /or hfasking Cinger-brnui.—iiWx in a mortar the 
following articles, which must have been already ground 
into fine powderCoriander seed, two ounces, and the 
same quantity of caraway seed and ginger. N utmei^ half 
an ounce, fennel seed, and aniseed, of each diree-quarters 
of an ounce, and cloves, half an ounce. This powdo'innst 
be preserved in a well-dosed bottle, ready for use. Two 
ounces of it are required for one quart bf water, four pounds 
of sugar, and two quarts of flour. To nuke ginger-bread^ 
the sugar is dissoli^ in the water, and then mixed into e 
paste with the other ingredients. If preferred, instead of 
putting into moulds, tlw ginger-breao may be nbule inio 
cakes, and baked on a tin. . 

Mushroom Saute /or Fowb and 17 ’dMi/i.—Remove the 
skins from half a pint of muArooms ^ nibfaing tlcm 
with salt Boil them in half npiot of milfc or cream with 
some salt, mace, and nutniig. TlndBea the sence with 
flour and butter, and stir freqimtly. 

Mssstard Smut /dr Rtmp SitoJks. —Oiop up smell two 
onions, aSd fry them in four ounces of hotter until th^ 
become brown, bat care must be taken tiuu they do not 
bum. Thicken with some floor, and adU a ihnt of gravy. 
Season v 4 h sab aed pepper and a Tittle caveanc^ end 
simmer thelmoe frw a quarter of an hour, ana nrix'with 
it a demert-spoonfril of mustard, two iqpocmfrils of viiicpr» 
and the yaice of a kmom Boil them u^ber frir a KW 
minmes, aatd poor ibt nece over the meat. 



rctenblins^it These dUfomt verieties an known to 
be tjtriie ou^act aad different from the true mushroom 
and from each other. The general sharc fr the same 
in an: tut the cAour, odour, taste, and |nace and season 
xd growth an wj varied. We get isuahr ooms of every 
kawan s h ade or colour, escefU green, which is rare. 
We have evory variety « odour, from the most ih^catc 


esculent; a large numiier grow ul Woods and shady 
places: these are often poisoMMSaiid a certain kind 
are peculiar to trees and stumps these are rreardc<i with 
Bttspidoii. Some specks are Mitary in habit; others 
I grow in dense masses, or, drdM known as “ fairy* 
j rings,” in our meadowy, or tm downs. Nearly all fungi 
t appear in the automn, bul« few are peculiar to sprintt 
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Perlwp* there i« no country in the world where fund 
ere more abundant, and at the Mine time more neglected, 
than in Great Britain. In almost every other country of 
Europe fungi are prized, by rich and poor alike, as wi^« 
'tome and delicious objects of food. Elsewhere Uun in 
England a variety of species are offered for mIc in the 
maiws t here, we are limited to one, and that hy no 
means the best. Regarded as an article of diet, fungi | 
possess all the best qualities of meat; and so substan*! 
tial and nutritious are they, that persons have been known I 
to subsist for many weeks mainly on fungi, eating with 
them a little bread, and drinking water only. 

The great question arises, How are wc to know one 
'from the other - the esculent from the poisonous? In 
«dl departments of the vegetable kingdom we meet with 
the same difficulty, and it Is essential that persons should 
learn to distinguish the poisonous from the edible. With 
proper attention, no person need run any hazard in eating 
some thirty or forty species of fungi, as their characters 
are so well marked; and, as rules of the first importance, 
we may say that all fungi intended for the table should 
Im perfectly fresh and sound, should be properly cooked, 
eaten in moderation, and with sufficient bread. 

In distinguishing one species from another, botanists 
have recourse to the colour of the gills, or spores, taken in 
connection with certain structural peculiarities, which in 
themselves are s'cry simple, when once comprehended. 
The spores are analogous with sceils, and are produced 
on the gills, from which they fail in impalpable powder. 
To secure these spores, remove the stem of the mush¬ 
room, and lay the top, gills lowermost, on a sheet of 
paper; the spores will then be quickly deposited upon 
It M coloured dust. Poisonous and edible species are 
spread over the whole family, and both sorts nave such 
various characteristics, that it is impossible to give any 
gf»fral distuiguishing mark for the detection of either 
the esculent or dangerous species. In a matter of such 
importance, it appciws strange, but it is perfectly true, 
that no trustworthy rule can be laid down on the subject, 
except this, that the would-be mushroom-gatherer should 
take the advice of some person who has been taught by 
actual experience. 

St. Grorft’s Muskrwm (Fig. a).—Wc consider this to 
be one of the greatest delicacies of the vegetable kingdom, 
and it is hardly possible to make a mistake in gathering it 
It is common in England, and grows in pastures in tkt 
ffirine, generally in large fairy-nngs, and may be sought 
for about St. George's Day, in the showery month of 
April. The whole [uant is the colour of a cracknel biscuit 
It is in every part very thick and solid, as large as a good- 
sized mushroom, and often much cracked. It exhales a 
powerful but most delicious fragrance. Dr. Badham, 
referring to this species (under the name of Agarkut 
^mmmins\ says ‘ ‘‘ It is justly considered over almost 
the whole continent of Europe as the ru plus ultra of 
culinary Priaudht!* At Rome, so highly is this species 
I riced tlM it sells for some tea per pound, 

The receipt given bv Dr. Bull, of Hereford, for cook¬ 
ing this species is perhaps the bnt, and it m follows:— 

** Place some fresh-made toast—nicely divided—on a dish, 
with the agarics upon ft; pepper, salt, and put a small 
piece of butter on each; then pour on eadi one a tea¬ 
spoonful of milk or cream, and add a single clove to the 
wholr dish. Place a bell glass (or inverted baun) over 
the whole, bake ft twenty minutes, and servx up without | 
removing the glass until it comes to the table, so as to 
preserve the heat and the aroma, which, on lifting up the 
cover, will be diffused through the room.'' It may be 
cot in pieces and sim|dy broiled, fried, or steeed, 
with butter, salt, and pepper, with or without the 
accompaniment of meat. It is readily dried and may 
be so kept in the kitchen, threaded na strings ready 
to impart its delicious flavour to soigpi, gravies, &c., 


dttriiv the winter months;. SpecimciHi, so dnef^ mag 
be seen by the visitor to the rood Oepaitsnent of mo 
Sooth KensiiH{ton Museum. Its correct botsBirai siaiae 
is Agarietu atmkuut. 

Parasol Mnskroom (Fig. i ).—This is die Agsaiffm 
preesrus of botanists, and is readily recMmised by Ae 
following characters:—The stem is from 8 to la indies 
h^h, wiA a thick, spongy ring, and has n top brakets 
up into scales: ft bat a tall, rather Ain and aamewliat 
bulbous stem,fitmiAed wiA a little cdlar nmr the top^Hjid 
marked after the fashion of a snake. The ston readily i^> 
rates from the top and leaves a hollow socket at the point 
of articulation $ and the gills are white and never ream Ae 
stem. It is very common and grows solHarily or in tmatt 
groups in pastures and wtiadsidcs in Ae autumn. 
There is verv little fear of mistaking any^ other fungus 
for this, and s)iould a mistake be made (here is UtUe dai^ier 
to be ajpprehended, as its allies are nearly equally good 
for food It is greatly esteemed on the Continent. The 
flavour of this mushroom is delicate and dellciosn to 
a degree. Mrs. Hussey terms it “the king of mush¬ 
rooms and the majority of unprejudiced persons who 
have once tasted it, proclaim it to be better Aan tkt 
mushroom kself 

Remove Ae scales and stalks, and broil lightly over a 
clear fire on both sides fur a few minutes; arrange on a 
dish over freshly made toast, sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, and put a small piece of bimer on each; set before 
a brisk fire to melt the butter, and serve up quickly. Or, 
remove the scales and stalks and stew for tw'cnty minutes 
in milk and water, which will be improved with a little 
good gravy; then season with pepper and salt Thicken 
with a spoonful of flour, a little cream, or the yolk of an 
egg. Boil for a few minutes and serve up quickly in a hot 
wl-covered dish. 

Maned Mushroom. —Under this name is generally 
known the Coprinus comatus of Iwtanists. Thu mush¬ 
room attains a height of from C to 8 inches ; the upper por¬ 
tion is cylindrical, white, and fleecy ; the stem is white, 
smooth, and hollow, and at first furnish'd with a litUe 
collar; and the gills which are at first white, uUimitely 
become black and then deliquesce. It is a very comnon 
fungus in late summer and autumn in all open grassy and 
waste places ; ft is also common in gardens and by 
roadsides, and is abundant in all the Ia>ndon parks. 
It should be gaAercd for the table when young, and 
before Ac gills have become black; it is then one of Ac 
richest and most delicious of all agarics. Broil and 
serve on toast, or fry in Ac ordinary way, wiA butter, 
pepper, and siUt. 

Champignon (Fig. 3).—“ This" says the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, “ is the very best of all our fungi.* Its flavour 
is extremely rich and delicious, and Acre is little fear of 
mistaking any other agaric for it It appears in the 
autumn, and is generally abundant in Aort pastures, on 
lawns and downs, and by roadsides m most psrts of Ae 
country. It usually grows in rings or parts .pf rings, 
hence its name of Fairy-ring Champignon {^arasmms 
orsttdts). It is small in size, pale buff in rolour, and 
tough; it has a smooth, rather ficshv top, Ain and solid 
stem, withemt hafts or down at the base, and gtBs dbsn- 
parativdy wide apart. Somewhat similar species are 
found in woods, or wiA hairy stems and crowded giUs— 
these are best avoided. Trie champignon is, hoirever, 
well known to most Londoners, as it is so conaq^ te the 
parks, like the St George’s mushroom, ft is readSy 
dried, and may be kept for winter use. Sftnrte firkd wftn 
butter, pepper and salt, ft makes one of the asoat ec- 
quisite aad ddicioiw Ashes, or cut m piecre, ft wiakes 
a rich and savoury addition to a stew. 

ftsdgeit» Mmkroomt (Fig. 4).-There is no daiw 
of mtrtakmg tfydsmm npandssm when attention ms 
been paid to the awl-shaped ^tnes boieaA Ae upper 
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niftM, aai itkiA take the plue flf the giUt ia the 
wdina^ awahnom. The whole ptuit it Scehy, end 
geaenuqr inegitlar end twiite^ wale ouff in colour, and a 
nBk acrid wim nw. Itgrawain woodtaadhed^etkiet, 
lapatimri aditarily. but more often in dente irregular 
rlin and mataet. It ia told ni the markets, and esten« 
•hrely contumed in every country of Europe except 
Eng^uid. It it a firm and delicious fungus, with a flavour 
somewhat xeaanbling oysters. To cook perfectly, the 
o^tt should be cut up and steeped for five minutes in 
' tottiiy water: then dry well, and broil, or fry with butter, 
pepper, and salt To ttew<~cut the mushrooms in pieces, 
ana tt^ in hot water for twenty minutes; then place in 
a pah with butter, pepper, salt, and parsley; add beef 
or other gravy, and unii^r for an hour. 

, EdiU$ jKaf<r/jtf (Fig. 5}.<~>ln BaUtus ^ulis, minute tubes 
take the place fd the gills of the agaric, and the spines of 
the hydnum, givit^ the under-surface a spiny appearance. 
The boletus tribe is very common in our woods, and the 
ediUe boletus may be Known from its congeners, by ils 
uniformly pun white flesh when broken; and its pale brown 
topL ana tubes, which are at first white, then )xliuw’. 
and ultimately greenish; and also by its pale browm 
stem, with eluant white network in slight relief round 
the upper part. Like the last, it is highly esteemed 
and largely used in various pans of Europe. It is 
very common with us, appearing in abundance in our 
wo^s in the autumn ail over the country. The flesh 
is extremely tender, nutty and delicious, and should 
be fried with pepper, salt, and butter, after the stem 
and tubes have been removed; its undisputed esculent 
qualities arc of a high order, and have been appre¬ 
ciated from antiquity. 

Besides the caibie fungi of Uic mushroom, hydnum, 
and boletus type, we h.ivc the large and delicious putT- 
ball, so common in many p,tsturcs; the dainty, and by 
no means uncommon morel of the spring (Fig. 6), 
well-known and much used by housewives in the north; 
and the subterranean truffle, with its nch aroma, noted 
for the exquisitely rich and delicious flavour it imparts to 
.Hsrmsbourg me; and to the stuffing of turkeys as prepared 

Paris ana elsewhere on the Continent. 


VENTILATION. —II. 


Scum 0/Air,—Thn fact cannot be too parfi ularly 
• examined. Many buildings arc supplied with air .om a 
low level, where the grou^ is frequently in a neglected 
condition, and exposi^ continually to %'arious kinds of 
impurity at night, in clear weather especially, when the 
cold prMuced by radiation from the earth is great, and i 
more or less at all times. Cold air is frequently supplied 
from the surface of the street, which may be loaded with 
offensive odours, and these become nuire dangerous when 
sabjected to the action of heat in a warming apparatus. 

y ** taipng air from the highest attainable point, avoiding, 
course, the vicinity of chimneys, a purer atmosphere 
it secured, and it may be conducted downwards to any 
depth by a flue. V(hen there is a large public building 
afld • system of perfect ventilation required, as in the 
case of a lunatic asylum or a huge school, and the mr 
near the building is not altageibcr, from local causes, 
wiiat is required, lofty air towers sb^Id be constructed, 
by which means a purer atmosphere may be conveyed 
into the wards or schoolrooms. 

In large nunuflututing towns where there are many 
local im^ities, and encciaily when fog and frost appear 
at the Ki<tte time, atr-fiuers can be used, which will have 
the tame affect fit cleansing the air as common flbers j 
have in purifyiim water. 

Air entering by doors, windows, or other apeiturcs, 
and nisbing in a wcll-deflned Init partial stream, so as to i 


nroduca focal curttnU, may be ofTeasive, whereas, were 
It to cater in anailcr stxeams by nishiog ia through a 
porous texture with at extensive a surface as possible, it 
may proceed w gently that its current is not W be 
ceived. Air should always be admitted in this manner, 
or at such a distance from those upon whom it is to act 
Uutt its impulse may be greatly moderatrd before it 
reaches them. Whenever a proper supply of air is ad¬ 
mitted, this equedisation,is essential, more particularly in 
crowdra apartments ; and the greater the dqpve to which 
it ia carried, the more healthy and agreeaMe is the result. 
Nothing is more common than to see apartments venti¬ 
lated etiectually, so far as may be neceasary for the re¬ 
moval of foul air, but with a movement fltat brings with 
it a series of cluiling draughts) therefore, means should 
always be taken to waim the air so intnidueed, whilst 
the equalisation of it to which we have above referred 
should be a mailer of no less impoitiince. In rooms where 
invalids are confined, thia subject becomes a matter of 
the highest moment, esjiccially if they should be affected 
with any disease of the lungs or chest. To very many 
constitutions, unequal currents of air are as hurtful as an 
oppressive atmospnere. 

When forte is employed to promote ,or ensure verii. 
tilaiion, there arc three varieties. l-..ich of these kinds 
has a technical term- pituum, vocuum^ a»d icmpcund 
wutiJaticH* 

PlfHMW Vfntilaticu is secured in all cases where air is 
forced into an apartment by a fanner, a screw, or a pump. 
Thu air within, in such cases, is slightly denser than the 
air without, and tends to le.ak outwards at alt crevices 
of doors and windows. In some casus of disease, parti¬ 
cularly asthma, air of great dcnsiiv is sometimes pie< 
parcri by condensation, with {mwerful machinery in specinl 
Hp.-irtmcnts, where it affords great relief to the sunciing 
patient. 

Vctuum VfHtilcticH. • In this cs<ic a shaft or large 
chimney, or any mechanical ixiwer 1 'oadc to act as a 
pump, and draw out viiiatcu air. I he air within the 
ventilated buii'hnq has then less po.ssure than the cs> 
tern.-il atmosplivi'', which tends (o leak inwards at alt 
crevices. 

Comftouud VititiliAi0u.—\n this case pltnum and 
viuuum ventilation may be said to lie in ojK'ration, the 
vitiated .vir Wing extracted with as muih power as that 
by which the fresh air is forced in. This is the most 
perfect form of ventibtion in crowded assemhtics, and 
prevents draughts at doors, cither inwards or outwards, 
when in tKrfcct o|icraium. 

The following five simple methods will supply the great 
desiderata in ventilation and w.'imniig ; they arc laid down 
by l.)r. Amott, and have been put to the test with the very 
best results :• - 

I. A method of increasing very much the foice called 
chimney draught, and of securing thcfcby not only tiui 
desired purposes in regard to combustion, but also a 
grrailv improved ventilation of roruns. 

3. A ventilating air-pump, of simple and cheap con¬ 
struction, by which, at a trifling cost of hand Ubour or 
other force, pure air in any desired ouanticy inay be nip- 
plied to large enclosed spaces, as puoUc buildings, ships, 
&c., with the same certainty and regularity at coal gas is 
supplied from ordinary gasworks to private houses. 

3. A method by which, in cold clinuttes or seasons, 
hot foul air of any sort, while being dischatged or pumped 
away from any cnclosra space, it made to give up a pure 
warmth to the fresh air entering in itf stead, nearly the 
whole excess of its temperature; and then, by one opera¬ 
tion, are accomplished both the obijecu of warming and 
ventilating. 

4. The causing a Arc in an enclosed stove, by means ctf 
a self-regulating apparatus, to burn with such unifbnaity 

* ” Eseyciiiewdts SiIismhg*.'* 
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that the heat obtainable fipom the fiiel conaomed it given cttron^rcet bcooae AW np: the oov«n of boota wwp 
out as uniformly as the light obtainable from wax or oil it at if they bad been a taige pnb^ rf dotnb 
given out by a cantUe of lamp, the enclosed fi« being wlndow^hutlert, and fuuuttit& eiadt and bratk. 1*0 
further ntade to burn without interruption through n^htt effeett of tbit vnnd upon the humra body art dot wtt 
and days for any length of time, with scarcely more super- remaikabie; the twet, lint, and pw^ b e c ome 
intcndcRce than is required for a lamp. painfnL Fma tnete lactt the Harmattaa 

t. A new arrangcmient of the open fireplace, by which considered unhealthy ; whereat tpiite the CflOtnry it 
a nre of common coal can be rendered always smokeless, observed. Its first breath cuwt mtemittent fevtttL 
and, while wanning a room better than the ordinary fire. Patients recover their streittth; remittent and qfidanic 
is effecting a saving of from a third to a half of the fuel, fcveri alto diiappear, at if ^ enchantmeoL I nfectiro , 
imd is producing complete ventilation. ! small •poa:, cannot te communi cat ed. Talt^ 

There is another remarkable effect that ventilation and i direase appeared in a ilave-ship, and the owner dettf* ' 
access of fresh air have upon the human body, and that mined to inoculate those who lud not taken it Am who 
it witli respect to the appetite. The effects of this will were inoculated before the wind blew, took the disease; 
be shown by the two following anecdotesbut of seventy who were inogulated on the second day 
Inaweavmg-miilnearManchester,whercthcventilation after it commenced, not one of them had the least eru^ 
was bad, the proprietor caused a fan to be mounied. The • tion, alihouf^ they went through the disorder anmr the 
■ onsc<|uoii<;e soon became appaient in a curious manner, wind ceawd. 

'I hc ojwrativcs, little remarkable for olfactory refinement, AU buildings for the reception of people in a state of 
instead of thanking their employer for his attention to disease require more than ordinary care to keep them 
their comfort and health, made a formal complaint that pure and wholesome, because disease brings yo many 
the ventilator had increased their appetites, and therefore additional circumstances, all tending to vitiate the 
entitled them to a corresponding increase of wages. By atmosphere. The breath is charged with noxious effluvia, 
stopfiing the fan a part of the day, the ventdation and perspiration is more abundant and more contaminating; 
voracity of tlic establishment were brought to a medium a greater number of persons in tlw case of a hospital are 
standard, and the complaints ceased. The operatives* crowded together, and arc kept in the same place night 
wages would but just support them ; any additional and day; the effluvia from the IWs, besides various 
(Icm.iiul by their stomachs could only be answered by causes of impurity firom particular diseases, all tend to 
draughts ii|)oa their backs, which were by no means in a deteriorate the air ; whilst if in any place pure air be 
condition to answer them. essential, it surely must be in that which is appropriated 

In Edinburgh, a club was provided with a dinner in especially to the restoration of health. Hence the change 
a wcll-veniil.ucd apartment, the air Iwing perfumed as it of air should be more rapid than in ordinary dwelling 
entered, imtt.iiing in succession the Iragrancc of the rooms. 

lavender and the orange-flower. During the dinner the In warm weather all circumstances tending to vitiate 
memliers enjo)cd themselves as usual, but were not a <he atmosphere are mcrc.Med manyfold, so that the free 
iiltlc surprised at the announcement of the provider that ventilation of a sick chamber or a hospital is still more 
they hatl drunk three times as much wine as he had necessary in summer than in winter. Wc have before 
usually provided. KkUviy gentlemen, of sober, quiet mentioned that vapour, noxious gases, and effluvia, being 
habits, who usually confinctf tbemsrdves to a couple of lighter than the common air, should be drawn from the 
glasses, were not satisfied with less than half a bottle; top of the room by means of ventilating^ tubes. These 
others, who took half a bottle, now extended their pota- tubes should be uniform in diameter, as eviry enlac|g^.ent 
tions to a bottle and a half. In fact, the hotel-keeper's produces eddies and interrupts the disc^gc of the air. 
supply was drunk dry. That gentlemen who indulgw in Each tube should be independent; for if currents be let 
this manner were not aware of it at the time is not into the same tube from different apertures, they will cross 
wonderful; but that they felt no unpleasant sensations each other and interrupt the flow of air. 
the following morning—which they did not—is certainly The best form for the mouth of the tube, with its 
curious. register, is a circular aperture, with a balanced circular 

The following remarks, which Dr, Wyman has given plate to dw it The plate should be huger thw tljc 
in more words, illustrate the effects which two dinmnt aperture, in order that the air may be drawn into a 
kinds of wind have upon the human frame. Now, the horiionlal curroit, for the piuposc of taking away toe air 
effects of these different kinds of air—on people out-of- next to the c^ing. If the tube were left without a plate 
doors, of course —are just the same at the effects produced the air immediately underneath would press forward up the 
by air of the same tempt?rature conveyed into an apart- tube, and very little of the worst air which collects at the 
ment by a valve; and it a knowledge of these effects is ceiling would escape A flat ceiling is bad f<w ventOttion, 
a|;^icd to a sick chamber or hospital, much good nwy nnd a room intended for this purpose shoim he dome. 
nnse. The two winds which arc taken as examples are shaped, or in the form of a truncated pytatnid. 
the Sirocco and the Harra.-ittan. We must now consider how the frnh air ^uxtld be 

The Sirocco is invariably charged with moisture, and obtained. 
its effects upon the animal economy wiH illinirate—but in In summer, fretdt air should te obtained, u possible, 

an exaggerated degree—the influence of damp, warm fnw® the shaded side ot the building; to effect this there 
weather. When it mows with any strength, the difference should be a niunber trf apertures covered whh some pgrous 
between a moist-bulb thermometer and a dry one very texture (so that as wc have before notkt^ the air may 
seldom exceeds 4* orj*; a temperature ef 86* oftwi has have no sensihie current), extending at intervals over a 
a dew-point of 8fl*. Tne higher its temdertfure, the more consideialde nace. When windows ha]^^ to he at 
distressing its effects. Owing to the litUe evaporation it ihe shaded sides, the ventilation wiU be easuy managed, 
produces. This last is connected with its dampness, the by kttifig in the air «t tit levtr part ^ them, fy m« 
principal cause of all its peculiariiies—of the oppresaive r»a*$u aitmiagiht tapA In finc^ these foadeti num may 
heat, of the perspiration in which the body is bathed, he hid down, irfikh nave been approved by ac ^br s tr d 
of ita relaxing and debUitatiag effects on tite My, and civil eagiaee r and a gmt aatboeny 00 ventuanoa, 

Its lowering and dispiriting eflfeM oa the mind. i* wlmtevA manner fresh air is obuiaed (i) fr ahoold he 

The Harmattan. on the coatrary, wideb blows from introduced near the flow; (a) at varwM places; and 
the scorching sands of Africa, is so extsemdy dry, that, ( 3 ) dispened osnuchas possihle to ovoid cuneati. 
when fr hsts some time, the hraadiea of Ae ofai^pt and • imkII. 



WIE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC—XXXVII. 

rtMf CASES AKD W1KU<JW CARDENS—HOW TO MAKE 
AND MOW TO fSE THEM. 

Wmnir the last few years the nquistUsly beatitlfo! and 
moefel plaats known as ferns have become quite housc- 
Hdd fsvoorites; so nwcb aO| in fact, that a drawing-room 
would nowjlje scarrely considered con^letety furnished 
without its one or mace cases, each containii^ s|>eci- 
of the tribe. This is not at all sutprising, as, 
baridea the gRat.beRiity of die plantt and the fecihty 
wtth wh i ch they may he applied to boosehdd decora- 
lto(^ they sue very easily gr ow n, and reqoiw hot Iktk 
when once the eases an fM into good order. 


llcsidcs this, however, there is the interest attached to 
the careful study o( the growing pUiiti, which wiiuid 
alone repay Ute tittle expenditure of tiinc and trouble 
involved ta their culuvation. 

in tills paper we intend to describe the construction 
of fern cases oidy, and we tbaJi not enter upon the 
subject of the cultivation of the plants, eacepl so far as 
may be reipitred in order to explain the form« of the 
cases in which they arc grown. 

There are three cssentiai eonditkms necessary, in 
order that the cuHure of fen fdants may be successful \ 
luuacW, abundance of water, shade, and shelter. It U 
true taat umw varieties wdt ftequeiiUy flourish indopen- 
dendy of some of the** « » wdi t io n s, bid when judiciously 
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combined, they will admit of the succenftd eulthratiott 
ei the whole xpecies. One of the most important con* 
tiderationt is the supply of water. The roots of the 
plant should always oe well supplied with this, and it 
should on no account be allowed to remain stagnant 
It is, therefore, necessary to provide for the thorough 
drainage of the fern case ; and in the designs which 
we shsul offer in these papers it will be seen that this has 
been carefully kept in view. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a fern case need be 
of necessity either very elaborate at very expensive. An 
earthenware dish, of the commonest description, and 
about four inches in depth, covered with a shade of glass, 
will constitute a case in wtitch plants of rare beauty may 
be grown ; while, although such an arrangement in its 
rough form is not presentable in the drawing-room, it 
wilt suffice for the rearing of plants which are afterwards 
to be transplanted to more elaborate and elegant cases 
in the house. 

Fig. I shows the arrangement of one of these cases. 
A A IS the base board of wood upon which the tray and 
shade may stand ; » is the earthenware tray, or dish, 
holding the earth in which the plants are grown, and 
which Is perforated to allow of the insertion of the pipe, 
C, and insure perfect drainage ; D t> l> is the glass shade, 
which should be large enough to enclose the tray en¬ 
tirely. This completes the fern case for all practical pur* 

E oses, but of course the rough tray and base board must 
e disguised and covered if this arrangement is to be 
introduced into the house. This object may be effected 
in various ways ; if a rustic effect be desired, it may 
be produced by mc.'ins of split branches of trees, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2. Two rings of wood should 
be cut out, and one of them secured to the base board, 
Ai the second one, n, should then be placed a little 
lower than the top of tlie earthen tray. The branches 
should then be neatly screwed with fine screws to both 
the rings, as shown in the figure, leaving the ends suffi¬ 
ciently alMve the upper one to support the shade and keep 
it in Its place. The shade should rest upon the upper 


ring. 

A second plan, which is very effective, consists in forming 
a moulding round the base of the shade (as shown in 
Fig. 3). This moulding should be made cither of Portland 
or Homan cement, as mav be elected ; either material 
answering the purpose equally well. To ** run "this mould¬ 
ing, a mould wilt be requirra, like Fig. 4. This mould 
consists of a piece of bmrd, about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and should be cut to roughly follow 
the shape of the mouldii^. Upon the surface of this 
should be tarked a piece of xtnc cut to the exact shape of 
the outline of the moulding, as at A. The arm, B, should be 
left long enough to reach the centre of the circle required. 
When the base board is cut to the required shape, a block 
of wood, c, sliould be temporarily secured in the centre 
of it; and to this should be screwed the mould, which 
should be arranged to work freely upon the centre screw. 
The cement should now be mixed and placed under the 
moulA which, ns it passes round, will serapo off the 
superfluous cement, and leave the moulding upon the base 
bMrd. As the wm app-oaches completion, the cement 
should be mixed very soft, so as to allow of the work 
being finished with perfect smoothness. It wtU be readily 
observed by the amateur mechanic that a circle of any 
required diameter can be readily produced by these 
means with the same mould | all that is required being 
the lengthening of the arm, B. 

If a Im artificial effect be datired, the inner part only 
may be formed by means of the raouMj taking cue to 
make the ledge which is to summit the shade as perfect 
as possible. The outer portioa may then be covered srhh 
fragments of stone, in imiution of rod t wosh , er decorated 
trim shdls; in either case fixinii the atoMB er shells 


bedding them in soft caoeat For muE. hsady cmsb, 
which may be easily removed, nothing can be better dhnn. 
these sham ; and If kept in good ortoi and fifted adds 
l»ettiiy grouped ferns, tb^ form very defeat oniaineats» 
either for the table or mantelpiece. a 

For window decoration, however, larm and mneb Bsnra 
elaborate cases are desirable; and Diese we aritt now 
describe. 

Fig. $ reprrsrnts the base of a square fern case^ vfrr 
suiuble for a window: a is the base board upon whidi 
the other parts are framed ; B it are the aides of the 
frame which covers the tray containiiu the earth; c C is 
the tray itself, and it will be observeo that Ibis u made 
much deeper at D, where the tube is inserted, than at any 
other part, in order that the witer may flow quite fredy 
out of the case. Thetray.C C,may bentMc of sine, or ni* ■ 
vanised iron, and it should be supported.by bearers lunled 
to the base board, as shown at E E E. Provision should 
be made for lifting the tray containing the plants entirdy 
out of the case ; and for this purpose four rings, soldered 
on to the top edge of the tray, wiU be useful Of bourne, 
the tray must be small enough to allow of its passing the 
top frame of the case. This arrangement will be found to 
be exceedingly handy when arranging the old plants, or 
inserting new ones, and should never be omiura, except 
when the case is of such a size as to admit d one or more 
of the sides being removed when required. The plan of 
the bottom, which we have given, is adapted for any fern 
case; and we will now {woceed to descri w the manner ia 
which the parts are to be put together. 

The frame, B B, should be at least one inch in thickness, 
and dovetailed together at the angles. 11 will vary in defttb, 
according to the size of the case ; but, as a rule, five 
inches wul be ample. It will be well to screw it to the base 
board, instead of trusting to nails, as is frequently dime. 
Before putting the frame together, a groove should be 
made to receive the glass ; or, if this be not convenient, 
slight fillets may be oradded on to the tup edge, so as to 
answer the same purpose. When the frame is scresred 
into its position upon the base board, motttces must te 
made at the angles to receive the bars which are to su^ 
port the gliss. The simplest and easiest way of maldiig 
these mortices will be with a stock and a half inch centre- 
bit, and they should be at least one and a half inches deep, 
and bored j^rfecily upright. The next thing will be to 
prepare the angle oa^ the best material for which will be 
clean and straight mahogany. 

The length m the b.-trs will of course depend upcm the ' 
required height of the case, due allowance Ming nude for 
that which It taken off by the tenons at tm top and 
bottom. These bars should be prepared square, about 
one inch each way, and grooved on two sides, as shoam in 
Fig. 6, to receive the glass. The upper frame, A A (Fig. 9), 
should now be made, and this must be exactly dm same 
size as the lower one, a B (Fig. c). The easiest method of 
putting this together wiU be by Balving one piece into the 
other, as shown in Fig. B, in which A it the a^le bar, and 
a the upper frame. Mahogany should be used for this 
atsa When the halving at the angles is completed, the 
frame should be laid upon the bench, and bothpartsbon^ 
carefully thnnigh with a sharp centre*btt, preci^y bb^ 
the bottom frame, that the tenons upon the BprigM aa|^ 
bars may pass throu^ and secure all the parts. Before 
this is done, however, the top inner ewe alMokt be 
rabbeted, to receive either a fiat square of glass, wbkb 
may form the top of the case, or a fimae, tnesnof is to 
be hipped, as shown in the figure. The scctioq ef the top 
frame woukt therefore be that shown in Fig. 7. If e M wr 
ef the glass fides is to be rcinovable^ns we certniidy 
recomoiend'^fie side should be-*tlie top ftnam must he 
grooved along its ediole leag^ and jgoite dnoogh* ns 
shown by ibe dott e d hues in rig. 7. when dm imni is 
prep ar ed tbot fiur, it may be ^ fogetber. The 
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1M« dMidd ftm be driven into their pieces hi die lower 
frwe, witheBwieyxidghtewponench t eno n . TheglMS 
«n Him sides which sie net icmevshle shonid now be 
inserted in the grooves prqisied for it, when tte top 
ftnlM innjr be pliM in ponton, and driven down upon 
theteaonSfVdiin will the whole together. Wenm 
ecareelr observe that this most be done csrefolljr, in order 
dut the |dbss be not broken. If the tm of the cue is to 
beSst, aO thu is now retmiied to complete dw woiic is to 

* caensqnare of glau into the rabbet upm the iqtper frame. 

• TlwbM plan, however, is to hip tne t(^u shewn in 
FIm9. Intbiscase the roof will ^uirefiranring together, 
anda anall faupe most be made to fit into the rabbet in 
chetop firame oftbe cue, Thisroutt beratimr slitter than 
the lower firame, upon wbieb it is to restnd wood three> 

• tpmrmrsofanInchsqiMrewinbeample. ilbeanglushould 

be halved together, u before desmbed. this is 

fitted into itt place, the ridge pie^ s (Pig. may be 
prepared. This should be about one inch ^uare, and it will 
be shorter than the frame beneath it by the length of the 
slope. The ai^ bars, c c, should be rabbeted like sash 
ba^ to receive the glass. The best plan of putting this 
roof toMher will be to place the frame upon the bench, and 
brad fillets round it to Veep it in its place while the other 
paiu are fitted. The ridge piece, B, should then be tempo- 
rarilv fixed in its right position, while the angle bars are 
fitted to it. These should be bird’s-mouthed over the 
angks of the frame of the roof, so that the lower edge of 
the rabbet which supports the glass comes about half¬ 
way over, u shown in Fig. ia These being pre^ly 
fittM, the ridge piece shouM be cut at the ends, u shown 
at A (in Fig, 11), and the bars, B B, cut to fit tightly against 
them. The whole should now be screwed togethrt with 
fine brass screws, taking the greatest care to avoid splitting 
the wood in any part. If the case be a small one, no sup- 
port will be absolutely r^uired for the glau along the 
ndge, if it be cut tightly into its place, but it will be safer 
if a slight fillet be carefully bradded underneath. We 
should advise that the top of the case be glased before the 

> fr^e it remoord from the bench, at the glus will kera it 
square, and impart additional rigidity to it altogether. The 
glaring will be performed in the usual manner, except that 
a little redlead should be mixed with the putty, in order 
to make it set very hard. The ridge may be decorated 
upon its upper edge with perforated sine, or wood cut to 
any pattern, according to tne taste of the constructor. 

Inese instructions will enable the household mechanic 

no conrtnict the two simplest forms of fern cates. Ii our 
next p^per we will describe those which, while much rnora 
difficult of construction, are more artistic and cfiective in 
appearance. __ 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XXXVI. 

DISEASES or IHE HEART. 

Partly because the detection of diseases of the heart 
Itu bemi made much euier of late by reason of improve- 
tnents in medical art, more attention hu been directed 
to them. They command attention also on account of 
two ochu' circumstances. They are more or less serious; 
adH secondly, they are thought to be frequently the cause 
of sadden death. On the whole, the tendency of the 
public is, perhaps, to overrate the importance of diseases 
of the hciit. Not that it would be rwbt to make light of 
them; bat many people do good work for a fair lurtime 
wiik hearts that would be considered unsatisfrictory by a 
life assurance office. The feet is, that most of »e best 
walk in the world is done by men and women that are not 
petfeedy aoond in their physical conrtitutiont. Many of 
them kxum they hygve a weak spot, and save kas nucB at 
p os slkfe ; and it is asUMinhiag what a little considention 
isr n weak port wiD do fer it, and bow the srtak part win 
Tesposid to well care by firir efficiency fer comaea woilc. j 


So much by way of introducUon. A few words will be 
wtdl qpent in descrilriag the 
Jffatmn of tkt fioart md Us Action, as on a pnmer 
uadenunduig of these depends a |^per undersUmdlng 
of die ailments and diseases of it. The heart is a aMSete 
—a hollow muscle. It comes nearer than any other 
muscle, or any other thing, to perpetual motion, for it wilt 

R on for fifty, eighty, or even a hundred years tootUff. 

t a little refl^ion will riiowthal the heart is not always 
I worlring. There is an interval between the heats of the 
heart called /A# Aotut, during which the heart rartr, slowly 
I and gradually nils, until h gets rather full, and then it 
beatt agsin ; or, u doctors say, it contracts. So the heart 
is not always working. Roughly speaking, half the time 
of the heart is spent in contracting, and Mlf in rvrtilqg 
posHvtfy till it fills again, so that the heart a man WM 
has livM to a hundiw has had at least fifty yean' rest. 
The moral of this is that every living thing that has to 
work murt have rest. Even our hearts are not aiwara 
beating. Rut to return to the atructure of the heart, lb 
is mane up <d' a hollow muKl& whose work is to contract 
on the blood contained in the heart, and send it on 
through the lungs to he aired, and through the body t# 
supply every pmt with fresh blood. To insure all the 
Mom being sent fuward out of the heart there are 
valves to prevent it going backward. These valves an 
thin, smooth, and transparent, and attached by tendinous 
cords to the walls of the heart The heart In a healthy, 
full-grown man weighs fully eleven ounces, and in women 
about nine ounces. Its weq(ht varies according to the 
weight of the body. Its form is familiar to most people, 
and, we repeat, it is made up essentially of muscle, that 
has to do work like that of other muscles, and requires 
rest and food. 

The diseases of the heart may be either tonttUsud or 
structural, that is to say, the structure of inc heart may 
be visibly attered, in a ays which we idtidl shortly describe, 
or its mere action, and the regularity of its beat may be 
disordered. We shall first say a few wur.ls about 
The Functiouat ihstrders of thi ITie mort 

common and uiii.. .-.(fortable of these is palpitation. In 
health we are not conscious of the action of our vital 
organs wiihoui attention. Kut we should advise every¬ 
body not to pay that attention. People should not stuuy 
their vital actions as if they suspected them. They should 
take their he.tlth for granted, unless it is so fer wrong as 
to be distinctly noticeable. When the heart beats sharply, 
or too quickly, and thumps against the ch»t, then wc say 
there is palpitation. Now, there are ntany things which 
without any disease of the heart will disorder its action, 
and cause palpitation, such as strong green tea, too much 
anxious study, and tobacco. For the most part, these things 
act on the nervous system, and through this system they 
disorder the heart Dyspepsia or derangement of the 
stomach, hyueria, and tome rheumatic conditions vi the 
system, will suftice occasionally to set the heart besting 
irregubrly. In gouty people there is often both indiget- 
tion and palpitation, which quite disa|:qx’sr when the 
gout is cured. The mere fact of palpitation is, then, no 
proof of the existence of disease m tne heart. A change 
of diet, the abandonment of a bad habit, such ■■ that of 
smoking, or drinking strong tea, or taking heavy supp^ 
wilt often suffice to cure tne palpitation. If indigestioti 
exist, or any gouty symptoms, or any rheumatic filings, 
the wisest course a |mtient can lake is to take himself to 
a doctor, that these may be removed. 

So much for functional diseases of die heait. They 
are generally not of much cmtseqncnce, and can be 
ca^ly coiitxoUed by care in one's habits and by simple 
letnedies. We shall next spenk of those cases in which 
chitwes have happened in Um stnwture of the bean, 
wfaiiffi are ascertainable by a change in the natural souade 
of the Im»i% and by other indications. 
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THK ART A»D APPLICATION OP iLLVMlNATilfG. j-pf convenience of expremkMv when nay, 

iCtnUmud/rtm p. Aj.) j colour Is mtwd with white, it i» called a Hmt vS that 

Colcurine.—Thti cokrart employed may broadly be! colour; and if. aa i« posaifale with many etdoara, a andt 
ritlc<lmtotwo^*asw« . , qawitity <f bbefc la 

liody and transpa* n r hm i nn 11^ . . i m . — -- uded, it wiB become 


dividc<l mtotwo^*asw« 

liody and transpa¬ 
rent coloura liodv 
colours arc those winch 
are solid and opaque, 
wchatt vermilion; and 
transparent colours, 
such as carmine, can 
l)e converted into liody 
colours by the addi¬ 
tion of Chinese white 
or other strong Ixidy 
colour. The advan¬ 
tage of the body colour 
»that it can be applied 
with less difficulty than 
the tranamrent, and a 
ilattcr ana purer effect 
be produced. Washes 
of transparent colour, 
on the other hand, 
though requiring more 
skill and practice be¬ 
fore they can be laid 
on evenly, arc lighter 
nnd richer in effect 
than bmly colours, and 
ore very frequently 
absolutely necessary to 
heighten the effect of 
the latter. 

Before laying on 
washes of tr.insparciit 
colour, aruJ nioie es|V' 
t'ially blues it will K* 
rctpiisitc, if a large sur¬ 
face h.is to Ixi colourcil, 
that the paiier should 
lie first damped with a 
soft catnelli.iii (KUicil; 
nnd the same thing 
may often be done to 
advantage before using 
liody eolom s 
—‘indeed the CN , 

j;eiu'r.diiy of a 1 

cilours will .M ; 

work inoie *3^ 

freely if the igtf' 

jiaper lie kept ^ 

slightly moist. 

For this put'- 
pose, 'ns well 1 

as for mixing 
the colours, jkLjpj 
distilletl water 
should be *y^\ 
used, or rain 
watcfjif i» .-an 
be procured 
perfectly free ^ 

from organic 
laMieCt end 
a little gutir* 





which ura 


IhUmI, iC**/*/; 


iiptiig; th« RiBrLci r 

r; «iiih liwriduoUkl liiivii, htipr. 


IWU of the l\\u%\ ixVMid4 with fi «ti;h liwriduoul liiivii, ^4»r. 

Mair liu(‘t(it^t>{rft£ (hvM t,tt| *>1'’%, 

Y«Mow, ithdtkfl with u An 1 1 

Ihtik, bfuiiotl w.t!i RmtluU’t l ta.i ■ 

f* flint. vliAiltil With nUt'k ari'l I * .t; • » or wh>tt 

SLAfith Hhit^lrt) wtth crirts^m Usul ! \ « 

iirttn. shMlrtl wiiu littck tiwl ItKhiPil wtsh 
. i*ur|4r, li|*iit«M with |>inlb aimI wF i?. 

bttm«« yellow bfutlcd with Intmt >itmiA , vut tHc, UtAok. oitttr WniUry ImcE, tcarkt 












AsAadKit the original 
ctdour. The best ilmte 
for tbe former is 
Chinese white, sad for 
tbe tatter the mthlack 
is lampblack. 

Wbm taken from the 
bottle Chinese white 
Mill gcnediliybe foand 
thiclL and unfit for 
working. If so. it may 
be thinned with iwre 
w'Bter, and'then Idt for 
some time for'the su¬ 
perfluous fluid to c\'a- 
pomle before the pig* 
ment is used. 

In taking up and 
laying on liMy colours 
it is better to use the- 
point of the pencil 
alone ; and, as is also 
ncccssiary in laying on 
w,tshcs, (he strokes 
of the pencil should, 
nlicn the form of the 
space permits, be all in 
r>nc direction. Ko trou¬ 
ble should lie simred to 
render the coating per¬ 
fectly (i.tt and rvguhur. 
anil, as a rule, an co¬ 
lours,, especially bwlv 
Coliiurs,snnuld lie quite 
dry lieforc .♦ wash « 
anutlur coat is laid 

over them. In some 
c.»sf<. however, .IS ia 
that of painting a holly 
bviry. a good cftect 
may be prwluccd by 
sh.rding while 
the ground is. 

■ ‘’tdl damp. 

In this m- 
stance the 
berry' is co- 
V'Wi loured all 

\\ wangcp npoa 

jj' /} which, before- 

J&. I it is dry, a 

M/f; *mallsp«^ 

fw-'V/ vermilion is 

'r,y/ ap(died nev 

one side, but 
not toucmtiig 
iL By this. 
^ and by tbe 

addition of a 
small specif 
of white after 


water 'should be provkkd to mix with colours when : the previous tiiofk is dry, on the point where the light b 
ihev require greater richness, supnoied to falLa glossy effirct may be produced which 

When wiy mixed colour has to be used, sufficient for the couki not be easily (dea-ned otherwise, 
whole space to he covered should be prepared oh the 4/*r«syr THiHr, /Madrt, omd CWbwar-*’. 
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Harmnty Cominut 4^ CMMr^Sw«e to ob^ • 
good amagemeet of coloor to hto deirigiii !■ 01 Ugli **■ 
poitaaco to the stodeat, it will bo necemiy » Id 
make a few conofo Jomarlea on m 
laws by which coloar b regiih|od. 
It is only by calCMn so placcn aa 
to produce miat are known M hai^ 
monr, and as contrast, that good 
results are to be obtained. ^ Tlie 
effect of harmony on the eye is o(a 
soothing nature^ that of contrast of 
an exciting one. Generally in 31 a> 
mination the latter ^ect it the 
one chiedy aimed at 
There sue three primary adoars 
->red, blue, and yeOow; and thiee 
secondary colours, each of which 
is formed by the’mbtture of two of 
the above. Thus orange is formed 
of red and yellow, great of yellow 
and blue, and purple of blue and 
red. This will be Mter understood 
1 ^ reference to the diagram (Fig. 1). 
To produce perfea contrast a pn* 
• juxtapositior ‘ 

our, that is, 1 


Since in innminatkm purity and brilliancy of coloiw are 
of the highest value, some attention should be given to a 
Judicious sclectwm of colours proper for mixing, as bad 
mixtures produce muddy effects. 

The following coloori mix well 

,* Vormflion may be light* 
ened with cadmium, or Indian 
yellow,, without losing its warmth ; 
by this mixture also, orange may be 
produced. Vermilion may also be 
darkened Into a rich crimson by the 
additiooofcarmine. With lampblack 
it makes a rich brown shade. Indian 
red may be lightened with vermilion 
or darkened with lampblack.^ Cnr« 
mine may lie heightens to a rich red 
with vermilion; with Chinese white 
it forms a variety of rose>tints; with 
blue a purple, and with lampUack 
a maroon. Kose madder may be 
treated in the same way as carmine. 

YtUims: Cadmium may be light¬ 
ened with lemon yellow;with Chinese 
whiteitwillmakeamaue, or straw 
colour, and it may be darkened with vermilion; with blues maty colour must be placed in juxtaposition with what is 
it will form a variety of greens. Indian and lemon yellow I calM its “ complementary ” colour, that is, the secondary 
may be lightened with Chinese white, or darkened with ! colour formed by the combination of the other two 



cadmium. 

Browns: A yellow brown may 
be made with Indian red and a 
little cadmium. Vandyke brown 
and Chinese white will make a 
stone drab. 

Purplts; These may bcaltered 
to any shade by the admixture 
of blue or carmine; with 
Chinese white any tint of them 
may be formed. 

Jilnes! Frenchultramarineand 
cobalt, will form with Chinese 
white many delicate tints. Th«e 
colours may he darkened with in* 
digo and with lampblack. Cobalt 
with orange vermilion makes a 
neutral tint for shading, with 
brovm madder it makes a greyish 
lilac, and with carmine a purple. 

Grttns: Emerald green may 
be lightened with yellow and 
deepened with blue; indigo 
thadcs this colour welL Moss 
gfcea may be lightened with 
yellow, and darkened with 
French ultramarine. Oxide'of 
chromium with white forms a 
light qiaque green, and a light 
apple green with emeral^reen. 

Grsyst Black and Chinese 
white make an ordina^ grey, 
and, with the addition of cobalt, 
ey. A slate grey may 
firom black mkI white 


primaries. 



fin *w 


a . 

be fomii 

by the addition of carmine, or Indian red and carmine. 
Black, white, cobalt, and ense madder make silver mrey. , wim 
Pinks (imaque) may be made from Chinese white and < mm: 
a little Of either of 


Thus, to produce perfect brilluncy, red must 
be contrasted with green, blue 
with orange, and yeliow with 
purple. 

Colours become warmer in 
tone as they approach orange, 
and colder as they recede to¬ 
wards purjdc and blue; and as 
a rule the warmer tonn should 
be used more sparingly than tiie 
colder, and, even whim cold, ex¬ 
tremely vivid colours should be 
used with cautio^ Among the 
primary colours* blue may^ 
used most freely, red next, ^ 
lastly yellow. The secondary 
colours, with the exception m 
orange, may be used mme la¬ 
vishly than the primary. The 
tertiary colours, which are 
formed by a conbination of the. 
secondary and primar)*, are too 
dull and ineffective for common 
use, and can only be used for 
minor portions ot the woik. 

Harmony is produced by 
placing next to the coloar these 
hues umich are most nearly akin 
to It Thus with re^ onn^e 
and crimsons harmoouip; with 
yellow, primrose and onage; 
olue witn its own shades and 
tints. 

Green should rmrdy be Med 
for its own sake, but rather for 
that of contrast in he^tening the effect of reds and 
s, and sonwlimcs purples. Grey, Mac k , white, and 
■ to rdieve 


either of the following colours—c«nnioe,i 
Indian red, or rose madder. 

CkotoMt may be fonned m Vandyke brown and 
mine, or of burnt carmine and orange vennilion. 

Pnssoi Anf may be made from carmine and Indian ted. 

__ __1__ •_til*_____A _____ 


frill be found 
they may Iw ^aced in contrast 


sny colour with which 
For this reason coloan 


Where excessive brilliancy is 
colours may be hid over stiver, aad w) 
tilled in ^ tame manner. 


traasparcM 
my be- 


arealBKMt invariably separated ia ilhiminatieo byoutliaes 
of blade, or, in aome stylet, iritk Mack aad'a hak-Sae 
of white, ot ffftn as in ne party-cdoored httera ef the 
famtecnth £emury, by a tine of whim aloae. 

Intheemployiiieetof metalthestudeu wiBdowfate 
fo&ow the old hesaldic rule of keqi^ ~ 

■eiil, aad amial upoa cekm," Ho 
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«di witiMMt gokli and vhcie dtt grooadwark «C 
iaitiwaad otheromaiBaMIcube teoied byiL it tbovk^ 
M far M the etyle foBowed will pemd^ be cmplqwd. 

Dia^m have been much enqttqred with goM c8ect» 
wpeapBy m the thiiteeBth aiid fouiteemh centuries 
clueAy as gromidwork to fill the handling of initial 
letter*, and as backgroiuids far toiniataie*, Igum, Ac. 
Some knovdedge of mapers wifi be useful to die student, 
and we therefore give several tllusirations of them. The 
* simpleat, and one of the best, vronld consist of a gold 
croinid indented with lines, Mini sometime* with dots 
(F«. Others may be made as in Fig. 5, with grounds 
of bufl, with hn^ges of purple or blue, lined in black or 
gold, or as in Fig. 4, with alternate quarries of blue and 
goU, these being relieved with qwts sad st^uares. We 
»gtve these as Atamples, but both colours and lines may be 
varied to any eate^ to suit the tastes of the illuminator. 
Most diapers are entirely mechanical in their construction, 
and are ^wn in with the ruler and pen, though some, 
aa for example that given in Fig. 5, are fott^ by a 
cmnbinaGon of face-hand and mechanical drawing. 

Sfy/fs anti Moitt rnm/Mirn/.—Modem iUuminations 
have achieved nothing e^ual to the roedumd MSS., or 
anything that can be considered c^ual to them as models; 
and the modem art of illumination, like modem Gothic 
architecture, is entirely governed by mediaeval precedents. 
It will therefore be necessary for us to point out briefly the 
characteristics of the various periods, and the different 
methods of treatment adopted, as by this means we shall 
best enable the student to carry out his own designs with 
correctness and beauty. 

Any description of the Bytantine and earlier schools 
would be foreign to our present purpose. Tiie first great 
achool wUch prevailed in these islands flourished chiefly 
in Ireland, and produced many beautiful worlu, of which 
the most remariuble that remains to ua is the celebrated 
“ Book of Kells ” (sixth century). The principal cha¬ 
racteristic of this style was its intricate interlaced ribbon 
ornament. This must be considered as the foundation 
of English illumination. 

Previous to Rie year 800 the Anglo-Cdtic iUuminations 
were marked by a style chiefly basra upon Celtic models. 
Great intricacy marks the general design. The initials 
are much filled with interlaced ribbon omamenis, mostly 
in black and white (sec Figs. 6 and 7). Panels srithin the 
letters, and also borders, are filled up with dongated 
’ forms of lizards, birds, Ac. (sec Fig. 8)j which also apoear 
fn the borders cS this period, and any imitation of naural 
flowers and foliage is avoided. 

About the time of Charlemagne (early part of ninth 
century) the MSS. are distinguished by simple and 
massive letters, the decorative features of which are 
derived from classical fornis, such as the acaftthus. This 
was introduced into Ei^land in the time of Alfred the 
Great and thus the Fnmeo-Saxon schod originated. In 
this Ac initial letters are plain gdd bands, having panels 
which me frequently fiUed with interlacing Celtic orna¬ 
ments ; but tbi% like the interlacing work used in other 
parts M the decoration, is of a bolder and more open i 
trmtment than in the previous style. Heads and whole ! 
an ftia tt are sometimes introduced. ... . 1 

TIm tenth century Anglo-Saxon illumiiiation is pMuUar | 
to this country. In initials the interlaced woik it still! 
fctaincd (see F». 9), fait what is chiefly characteristic ; 
of the style is found in the borders which surround the * 
text. Th^ con^ of massive gold bars with geometrical < 
comers centre ornaments, entwined with foliage of 
a gtaoefid, tbough teten and conventional character (see 
»>• 

From that time to the twdfth century the style «M 
traadttoual, and cannot be cited for imitation. 

la the twelftb cemury wc find a new st|de developed, 
scrpBwor k of a bold design f orm a it* chief duraetemtic. 


Instead M the iotaefaoed tribbonworic of caiitag 4faMS m 
Irave s^ BcmUa, apitegfog beouently fawn tfMMUls o( 
luara-like imimali, imd terminating in flowett^ tssowi 
SmaU^ portions of the scndls often turn over and spiond 
at thdr endings, the reverse side fous shown befaig of dtt 
contimsiiog or complementary cobur to the sciwl itsdf 
(M Fig. 11). The grooiids are now ftoquently of goU, 
silver, and tidi cobur. Inidalt are the great featwiL 
complete borders being generaUy avoided. In the smau 
slip borders of the periM a peculiar style is to be bfa 
served. They show scrollwtHdc, foUagetand animal forms 
merely outUned and shaded in red. TIm pen was mud 
used in works of this period. 

Late in the thirteenth century the eafourhif became 
heavy and indistinct The irdtials are emaU, but bavo 
elongated extremities, sometimes extending faiwn the udiole 
side of the page. Miniatures become more oommiMi, the 
heads having backgrounds of gold. The ooburs em> 
plovedare for the most part |fiak, blue, and green, ahadc4 
with their deeper tones, and delicately hatclm with whiti 
lines. In the miniatures red and purpb are eometitnes 
used, conventional animal forms appear, and also leaves. 
This styb is shown in Fig, is. 

In the fourteenth century ornament Is more lavishly 
employed on evwy part. The capital letters are rendered 
peculiar by consisting of two flat colours fitted into one 
another, and divided by a white thread line (tee Fig. t}). 
Of these letters the colours generally red and blue, 
or gold and blue. Fine line ornaments in cobur are 
drawn with a pen round the capitals and borden. 
Minbtures appear frequently on grounds of gold and 
rich diaper*. Raised gold background* richly faimished 
were ctwnmon in this century, but not afterwaros. Leaves 
showing turnovers, and thus giving scope for contrasting 
oiburt, are also frequent. Architectural backgrounds, 
which bad been occasionally used b tlie previous century, 
now became prevalent. 

In the fift^th centuty the art b gcn'.-xitiy considered 
to have become drhaseo. It it charactcrisM by imita, 
tions of flowers, )<^aves, and aninwis in their natural 
colours, very siigiiUy, if at all, eonvOntionallted, and 
generaUy on a gold ground (See F14}. Although to be 
in accordance with the received canons of the art, we 
must pronounce this far from being the highest style of 
illumination, stili it may often be practised to advantage, 
a* it gives scope for imitating the form* of Nature which 
many may be able to do admiralty, though they have 
not the peculiar skiU required for conventionalising. 


PR1NC1PLF.S OF GOOD TASTE IN HOUSF.- 
HOLD FURNITURE A DECORATION.—IV, 
rvaNiTUKt. 

Let us auume that our walla are covered with papers of 
Ustefui designs, suiuUe for upright and flat surfaces and 
quiet and unattractive both in cotour and form i ana also 
that carpets and floor-ebths have been chosen of unob¬ 
trusive designs, and which are adapted for boci i o n tal 
surfaces, and for being trodden upon. And let us sitppoae, 
also, that these have not been selected without reference 
to the uses and positions of the room* in which they are 

C laced; thaL if in a dtniiw-roum, for instance, the pattims 
ave more rwhness and wpth of cobur: if m a drawing. 
room or bedroom, more Itghmess and delicacy of colour 
and form. And, again, that if the room have a northern 
aspect, the cobun chosen are not toe dark and sombre io 
the dining-room, nor too coU in the drawing-room. 

We have now to introduce wtr forniture^ and in doing 
BO to keep in view the colour and character of our back- 
groi^ Aa we have nbeady pointed out, the wall and 
carpet should contrast witli the forniiiire and servo to 



je PRINOPLES OF GOOO TASTE IN FUENITUEE. 

rdiere It s but, in the oiiject$ lliem»elvc», there should, in | aijf line* of the chain, sideboa^&c., he rtnifte; Mjd, 
each room, be a dcgro. of unifonnity in the de^. Ifj whMewlhekindorstyleofennt&nenteinpto^ 
there i* too much diversity, the room will look a* if it bad one, it ibouid be adqrted on sIL A{^i^ *ho» w th e 
been furnished piecemeal, and without due regard to the ! drawing-room taWe be circular or dlteical, or of ei^ 
unity and completeness of the whole. Nothing, for in- > other curved outline fniiich is a more detpint and staipbl* 



r*. 4. 


ttanee, destroys the unity so much as to introduce two shape than the rectangular}, the backs and <cgs of the 
or three kinds of wood. But it is not sufficient that the chairs, the soCs or couch, sideboaid, would faiok 
chairs, table, sideboard, sofa, be all of mahogany more in Jwrmony if simiiariy curved, while the saiae 
or WMHUt, but iltore should also be uniformity in the ; uniformity should be observed in the style of the eusdt* 
character of the forms, and also in the enmebments. (ments. 

Should the table be rectangular (a fonri most saitaUe for; To cilXaih tins unifbrmity of style, the two chicr ihiiKS 
a diningroom), it would be more k te($u^r if tim lend* 'm te atic^ firstly, than the emkhmentt be 
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cquaDy simile or florid, the siddxMnl 
not being elaborately covered with 
carved mrk, while the chairs and 
tables are destitute of ornament ; ^ 

secondly, that the ornament itself be ra 
*of one style or character. M |K 'n 

It has long been a common practice 9 

srbere most attention has bc^ paid .M i 

to this uniform^, to ad^ sthne 
MMral style, as Creek, or uothic, or 
lunaissantt; w some particular 

hsanch, as Elisabetluui or Louis 9 

QBaione; and to have the bnOding 
suid the fumitiae aU designed in the 
eaeitjie; and byad(^>tinf this coitrse, 
shice eadi ^le of the past has iu osm BjlljL |jL i 

peoiliar spirit and characteristics, if 
these are not dmarted from, unifonnity 
wQ necessarily follow. Bat great want ■ 

of taste is tstos rosnifested by the ■ mPj 

hMUecriininaUt mixture of various B ■/ 1 

styles of ornament be t wee n s^kh 
ihm is not die least affinity. Periiaps ’ 

dia wall-paper contiau td a diaper in B 

^ More^guc style, from which natural U 

fanaa are sekuy exciaded, while the 
C ar pe t doign it c em n oa ed of flowers yi 

aid fidfaige natu ra l i stica Hy treated; 
and aaaj^ the sideboard is covered with Etisabethan 
BMymh , sdifle the chairs and mirror ane of Renaissance 
itmijpa. Stseh iaconstaiencks are by no un¬ 


common, and indicate great want of 
taste and judgment. But in many 
L cases it is not practicable to have the 

a whole of the furniture and enrichments 

H of one style: nor do we believe, as 

n many do, tn the desirability of adhering 

If thus rigidly to some particular style, 

■ or periM, of art, and of reproducing 

r the characteristic details again am! 

* again with literal exactness 

Such imitation and repetition have 
already been overdone, and we much 
9 |||B|||^^ prefer to see uniformity which is not 
dependent upon the corrretness with 
which ornaments of a i»st style have 
copied, but which arises from 
I|||||mH|BSum some similarity and congruity tdiser- 
vable in the general ctiaractiHr and 
H treatment of the decoration throughout 
I W at least the one apulmeot, or thr^h- 

I m out the whde house, 

am g Let us illustrate our meaning. Sop- 

_ m pose, for instancy that our taste in- 

clinet us to admire omainent which 
consirii chiefly of natural forms, 
whether vegotaole or animal, like the 
. , Gcahk aitiMs of the middle or deco¬ 

rated period, who introduced flowers, 
and fobage, and anitn^ and the human form, in every 
conceivaMe combination. Adopting this naturaiitm as 
our leading pnnciple, we iatsadiioe natural forms throi^h* 
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PRINaPLES OF GOOD TASTE IN FORKITDRE, 


out the enrichmentf. We choose for our wall'ptper a 

E ttem of som^ sim^ diaper, consisting of a geometric 
sis hUed in with h»ves (as Fig. 8, page 4s, vcd. u.). 
For our carpet we 
dioose some such 
pattern as Fig. t, 
page 300 , voL ii., 
in which flowers 
and foliage are 
also arranged on 
a geometric basis. 

We not only thus 
choose to have 
geometric forms 
mixed with the 
natural forms on 
our floor and wall, 
because it is well 
adapted for dis> 
tributing the or* 
nament over a 
large surface, Tnit 
also becausethese, 
being the inferior 
parts of the de¬ 
coration. should 
have tne lower 
class of forms; 
the higher forms 
-such as imita¬ 
tions of groups of 
flowers, nuit, ani¬ 
mals, and the hu¬ 
man figure—being 
reserved for the 
more important 
features. We 
choose fur our 
table one with 
animals crouching 
underneath (as in 
Fig. 1), or, if less 
elaborate, say with 
animals’ feet only 
(as Fig. 3); and 
our cnairs have 
similar terminals 
to their legs, and 
a little carved foli¬ 
age or fruit on the 
legs and back (as 
in Fig. 3); and 
the sofa or couch 
is designed in the 
same spirit. In 
our sideboard or 
chiffonier, we in¬ 
troduce more rich¬ 
ness stilh Here 
the forma may be 
less conventitm- 
alised, and groups 
of flowers and 
fniit, of animats 
or htimaa figures, 
may be arranged 
in the panels, or 
on the back and at the top. At tlw top of our minor,' 
and at its lower angles, we have some simple arrange-1 
ment of natural forms-—not too heavy, nor too uttracim t 
and fantastic; and the scrolls to the gaselier pendant j 
are foliated, and the balance-balls and globes have nem { 
and appropriate designs, consisting also w natuipl fonna. i 



Thus diere is a hanumy aqd unifonnity obs er r aUe 
in the wbede adieiiie of decoratwik and eadi otjiect looks 
as if designed with tefocoice to alt the »st 

Agafai, if ear 
taste iactiqp ue 
towards a more 
geometric and 
conventional kind 
of oraament, we 
should in dike 
manner carry the 
same treatment 
throughout the 
furniture and de- 
corationa. We 
mult not have «n, 
one place a floral 
design, with all 
the details care¬ 
fully copied from 
Nature, 'while in 
another part wr 
have mere geome¬ 
tric forms and 
conventional foli¬ 
age, as in the 
Moresque deco¬ 
rations. A com¬ 
parison of Figs. 4 
and $ will stnk- 
ingly illustrate the 
incongruity which 
mav arise from the 
viuLuon of this 
rule. In these ex¬ 
amples, we see 
two treatments so 
utterly op(>osed in 
spirit that to place 
thmi in the same 
ro^ would show 
the greatest igno¬ 
rance of ornament, 
and want of taste. 
Each object indi¬ 
cates a distinct 
st> le of ornament, 
and whichever is 
selected should be 
accompanied by 
objects which, 
both as to their 
general structure 
and decoration, 
are in keq>ing 
with h. 

The fimt thing 
to be consideied 
in the sdection of 
objecU ef furni¬ 
ture is their sait- 
ablencss, both as 
tiqpuds sise and 
swipe, and these 
shoold he regu¬ 
lated by their In¬ 
tended poMdott 

andusb Fantastic shapes should be studiouly avoided; 
and as simfflicity rarely oflends, it is for better, as a mie, 
to select iaetu which are simple and unassumiiq;. In 
determining the sine, too, it it bettm' to choose furmtnie 
which is a little small than such as appears lam and 
cuoibroun A room never looks weU what the ohfwts of 














CA$SELUS HOVSmoUi OUID«. 


, _ It is best to wNaid 

1} and it M'aSetter fiuilt'iiot'l»>j|p» fiur enouch Uisa 
to fo too fiuv (of wbere die fumitiiie is too buje for 
roo«iOr too idabanddy Shaped or decorated or dispro- 
tiooed to the portion and nieaiis of the owner, it alwam 
I sn appearsace of viilparitjf, whidi is easily’ avoided by 
on the side of simplicity and unpretentiousneas. 
t seem to think that you cannot nave too much of 
a good thing, and that the more omunent you can intro* 
dice the better. This, however, is a great mistake, for 
Sodi excess of dabonuum marks the d^netan of most 
stydes of onumeiit, while in the best pmods of art sim> 



bong amaged hi giaeefid lines, or canad late fhfsat 
^ ia Figs. i« s, S» 4 )« in which the ssqfqsMKs md 
lines are to dMoaseives omanmta^ SAd do not 
for their beauty on the enrichment carved opon 
thm. An additioaal bmuity, however, is imparted by the 
tasteful ennchment of the constructed forms} but it it 
better that this should be secondary, the graceful shwpes 
of the members being the drst considenuio^ and then 
their enrichment widi crurving, inlaying, or painting. 

In the wardrobe (Fig. y), f«r exampl(L the structuml 
forms, though very simpe, sre omnmental and uurtefol in 
desig^ and diese are further improved by being enriched 



Fig. 7 

(didty has generally been one of the leading principles, with chaste little ornaments carved on the mouldint^ 
The sideboard (Fig. 5) it an example of this excessive &c.: the only decorative forms which appear to be 
daboration, and looks as if it had been made and then ; applied or put on without forming part of the constructive 
dbothered with ornament This leads us to another ! members, being confined to such parts as natuinllytu®e« 
important considcratwn: via, the method of ornamenting: some decomiion Ueiiw placed upon tMm. 
famitare. So for as possible, it if best to let the ornament i But this is a very dlnerent method from durt adoprom 
arise out of the construction (as in Figs, 1, s, 3,4,6, and j the sidebmird (Fig. s). Instead of the moving of the 
7 X and not to appear as if stuck upon the suruce (as in j back being itself enrkdied, whatevw beauty its own curve 
Ttg. s)witbout any other connection with the object; but; might have had, has been disfigured Iwflowen atm foliage 
jttoooftenhappenstbrt the piece of furniture is regWTled I being stuck over it { and the same with dm beads of the 
only as mfering a mubxit sshicb must be covered with: pan^ and, indeed, parts of m edtomns also, 
decorations} and ornaments as lame in site and quantity Anin, we must be car^l niat ornamental forms m 
at hq s iiIMc am taerdy spreul over it, widwot any adiqita* rriia— wch as carved work*Hlo not project so much ns 
tkmorthou^ «ibw «t fifit«KUiw>«s 1 to be liable to injure the dresses of those who pass near 

Whaewit is possibie, the soppoits or other parts of I them fas in Fig. $). But we shall have more to say on 
the ewmni cti on be «"?d* onunaeatal features, by ' suiubie eariclunent to a future article. 














































COOKERY.—LlII. 

FRUll-S {fiMHMUd/nmp. 64)-~JAM8, ETC 

A Root) plum it one of the most wholesome and amve- 
able fruits with which horticultural skill has supplied our 
tables. It* price is moderate. Its soft and sugaf^ flavour 
is heightens by a delicate aroma which loses nothing by 
cookery. If its juicy flesh contain no great amount of 
nutriment, it is at least easy of digestion. 

The numerous ways in which plums can be prepared 
add considerably to their commercial value, and render 
rheir culture extremely important in certain districts of 
the Continent. They are made into preserves of various 
kinds, both with and without sugar. In the latter case 
the cooking process is greatly prolonged until the concen* 
tration of their natural sugar makes the addition of any 
other unnecessary. By rermentation alcoholic liquors, 
raki, and zwatsenenwasser, are obtained from psums. 
IMuins are also prcsc'rvcd, in exactly the same way as 
cherries, in brandy; the smaller kinds, as the mirabelle, 
being preferred for the making of plum brandy, 

Dried Plums (known here as French plums, in France 
as fruHeaus:) are slowly and carefully deprtvra of their 
moisture, by placing them alternately in die sundiitie, 
and in an oven. Lately special ovens and apparatus have 
been contrived, which hasten the operation and render 
it more cert.iin. Uried plums are the object of a con¬ 
siderable trade in different parts of France, paiticuiady 
in the Totirainc and the Agenois. In the latter province, 
tlic grand centre of prixluction is Villeneuve d’^en, ana 
especially the cantons of Clairac and St. Ltvradc; hence 
they arc often called pruneauxdAgtn, In those localities, 
the culture of the plum takes the lead of all other hus¬ 
bandry. The varieties principally employed for drying arc 
the prune robe de sergeant ana the pmsse de tvi. The 
department of the Var—and notably the town of Brignoles 
—IS likewise celebrated for the dned plums with which 
it regales all the north of Kurope. 

Bullates, bottled as directed for green gooseberries, 
are valuable for winter tarts; while the housekeeper who 
has bulhicc or damson cheese in store need little envy 
her competitor who parades a slab of guava jelly. 

Stewed Prunes .—Steep them an hour in as much cold 
water as will cover them. Then put them into a stew- 
(lan with the same water, after allowing the sediment it 
contains to settle. Add Icmonpecl and cinnamon or 
cloves ; sugar will be unnecessary, unless you want them 
very sweet. Let them stew for half an hour or longer ; 
then add wine according to your discretion, and let them 
stew another twenty minutca They ate intended to be 
scri’cd c(dd at dessert. Uy removing the stones and heal¬ 
ing down the prunes to a thick paste, you obtain a pre- 
scrs'c or jam which is excellent lor roly-poly padding, lay 
tarts, ano Other hire purposes. Prunes were fomieny an 
ingredient in the true Scotch t»ck-«4cekic soup. 

Brandied Cherries, or Cherry Bnuufy.—For this the 
morcllo or morel cherry is always selected, and it fetches 
a highi»' mrke in consequence. It is the latest of all the 
cherries in ripening, and succeeds well tnuned against a 
north wall, where its fruit it more easily protedlra from 
birds than when grown as a standard. On accoum of its 
acidity, it is seldom used as a dessert frwt; neveithekas, 
if allowed to hang till fully rim, it is very refre^iiHg and 
agreeal^ to many palates. 1 nc morel coesry-tiue^ which 
is an abundant bearer, makes on d^nt standard, having 
a drooping, almost a weeping, habit of growth. Let the 
cherries be gathered iu d^ wetther; wipe them one by 
one with a soft cloth ; rej^ every fruit which baa Ike 
slightest blemish; cut the stalks to half dieir Jen^h. Piit 
them gently into a large glass jar, so as not to bittise 
them. If you have two pounds of mords, lay wa them 
two poumn of crashed lump sugar, and pour mrer them 
rather more than enough to cover them— say thiuo.|niits 


—of the best sjMrits of vine, of th« sttoegth'osd ii ai iih 
delivered in the trade, rad let them stand to sosk Ins 
srill retain the flavour of the cherries purer, and he 
brighter in colour than brandy. cspeciaSy if an jtderior 
sample of the latter is used, which sometimes oems in 
con^uenee of the mistake of suppodng that ihe nfsf 
and the fruit will make bad spirit pra for good. 

For Uie prmper keeping of all kinds of |freserved fruits, 
a dry and coot closet or cupboard is indiipeosabie; it is 
i also of great importance that the tops of the jars thraiU 
be made perfectly air-tight. The rm-fashioned metmod 
of spreading papw dip^ in brandy mi the top of jam 
or jelly is worse than useless, as the spirit will evaporate 
and l^ve the fruit unprotected. The best method of 
closing is, first to^lay over the top of the jams, frc..a piece 
of clean tissue or thin writing paper; tiier. to take thick 
unglaied white pi^r (which Is sold for the purpose), and 
cut out pieces halt an inch larger alt round than the tops 
of the jars; welt brat up white of egg and a little flour; 
spread the mixture with a brush over the pupp, and place 
it with the raged side downwards over Im jars. It will 
adhere closcfy to the edges, amd need no tying, and the 
egg and flour will fill the porra of the paper, and render it 
comifletely impervious to air. Preserves thus fastened 
down never get mouldy. 

Fruit for preserving should always be gathered when 
perfectly dry, and boiled down ns soon as possible after 
gathering; if it remains for any length oi time before 
being preserved, a slreht fermentation will take place, 
which will injure the flavour. If the fruit is allowed to 
become over-ripe, the preserves will be mawkish and 
deficient in flavour. All unri^ic, decayed, or otherwise im¬ 
perfect firuit should be oarefully picked out. The boiling 
should proceed rapidly for a short time; the fruit is 
neither likely to keep well nor to be of a good colour, if it 
is allowed to simmer fora long time, juicy fruits, such 
as currants, raspberries, dec., which are not r^uircd to be 
kept whole, are better when allowed to boil for several 
minutes before the sugar is put into the pan. Fruit, which 
it is desired to keep unbroken, should have a little sugar 
sprinkled over it a few hours previous to boiling, to diaw 
the juice, and as this will rarely be sufficient, it shopid 
have a little juice from other fruit put with it into the 
pan; red-currant juice may safely be used for this purpose, 
as it will not spoil the flavour of any other kind of fruit. 

We supplement our list of receipts for jams, dec., given 
at page 3^ vol. i., with the following:— . 

Rhubarb 7’am.—Take sticks of rhubarb rad cut them 
into 3-inch lengths, but do not peel them. To each 
6 pounds of rhubarb, add the peel and juice of one lemon 
and 4i pounds of lump sugar. Boil oiiskly for twenty- 
five minutes. 

Damsrst, BssUace, or Common Plum Tkivi.—Place the 
fruit in a stone jar, and let it ttand in a cool oven to sim- 
mer (or several hours. Then boil briskly in a kettle or 
pan for twenty minutes, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. 

IrisA Orange Mmmalade.-~Oxi Seville oran^ into 

S uatters without peeling, and then take out the pips and 
Ice the orange very thin with a sham knife, to every 
pound add 3 pints ol cold water, and let it auad with .the 
unlit twenty-four houra. BoU till the slips of ped are 
quite leader, which will remiire about three boon of slow 
boiling. the marmalade stand till the next day, then 
weigh it, and to every pmmd d boiled fruit add 1} pMnds 
of lump sugar, powdered and sifted. Boil the whole till 


the qnmp jdlics and the slipa of ped are raJte tran^- 
rent, uduch will take from half an Imur to an Mur, acoorai- 
iag to the condition of the oranges and the state of the 
Befote-haUing the mannaladc, after the pan to 
been wdl cleaned^ take a piece of leanon and rub the pan, 
that perfect cleanliness may be insored. ThismarauHade 
IS siyetior to ordinar)- Scotch marmalade. 


SkSSCLL'S HOUSfiROLO GUIZHC. 
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vattnxm Airo oiifSKAL iiANAtacH^ 

the domestic breeds era merely varieties 
ti m ceeBincin wild rabbit, end those era found to be 
most haed^ end healthy, end to breed most frariy, which 
matt neeify af^roedi d fo smwth and colour. Those 
stouriy bust, newente in site, rather duMt in ear and 
Bijd emoK^ sd^h unmixed brown, black end yellow era 
, the pradominant colours, era recommended as the most 
im&fole for keeping on a large scale. Though a foacy 
rabbit wdl sometimea self for from to the com* 
mon kind is, as a rule, more likely to pay. rancyraUnts 
donand a large originu outlay and mucp more attention; 
they are more delicate, and only a few of them can be 
sold for remunerative prices ; the keeping of such maybe 

f ood as a hobby, bbt not as a matter cS general ecimomy. 

or the beneht, however, of those who may wish to ke^ 
fancy rabbits, wc give a short summary of what are held 


seen m advantage in foncy rabbiu which have stteined 
meturity. 

The most esteemed oohmr for fancy rstfoito is h^ to 
be torteiaesbeU of aridl bramm, white,and yeUow{ next 
to this is black and white, tbSa fown or fawn and whhe^ 
and aftrewards mouse colour, end pure white whh tea 
me *; wholly Meek or brawn fadng thought least viduabk. 
The manner in which mixed cotoun are distributed also 
afbets the value ; the greater part of the bade, haunches^ 
and body should be <n the diuk' colour, or only slightly 

K ed with while; a chain of dark shoufa} run up to the 
tden; the rest of the fore pan should be variegated 
with black and white, but there should be most of the 
latter ; dark should preponderate on the head, esiwcially 
round the eyes and on tbe nine, but it should not be with* 
out white. It is cssentid that the cars should be dark. 
The belly should be wholly white; any white or grey 
hairs uptm the dark q>ots are held to be a defect. 

A rabbit which possesses sU these qualifications in the 
most complete manner, and combmes with them good 
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to be tbe points of beauty in those animals, and the i ill 
possession of which constitutes their value. 

The length of the ears, and the manner in which they 
fall or ** lop,” is considered to be of great importance. A ! 
rabbit whose ears measure less than fourteen inches from 
tip to tip is not admitted to be a fancy animpl, and, in 
addition to this, tl^ must foU in what is held to be a 
gracefal manner. They may tall in several ways, each of i 
which has its recognised value. The most highiy-prited 
fall is the mi/ /o/, in which the ears slant downwards 
from thtt roots by the sides of the face^ so that the tips 
touch the ground when the head is in its usual position. 
To be perfect, tbe hollows of the ears should be turned so 
completriy backwards that the outer or convex side of 
thets only may be seen from the front; they should not 
stand rouiw outwards, and bodi should frdl exactly alike. 
Tbe oar tap ranks next; in this the eats fall horixontally 
outwards, like the oars of a boat, from either side of die 
head. Tbe kem hp is when the ears fall stni^ to tbe 
front over the face ; this is considered fru'dier from per* 
foetkm than the preceding, but preferable to die 
•mtach camk* in one ear alone failing. Tbe «ei^ of 
Ibis generally drags tbe other ear so as to tndine it to ^ 
snong side <rt the head. 

Tbe site of tbe ** dewlap,” or loose don srbicb boom 
fram dbe taws, and extends ataM other side down to m 
aad^ ta awH^ impoitast lliis fottura is only to he 

. • 
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general symmetry, is held to be perfect, and is highly 
i^ued. $uch are, of course, very rare. 

The srild rabbit is not easy of domestication. With a 
view to rendiring his stock more hardy by admixtwe, the 
writer has made numberless attempts to rear the ymng 
of the wild with Ume rabbits, but he has not found it 
possible to overcome the inherent Ikfoemiantsm of their 
nature. The wild rabbit, even when very young, has a 
horror of being looked at, and hides itsdf if it be possible. 
Most of diose alluded to succeeded in nuking ibetr escape, 
others died, and one only was reared to maturity; even 
with this the desired end was never attained. 

General Management. — does will produce 

seven or more litters in the course of a year, expmenced 
Iweeders consider it best to allow them to have nv« or six 
only. If kept warm and well fed, they will condnue to 
brcM throughout the winter; but, as food it scaree at 
that time, winter breeding is not recommended. Tbe 
number of young at a bsitn v.irie8 from three to twelve, 
or sometimes more ; from six to ei^it being tbe usual 
littre; Some persons make a point <H not allowing a doe 
to renr more tlun hx, and oi kitling all tbe smallMt and 
weakest btyond that number. Suckling this limited 
number exhausts the doe less, and the young beconra 
finer, but such care is superfruous in a hardy Mock, and ta 
only worth practising with fknqr rabbits. With comnon 
raWiits we taould rsaicr recomme nd that tbe young should 
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BREAD-MAKING. 


never fje looked at till they leave the nest, as examining 
them disturbs the doe, an<i sometimes causes her to kill 
them. I'hc buck and doe should not be left together more 
than ten minutes. The period of gestation is thirty days. 
Two or three days before her time for kindling, some 
fresh hay should be given to the doe, with which to make 
her nest, and she will line it with the soft fur from her 
own belly. The buck should never be allowed to have 
access to the nest, or he will probably kill and eat the 
young, as indeed the doc herself will sometimes do. 


BREAD-MAKING—II. 

Aix good managers arc agreed that home baking is 
economical, unless the family be an exceedingly small 
one; and that generally a saving of about one-eighth 
may be effected by it. We may take half a bushel of 
dour D8 lbs.) as about the quantity which will be con- 
Slimed in an average middle-class family while good, and 
this will produce 39I lbs. of bread, or nearly equal to nine 
of the bakers' half-quartern loaves. The following is the 
most approved metbixl of baking such .a qu.anlity:— 
I'lacc the half-bushel of flour in a heap in an earthen 
pan or wooden kneading-trough large enough to hold 
double the quantity take half a pint of good yeast, add 
to it an equal quantity of lukewarm water, and strain 
through a hair sieve; then stir into it, and niix up with a 
spoon, as much flour as will bring it to the consistency of 
thin iMttcr. four this into a hole made in the middle of 
the heap of flour, and sprinkle over it flour enough to 
cover it. This must be Kept warm by covering with a 
cloth and placing near the Are, if the weather be cold, 
till fermentation takes place, or, in technical language, 


till it “ rises," which will require from one to two hours, 
according to the activity of the yeast and the temperature 
of the weather. This process is called "setting the sponge.” 
When the sponge has risen, cracks will appear in the flour 
sprinkled on the top, and the whole flour will have to be 
mixed, with water about the warmth of new milk, into 
dough. The miantitv of water required will, in wei^t, 
be equal to about naif that of the flour, and in naif 
of that quantity two ounces of salt must be dissolved. 
This must lie poured into the flour a little at a time, and 
mixed in, and afterwards as much of the remaining water, 
without s.'ilt M may be required. Some flour will take 
rather more w.-ttcr, some less, according to its quality, 
good flour absorbing most. The kneading of the dou^h 
must lie thorough and complete, the ferment mixed m 
avery part, and all lumps moistened and broken, or the 
bread will not be good. The dough will at first stick to 
the lingers, but by the time it is sufliciently kneaded it 
will leave them freely. The dough should now be left in 
a lump in the midiUe of Uie kncading-trougli, a little flour 
dustca over it, and again covered up and kept warm, that 
it mav rise again. In about an hour or an hour and a half 
it will be found to have risen sufficiently; it must then be 
cut into pieces of the site of loaves and put into tins, or 
moulded, by rolling on a board sprinkled wttlwflour, into 
the required shape, and then dusted over with flour 
and put into the oven. It should be remembered that 
much handlit^ in this stage will tend to make the bread 
heavy. 

Some parsons bake without setting sponge. In this case 
the yeast (which should be one-half more in quantity) is 
.merely mixed with the warm water used in moistening the 
flour, and the dough will then muire a longer tune- 7 ram 
two to three hours—for rising, r or baku^[ without setting 
sponm it is essential that the yeast be good; if it is in 
any degree doubtful it is safer to set sponge. Inexperi¬ 
enced bakers will always do well, however, tO set sponge, 
in cool weather, if ^im milk be at hand, both the quali^ 
and quantity of the bread may he improved by uaii^ it 


instead of water. Boiling wata should be added to It. 
just sufficirot to bring it to a proper temperature, Sboold 
too rapid a fermentation take place, owing ta too much 
yeast or the warmth of the weather, it sbomd bo diecked 
by removing the doug^ to a cool ^ce, otherwise ikavill 
become sour, and the bread will not be good. In hot 
weather dough must always be carefully watched, lest this 
change take place. A little magnesia or carbonate oi 
soda mixed with the dough neutralises the excess of acetic 
acid, and is good to prevent it. t ' 

For baidng bread, a brick oven is preferable to an iron . 
one. In the latter, more care will be paired, or the 
loaves will bum; and it is in this case desirable that they 
should be baked in tins. 480** has been stated to be the 
proper temperature at which tebake bread, but it appears 
that the process can be performed at temperktures ranging 
from 330 *' to 573", more or iess time being allowed; as a 
practical test of the oven’s being of a proper beat, it is 
recommended that a little new flour be sprinkled at the 
mouth; if this turns black without taking hre, the oven is 
ready to receive the bread. The time during wiiich the 
loaves should remain in the oven will generally be about 
two hours. When drawn, they should be laid bottom 
upwards, and a cloth spread over them to prevent too 
rapid evaporation. In most places 1 >akers undertake to 
bake home-made bread at a charge of one halfpenny per 
loaf. 

The quantity of bread may be increased at little cou by 
the addition of potatoes or rice. Five pounds of })otatoos. 
pared, and boiled or steitmed tilt mealy, should lie rubbed 
through a coarse sieve, and mixed with the water ivith 
which the dough is moistened ; or one pound of rice, 
boikd till quite soft, and then mixed with the dough. 
This will increase the quantity by from one to two loaves, 
and will make the bread lighter and bcttcr-t.'istcd ; it will 
also make it keep better in warm weather. The nutritive 
value of the bread will not, howe\x*r, be increased in the 
same proportion as the bulk, for though rice contains 
starch and gluten, the latter is not present in so large 
proportion as in wheat; and potatoes contain starch, but 
not gluten. “ ’ 

The best kind of receptacle in which to keep flour for 
home-baking, is a chest or " bin ” of suitable size, made of 
tin, with a partition of the same material in the middle. 
Enough flour should be kept in stock for from two to 
three months. That newly bought can then be placed in 
one compartment, while from tM other, that rK{uircd for 
use can be taken, and the use of new flour thus avoided* 
Tin is more cleanly, and more proof against v'crmin, than 
wood. 

In wet summers it frequently happens that the wheat 
germinates in the field trefore it can be harvested or 
stacked. The effect of this is to dissolve the gluten, and 
to convert the starch of the fluitr into sugar to such an 
extent, that fermentation is retarded, and the dough 
cannot rise ; the bread is, in con.sequence, heavy and In¬ 
digestible. In ordinary wet seasons, the miller vmedics 
this evil, to a great degree, by mixing good wheat with 
the damaged; but within the present century tbttt have 
occurred some three seasons in which nearly the whede of 
the wheat crops, not.bnly of England, but of the Contiifcnt 
also, were injured, and the quantity of old com proved 
insufficient for the purpose of mixing. 

Crown wheat may always be imrooved by kiln-drying 
before gqnding ; am with care, wholesome though stiU 
inferior bread may be made from it. It is usdess to 
emdoy an excessive quantity of yeast in the hope of 
maldng the bread Uj^t, for the flour deprivid nt i^ten 
cannot rema the gas, and much yeast wUl only devdop 
still more tm bad quality and taste of the tlaar. The 
dough should be mixra as stiff as posriUe, and moistened 
with cool water; and potatbes and rice sbouM be ased 
ftedy. The loaves sooubl be made smaBer iShui.'^' 
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ordisvy site, juwl should be quickly pat into the oven, 
which uould be heated to nbove the usual tempenture. 
The iMWd should not tcBMln In the ovt» above half the 
usual tiaae; nwr ahenUt it be eMen till two days after 
baking.. CroMm Sour is fbund to make tolenidy li|bt 
biAd tHtft the addition of caihoaate of masneniu in aw 
propoitloik of ftiny mins to the pound if the flour be 
very ba^ and in smaUer quantities if it be <»ly partially 
danaged 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.—XIIL 

RATES AMD TAXES. 

WuEM Dr. lohnson in bis Dictionary defined excise as 
a batdhi inqiost, he did J^t express towards one tax in 
particular what the nujwity of p^l^ feel against taxes 
in genetaL There seems at all times to have existed a 
hostility towards *taxes, of whatever sort, though it is 
obvious duu without contrilnitions from the peocte the 
busineu of the country could not be carried on. This is 
lime, nqt only of taxes which fill the imperial coflfers, but 
of rates which are levied for the purposes of local govern* 
ment Perhaps the hostility has proceeded rather from 
the manner in vriiich the taxes have been levied than from 
hatred to the taxes themselves. l>own to a comparatively 
recent period of the world’s history, the practice was 
Ijeneral of fiirming the revenues of the state to persons 
who |aid a sum down to the government in return for 
permission to collect the taxes on their own account-Ht 
practice which, from the very nature of it, was likely to 
prove oppressive, and which did, in fact, provoke many 
a rebellion. 

There arc two kinds of taxes which the modern house¬ 
holder is liable to pay—-the Queen's taxes and the parochial 
rates. These, again, are subdivided into several heads. 

The Queen’s taxes, or, as they are often called, the 
assessed taxes, include those charges which are imposed 
oy parliament u|K)n the country- generally. Among them 
.are the income tax, the property ux, the house tax, the 
tax on armorial bearings, on male servants, md car¬ 
riages. Tbest taxes are variable, both in amount and 
in the objects to which they ate ap|dicable. Parliament 
at* the instance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
modifier remits, or imposes a tax. To the Chanedior 
of the Exchequer is usually left the decision of the tax¬ 
able articles, and the amount of tax to be levied ; but 
parliament reserves to itself the right—which it sc'-ne- 
^times exercises—of setting aside the GianceUor's pro¬ 
posals, and of changing bis financial policy But the 
taxes, once agreed to, are laws of the land until the power 
which created them sees fit to annul or to alter them. 

For the purpose of collecting the Queen’s taxes an 
expensive and elaborate machinery is in exuteiflw. There 
are collectors and surveyors of uxet, and there is a Board 
of Inland Revenue at Somerxet HouuM:,to which appeal is 
to be made in the event of am complaint aimnst the 
acts of ^ subordinate agnits. The sray in whiu most of 
the ossosed taxes, including income taiL are raised is by 
means of diKlarations to printed schedules, which ore left 
at each house. A statement is printed, with blank spaces 
to^ fiOed in, respecting (»ch tax authorised, and the 
person to whom it is addmsed is required to fill up the 
olanks wkb writtmt answers as to his liability or alleged 
exenptiMi from the taxes in question. To the statement 
he affi xe s h» sfenatore in full, the signatuie being taken 
as a guarantee that the declanition is a tnithfiil one. A 
note at die fiwt of the pi^ intimates, in pretty rijpii- 
ficant teoBip the pains ami penalties to wbi^ the ouie 
dedaratm; b BdMe. 

Taxto tqNM houqplKdd servants, carriiqpes, ftc, am 
to be eatrutoed. upon die largest number of the tax¬ 
able obfmts in possession dinfa^ the past year; ao that 
thoogb Sit lie time of signhqi the dedantion a man may 


not have more than one horse, yet if he has had three 
horses during the past year, he must yniy upon three. Itl 
at the time cdmat^ the return, he has thrm horses, and 
last year had but twO) he wiU pay upon two only. 

Dogs ate no longer taxable undw assessment, but by 
means of licence, the Cost of which is the same for every 
kind of d(^—via, payable in the month of January in 
every year. 

lacmne tax is (Muhitod eitlmr by the actual income for 
the past yeSr, or, if income is fluctuating, as it is in busi¬ 
ness, or when derived from unwiain sources of revenue, 
by an average of the income of the lut three years. 

Property tax is identical with income tax, a^ tenants 
of bouses or lands who may be called tqioB to pay land¬ 
lord’s property tax upon the value of dielr hOlaings, are 
empoweiM by act of parliament to recoup themselves 
out of the next rent that may fall due t and toe landlord is 
bcHind, under a penalty of to allow the same to the 
tenant 

House tax is levied paitiy on the statement of the 
tenant as to the rent be pays—this statement being verified 
by production of lease or agreement—chiefly on estimate ^ 
by the government surveyor of the value of ine house. In 
estimating value, it is the practice of the government 
surveyor to reckon what is called the rock rent, or the 
highest possible value of the house. Thus it may happen 
sometimes that a house of which the rent is is 
assessed for the house tax at /60, the surveyor bmg of 
opinion that, under certain circumstances, the htHise 
might be expected to command tliat rent. Should a house- 
holaer be assessed, as he may think, at too high a rate, ho 
will do well, in the first instance, to remonstrate with the 
district surveyor i and if he rmuse to abate, and the 
tenant be stiU of opinion that the assessment is too high, 
he should lodge a formal complaint with (he Board of In¬ 
land Revenue, who will grant him a h*^aring, and decide 
finally upon his case. Tiouses imprm-e or diminish in 
value according to neighbourhood ; ce-adj>ia(ments of the 
assessment may. thermre be made ftviu time to time, 
either at the instaix v of the surveyed or the tenant. It is, 
of course, to be borne in mind that improvements to a 
house increase its value, and render it liable to incie.iscd 
assessment. 

Debts due to the Crown are recoverable by summary 
process before a magistrate: they are also the first charge 
upon the estate of a man, taking precedence of all other 
claims. 

Parochial Ratts are those taxes which are levied umm 
parishes by and with the consent of the representatives 
of the parish, and they vary In diflerent iocafities, accord • 
tng to the diflerent expenses which have to be defrayed. 
In London they tncluw poor’s rate, lighting rote, police 
'rote, the general rate for repairing and making roads, 
cleaning the parish, and defraying the expenses of ilie 
acts for the bimer local management of the metropolis} 
and the metropolis main-drainage rate. In the extra- 
metropolitan districts the last-naniM rates are, of course, 
omitt^ 

Tkt Poor This rate, in its present form, is as old 
at Queen Elixabeth's reign, during the latter years of 
whicn it was called into existence. In order to supply, to 
stnne extent the want occasioned by the abolition of the 
monasteries. While the monosterioi lasted (hw were 
charged, or rather they considered themselves charged, 
with the duty of seeing that no one needed the necessaries 
of life, or went poor and naked and hungry. They gave 
iadiscrirainate relief to all comers, and, white relieving 
many doubtless deserving and uidiHtniuite persons, 
encouraged also the idle and the i«w. When these insti¬ 
tutions were abolished by Henry Vllf., tiie grantees of 
their lands were chargea wkli toe duty tA maintainiiqf 
hospiulity, and of relievtim^-tbe poor hitherto relieved by 
the r^igious honses. As a nutter of fitet they disregarded 
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of dkefa- gnutt,lM there ««■ not lay dU* 
tf there was anv power, re aulre them (riMerve it. i 
The pore aad afed, the bum aad the deatttuM^ wandreed 
ehoat the coontiy Ull death relieved dtdr svSreings; be 
reon desperate of then, impelled Iqr the hMd master 
hanger, biung sonetinies driven to acts of violence and 
iawkssnesB, filling the ways with repine, and terrifying 
waybren by the n^penous character of their mendicity. 
Various acts of parliament were passed against ‘'valiant 
* aoii sturdy beggres," and punishments were provided for 
, those who comd not find meaiu of Uving independent 
lives; but as.these prove^ of course, ineflectuai to check 
the stream of human mis^. and as the old means of 
relief were taken awav, it became necessary for the 
leghdatare to do somethiilb towards providing relief for 
. ibe poor of tSe kii^om. The first |mor law was passed 
towards the end of Elkabeth’s rdgn, and has srei'ed as 
the basis of all the poor laws since agrred to. Each parish 
in the country was bound to maintain its poor in some 
sort of decency, and to prevent the exhibition of the 
squalid btisery which was so patent everywhere. Kates 
were ordered to be le\’ied by those who were constituted 
guardians of the poor, and legislative sanction was given 
to the principle that the poor are not to bo allowM to 
starve. The poor rate is the basis on which all other 
rates are made, so that if anything is wrong with the poor 
rate it behoves one to get it rectifira at once. Considerable 
difficulty having arisen in the matter of assessment, 
various acts of parliament have been passed to regulate 
the conduct of guardians in respect of it; the genenu rule, 
however, being that from ten to fifteen per cent, off the 
average rent ^ a house is the proper sum at which the 
house ought to be assessed. Inc act under which the 
IMrish authorities are authorised to levy rates, declares 
that the assessment shall be made “on an estimate of the 
net annual value of the several hereditaments " held by 
the parishioner, and defines “ the net annual value " to be 
“ the rent at which the same may reasonably be expected 
to be let from year to year, free of alt usual tenant rates and 
taxes, .ind dedisiting therefrom the probable average annual 
cuA of the repiurs, insurancc.and other expenses necessary 
to snatntain them in a state to command such rent.” 

Such being the basis of calculation for rates, it follows 
that if improvements be made by the tenant, or other | 
jicison, so that the house is really worth more than 
formerly, the assessment rate will be incrcaMid in proper-; 
tion. 

• The machinery provided for the assessment and levy of 
poor rates was considered to be adaptable for other pur¬ 
poses of local Mlf-govcrnment; accordingly hy the Local j 
t Government Woard Act, 1871 {34 & 35 VicL, c. 70), 
liruceeding on the pre.imble that it is ex|micat to con¬ 
centrate in one department of the government, at therein¬ 
after pros-ided, the supervision of the laws relating to the 
public health, the relief of the poor, and local govern- 
inmit, it is enacted that a Board shall be established, 
to be called the Local Government Board ; and from and 
after the establishment of such Board, the Poor Law | 
lioard (which formerly had control of the poor rates) | 
shall cease to enst, and all powers and duties vested in 
or AnpcxKid on the Poor Law Board by the several acts 
«f parliamcot relating to the relief of the poor, and! 
any other acts, or vested in or imposed on one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State by the 
enactments in tW behalf mentioned in the first part 
of the s^cdule annexed to the act, so for as such 
powtn relate to England, or vested in or imposed on 
Her lls^estfs Privy Council by the enactments in that 
bdialf ip ccii^ in the second part of the said Schedule. 
shaO be tnuufeired^to and imposed on the said Local 
Govemnent Board; and, exce^ as otherwise mnded 
by the ueL shall be exercised ami perfonmd try such 
Board io like manner and form, and subjea to the same 


conditions, Ualniities, and incidents respe^ivdy. M mdi 

E wers and duties might before the passing it the act 
ve been exercised and performed by the autIUHhire in 
whom the same were then vested rrepecUvely, re M near 
dtereto as circumstances admit The Local Goverament 
Board shall consist of a President, to be appointed by 


pnncipid Seertstariea of State fortbe time beii^i the hm 
Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I'he 
duty of midsing and levying the poor rate, or parochial 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XXXVIL 

DISEASES or THE HEART (tsiaiiuudfromp. 71). 

Structural Diseases ef the Jfeart.—The hCArt, it will 
f)C remembered, is made up essentially of flesh or 
muscular fibre. It is .a hollow muscle which contracts 
firmly on the blooil, .md sends it onwards. To prevent 
the M'.>od goin^; backwards, there are several valves at 
diflcrcnt parts of the heart. The heart is lined through¬ 
out with a smooth membrane, which also covers the 
^valves. Moreover, the heart is covered with a smooth 
mcm^ane, and is contained in a sac or bag, which is 
very smooth in its lining, and which contains a little fluid. 
In the structure of the heart, then, we liavc--i, muscle, 
with a smooth covering; 2, valves; 3, a lining membrane, 
and a sac or bag also lined with a smooth membrane. 
Now, any one of these structures may become diseased. 
The muscle of the heart m.»y be affected, or the valves, 
or the lining membrane, or the covering membrane, lly 
far the most common catise of injury to the heart's struc¬ 
ture is rheumatic fever; and the liarm which rhcum.atic 
fever does is generally done to the valves. We shall 
accordingly speak shortly of 

Valvular Diseases 0/ the If cart. —In a large majority 
of eases the valves of the left side are those winch suffer. 
It must not be supposed that in every c.ise of rheumatic 
fever in early life the heart suffers ; but in a considerable 

a )ortii*n of eases, in young patients, the heart docs 
.'r in its valves. The .smooth tendonous structure of 


u]K>n the joints should also show a tendency to attack 
the heart. The syniptoins of this happening in rheumatic 
fcs-cr arc scarcely such ns to be explained to non-medical 
readers. Sometimes they are very plain, in the form of I 


t. To avoid running an#all violent fonns si e wiw^ . 
excitement, or work, and to cultis'ate that ftame of aaul 
which win not he disturb»l. It is astomshhw how tmeh 
piety and ]fliilosophy can do to make us stiU, and evem 
and incaimble of injurious distarbwnn. 3 . To «voia 
exhaustion of mind and body. This is to be done I9 
avoiding two things—overwork and going too long mdi- 
out food. When the heart is weak, a little food in the 
night even, or just before going to bed, should be taken. 
3. To avoid causes of fre^ rncumatic attacks, by winr¬ 
ing flannel in most parts of the year, and bciag on oneV 
special guard in wet and cold weather. Diet should be 
nourishing and warm, without being heating. IntenqMSr- 
ance in eating or drinking, especially the latter, is sure tw 
make any valvular disease qhickly worse^ With these 
precautions, we repeat there is no reason why personn 
with the valves or the heart diseased from rheumatic 
attacks should not live long, and useful, and pkasant 
lives, and die as leisurely as other people die. 

The fear of sudden death in connection with heart di»> 
ease, is a subject to which we should allude. This fear 
is felt to an unnecessary extent. A considerable number 
of people with heart disease do not die suddenly^ and 
very many who do die suddenly would not, if the simple 
and obvious precautions we have recommended were 
taken. It nuy be observed that people who die suddenly 
from heart disc.ise, often do so just after excessive and 
worrying exertion, or after foolish fasting, or other ob- 

__ _ ______ \ ions indiscretion. The great authority of Dr. Stokes, of 

the vaiveris not unlike thrt joints, and it is not j Dublin, may be taken on this point of sudden death. He 

remarkable that the rheumatic material which fastens | s.iys;— 

•• It will not l» out of place to n’m.irk that sudilen denth fndis- 
ca.-M'of the heart is liy hm inc.tns so trenttciit as h generally »up- 
{Kiscd. In the great majunty ol casr«, death becurs in no sudden 
<H'extraordinary manner. . . . gener.il i, the Ix-hef that sudden 
. . - , . , de.ath is the inevitable termination Ilf the heart, tliat the 

pain over the heart, shortness of breath, additional fever, ] verv suipicion of the exi-ti-nre of such an afhiti.m kvads to great 
and so on. Hut tlie stethoscope throws great light on j nntl injurious nien(.al dcpo-vvion on die |i,ir! of the ptiient. and 

• • ■ • ' i'orrr!i|x>nding rinxieiy among Ins Iriem! . It will, therefore, fxr 

right that the ph)Mciar<, by apjXMiing to t)i>- real facts of the cose, 
should do his liesi to diniiiusli those a|)pcehen.v!q^s." 


sut;h c.t.se 9 , by revealing new sounds as the heart Ixrats. 
In many cases the symptoms are very slight: .and, ap.irt 
from the stethoscope, the rheumatic att.ack upon the hc.art 
would be overlooked. There is reason to believe that 
rheumatic attacks of the heart arc less frettuent of late 
yc.irs, owing to improvements in the treatment of rheu¬ 
matic fever. 

We desire to s.iy a few wonls as to the importance and 
significance of 

Itheumatic Disease af the l\iive.t of the Heart. —The 
cftcct of the attack is to thicken the valves, and make 
them less pliant than usual, so th.it they do not act quite 
so well, nor cloie tpiite so iierfci'tly .as in he>ilth. A little 
thickening of the valves iii.iy c.iuse a loud noise to lie 
heard througli the stethoscope, and yet may not be of 
much consequence. It may not much impede the action 
of the heart or the flow of the blood. It is certain that 
unnecessary alarm and fear have been occasioned by 
knowing that the heart was affected after an attack of 
rheumatic fever. Provided that care is taken to avoid 
a repetition of the attacks, and that c.ire is also t.akcn to 
save the weak hf.irt us much ns possible, little incon¬ 
venience may result from the slighter degrees of valvuLir 
disease; and it is undoubted that many persons so 
affected arc amongst the most useful and effective mem¬ 
bers of society. So long as the gener.1l health is good, 
and the muscular power of the heart keeps efficient, so 
long will little practical iaconrcnicnec be felt. We speak 
of the slighter cases. Where the imury done is greater, 
it is shown by shortness of breatn, or palpkauon, or 
exertion. 

Treatment.— The treatment of diseases connected with 
an alteration of the valves of the heart muse be left to 


Disease of the Coveriuf^ ami Enclosing; Meutbranes 
of the Heart. —We have dwelt at some length on discfoscs 
of the valves of the heart, liccausc they are the pans of 
the heart that pcrh.ips oftenest suffer. iSut it often 
happems also that the sac or bag m which the heart 
moves is touched with infl.ammati(m. it c.iiiHes even 
more pain than the valvular infl.'immation, and the heart, 
pressed in thef spaces between the ril>s, is a|>t to feel sofo 
nr tender. The skin is hot, and the action of the heart 
may come to be more or less cmliarrassed. Such attacks 
generally hapixm in connection with other diseases—such 
as acute rheumatism, Dright’s disease, &c. fff course, 
they arc only to be treated by a medical man; and, in¬ 
deed, none but a medical man could detect such a con¬ 
dition of the heart, or feel confident as to tlte (act of 
inflammation or the amount of it. The only practiod 
instruction we ran give to persons affected with fneumatic 
fever or Bright's disease is, to avoid getting chilled, to 
surround rheumatic joints with cotton-wool or flannel, 
and so to dispose the rheumatic matter of the syst^ to 
locate itself in the joints in preference to the heart. 

Diseases of the Muscles of the Heart. —Now, it may 
be asked, is the flesh of the hc.art never diseased f We 
began by saying that the heart was essentially a muscle, 
a hollow muscle. Well, docs this muscle ever ail any¬ 
thing ? Does it become affected with inflanunatiom like 
the valves, or the outer and inner membranes or the 
heart? or has it any special diseases its own? The 
answer tef this is, that in inflammations of the membranes 
of the heart, outer or inner, the muscular substance 


the doctor. Hut a patient with faulty valves may keep i near the inflamed membrane docs occasionally become 
himself out of the doctor's h.tnd$ as much as many other I inflamed; but muscle itself is not very liable to inflam- 
peoplc by taking care in regard to two or three points. I mation. aitd, practically speaking, is not q^h considered 
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in tbe rbeumatk inftunnutioa 4nd other inflammatiooii 
wliieh affect the heart And yet the muscular substance 
oT the heart is liaUe to chang^ and these changes are of 
very great interest and impcmnce; and they are the 
oioig worthy of some exposition here» as they are pro¬ 
duct insidiouslyi and may be pre>ent«ki to a great extent 
in many cases, in others deferred, by precautions which 
win sppe» sensible even to nomprofessional readers. To 
a man with heart disease it is of the highest importance 
toifceep the muscle of the heart in good healthy condition. 

, So long as this is the case, it will go far to counteract any 
inconvenience iitim the impediment caused by any slight 
fault of the valves of the heart. It is, in fact, only when 
the muscle of the heart fails, that many persons become 
conscious of any inconvenience from a disease which they 
have had perhaps for years. We shall best and m<»t 
dearly malm our readers understand the diseases to which 
the substance of the heart is liable under three heads> 

1. Its structure may fail from want of nourishment, or 
from too much work. a. Its structure may be damaged 
by a habit of taking wrong things, or right things in 
wrong quantities. 3. The structure of the heart may 
be impaired from the existence of fevers, cs|)ecialiy 
typhus or typhoid. 

1. Tht Heart neats S'ottt ishmettt ami Men 

should remember this, especially if they have any weak* 
ness about their hearts. They should give themselves a 
rest from time to time ; and they should rather take a 
little extra food Iretwcen meals, than go loo long without 
food. It is .astonishing how men will prolong their work 
and fasting, without thinking that every half hour is ex* 
hausting their strength and the strength of their hearts. 
There is no mystery about the matter—it is one of 
common sense; and a m.in who has already a little 
disease in his heart needs to he s|>ccially careful and 
considerate on this point—not to go an hour beyond bis 
dinner or his tc.i. and if there is any risk of having to do 
so, to take a cttfifal of bcef-te.i or soup. Wry gootl bccf*tea 
c.in be ra.ade in two minutes, if Liebig's Extract of Meat 
is kept in thc 4 iouse. Not only should men with wcaktsh 
h^rts remember that they require food, hut rest also. 
They should cuUis'alc a habit of quiet working -of rc> 
fusing to be worried or to be hurried. 

2. Certain things tend to spoil the Musaelar StrnctHre 
of the //r<rr 7 . -- Conspicuoii<-ly. spirits and beer in excess 
do this. They turn the muscle of the heart into so much 
fat. Some men drink so .ibsiinlly of spirits and b. 'er 

•beer, that they become lazy and indolent, 'fhey distend 
visiUy before your eyes—get big, and bloated, and fat. 
The muscle of the heart gets less muscular and more 
fatty. The moral of this is for men not to take heating, 
fattening diings, unless, indeed, they arc col<Land thin ; 
to prefer food to stimulant; and, if there is any tendency 
to indolence or obesity, to prefer claret or water to beer 
and spirit. 

3. Fevers in many eases affet the Struetnre 0/ the 
//Mr/.YThis is one of the effects of typhus and typhoid 
fevers, cs{>cciaily of the former. The heart beats much 
less strongly. On this account, among others, much 
nourishment is required, and in tltc later stiigcs stimu> 
laJki are also tiecd^ i’.ui this is a case in which doctors 
will advise. 

A few Words to People vitk Heart Dtseate.— We 
end much as we began. People exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of heart disease. In many cases it is a mere 
nervous palpitation. There is nothing wrong with the 
heart ilsnf. Even where there is something wrong, the 
heart only Heeds to be considered, to go on working very 
weO. We have specified the things tlut roost injure the 
bean. Let them be avoided. Avoid rheumatic disease 
fay avoiding chills and cold ; avoid worry ; avoid excess 
of beer or spirits; avoid going too long without food ; 
avoid faunyi^. ” In quietness shall be your strength.” 


WILD PLANTS SOMETIMES USED AS 
FOOD. 

Ths value of wild plants as articles of food Is lets con¬ 
sidered In modem times times than formerly. The 
intercourse with foreign countries, which has furnished us 
with many new esculents, and the improved system of 
culture which has extended and devdoped the varieties 
of ganien vegetables, has tended to reduce the relative 
importance m our native wild ones. Our ancestors, who 
were not possessed of our advantages in these respects, 
used as potherbs and salads many species which few at 
tbe present day would even think m os whdesome 01 
nourishing. Tne fact of the inferiority of the wild plants 
is of course evident; still there are even now many times 
when, in the absence of the cultivated kinds, a meal may 
be made more nutritious and |>alatable by their use ; in 
periods of scarcity also, when any available food is of 
value, it is important to bo able to recoratse tile whole¬ 
some and reject the injurious. W'c shall, tocrefore, devote 
a little space to the subject. 

In his “ Km yclopaxlia of Gardening,” Mr. Loudon 
obstTves“ All vegetables not absulutci)’ poisonous may 
be rendered edible by proper preparation, Many roots, 
fur example, arc disagreeable (lom their bitter and acrid 
taste; but this might be in a great degree removed by 
maceration in hot or cold watci'. The vegetable matter 
once reduced to .1 state of insipidity, it is easy to give it 
t.istc and flavour by the addition of suit, which is an 
article never sc.ircc through the influence of b:id seasons, 
or by vinegar or oils ; or by other vegetables of agt're<)ble 
tastes, as of thyme, mint, celery, otiiuns, &c. ; or by the 
addition of roasted carrot, parsnip, potato, or dandelion 
roots; or of beans, pt'iis, or wheat ; or, if it can be had, 
of toasted bread, which will render almost anything 
palatable. The leaves of trees and bushes, as the birch, 
U-cch, willow, and gooselK'rry, wc are told, were formerly 
eaten as s.i)ad$, and there can bo liKle doubt that 
almriginal man wouid eat almost any green thing that 
came in his way. It may be worth while form.-m, in his 
present muliiplied and highly civilised state, to reflect on 
these things, with a view to l esourccs in times of scarcity.” 

In countries wlu-rc riiltivatiou is less advanrai than 
our own, plants disreganlcd .iinoiig us .arc still important 
ailicles of ftwal, I’ig-nuls, which in England are only 
known to children in rrrt.ain districts, arc in .Sweden sold 
in the markets ; and the young leaves of the pilewort 
form a common salad and potherb of the Swedish |xra> 
sailtry. The Don Cossacks eat as a salad the lower part 
of the stem of the great cat’s-iail reed, common in English 
marshes; and the Laplanders boil wild sorrel to a (ailp, 
mix it with milk, and prcsi-rvc it in bands, which they 
bury for winter's use. It may .also be observed that some 
wild plants, who h are in a raw state alisolote poisons, 
become harmless when cooked. 'I'hc Liplamlers bml and 
cat, without injury, the leaves of the yellow wolfs-bane, a 
deadly poison. Others, which are poisonous in a wild 
state, become iniu^cuous when cultivated ; such is the 
case with celery and lettuce. Other plant», again, which 
arc generally poisonous, arc whuhsomc in particular 
parts, as the common yew, of whieh the pulp of the berry 
tie eaten so long as the stone is avoidea. 

1110 following plants have been tn.tde use of as greens 
or pot-herbs ;— 

Charlock {Sinapii arvensis\ .a common weed in corn- 
fidds, nearly allied to and much resembling mustard; the 
young sprouts gathered m spring make excellent greenx 
Tlx.*re arc few parts of the country in which it may ivi 
^ collected in abundance. Before improved methods of 
planting corn enabled farmers to weed their crops 
thoroughly, flights of jiigcons w'cre in many disirif ts kept 
rlncfly on .aceoiint of their scn-iccs in eaimf; the seed of 
this weed, of which they are exceedingly i'ond. It is 
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Htd}!t Mustard {Erysimum aUiaria), 
otherwise known as Jack in tht Hed^ 
w Sauce another 

common weed of the 
same class—may also be 
ased as fifrcens, or the 
raw leaves a% salad. It 
hAi somewhat the odour 
Charlie, and when Imited 
separately, and eaten with 
boiled mutton or salt meat, 
is considered by some a 
particular delicacy. It 
grows plentifully in spring dr 

• on dry ditch banks and in 
hedges, and throws up a 
sinme stem 2 or 3 feet J 

high; the leaves are heart* 
ahap^ and the flowers 
srhite. It should be ga- 
thered when near flower* 

“%he Common Stinging ^ 

fifoMe Ll/rtica aidca). Fig. ^ 

I, is uso to be us^ as * 
graens in early spring, 
sHien other vegetable are 
ailtrce. - In February the 


aoBree. - in reinuaiv me 
tops will generally be found 
toltavepushedthreeor four 
inches; these are perfr cUy 
tender, and may b ga* 
thered and boil^ lUS 
plant and its haunts are 
too Shown to need 
deacripUoa. 

The Bbui Briot^ 
fTbmau' aumsmaus), a 


of it the common or white brkmy, which 
is poisonous. 1 he black briony hw heart* 
shaped leaves of a daik 
glossy grorn. 

/ The H’tld Hot {Hu- 
muiut tupulus), Fig. a, a 
plant almost identical with 
the cultivated hiqi, In 
ntany places gniws freely 
on hedges and in coppices. 
The young tO|w may be 
Iroited; they have an 
agreeable and slightly bit* 
ter flavour. 

The Sow Tfustlt (Sou- 
Y oUraceus) is a welt* 

known weed, which fkai* 
rishes in all soils, and 
alKninds in a Utter milky 
juice. There arc two 
varieties, the prickly and 
w' the smooth; the tender 
^ Urps of the latter may be 
boiled as greens or minach. 

The Burdock {Aretinm 
lafita) furnishes tender 
stalks, which may be 
cooked os aspasuius. 

The Sketnmwt Pune 
{CapHlbi Mina ^toris). 
Fig. 3, is wril known. It 
is a pbmt srbich varies 
much in the site and suc¬ 
culence of its leaves, 
accordifvs to the nature, 
of Use soil; but mcmlly 
they wUI be found to yield 
t unlike cabbages in taste, but somewhat 


amumtnir), a dDmbing idant, frequent on j good g re en s, not utiiike cabbam in taste, but sotr 
and commonly looked upon as pmsonoua. | milder. Kear Philadelphia R is modi cultivated 
whotesome giieens from its young sprouts ana i esculent, and the leaves attain an immense size. 
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The Or Tongut {Picris hieraeiitides), a common an-1 
nual in waste places and clayey pastures, affords good : 
greens. 

The leaves of the SpoUtd Jlaink Weed {Hypoeheeris ■ 
maculatd) may be boiled as greens or eaten as salad, as 
may also those of j 

The Wild Roiket (Sisymbrium officinale), which rc- ^ 
scmbics mustard in taste and flavour. This common 
annual grows from two to Utrec feet high, and produces 
yellow flowers. 

Of the Willow Herb Uipitobium angusU/olium), the 
young and tender sltoots may be eaten as asparagus, or ! 
the teivcs as greens. ; 

Fat Hen [ijkenopodium urbicum and C. album). Koth i 
these plants, which grow freely among the rubbish of old 
buildings and on dunghills, may be used as spinach, and i 
arc in no way inferior to that vegetable. Most other i 
plants of the same genus may be applied to n similar use. ; 
One (the Cktnopadinm Bonus Henricus), English Mercury ! 
nr Wild Spinach, i.s cultivated for this purpose in Lincoln- j 
shire, and preferred to the common spinach. i 

Sea Orache {Atriplex Ullorttlis) is as good as greens i 
or spinach. 

Tnc tops of the .Sea Beet {Bela maritima) may be . 
boiled as greens, or the root used us the white beet. This | 
plant is common on many parts of the coast. 

Pilewori (Ranutuulus Jicaria), a common plant in , 
moist grass land and herlges, and remarkable for shining ’ 
leaves and bright yellow blossoms, is eaten by the Swedes 
ns greens ; the young leaves only are used. On the routs ' 
arc formed tulxTclos like little figs, which were formerly • 
applied as a poultice fur piles, whence the name. ' 

Chickweed (Alsiue media). This dc'>piscd little weed, 
which abounds in gardens and beneath trees .md hedges, ' 
cnpccially in rich triable suds, makes a good pot-herb in . 
spring. 

The -SV<» Holly {Eryufiium maritimum) is found on m.my ' 
parts of the British coast. The singular family of plants 
to which it belongs somcovhat resemble thistles m their ! 

f 'cncral appearance. They arc prickly, h.ivc dry horny 
caves, and a bluish hue. The yviung shoots arc boilcrl , 
ns asparagus in .Sweden. The “ kissing romtits ” men- 
tioneo in .Shakes|)earc were made from the candied roots 
of this plant. | 

Solomon's Seal {I'olygonalum vulgare), a well-known 

E lant, which grows in wootls. 'I'hc young shoots may be • 
oiled. 'I'hc roots arc also dried, ground, .md made into ! 
bread. j 

t'f the following wiki plants the roots arc wholly or j 
chiefly the edible parts i 

riie elrrowheaa {.Sagitiaria sa^t^illi/olia) is well known 
in rivers, and is one of our handsomest aquatic plants. ! 
It forms a bulb m the solid earth bcne.tth the mud of the , 
river's-bed, whieli is tiried, pounded, and eaten. It is 
said to have an acrid, unpleasant taste, which might > 
probably be got rid of by w.sshing the powder in water. ; 
This plant is much cultivated in China, where the root' 
attains a larger sire than with us. j 

The Common Arum (Arum mai-ulatum), FigM, known ■ 
in different districts by a variety of names—wake robin, j 
dc.id man's finger, ioras and Kidics, &c.- -is common in > 
hedges and woods, where the soil is lo.imy. it has a ' 
lubcious, whitish root about the sire of a ktrK nutmeg; ’ 
this, when firosh, has an acrid taste, which, however, it ; 
loses in drying, and becomes insipid. The anim abounds 
in the Isle of I’ortlaiid, where it is dug up by the country | 
petmic, steeped, pounded, and sent to the l.ondon market j 
as Portland saga In addition to its use as food, this j 
powder is said to possess a sapon.sccous quality, and to | 
clean linen ; it is also employed as a cosmetic, and forms { 
the “Cypress powder‘'of the Parisians. In Egypt and | 
some other countries, plants of this family are largely cul-1 
tivated as food. 


The roots of the DamteHmt (LeanUdim taraamtnd^ 
Fig. $, may be roasted and ground as a tahstitnte for 
coffee; they are equal to chicory for that purpose. Tte 
leaves may also be used as salad by those who do not 
object to their bitter flavour. . 

The Siller Vetch or House Pea (Orobut tmientmsb 
furnishes nutritive tubers, which have a sweet flavour 
somewhat like liquorice. In Holland and Belgium (Itey 
arc boiled till a fork will pass through them, dried slight, 
roasted, and served up like chestnuts, which they resemh^ 
In lircadalbane and Ross-shire an agreeable fermented 
liquor is someumes made from them; the Highlanders 
are .also said to be fond of chewing them as a substitute 
for tobocca This plant is common on* heaths, and has 
yellow and whitc^butterfly-shaped blossoms. It has been 
cultivated to advantage. • ^ 

'I'hc Earth-nut or l^if'-nut (Bunturn bulboeastanum) is 
to be found in pastures, and mostly ill dry soils and ele¬ 
vated situations. The plant, alx>vc ground, somewhat 
resembles the carrot on a small scale; it throws up a 
stem about six inches high, and bears white flowers in 
untbels. Ute tuber, about the size of a chestnut, but irre¬ 
gular in shape, lies from four to six inches below the 
surface. It may be eaten raw or stewed. 

'I’he Meadow Sweet {Spir.(aplipcndula) is common in 
meadows where the soil inclines to {HMt or bog; its tubers 
are ground and m:ide into bread in .Sweden. 

Tlic Early Purble On his or Saj^o (Orchis mascula). 
Fig. 6, is said to be most abundant in the mc.tdows of 
Oxfordshire and the Vale of (ilouceJter, but is common 
elsewhere. It prefers a dry and light sod, and tliruws up 
one or two narrow leaves and a flowcrstalk of a foot high, 
surmounted by a spike ol reddi.sh pur|ilc flowei-., in June 
or July. It has a slight iiul very agiveable odour. The 
tulier consists of rcm-irkably nuliiti^x' farinaceous matter, 
an ounce of which, when dried and mixed with an ounce 
of animal jelly or portable soup, i- s.»id to lie suffleient 
daily nutriment for an able-bodied man; it ha.s, therefore, 
l>cen recommended as a v.iluablc ingiedicnt in sliips* stores 
for long voyages. It is also used to prevem mdk turning 
sour, and fur making the beverage ralicc Salop. The 
dried tubers for this latter purpose aie mostly imported 
from 'furkey, but are in no uay superior to our native 
roots. The method of prep.iration is by digging up and 
wa-shing the tuber,brushing off the btou n skin, and placing 
the roots on tin plates in a bread ovi ii of tin; ordinary 
temperature to roast, for from six to ten minutes : they 
are afterwards spread to dry gradually. , 

Silver Weed or Wild Tansy iP. leulilla anserina) is a 
wry common .and sometimes pernicious w-ced, by way- 
sides and in poor and exhausted pastures. The leaves 
have a silvery appearance, and the flower is yellow. The 
roots arc oblong, and attain considerable size; when boikxi 
they taste like parsnips. In Jura and Col they are much 
valued as food, and have in }icriods of scarcity been 
known to form the chief support of the people for months 
togetlic^ who have sometimes torn up their pastures 
merely for the purpose of obtaining these roots ;*Nalure 
apsKiirs to have wisely ord.aincd that this pUvnt should 
flourish best in the most worthless soils. 

Marsh Clown's All-heal (Stachys falnstris), a citm- 
mon plant in moist, rich cornfields; on its creeping roots 
arc formed, in summer, numerous tubers which abound in 
farinaceous matter; these have been obtained of a larger 
size by culfiv'ation. 

The Common Com/rey {Symphytum officinale). Fig. 7, 
h.xs also been cultivated ; iKitli its steins and tuixrs are 
wholcsoine and nourishing; it grows naturiAy in moiat 
places. 

.'\mong l<$^inous wild pfonts, edihtc, are 

Wild vetches (Lathirus vicia and L.rrtvifw),Fw;i.8,g^ 
IQ^ w'hich arc to be found in hedges, woods,' and corn¬ 
fields i Uieir seeds may be used as food. Those of all the 
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vMitdes (band lo Britain are both wholesome and nourish* 
ing: rhty are most prolific in ^ seasons. 

The Sm Pia {PiOtm maritmmm\ which grows amoiffi 
loose stones hy the seashore. Its seeds have a bittvish 
ta^ iriiich might probably be removed by steeping and 
kiln-drying in the manner ordin^ peas arc prepared 
for splittii^. In the great scarcity which prevailed in 
England in 1555 thousands of fomilics ore said to have 
^een preserved by the use of these seeds. 


COFFEE. 


Tbs coflee-tree, of which there are many varieties, is a 
native of Africa. In a wRd state it abounds on the rocky 
4 iills of Southern Abyssinia, where its value hits been 
known from early.timcs; it is also found wild in Liberia 
and some other parts of Northern and Centrd Africa. It 
is an evergreen, has glossy green leaves, a grey-coloured roast the henry much more sligitily tl'ian ourKelves. and to 
bark, and in a natural state attains a height of 15 or 30 bniise rather than grind it, and (h.it consequently mere 
feet; blit when cultivated is rarely allowed to grow more infusion would not succeed wiili ihcir coffees as it does 


dissipated, almost whofiy so, if the roasting is earned too 
far. A certain amount of roasting is, however, necessary, 
to enable the essential oil to be set at liberty when the 
berry is infused. Some remarks on coffee-roasting have 
already bent made in n previous number (see page 395, 
vol. i.). llie woody fibre in raw coffee amounts to ritiny- 
four per cent, and is of no value whatever. 

In the former article, directions were given for edfoe** 
making, but in this place the reason may be stated why 
coffee should he simply infused and not boiled. If the 
Utter course be adopleil, the crdatilc oil is to a great 
^ extent dissipated and lost, and little is gained by bmling 
j except colouring matter, bitter extractive, and acid. To 
make an invigorating cup. more coffee will be required for 
Ixiiling than infuiion—builing cannot, therefore, be more 
economical. The practice of Unling is, hoarver, coun¬ 
tenanced by the greatest of cutfec-drinkers—the Turks j 
but it must be remcnibcrrKl (liat they are accustomed to 


than 5 or 6 feet high. It reaches maturity in from three 
to five years, and continues to bear for about twenty. Its 
flowers are white, .and grow in thick clusters round the 
branches; they arc succeeded by pulpy fruit, not unlike 


with those prepared by our meihiHl, 

In warm countries alone is cutice wtiuicaoine if drunk 
to a great extent; in cold, it should only be taken in 
moderation, and by many wholly avoided. .Some persons 


cherries, which first liecomc rwl and aflerwords deep j who arc subject to headaches, find themselves relieved 
crimson or purple, and which arc sweet and palatable j by giving up coflec. With some it causes disorders ol 
when ripe, in Arabi,a, where the finest coffees arc pro- | ihc digestive organ^ acidity of the stomach, or nervous 
duced, the fruit is allowed to fully rifien and fail naturally { affections if used freely. It has, on (he other hand, 
on mats spread under the trees to receive it; but in other . various medicinal qualities. It is prescribed for whoop- 
countries, where the clim.itc is not so favourable, it is iug cough, spasmoaic diseases attended with palpitation! 
usual to gather the fruit as soon as ripe. Two of the ' of the heart, chronic diarrhet-n, and croup : it is also used 
coffee-berries of commerce lie in the centre of each of: as an antidote to narcotic poisons, after they have been 
these chcrncs, separ.itcd from the fleshy part and from j removed from the stoinacn. Wlictlier ilie practice of 
each other by a membrane something like parchment. I t.iking a cup of strong coffee shortly after dinner is bene- 
To free the berries from the useless parts in which they j ticial or otherwise, is wholly dependent on the organisa- 
are enclosed, different methods are in different countries ; turn of the individual. Liebig, sficakiAg ' a the subject in 
resortc'd to. In Ceylon the fleshy pulp is removed by a ^ liis “ Letters on thcmisiry,’’ says : “ I'ci-.uns of weak or 
pulping machine; in .South America it is washed away, j sensitive organs wiil perceive, it they attend to it, that a 
after it has keen stecp.'d till it becomes soft in running | cup of strong coflc' after dinner instantly checks diges- 
watcr ; in Java the fruit is dried, till the husk and parch- ! tion. It is only when the absorption or rcniMr.1l of it nas 
iwent can be broken off at one operation. In those ! taken place th.st relief is felt. For strong digestions, 
countries where the pulp is first removed, the berries arc ; which arc not sufficiently delicate re-agents to detect such 
dried and the p.irchmcnt then broken off in a mill or ; effects, coffee after eating serves from the same cause to 
by beating, and, after winnowing, .arc tit for market j moderate the activity of the stomach, exalted beyond a 
Our own knowledge of coffee as a drink came to us from j certain limit by wine and spices. Tea has not the same 
the East. Among the Asiatic nations, the Persians wen the | power of checking digestion." The popular idea that 
first to make use of it, and they dcriv-cti it from the Abys -1 coffee after dinner aids digestion appears, therefore, to be 
sinians in the ninth century. From Persia it travelled | wluiliy groundless. 

through Arabia and Turkey to Fmropc. In England it : Coffee berries arc said to riiien and improve when kept 
has only been known about 300 years. At the close of i for a number of years. It nas been asserted that the 
the last century, no coffees were to be found in the ' inferior South American samples wilt in ten years In^comc 
London market cxcc|H the Arabian (Mocha), the Iamaica,; equal to Mocha of three years old. CoHec is ea.sily 
and the Grenada. Since that time, however, the seats ; damaged by contact with articles which possess a strung 
of coffee cultivation have greatly ch<tngcd. Gircn.vla | smell. A whole cargo luis been spoiled by a few bags of 
coflee is now unsown, and Arabia and the West Indies ' pepper, and it is not considered good to convey it in 
exports but a trifling quantity. Gur chief supplies arc | vessels which have ireen freighted with sugar, 
from South America .and the East Indies, and, to a con- ; Proliably no substance used as food h.is been subjected 
sidCT^Ie extent, from Brazil and Ceylon. [ to such wholesale adulteration as coffee. Although the 


Coffee is composed of its peculiar principle—c.affcinc, 
aWrge quantity of fat and volatile oil, woody fibre, vege¬ 
table acid, and some other substances. Caffeine is almost 
identical in its composition and properties with theine, 
die pocoliar principle of tea, and is, like it, valuable from 

_*». .a.- ___ . s ^ . 


( onstimplion of an article sold under that name hat con¬ 
stantly increased, the quantity of genuine coffee used in 
this country lias, with some unimportant interruptions, 
steadily declined since 1847 ; as is shown by the revenue 
n turns. The enormous difference between the coffee on 


its easy assimilation with the bile: one pound of te.-v. which duty has been paid, and that sold to the public, h,is 
however, contains as much of this substance as two ot ‘ larcn made up by the admixture of worthless substitutes, 
coflee, wl^h may account for the greater popularity of Out of between twenty and thirty samples investigated by 
the former among the poorer classes. To die volatile oil; the " f.ancet Commissioners,” previous to their first report 
are doe the aroma aM exhilarating power of coflee. jin tflet, only two were found pure, many of the others 
When the raw beriV is examined under the microscope, it; contamra less than one half, and some scarcely any 
•hows a nuraber of angular edit, each cf which contains j coflee whatever. The rubbish used for the purpose of 
otie or more globtde m the oik This in the process of 1 adulteration was of various kinds. In corM.-quencc of the 
roasdog is diflused through the whole berry, and partially < disclosures then made some temporary inijirovcmeot took 
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place, and in a later Lancet report eleven samMes out 
of forty-two were suted to be pure, and the adniteratioo 
of the remainder (except in two ca»e$, one of which was 
with horse chestnuts and one with colouring matter) was 
with chicory only. Since that time the admiiditre of 
coffee and chicory, except when declared as such, ^ 
been made illegal, but unfortunately the Adulteratim 
Acts are not respected as they ought to be. 

From an examination of forty-seven samples, none of 
which were stated to conuin chicory, but ail sold as 
coffee, published in the Food Journal, it appears that 
sixteen only were tine and good, eleven were adulterated 
with chicory alone, and seventeen with that root mixed 
with other substances. None of the adulterated is. 4d. 
samples contained more than fifty per cent, of coffee, 
and some much less; while none of the is. samples 
contained more than twenty-five per cent., and many 
scarcely any at all. 


HOME-MADE AVINES.—III. 

COOSEDKKRY CHAMPAGNE AND KAISIN WINE. 

Cooubtrry Ckampapie.—VxwMii'a 40 lbs. of full-grown 
but unripe gooseberries, of the (ireen bath or any other 
kind, with little flavour ; rub off the blossoms and stalks, 
pick out unsound or bruised berries, and separate the 
small ones by means of a sieve. Put the fruit into a 
1$ or 30 -gailon tub and bruise it in small portions, so as to 
burst the berries without bruising the sct*d$. Pour upon 
them 4 gallons of water, corefullv stir and squeeze them 
wi^ the hands, until the juice and pulp arc separated from 
the seeds and skins; in twelve or twenty-four hours strain 
the whole through a canvas bag, and pass through the 
fruit I gallon of fresh water. Next dissolve in the Juice 
30 lbs. of loaf sugar, and add water, if requisite, to make up 
the whole liquor to 11 gallons. Let it remain in the tub; 
cover it with a blanket, over which place a board, and let 
the temperature of the place wherein the tub is set be from 
50* to 60° of the thermometer. I n a day or two, according 
to the symptoms of fermentation, draw off the liquor into 
a lo-gailon cask to ferment, keeping it filled up near the 
bung-nole. When the fermentation becomes somewhat 
languid, drive in the bung, and bore a hole by its side, into 
which lit a wooden peg. In a few days loosen the peg, 
so that any air may escape; and when there appears no 
longer any, drive in the tK'g,or spile, tightly. The wine 
being thus made, it should be set in a cool celt-ir, and 
remain there until the end of December, when, to insure 
its fineness, it should be racked into a fresh cask, to clear 
from its first Ices; or, should it then prove too sweet, 
instead of racking it, the fermentation should be renewed, 
by stirring up the lees, or by rolling the c.isk. Sometimes, 
inhe wine be examined on a clear cold day in March, it 
will be found fine enough to bottle, without nirther trouble. 
If it be racked, it should be fined with isinglass. 

Raisin Wine. —The following receipt is an improved 
method of making raisin wine, and is from the experience 
of Mr. Aikin, late Secretary to the Society of Arts. It is 
worth the space it occupies, from the wcU-imown accuracy 
of the writer. Mr. Aikm had been for some years in the 
habit of making, for use in his own family, a l^ht, dry 
raisin wine; and the following is the result of a series 
of his ver; careful experimenta He found that, with 
black currann and other of our native fruits, none of them 
are so well adapted to make light, dry wines as the tietter 
kind of raisins ; a further advanta^ of employing ^i$ 
fruit being that the wine may be made at the season when 
the temperature is most favourable to the fermentation. 
The Muscatel raisins arc preferred, andtluHeare sold at a 
much cheaper rale than when Mr. Aikin made his experi¬ 
ments. The nwttcr. whiitcvcr it he, which, in fermentation, 
cotaverts a aolution of sugar into vinous fiquor, exists in 


rausiiu in soffickiM qiontity lo dtaage Uito wine agiwMv 
quantity of war tw the fruit itMW c o n ta ins ; alio it Is* 
advantageous, ooA as to price and quantity, tn add to 
the raisiM fim one-tenth to one-third of thev we^ of 
■ugw; and it is advisaUe to use good loaf stmar. 
raisins bring pteked, they are to m chomied Inriy wMi 
a nuncing-Irane, the stalks being put asioe for a ttie to 
be mentioned hereafter. After several tru^ Mr. Adda 
found the best proportion to be 3lbs. of niMis and I lb. 
of sugar to an ale i^on of water. The must IssOtnethniea 
prepay by mawng, sometimes by maceration. For 
mashing, the chopped raisins being put into an open 
tub, or earthenware pan, pour on th^ hot water, in the 
proportion of about 1 quart to 4lbs. of fhut; the water 
should not be heated biidter than 120* of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. The water and fruit being' mixed after 
standing a quarter ot an hour, the whole should be nirred 
by hand, taking care to break down all the lumps. The 
fruit should be placed on a sieve, over a tub, there to drain 
for a short time; the husks to be then lightly pressed 1^ 
hand, and retumisd to the mash-tub. The second mash is 
made in the same manner as the first The water for the 
third mash is put on at 150* or 160*, when the liquor is 
acidulous, having the flavour of the raisins. aii4. but little 
sweetness. If an astringent wine is wantedf, the last mash 
is prepared by pouring boiling water on the rtalks in a 
separate tub, and in a quarter of an hour the liquor is 
poured on the husks, and in another quarter of an hour the 
liquor is put on the sieve, and the husks are well squeezed 
by hand. While the last mash is preparing, the liquor of 
the first three mashes is put into the fermenting-tun, and 
the sugar is dissolved in it. Then add as much of the 
last mash as is requisite— v iz., I ale gallon of must to 3 lbs. 
of fruit and 1 lb. of sugar, the temperature of the must 
being about 70". The fcrnientation will begin from twelve 
to thirty-six hours, according as it is treated. If the 
fermentation is languid, keep on the cover of the tun, and 
stir the scum daily into the liquor; if too r^id, take off 
the cover, and remove the scum as it rises. The liquor is 
now vinous, but sweet ; and, after carefully skimming it, 
put it into glass carboys, containing 6 or 7 gallons, or iifio 
stoneware barrels of the same size. Insert in the buqgs 
glass tubes, and on the second day pour into them abwt 
I inch of quicksilver, to exclude the air. The bungs are 
covered with a cement of wax and rosin. The wine ought 
to remain an entire summer in the barrel or carboy, in 
order that the fermentation may proceed so far as almost 
entirely to decompose the surar ; and as the usual timesed. 
wine-making are April and October, the wine made in the 
former month should be bottled about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, ora week or two later, according to circumstances. 

Mr. Aikin did not the wine, thinking that the 
/ij'A/, dry wine, which it was his aim to produce, would be 
materially injuted by being deprived of its tannin, through 
the action of isinglass. At the time of bottling, the wine 
had no very sensible flavour; but after remaining a year 
in bottle, a flavour resembling elder-flowers was ^oiwly 
develop^ mingled generally, tn a slight degree, smh 
of prussic acid. As soon as the wine began to run turbid 
from the carbw, Mr. Aikin passed the remainder through 
a filter; but though he was careful that the wine, wlttn 
bottled, should be clear, though not bright, there was 
always mote or less flocculent matter deposited, which 
required the bottles to be set upright in the bin, and 
to be decanted with care. The wine, when finrt decanted, 
was often of a very pale yellow colour, especially if high- 
flavoured ; but it at let^h acqdred a tint film that of 
BuceUas, the prussic acid flavour at the Itame tiine 
disappeariiffi. .Sometimes, instead of mashing, as aheady 
described, Aikin produced a more simple maceration 
by miring in the feimenting-taa tlri um^ proportions 
ta chapped raisins and sugar with coM water, and leaving 
the raisiBS in the liquor during foe whole of the first 
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fc n m aWKm . The wine diui ohteiaed wet higher* 
ooloaied, hot it haditot the FrontignaG or elder>iiower 
ftavour ; and it is apt to get a less agreeable smatch from 
the huAes of the raisins, though* sometimes, the method 
snoSeeda veiy well. 

The manufacturers of British wines for sale^ employ the 
first wort 6tun moh to supidy the deficiency of sugv in 
our native fruits. They nnd this substitute economic^ 
especially when beer is made from the good remaining in 
tie mafo after enough wort has been extracted forthe wme. 

Britim wines arc not so weak as they are commtmly 
dUR^t to be. Raisin and other wines made in this coun¬ 
try are often much stronger than the highest average of 
pM, in consequence of the saccharine matter, or of awed 
sugu, wbich,is suffered ti^ferment intoolcohoL Besides, 
Sntish wines commonly contain a very large Quantity of 
unfermented sugar, or they have b^ome prickia in 
consequence of the production of a little vinegar, and 
hence are extremely apt to disorder the stomach. 


COOKERY.-LIV. 

DISHES SUITED FOR A COLD DINNER, OR ANY REPAST 
TO BE PARTAKEN OF AT AN UNCERTAIN HOUR. 

A VERY agreeable entertainment i$ the unceremonious 
repast which, whether called a breakfast, a dfie&Htr, a 
collation, a luncheon, a meat-tea, or an early cold dinner, 
is the same in principle and comnosition. We will speak 
of it by the last of those names ; because, practically, it it 
a dinner; no one thinks of dining after it 

A cold dinner is something of a very clastic n.aturc. It 
may be partaken of at any hour, from eleven in the morn¬ 
ing till six in the evening. It may contain as few things 
as you please, provided there be plenty to eat and drink, or 
it may be a collection of rarities got together from the 
uttermost ends of the world. And here, again, is the con. 
vmttence of a principle which consists in the absence of 
rule. Althougn the mc.il is essentially a cold one, a few 
hgt things nu^ be interspersed, when season and oppor¬ 
tunity invite tneir presence, not as the basis, but as the 
iiNerludcs, the entremets^ m the general course of the 
banquet, of which there is no exact beginning and no 
defined end. 

As with the eatables, so with the drinkables. Nothing 
is excluded; there may be anything and everything. In a 
cold dinner there are no set courses ; aU is placed on he 
'table at once, with the exception of the few agreeable 
surprises that may appear in the shape of fried Epping 
sausages, kidneys, omelettes, and other dishes. Nothing 
is removed but empty dishes, which may or may not be ! 
replaced by dishes of the same size containing something ’ 
else. But little waiting is required, and that little c.in be 
dinaiidshed by a couple of roomy dumb-waiters, placed at 
opposite comers of the table. 

The meat-tea is often found to increase the comfort and 
eonveifienee of family life—Why should not the unpre¬ 
tending cold dinner mote frequently play a similar part in 
social intercourse? 

As a cold collation is particularly suited to a large party, 
auof whom we suppose to be accommodated with seats 
round the board arid not to stand up, let the table be of; 
ennetponding let^h and breadth. Hie fact of thej 
decorations being permanent and tbe anrangements fixed ! 
allows you to cover the table with one, two, three, or! 
more whHe taUe-cloths. To economise space and avoid ! 
removes, oqpianient as Ittde as possible with things that do j 
not contain or garnish eataMea, Edifices of spun sow , 
and Houf^ or casylM almonds arc expensive, and the ' 
palaie, ^ least, scacceiy |pns frmn them money's worth in : 
l e tu r n for what they costT The same sura, ft appears to ! 
ns, may be owr rntM^orily expended m otwr ways; 
fbr iMnac^ flit dw finest and most beautiftil fruit of the 


seaflon. A w^come though old-faahioned eentra^pieoe it 
a pjTamid of Mass talverOufon with jdliei, creams, syOa. 
bubs, custanfi, &c, and crowned with a trifle or tipsy 
cahe,. For each end of the table there are few better 
ornaments than Urge dishes of fruit of different kinds, 
artittically grouped and piled together, combined wiUi 
flowers, foliage, and fern fiimds. Ai inverted bowl malms 
a good support. Each group srill be more effective fbr 
containing some one or two flf the laiger fhiits, at 
melons, cocoa-nuts, specimen bunches of crapes, Duchesst 
d'Angoul^e pears, i\c. To succeed weU in this requirea 
both taste ana practice. If you are rich in garden produce, 
you can make a trophy iff your centre-piece, ui Great 
Exhibition style, and place your piles of little toothsome 
articles at either end. 

Hiat done, your plates, knives and forks, spoons, and 
glasses, must take tneir (daces round the tabw. AJl the 
remaining space is claimed by the viands which constitute 
the meal. In giving a hot dinner, an important point is 
to proportion the ouanlity to tlie number of guests. A 
mountain of victuals is the height of vulgarity and bad 
taste. There is only one thing worse than {mtting toe 
much u{K>n a table—if it be worse—-and that is too little. 
But in a cold dinner, the whole of it, or very neariy so, 
being presented at once, the weakness of making a show 
may be indulged in without incurring the blame of osten¬ 
tatious profusion. Of course it increases the beauty and 
interest of the display, when there are the means of using 
articles of plate, cltina, and glass, which arc in themselves 
curiosities or objects of art. \Vc now proceed to note 
more than a suflidcncy of dishes for the bootable enter¬ 
tainer to choose from. 

i'icklcd or soused salmon. Potted mackerel, 
herring, eels, and sprats. Collared eel. Eels in savoury 
Jelly, or with Tartar sauce. Dresseil crab. Lobster 
opimed. cracked, and divided. Shrimps and prawns. 
Picided mussels and cockles. Cold friei) ^molts. Potted 
char or other fish. River trout boiled -n vinegar and 
water. Carp or pjke. ttt hleu-^i,«., boiled m court-liouillon, 
left in it tdl cmd, ^nd then served whole. Erl {latties. 
Oyster patliea Eel pie. Oyster pic. Cods’ sounds and 
tongues pie, .Mackerel [idtf Mayonnaise of lobster, sal* 
mon, or turbot. Joimprey or lampcm pie. Conger pie. 
Caviare, hardinrs. anchovies, or tunny, in oil. 

Sweets and Sundries .—Baked custard. Lemon pudding. 
Blanc-mange. Ail sorts of jellies and syllabubs. Ras{)- 
berry and cunant, gooseberry, cherry, greengage, afiricot, 
apple and quince pics—one Irtshuiaii wished his apple 
pie to ben// quince. Boiled custards. Wliippcd cream and 
sponge cake. Marmalades and preserves, as preserved 
ginger. Mince pies. Open fruit tarts. Gaufres or wafera 
Macaioons. Ciicoa-nut cakes. Fruits crystallised in 
sugar. Cracker sweetmeats. Gruyferc, or other clioice 
cheese, under a bell-glass. Virgin bonc)'comb. Nuts of 
various kinds. Foreign fruits, as West India pines, dates, 
oranges, French plums, figs. Stewed nrunes, (xrars, Nor¬ 
mandy pippins, apples, and rice. Bullacc or damson 
cheese. Clierry brandy. Plums in brandy. 

Small rAin£t.~BTnwn. Potted meats. Mayonnaise of 
cold fowl. Sandwiches of various kinds; p^// d* fate gras 
sandwiches are the most distinguish to be offered at the 
close of the rcfnst. Pickles •, sliced cucumber; olivet; 
radishes. Salmagundi; various s.iladB; cold kidney-beans 
or artichoke bottoms with oil and vin^ar. Cream cheese. 
Sliced smoked Bologn^ or other sausage. Terrinrs of 
truffled goose or duers liver. Calfs head, pork, calfs liver, 
and other meat cheeses. Galantine of turkey or fowl, in 
slices. Hare pile. 

Zerm ThiWr.—Rolled ribs of beef boned. Roast sir- 
iota. Quarter of lamb. Boiled leg of pork stuffed. Ham. 
Tongue. Hunters' beef. Salted round of beef. Yorkshire 
pit. containing turkey, goose, fowl, &c, boned. Roast 
tnncey or fowl, carved, divided into portiotis, and covered 
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with savoury jelly gravy. Turkey, goose, or fowl, en doubt, [ 
served whole, surrounded with the jelly in which they were 
stewed tender. Koast sucking-pig. Oiblet pie. Wiid 
fowl pie. Roast quarter of kid. I'icklcd boar's head. 

In summer lime cold soup is eaten in Russia; but 
English palates require furtner training to render them 
capaUc of appreciating it. Mot soup may be served from 
the sideboard ; or, instead of soup, oysters can be given, 
handed round from the sideboard, and followed by plates 
of bread and butter; or there may be both soup and 
oysters ; in which case the oysters are served the first Of the 
two. '^e sidelMiiird is also the place for all the varieties 
of malt liquor; for champagne until it is opened; and also 
for liqueurs to lie placed on the table when coffee is brought 
in, which is usually served in the dining-room, at table, 
and not in the drawing-room—as at a cola dinner the ladies 
seldom retire, but all ({uit the table together at the close 
of the entertainment, announced by the coffee and liqueurs. 
'Ihe presence of black bottles on the table is a matter of 
local custom. Port, sherry, Madeira, and the white wines 
which replace or supplement the latter, are here always 

{ iresentra in decanters. On the Continent, although tne 
iehter ordinary wines, often drawn from the cask, are j 
auowed to appear in decanters, it would be utter heresy to > 
decant fine wines or curious old samples with which the 1 
host regales his guests. These must ik presented in the j 
state in which they arc l.tkcn from the bin, and not wiped 
or dusted in .iny way. The more mouldv and grimy they 
are, the more their ;ippcarancc is usually admired. Old 
Burgundy, and other wines which deposit a crust or lees 
and must not be shaken, arc slipped, in the cellar, into a 
flat lusket or ciadle, without changing their horizontal 
position, uncorked, sent round, and never set upright till i 
they arc emptied. To decant such wines would be con -1 
sidered act of barbarism ; the cradle is a warrant of their J 
age and excellence. Many hotel-keepers will not accord | 
the honours of the cmdlc to wine below a certain price. 

MARAOEMENT OK JAM.t, JEI.UE.S, PRESERVEIl FRUITS. ! 

I-RUIT-ACIDS, ETC. j 

Grtfu (Jtwtberry yam .—Cut the stalks and tops from | 
the fruit; weigh it, and bruise it slightly ; boil for six or 
seven minutes, keeping it well turned during the time; 
then, to every 3 pounds of gooseberries, add (lounds of 
lump sugar, powdered, .and boil quickly for three-quarters 
of an hour. While boiling, it must be constantly stirred, 
and the scum carefully removed. 

Vty;ttabte Marrow Marmala ^.—Take out the seeds of 
vegetable m.irrows and slice them as fine as possible. 
To every pound add f of a pound of lump sugar .and 
the peel of a lemon, shred very fine. Boil for an hour 
and a half. Then remove the white, and cut Ute lemons 
in thin slices; mix them in the marmalade, and boil 
idtogetber fur .1 qu.trier of an nour. Before being put to 
the marrows, the lemon-pccl should be boiled in a little 
water, which must be |>ourcd .away afterwanls- 
PrtsrrvtdSibtrtaa Oabs(\\'koU,forDetseri ).—Gather 
your Siberian crabs with long stalks. Make a thin syrup, 
and, when it is nearly cold, put in the fruit; set It over a 
slow Arc, and as soon us it is just hot remove it. Next 
day m.ake it gently hot again in the same manner; the 
third day just simmer and scald it through^ and when 
cold put it in glasses or pots. If the syrup is not thick 
enough, dr.tin it from the fruit, and boil it again. If the 
crabs arc wished to look particularly fine, the very whitest 
•ugar sliould be used, and a new syrup should be made 
in which to keep them. 

Apricots, rherries, egg, and other fine kinds of plums 
may be prescrvi.<d whole W dessert in the same way. 

Betttid Fruits (Currauts, Oifosrbtrrits, &*«:.).—-For 
these it IS necessary to hax’e wide-mouthed bottles { those 
with glass stoppers arc best, and they mutt be perfectly 
ckmn and dry. The fruit must be cut careftdiy nxm the 


stalks with a pair of scissors, and dropped gently iMo tbn 
bottles. Set the bottles in a cool ovei^ and allow thm to 
simmer till ibe skins of the fruit app^ ready to crack t 
or tfaw may be placed in a copper or pan, in cold water, 
and afterwards simmered. The corks should be placed 
in the bottles before thn- arc boiled, and as soon as they 
arc removed from the nre, the top.s should be n»^ air« 
tight with rosin or wax. Green or ripe gooseberries, 
currants, or damsons are good, preserved in this manner. 

Plum yelfy, and Chetst from thtsamt Fruit ,—Fill laiM 
jars with plums, and set them in an oven from which the 
bread has Iwen drawn several hours, and let them remtun 
there all night; or place the jars in cold water, and boil 
gently till the plums have yielded all their juice. Strain 
out the juice, weigh it, amf boih it rapidly for twenty-five 
minutes. Put 3 pounds of lump sugar, broken small, to 
every 4 pounds of juice, stir till the |ugar is dissolved, 
then continue to boil them quickly together for ten 
minutes. This makes the jelly. For the cheese, skin and 
stone the plums from which the juice has been poured; 
weigh, anci boil them for an hour and a quarter. Then to 
every 3 pounds of fruit add 1 pound of powdered lump 
sugar; boil for another half hour, and press into shallow 
pans or moulds. 

Quince yeUjf.—Takc ripe quinces ; pare, quarter, core, 
and weigh them; throw tncin, as they are done, into the 
water in which they nre to be boiled', of which one pint 
must be allowed to each pound of fniit. .Simmer them 
gently until the}- are a little broken ; then strain the juice, 
weigh it, and boil it quickly for twenty minutes. Next put 
into each pound of juice I3 ounces of iiowdcred lump 
sugar, and stir it in till it is dissolved. Boil for .another 
twenty minutes, or until the juice jellies strongly in falling 
from the skimmer. 

(Jreen Gifas-’berry yellv.—'Xo c;vch pound of fruit pour 
three-quarters of a pint of u .iter, and simmer till the 
gooseberries arc well broken ; turn the whole into a Jelly¬ 
ing, and drain out the jtii.-e ; weigh it, and tmil rapidly for 
Aftecn minutes; draw it from the fire, and stir in, until 
dissolved, .an equ.tl weight of |K>wdcrcdrlump sugar; 
boil the whole for twenty minutes ; clear bff the scuiA; 
and pour into glasses or moulds. • 

Currant or .''’trawberry Dissolve in 3 quarts 

of cold water 2) ounces of i.irtaric acid, and pour it upon 
6 Quarts of currants nr strawberries. I.a!t it stand all 
night; then strain it through a sieve, and be careful not 
to brc.ik the fruit, or the syi up will not be clear. To every 
pint of syrup, cold, mix in i| pounds of powdered and 
sifted lump sugar .and { of an ounce of isinglass ; bottle, 
and keep it in a cool place. The corks should be tied 
down and covered with wax or rosin. 
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THE STORE-ROOM {fomtimud/rom Vet. //., /. 346). 

Although not in such general use os mushroom q|tchup, 
walnut catchup forms the basis of several excellent store 
sauces, and is both easy and inexpensive to make at 
h«ne. The best time for the work is when walnuts 
first appear in the markets. TCnerally about Septembers 
Oaober. Half a sieve of walnut shells, costing but 


little beyond the carri^c home, will yield sumcieot 
catchup for a small family's use for twelve mo&tht. The 
shells should be laid in a deep pan, and freely sprinUed 
with salL The pan should be tilted on one ride to let the 
juice eKape. In about six or ei^t days the ritells will 
oqpn to feel pulpy. Theyshoula then be ntashed and 
beaten daily,, nntii sufficient juice is extracted, adding 
more salt if necessary. .As soon as any liquor has dninea 
from the shells, it sl^d be set aside in a dry jug. Half 
a sieve of walnut-shells generally yields about a quart of 
juice. When the fidl quantity is extracted, die catebop, 
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tsgikt, ttc^ should be plaecd over a clear, slow fire, when | peoj^e, and the piquonev which Icmon-juice gives can 
it s^ld be allowed to boil for twenty minutes, all the ' hatwy be dispensed with in attempts at good cookery, 
scum being cleared off os it rises. A quarter of a : The easiest way to obtain lemomjuice at aU seasons for 
pound of shatots, one clove of garlic chopped fine, ordinary use is by keeping a bottle of the prepared jutCe 
1 of doves. 3 oz. of pnipercorns, and ^ ox. of in the stureMoom. A good>sited bottle may be purchased 
ollspue should be added to tnc walnut juice, and two for a shilHng at oil chemists' shops, and is the cheapest 
wines^ses of soy. when it is put over the fire to boil and easiest method of supplying the needed flavour to 
The liquor having been strained, it should be left to settle stews, curries, &c. The prepamd lemon-juice it certainly 
before witling. If the walnut shells be not very tender, somewhat deficient in flavour, but that defect may be 
, thi^sddition of about a quart of water to ever^ half-sieve remedied by saturating a little fresh-cut lemon-peel in the 
of walnuts will greatly assist in extracting the juice. The juice. 

latter addition, however, will entail longer time in boiling, Lemon pickle is a very useful store-pickle, and, to those 
and double the quantity of spice, to ensure the catchup who like the flavour of lemon, is a valualde article of diet 
keeping anv length of time. Walnut catchup is a most during the winter months, when acid fruits are scarce, 
excellent addition to stcwet^stcaks, kidneys, &c. The follow'ing receipt is the most simple for . ' 

.The mode of steeping freshly gatherm soup-herbs in lemons ;~About the middle of Octolrcr, or beginning of 
'walnut and mushroom catchup, is much to be recoin- November, choose a quarter of a hundred of briipt-looiung 
mended to those wlio arc liiiulc to be called upon to leinonH, as nearly as possible the same size; sUt the rinds 
produce a basin of soup, or a tureen of sauce, at short from one end of the lemon to the other in three places, 
notice. Many hours*cooker)’ may be saved by liaving mking care not to penetrate to the juice; rub into tho 
such ingsedients at hand. Any catchup left from a pro-1 slits as much dried table salt as the gashes will bold { 
vious season may be utilised with gotm results by this j then arrange the lemons, end-wise, in an earthenware 
plan. The ineihM to adopt is t«) stiturate soup-herbs— I pan, to dram; turn the lemons daily for six days: at 
such as knotted morjurani. basil, or thyme, separately or j the end of the above time have ready sufficient vinegar to 
in the desired proportions—in sufficient catchup to well I cover the lemons; to each quart of vinegar allow | oz. 
cover the leaves stripped from their stalks. Having lain of cloves, 3 oz. of black pcpfwr, i oz, of allspice, aoz. of 
for twelve hours or longer, the catchup and herbs Mould nutmegs cut into chips, i oz, of bruised ginger, 3 oz. of 
be boiled for twenty minutes, and afierwards left to settle inustard-sced, and two or three cloves of sliced garlic ; 
before being put into bottles. In most brown soups, the above vinegar and spice should be just suffered to 
lemon thyme, lu.'ijoram, and w inter savory arc indispen- come to a Imil, and when cold should be ijioured over the 
sable, 'I'hcsc flavourings should, therefore, Itc always at lemons, and the pickle tied down in jars; at the expiration 
hand in the store-room, il-nsil is equally needed fur of two or three months the spice, if desired, may be 
making mock turtle; but. as the latter herb is likely to j strained from the vinegar, and the lemons divided pre- 

C redominato over .‘til others, preparations of basil should ! paratory to use. Tlic longer lemon pickle is ke|>t Iwfore 
c carefully used, and kept apart from the rest j using the more mellow it occomes, and after a year or two 

Amongst the sauces wiiicli are a host of flavourings in i it affords an excellent addition to every kind of mixed 
themselves, and consetpicndy most fitted for storing, may I pickle. 

be named tomato sauce. \Viih well-made tomato sauce j .Some finely-chopped lemon pickle in a '■'•at of melted 
to fall b.ick upon, a housokcci>cr nerd never be at a loss , butter is, with many, favourite addition 'o boiled fowls, 
to supply a sayuury and elegant dish out of the most veal, and other kind'' of white meat. In rdl fricasst^es 
lioraely inaterims. As a relish to plain cold mutton, lemon pickle will be found useful, 
tomato sauce sutpasses every other kind of sauce, and as a Pickled nasturtiums are an excellent substitute for capers, 
finiM to cUiboratc ragouts It IS equally invaluable. Neither and arc considered more digestible. (l.-tther the nastur- 
can hares l>c successfully jugged without the aid of tomato tium pods in dry weather, and sprinkle them for a d,!)' or 
sauce. With its use as .in .sci ompanimeiit to fried sweet- two with salt; after they have been drained from the salt, 
breads ever)' l>on~'.'h>a»i ■'> acquainted. 'I'hc folkiw ing w’ipc them and put them into a bottle containing vinegar 
receipt is one which has been successfully used in t''e ; flavoured with spice, in the proportion of i oz. of salt to 
^jyriter's household for many >e,ars Choose h.alf-a-sicievery pint of vinegar, twelve p^pcrcorns, and six all- 
of bright-red tomatoes—Hnglish-grown tomatoes are the spice. This pickle is better it not eaten till twelve 
best, and may be h.\d in the markets from the tanning j months .ifter it is made. 

of Septem^T till the middle of October. The price varies I The value of certain seeds should not lie overlooked as 
slighUy according to the supply ; but from 2s. wi. to 3s. fxl.! winter stores when fresh herbs are scarce. An ounce or 
per half-sieve is about the usual price. The ‘tomatoes ' two of celery and parsley seed siiouid be in every store- 
should be put into a pan .md set into a cool oven, to ! room for the purnoM of soup-making. A good substitute 
simmer in their own liquor till tender. They should then ! for pc^stcy and Dutlcr may be made by boiling parsley 
be put into a large sauceam over a slow fire, with the. seed in water, in order to impart the flavour. When 
a^ition^ 4 lb. of garlic, 1 lb. of shalols, a small handful of; strained, the liquor should receive the addition of some 
salt, 6 gran capsicums, and 1 dozen of fine chiiies, togc-: finely-chopped winter spinach, to give the reriuircd 
ther wnth half a teasponnful of cayenne pepper, i oz. of greenness. 

allspice, and i oz. of cloves ; a good teaspoonful of strong • A jar cd' mixed mustard should always Ik kept ready 
curn'-pwder and the peel of half a lemon heighten the for u.se. To a | lb. of mustard add i j oz. of salt, and 
flavour. When these ingredients have aU been boiled till mix with water that has been boiled but is not quite 
(he tomatoes are tender, the pan should be removed from hot. Mustard prepared in the above way it not only 
the fire and the tomatoes passed through a sieve; every more relishing, but it more economical than when mixed 
poftkm of the tomatoes should be reduced to a pulp ; the in .small quantities at a time. The French flavour 
pidp should Aen be set on the fire, to boil again for a few mustard with a variety of herbs and essences, of which 
minntes, with the addition of I pint of chili vinegar; when the most esteemed me tarragon vinegar, garlic, burnet, 
cold, the saiAe Aould be bottled in wide-mouthed bottles,! basil, and fine bmbs. Mustard may thus be made to 
in the ofdinaiy way. If w^ ma^, the sauce mil Icecp; suralv the plaix of sauce, especially to cold meat 
good (or a j'ear or two. but in onler to secure diis resuu Table salt is now sold chicly in packets, but it 
great care must be used to have all the utensils employed not easily obuinaMc, salt dried in an oven and afterwards 
perfectly dry. rolled «mh a common stone bottle will be found equally 

Ly w n flavourings arc very much esteemed by some good. 




HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 


With plenty of herbi, {Mcklet, jairu, and saticcf at 
command, a More-room iwras only the addition of a wd]< 
•elected aasortment of prceerved meats to afford an 
appetising meal independent of all onprof^ioas circum* 
stances, which in the best regulated households, are apt 
at times to reduce dinner arrangements to an awkward 
uncertainty. A very ample knowledge of the various 
preserved meats sold in tins induces the writer to re¬ 
commend the following as the most profiuble to keep in 
•tore for household use. Firstly, beo and bouiJIi, which 
is simply the pot-au-feu of French cookery, with portions 
of meat in the soup. To make the dish more completely 
suitable to English taste, some boiled dumplings should 
be added, together witik additional pep{^ and salt. 
Better food on a winter's day, without any trouble in the 
prepration, need not be desired. Cold boiled beef sold 
m tins is also excellent. The surplus fat, if there should 
happen to be any, makes first-rate crust for savoury pies 
and puddings. The Australian boiled mutton is also a 
very successful preparation, but is preferable in winter 
rather than in summer-time, on account of the fat being 
in cold weather firmer, and consequently more palatable. 
With regard to the soups sold in tins, they ought rather 
to be rt^arded as the bases of good soups, than finished 
soups. All more or less require the addition of fresh 
herns, or preparations which mve pirjuancy to the dish. 
For instance, the mock turtle requires a considerable 
amount of basil, fried onions, and catchup. The graw 
soup, needs fresh carrots and turnips; and the oxtail all 
the above, with the addition of winter savory. The 
intelligent use of the above herbs, combined with a good 
thickening of flour and butter, wine, and lemon-juice or 
chili vinegar, enables a housekeeper to set a good c'.<tem- 
porc tureen of soup on the tame at comparatively little 
cost and trouble. It she will be at the pins to m.skc force¬ 
meat balls, where such accompniments are customaiy, 
the illusion will be more complete. 

Liebig’s extract of m«at is too widely known to need 
introduction in this place. As .-i means of converting 
ordinary stock into good soup at little cxpnsc the extract 
is very useful, and ought to be kept in every store-room. 
As a broth for invalids the extract of meat generally 
requires the customary flavour which freshly-shred onions 
and carrots, &c.. alone can impart. These, however, arc 
easily added, and, in the opinion of good authorities, it 
is beyond a doubt that the amount of nourishment deriv¬ 
able from half a teaspoonful of Liebig’s extract of meat 
dissolved in a cup of water is much greater than that 
from twice the quantity of beef-tea made by an uncertain 
process. 

A ver\' successful prepratiOn of mixed dried vegetables 
may be had at the best oilmen’s, which, used in conjunc¬ 
tion with Liebig’s extract, enhances the value of the food 
for the general purmrses of diet, and makes it decidedly 
more platable. The vegetables alluded to consist of 
flnely-thred carrot, celery, parsley, turnip, onion, &c., 
which figure so pleasingly in the spring soup of good 
confectioners. 

Another article of food sold in tins deseives to be gene¬ 
rally pMrontsed, vix., condensed milk. The cxpnse of 
these tins and the sntall spee they occupy in a store-room 
are said to be quite di^roprtionate to their utility. Any 
irregularity in delivering milk~and this cannot always 
be provided against—4aav readily be counteracted by 
having the ronaensed millE in the house. And for pur¬ 
poses of diet the milk is of the highest merit Each 
tin represents five pints of pure milk, at the cost of one 
shilling. Giiidren, as a genend rule, seem to like the 
piMetved milk, and thrive upn h. For use in puddings 
and cookery, however, the condeped milk does not 
appear to answer ^ualiy well, owing, ibrnay be presumed, 
to the fact that it is ctistomary to peserve the milk 1^ the 
use of maple sitgar. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.-XXL 

MlSCELLAirgOriS GAMIS. 

The fonenrifig may be considered some of the best intel¬ 
lectual amusemenu for the fireside. The first, t^Uht 
being amusing if wdl plaved, may hold a as a 
mental occuption of a nigh order; and the second, if k 
has no higher recommendation, causes unlimited Iwjhter. 

SubsUmtivts. —An excellent game for an intdl^ent 
circle, and one which affords delightful inteUedwal 
recreation for persons of ready brains, but which callt 
for too much mental exertion for children and the AiE 
A half-sheet of note-ppr and two small slip (ff the 
same material are handea to each, and every plam writes 
on one slip a question, and on the other a substantive. 
The more absurd both Auestimi and subsuntive can be 
made, the better will be the sport One of the company, 
who acts as “ editor,” then collects .-ill the questions in 
some receptacle—say a vase—and the substantives in 
another, the whole being folded up in one way, which has 
been previously agreecf on. This is to ensure’ the dis¬ 
tribution being nu^ wholly at hap-hazard, which, in the 
long run, always produces wtter fun than if the “editm” 
makes selections. The vases are weQ shaken, and the 
“ editor,” without looking at them or knowing by whom 
they are written, hands a question and sumtantive to 
each prson, who has to write a verse on the note-pper 
in which the cmestion is answered, and the substantive 
introduced, \vhen written^ the verses are folded up with 
the question and substantive inside, and placed in one 
of the vases. As soon as all arc collected, the “editor” 
shakes them up, opns one by one, and reads aloud, first 
a question, then the substantive, and lastly the verse 
belonging, as in this example 

“ The question has been asked, * Will you conic into the 
garden, Maud?’ and the substantive suggested is 
‘t.-idpolc.' A poet, eminent for his observation of Nature, 
gives me the following answer 

" ' When the stagnant (kkiI's liUck face is bid 
tty 11 s inanitc of nuck-«ml green ; » 

When the sedge and the rush grow ihiek and lush. 

When the frog and the newt arc seen ; 

When none of tint musiiai luw-lived race 
That dwell in its slime are dumli.- 
Then Maud, with her cold and vlear-cut face. 

Will into the garden come, 

In its muddy loir a udfiilt to snare. 

To HOC k her a-qua-ti-um !"‘ 

It is well to select an “ editor ” with a ouick ear fot^ 
versification, and able to help out a limping line at sight, 
as that talent wilt frequently be called into requisitioa 
while reading the verses. 

This, in some respets, slightly resembles 
“The Newspper" (page 338, vol. i.). One of the party 
writes a story in which it is usual to include the names 
of all present, and any nonsense about them which may 
most readily occur to the writer, blanks being left bdbre 
all the sulratantives. When the story » wikten, the 
narrator calls upn all the players in rotation to supply 
adjectives, which are inserted in the blanks in the order 
in which they are received. The story is read aloud as 
soon as all the blanks are filled, and the ridiculous sum- 
binations formed by the insertions of adjectives at hazard 
affords much amusement The story might run som^ 
what in this manner:— 

“ On an (expensive) evening in the (genteel) month iff 
December, the (venomous) Mrs. Smith invited a (political) 
prty to her (ghaMly) residence in the (volcanic) region ot 
CamberwclL The first to arrive were the (senqAtc) 
Dr. Pettitoes and his (carnivorous) spouse, who srete 
shortly followed ty the (glaring) Mr. Walker, and the 
(acid) Miso^bnes, &e.” 

In this manner the game nay be continued till the 
ingcniti^ of the aamtor or the cooqany is exhausted 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.- XXXIV. 

tux AST AND APPUCATION OF iLtUKINATINO. 
{Qrntiauiijimf. 75.) 

Pap^ 9r VU/mmi—The pAper or vtlhtm 


« gocNl ordtiury rule. This trotdd of course Admit of «U 
the lines being ruled «t et^utd distnnces. 

As in an binary ilceteh it is scarcdy to be expected 
that the text will be written in accurately, it will some- 
. 1 tioses be difficult to ascenain the exact places of all the 

ch 'the work has to be done, should first be; omamennd capitah, but the student need not freati| 
■tmined. This is aecomplished by bying the sheet flat! trouUe himsru on account of blacklead linos crossing 
upon the drawtag-boardL taking a eUati sponge dipped , these, as the latter mil be hidden the colouring, 
in dtam srater and equally damping both sides. A few j When, as in iliumintUing a book a number of pagea 
minates, more or less, according to the thickness and have to be ruled in a unifonn manner, time may be saved 
* d^lsity the material, must beailou'cd for the sheet to land coincidence insured, by pricldng through several 

*espand. Glue or strong paste must be applied to the •'--•*- - -•-- ■* 

margin of the sheet, on a space about a quarter of an 
inch wide, by which it must then be fixed down to the 
board. Care must be taken that no wrinkles be left, 
and it must bq smoothed tiB all disappear. If the opera¬ 
tion be properly per¬ 


formed, ' the sheet, 
when dry, will be 
beautifully even. In 
the casp of vellum, 
only the reverse side 
should be wetted; and, 
if paste be used to tix 
it, stronger will be 
necessary than for 
paper. When the 
veUum is dry, rub it 
over lightly with a 
piece of cotton-wool 
dipped in dry pow¬ 
dered whhenmg or 
chalk, which must 
afterwards be carefully 
dusted off. The use 
of this i.H to remove 
any indications of 
grease which may Ik 
left on the surface. 

Preparatory Sketch. 
—Vnfess the gurk is 
intended to be a literal 
copy, it will be neces¬ 
sary, before beginning, 
to make a sketch to 
the intendctl sire, on 
a separate piece of 
from which 
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sheets at the end of the lines with a sharp point; the dots 
made wiU serve as guides for the ruler. 

For black letters a deep glossy and pemuincnt ink may 
be made by mixing lampblack, Indian ink, and gum- 
water. For executing the thick strokes cd' the letters a 

quill pen ^ould be 
used, and a fine- 
fiointed steel pen fmr 
the hairstrokes. Aa 
any want of neatness 
in writing will destroy 
the whole effect of tha 
illumination, however 

S ood, the student will 
o well to t.ikc grest 
pains to make himself 
master of this branch 
of his art; he should 
therefore practice it 
frequently on pieces of 
waste paper licfore he 
ntteinnis it on the 
actual work, and team 
to form the letters 
with regularity, to keep 
tht*m quite perpen* 
dicufiir, and to pre¬ 
serve '. "rfect ixiiinlity 
In the -jiaccs Iw'iween 
them. He will find 
th;i( the inure elose’y 
he r.in keep his teift 
logether, both as re. 
ganls the individual 
letters, the word* com¬ 
posing the lines, and 
the lines themselves, 
the better will be the effect of this p.nt of the illumination. 


■"{racings can afterwards be taken. The proposed colo- rs 
need not be indic.-itcd on this cartoon, but the nenci-al i Tracinfs .—In order to trace the decorative part* of the 

arrangement of the colours should be resolved upon ; work, which must now be done, the tracing-juiper must 
previous to beginning. , be laid over the sketch, and all the lines of the initials, 

Letteri/ig.-Avdom entering upon the actual processes * tiordcrs, &c., marked upon it with a sharp blacklead 
of illumination, a few wonls must lie given to the subject ’ pencil. F'or transferring this to the actual paper or 
of lettering. Most illuminations will require to Ik accom-' vellum, it v;ill be welt to h.’ivc a sheet of thin unglaxed 

1 >anied by text, which is generally written in simple black- i paper, upon one side of which a little powderril vemiilkm 
etter, and it is essential to the beauty of the whole work ; has been niblied, and afterwards dusted off, which must 


that tlft characters should 
spaced, and neatly executed, 
for this purpose can be purchased for a few pence, and 
widi one of these the beginner would do well tp furnish 
himself. The student should ask for Old English or 
Church Text 

Spaces must be first set out for the borders, or, if no 
boroer is used, for the margin, as well as for the initial 
tetters, and other ornamentea capitals. Lines must then 
be set off with the blacklead pencil and T-square, at the 
proper distances apart for the ktter-ltnes and intervening 
spaces. The widths of the latter must vary according to 
Orcamstancet, but generally, to ensure a ooomact and 
Hcantifiil appearwtee to the lettering, they should be kept 
M ikeir tt^ether as* is possible without invdlvii^ ctm- 
fiision; about the height of * short letter opart, would be! 

ffS -X.S. 


be coriect in form, well i be done in such a manner as to take off all the Iooh 
Sett’of alphabets proper, powder, or red marks will be left on the work from the 
■ ‘ pressure of the fingers. The tracing tuusi be placed 
over the exact spot the iiUtial, Ac., w’ill occupy, ana fixed 
at the top with drawing-pins, and the transfer-paper, wkh 
its red side downwards, sH|med under it The lines must 
then be gone over with a sharp point of wood or ivory 
When this is done, and the tracing and transfer-napeni 
are removed, the whole design wili appear faintiy but 
clearly indicated by red lines. 

OuttiHing .—Over the red lines of the tracing, black lines 
must now ik drawn with a fine-pifinted *t^ pen. For 
such scrollwork or ornament os is intended to be in black 
alone^ wifihottt coloiir, the same stiiong ink should be used 
which is KcommendM for the text; mt in dtosc portions 
whidt am to be corned widi metal, or colour, a fainter 
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Indian ink will suffice. Great care should be taken in this 
process, since much irf the beauty of the work will depend 
on the freedom and correctness of the outlines. 

GiidiHg.—The first step in actual illumination will be 
to cover the spaces intended for gold or other metals. 
On account of the greater case with which it can be 
appliccL the beginner is recommended to use gold-piiper 
for all large surfaces ; he will be able to dispense with it 
afterwards in favour of legitimate gilding, as he becomes 
more accustomed to his work. The pieces of paper must 
be very accurately fitted to their places, and their edges 
concealed by black or colour, as the circumstances may 
require. Smaller spaces and, indeed, in the hands of the 
more skilled student, all spaces will has*e to be gilt. The 
easiest method of gilding is with shell-gold. A drop or 
two of clean water must be poured into the shell to 
dissolve the gold, which must be laid on in the same 
manner as colour, but freely, and with the point of the 
pencil. Before laying this on, it will be advisable to go 
over the space to be gilt with water-gold mat-size, and, 
when this is dry, to breathe upon it, and paint in the 
gold; this will make the latter adhere more readily, and 
will give a better surface. 

Leaf-gold, though more difficult of application, pro¬ 
duces a finer effect, and is therefore preferred by the 
skilful illuminator. Water-gold mat-size must be diluted 
with water, and laid evenly over the ground, and when 
dry, a second coat laid on ; to ensure a smooth surface, 
this should be rubbed over, when dry, with a burnisher: 
it must then be slightly damped, and the leaf-gold laid on. 
That this may be done conveniently, it will be well to 
cut off from the book of gold a portion somewhat larger 
than the surface to be gUt. Ia;af-gold, when bought, is 
in little books, of which the ordinary size is tlircc inches 
square, and which contain twenty-five leaves, the leaves 
of gold being separated by the paper leaves. In cutting 
these books it will be well not to begin at the margin, as 
this would probably disorder the gold, but to miucc an 
incision with a sharp penknife at the centre of the line, 
and to cut from it botn ways. For the same reason the 
whole thickness of the book must be cut through at once. 
Of course tlie student will not use all this gold at one 
time; he wilt do well, therefore, to have at hand a paper¬ 
weight, to keep it from being displaced, and at the same 
time protect it from dust. 

When all is ready, take up one of the slips of paper, to 
which the gold-leaf will slightly adhere, in consequence of 
the pressure of the knife in cutting, and, taking care that 
it is not displaced by the breath, lay it smoothly over the 
surface prepared witn the size; gently remove the slip of 
paper, and the gold will be found to adhere to the sized 
ground. A little dabber should previously be prepared 
of cotton-wool, covered with soft wash-leather; with this 
the gold-leaf must be pressed down until it is perfectly 
fiat, and if any cracks or faults appear in the gold-leaf, 
wet first the end of a tracing-point with the lips, and tear 
ofT from a leaf of gold a piece just large enough, and lay 
it over the crack ; this must be pressed down ns before 
described. If the raid-size should have became too dry 
to admit of the leu adhering readily, it may be made to 
do so by slightly breathing on the place. 

When perfectly dry, the superfluous gold must be lightly 
dusted on. Some waste of gold must always occur, as 
the leaf laid on must invariably be larger than the surface 
to be covered; even in gilding a fine line, the slip of gold 
to be applied should not be narrower than a quarter of 
an inch, or there will be (Unger of not covenng it in 
places: smd mending is never d<»irable, if h can be 
avoided, ‘fhe gold brushed ofiT roajr be saved in a box, if 
there is any probability of any qiumtipr being used, as the 
waste can be sold, or applied to various uses^^ The old 
iUuminatora were accustomed to grind this with honey, 
and use it as we do shell-gold. 


Before' bunusbing is attempted, the gfld> 
ing must be allowed to become atmoit ferfeim dry. If 
too wet, portions of the gold will be mbbed offi of which 
there will also be a danger if it be thoroughly dr/. Bcibte 
doing it, it will genendly be necessary that five w six 
hours elapse, when a trial should be made on a ennet; 
and the work proceeded with, if the bumiriier passes over 
the surface freely. It will be safer to place a piece of 
thin, well-glazed writing-paper over the gilding, and on 
this, with the flat bumisner, to rub brisUy and fin^y. 
If the gold does not shine well at first, breathe upon it 
slightly and burnish it again. Tt is essential that there 
be no dust or other foreign substance, either upon the 
gold, paper, or burnisher; for this reason, it will be wdl 
to pass over it a soft, dry, aqnel-hair pencil, to see that 
the paper is pcri'ectly clean, and frequently to wipe the 
burnisher carefully. Shell-gold is burnished in precisely 
the same manner, but will not look so -brilliant. 

'fhe surface of gilding may sometimes be varied by 
diaper lines or dots. These arc made b)' pressure with 
the pointed burnisher. 

The “ illuminating body,” previously spoken of, is used 
to give greater hardness and richness of colour to gold. 
If made use of, it must be applied before the size. 

Additional richness is sometimes given by gilding on> 
a raised surface, which is attained by covering the space 
to be gilt with “raising-ground.” In the middle ages a 
mixture of redlcad and white of egg, or similar materials, 
was used for this purpose, but the modern illuminator 
will do well to employ that sold as “ prepared raising-^ 
ground.” On this raised surface the sizing and gtldinjr 
aro performed, in the same manner as on the flat; but if 
the ground be too absorbent, it may be gone over, before- 
sizing, with diluted white of egg. Burnishing on the 
r.tiscd ground must be done in one direction only. 

The directions for applying gold svill serve equally for 
other mctalv 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.—XIV. 

tJtKDLORO AND TENANT (canliuutd fi-am p. 55 ). ' 

Exvesstw Distress is where a landlord has distrainedi 
on more goods and chattels than was necessary to cover 
the amount of the rent due and the costs of the pro¬ 
ceedings. To be excessive, however, a distress must be 
obviously disproportioned to the rent. When a landlord, 
is .about to make a distress he is not bound to calculate 
very nicely the value of the property seized, but he muse« 
take care that some proportion is kept between that and. 
the sum for which he is entitled to take it, and in doti^ 
so is only bound to exercise a reasonable and honest 
discretion. Again, in this case, the damage must be 
substantial, and if so. an action will lie, whereby the 
tenant may recover damages to the amount of the value 
of his goods, less the amount of rent due. if, hosvever, 
there is only one chattel to distrain, the distress will not 
be excess!v^ whatever its value may be. e 

Illegal Distress.-—Pm illegal distress will occur wheie 
there IS no right to distrain at all—viz., if there be tw 
tenancy between the two parties; if there be a tenancy 
but no specified rent; if the landlord’s title had expAted 
before the rent became due: if no rent was in anear; or 
if the landlord's title to it was barred by the Sutute of 
Limitations, &c. I f any of these contingencies take ptace^ 
the tendht may sue the landlord for me amount of the 
receipt of the distress, or may bring an action of trespass, 
and recover double tte value of the goods sqkL But tha 
usual remedy for a tenant against tiis landlord (or aa 
illMai distibis is by a form of action called rephsms, by 
whteh the piaintitr can recover from the defendant the 
goods distrrined, and, moreover, denudes for the hm and 
mcoBVenience he may have experienced. 
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Tkritf «m/AM v.'-'HAVing thus noticed whst remedies 
a tefinnt has against his la^ord, we come to anothra- 
extremely important point—vit., Taxes and Rates. In 
the absence of any proviso to the contrary, a tenant is 
booQii to pay all rates and taxes, such as the Assessed 
Taxes, Mouse Duties, Parochial Rates, but not the Land 
Tax nor the Property Tax. These two last the landbrd is 
bound to pay; they are in reality chargeable on the tenant, 
but be is entitled to deduct thm from his rent. As Poor 
• Rases are said not to be a tax upon the land, but a personal 
•diaige in respect of the occuration of land, they .nrc paid 
by the tenant and not bv the Jandlonl, and this rule, with 
some few exceptions, is held good. For the Sewers Rate, 
either the landlord or the tenant may be assessed by the 
commissioners. The ownersTof dwelling-houses where the 
.annual rent is finder /lo are made liable to the payment 
of Water Rates, instead of the occupiers. Paving, Lighting, 
and Cleansing Rates are generally cast upon the occupiers 
by private or local Acts of Parli.iment. Church Kates, 
County, and Highway Kates are also charged upon the 
occupier. * The tenant may nuke himself liable for taxes 
payable by the landlord by agreement, but it is said that 
a promise or covenant by the tenant to pay the Property 
Tax is void. A covenant to pay rent free and clear of .ill 
taxes binds the tenant to pay every tax and imposition 
except Property Tax. An incoming tenant is liable for all 
taxes, &c., due fmm the pres'ious ten.ant and leR unpaid 
by him, except the Poor, Church, and County Kates. Cach 
tenant, the outgoing and the incoming, must pay his share 
of these in pro[>ortion to the time he has occupied the 
premises. The incoming tenant has a remedy against 
the out Ming for the recovery of sums exjiendcd m pay¬ 
ment of arrears of taxes left unsettled by the latter, but 
he has no remedy against the landlord. 

H'as/e and Kepair. —Wc have in a preceding paper 
noticed th.it waste is of two kinds—voluntary and permis¬ 
sive ; voluntary waste being an act of commission, such 
as pulling down a wall; permissive waste an act of omis¬ 
sion, such as allowing a wall to fall through want of pru|icr 
, repair. It is voluntary waste to throw open new doors or 
wintfows, or otlv^isc alter the fonn of the premises, or 
to tip^n an ordinary dwelling-house into a shop. If there 
be no agreement, the Liw implies that the tenement will 
he treatra in a tenant-like manner, that it, that no volun¬ 
tary damage will be done to the premises. We have also 
stated that by the term keep in UnaniaM* rtpair the liw 
implies that the premises shall be put in good repair .ir.' 
mM kept; therefore, if the tenant, who is bound to keep 
premises in good repair, finds when he takes them, that 
they are in very bad repair from age or negie^ he must 
not keep or leave them in such a sUte, but is required 
to put them in as good a sute of repair at is cemmensu- 
mte with their age and the class of buildings to which 
they belong. Tenants for years are bound, in absence of 
a special agreement on the subject, to do substantial and 
lasting repairs, and ordinary or tenanUble repairs. The 
former art repairs to the main walls, beams, prders, &c., 
whilst the latter arc simply repairs to windows, doors, &c. 
Tenants, however, from year to year, are liaUc only for 
voluntary waste, but are bound to prireent obvious waste 
and Aecay to the premises ; they are not liable for injuries 
arising from accidental wear and tear, and are not bound 
to mw substantial or general repairs. The landlord is 
not bound to do any repairs whatever, and even if there 
be an agreement to te^ir, non-frilfilmcni of it does not 
release the tenant from the payment of rent, nor free him 
from observance of the oth« conditions; all he can do 
is to bring an actiem for Iveach erf contract against his 
Uadlori 

Netiat^ Initfae ca-se premises being let for a 
fixed term, no notice to quit is necessary. Where the 
tenancy is from year to year, one party should fpve the 
other hall a yean notice to ({lift, expiring at that period 


of the year when the tenancy cwnmenced. The death ^ 
either party dots mn put the tenancy at an end, but tho 
proper representative of the deceased must give or receive 
a formal notice to quit. 'Hie notice to quit may be eidier 
a verbal or a written one, unless it he agieed that it 
should be in writing. A landlord, however, will not be 
able to chum <louble rent, as he can do if the tenant 
holds over afrer he has been given notice to quit, unless 
the notice be in writing; so that it is safer ana better 
in all cases th.it the notice should be in writing. A 
notice to quit, to he v.i}id, must contain a fair description 
of the premises, so as to avoid uncertainty, 'f'he notice 
need not name the day on which the ten.mt is to quit; 
but if a day be mentioned, the exact Jay the tenancy 
commenced ought to be stated. When that p^iod is 
doubtful, it it better lo give a general notice to quit at the 
end of the year of tenancy, which shiUI expire afrer one 
half-year from the time of the scnice of the notice t for 
instance, if the tenancy commenced on the ist of July, 
1877, and notice is given on the astli day of December, 
iS8t, it may dein.iiul possession on the a4th of Tune, 1883, 
or at the end of the year of tenancy which shall expire 
next afrer the end of one half-year from the time of ser¬ 
vice of the notice. /.r„ the 1st of July. 1883. The notice 
will not he valid if it gives the tenant an option lo quit 
or continue. 

It is not necessary that a notice to ouit should be 
directed to the man in possession, if provcii to have been 
delivered to him at the proper time. If a notice tu quit is 
directed to a tcn.int liy a wrong Christian name, and he 
keeps and does not send it back, he will have waivtxl the 
misdirection, and the notice will be perfectly valid. A 
notice put under the door of a tenant's house will not be 
sufficient, unless it be proved that it came into the tenant's 
hands. It is not sufficient to leave a notice with a servant 
unless it is perfectly clear that the nature of the notice 
was explained to the servant, or that ’ reached the 
tenant's bands. Ho notice is necessary where the tenant 
disclaims—f.e., dediits his landlord’s title, or .isserts that 
some one else is his landlord, such an act being tanta¬ 
mount to a forfeiture of his lease. 


POLSONOUS PLANTS OF WILD OR 
COMMON GROWTH. 

Our native flora is more free from violently poisonous 
plants than those of most countries, still it contains a 
greater number which may prove fatal if p.irtaken of than 
IS generally siipMscd; and our indigenous catalogue lias 
been incrcascif ^ many foreign species, originally intro¬ 
duced for medicinal or ornamental puqioses, which h.'ivc 
now become common. 'J'hc following list is far from 
containing all those which arc hurtful, but it comprises 
most of the more common and dangerous kinds, whether 
indigenous or imported. In most cases Nature appears 
to have provided against the improper use of these her 
OToductions (for they have proper uses, nearly .ill of them 
being valuable aa mcdicincs)<by giving them art id, hitler, 
or disagreeable tastes. But this docs not always hold 
good, and parents should warn tlior children against 
tasting any leaves or berries with which they arc not well 
acquainted. 

The Wild Parsley^ or Wattr Propwfirt ICSnantht 
errata), will, if taken in quantity, produce a uttal lock¬ 
jaw. It grows on the banks of rivers or ditches, and 
throws up a flowcrttalk about two feet high of a yellowish 
red dolour; the blossom, which is iwoduced in j|une or July, 
is not unlike that of celery. Many serious instances of 
poiMwiing by the roots of this plant arc on record. During 
our last war with France eleven French prisoners at Pem¬ 
broke portodc of it; two died, and the remainder were 
saved with difficulty. More recently seventeen convicts 
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POISONOUS PLANTS. 


«t Woolwich ate it. of whom four died. In other caws The Wo^s-*aMS {AeomUm tupObu nad A. IfOMh 
where spe^y help has not been at hand iu eflecu have are wcQ known in our gardens, tbongh cheyaie not 

been stul more btal. The goat alone is able to eat its naUm of Eni^aad; but they have been 1 ^ nattnaliaed 
leavea In cutaneous diseases the among ua having been introduced 

by Gerard, the celdwati 


juice is useful tdcen intemaliy, at 
first in very small doses, which arc 
afterwards increased. 

The Htmloek, or Cow- 

Anw {CicMta virota), also produces 
tetanic convulsions, and com¬ 
monly death on the third day. It 
grows on the borders of pools and 
rivers, and much resembles the 
common hemlock, but has not, like 
it, a spotted stem, nor has it the 
same nauseous smell; but in this 
latter respect is more like parsley 
or smallage. It is used fur ulcers, 
both internally and externally. 

The Commom or Lar^or Celan- 
ditu {ChttidoHium majus) yields 
an orange-coloured juice very .acri¬ 
monious and poisonoua It grows 
under trees, hedges, and in other 
waste places, and flowers with a 
yellow blossom, from May to 
September. The juice applied 
externally cures such diseases as 
warts, ringworms, and itch, and is 
used diluted with milk to remove 
opaque spots from the eyes. 

The Common Meadow Saffron 



WATB* IIBMI.OCK. 


Ltedhei^nliat, 
at the close of thenateeathcetttary. 
The steins rise from two to three 
feet high, with blue or yellow 
flowers: the A. naptUm has roots 
resembling littte turnips. Wolf's*., 
bane is accounted the most vioient 
of vegetable poisons, one dndim 
of the root is said to kUl a man; 
even inhaling the odour of the 
flowers by the nostrils has beei 
known to cauw swooning; fits, sad 
loss of sigbt^for two days. The 
number m deaths on record from 
its effects is very laiM. TTie root 
when first chewed has an acrid 
taste; a stupor, tremor,'and sense 
of chilliness imecdily ccrnies on, 
followed by sickness, conrabions. 
delirium, violent purging, and cold 
sweats ; usually ending in death. 
The old herbalists had a super¬ 
stition that a certain mouse fed 
on the roots of wolf's-banc, and 
should be eaten as an antidote. 
But Master Antonius Guanerius.of 
Pavia, tells us that in his opinion 
it is a fly which feeds on the 


{Colfkieum auiumnale) is frequently to be met with in leaves, and not a moose, that should be taken—probably 
meadows in autumn in must parts of Great Britain : the | the two remedies would be equally efficacious. Various 
blossom very much resembles the garden crocus in form. 
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and is purple, or sometimes white in colour. Both the 


I plants belonging to the aconite class are natives of 
I Britain, and may be met with in roost parts of the island; 



COMMON KOWlOCK. FOOC'S FANOLCV. 


bulb and upper part are violent poisons, which act on j they are all more or less poisonous. The cUef use of 
the stomach ana bowels. As a medicine it Is useful | woif's*bane in mniidne is tor rheumatism, 
in dropsy, gout, and riieumatisak The leaves and The Boau4mrry {Ackea jgSuvito).—The leaves of this 
roots of the dafibdil, narcissus, and oUicr plants of plant utaetnikA resemble those of the cider, 
this class are also poisonous, though in a somewhat The Seemaek {JRkus toxkodondron%-~KSL parts of this 
less degrae. tree ore poisonous, but not—in the variety commotily 

AO the above are classed as kitUrpoimts., and the cultivated in Enghuid—to the.same virutem extect aa 
proper antidotes for them are acids, astringents; wine, in some others or the family. 

s^ts, and spices. These are ourid poisooa, and require very powetfid 
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ttttbugeBtM, nidi u bnrfc; the rte m e ch aftennuds to be bladc'loddne, round henry. A powerful narcotic poinm 
reMored wiili ndlk, fat hmth, and simQar diet is ctmtained in both fruit and leave*. 

DauUjt Nigktdudt {Air»fa Mkutuiw) grows with Parslty, or ttsstr Htmhck {ACthwa owigdAmrk 

bnmc h i M stem*. Ihe first leaves are ofrni a foot kmg is a common wm, and closely resembles the common 
and fidglaches broad. It produces large, pendent, bell- parsley, for which it has frequently be«i mistak^. It 
shaped fiowers, of a brownish purple cdour, in June or is, however, darker in colour, slightly dtfierent in shape, 
Jdy, vAkh are succeeded in Sc^ember by beautiful and the kaves are not curled, as are those of parstcy. 
shimng Uack berrica larm than cherries. The whole When eaten, it occasions vcmiting. A luge dose ol 
nUnt is covered with fine down, and is more or less tinged brandy is considered a good remedy. 
sHlh^nrple. All parts, and especially the berries, arc The Tkwn AppU \Datura stramoHimm) is a native of 
poisonoas. On account of this quality its first Latin America, but has been naturalised in Britain for two 
name luu been given, after Atropos, one of the Fatea centuriea It is found on dunghills and among rubbish ■, 
It is said to be called belladonna (a fine lady) because its height is about two feet and the flowers are white 
visioBa of beautiful women float brfore the disturbed and larM. In smell it somewhat resembles the poppy, 
i ma g in a t ions of .those who Bkve been pdsoned with it. and it has a bitterish taste. All parts of the plant 
The mice of the bmies appljed to the eye has the effect are highly narcotic and poisonous, and speedy aeath 
of dflating the pupil, and ladies sometimes resort to this has resulted from eating the seeds. The root and item 
injurious method of increasing their personal atuactions. are cut up and smoked Tor asthma. 



OftAULV HICIITIINAOK. 


It is rdated by Buchanan, the Scottish historian, that Henbant {Hytucyamus nif'cr) grows wild among rub- 
after a truce had been cmnpletcd with Sweeno, the bish, or by roadside*. 'I'hi* plant is about two feet 
treacherous Scots mixed nightshade-juice with the pro-; high ; the leaves arc of a sea-green, and the blossoms of 
visions they had undertaken to supply, and destroyed a dingy yellow colour, 'ibe wliolc plant is poisonous, 
iheDam^ army while stupefied by it. When this poison and causes convulsions and delirium. In medicine it is 
has been taken, strong emetics and the atonuudi-pump . used for much the same purpose* as opium, 
should beaesorted to, and vinegar and water administered i The MVAf Lettuce {Lmtma virosn) is supposed to be 
afterwards. Medicinally it is used in cancers, and to j the parent of the cultivated varieties, but is fKiisonous. 
allay local imins and swellings. I From its milky juice an opium has been prepared little 

IVouefy Nigiusk^ (Solanum DuLumara) by no means 1 inferior to that m the poppy, ... 

reserilbles imadly nightshade in its growth, being a 1 Smalhge (Ajbium graveolem), the native wild celery 
climbing plant, which spreads over buwes and hedges, i of Britain, is, like the last, believed to be the stock from 
It is ci«»edingty common, and bears a purple blossom ! which the ganlen-|dant is dcrivcjl, and is, like it, poisonous, 
with n yeDow centre. The berries arc not umike red cur- j It is frequent by ditches near the sea, and flowers in 
rants, may easily be mistaken by children for that Aimst with a gnwnish blossom, 

fiiut They have, when chewed, first a bitter and then The eight preening plants are ttupe/yietf^ poisons, and 
a Meet taste i.their effect is, to excite vomiting, purging, roust be tream with emetics and vqjetable acids, 
and eoBvolskms. The attractive appeaiancc of these The Comnm Hemlock ICminm matulaium) is, in 
bcnles, and the firetpiency wiUi which they occur, render kvoursble rituations, a most handsome plant; the stalk 
tham mott dangerous to children. rises to six feet in height, and stnnetimes more. It is 

Gtnkm NigmtskMk {ScUtnum nigrum) grows about hidlow, joiMed, and thickly spotted with brown spots. 
danghiDs and rabbisb. It h*« a staUc aooirt a foot The leaves and flowers resemble those of the common 
h^ fiowen somewhat like those of the potato, and a j parsley in shape, but the fonner are darker and more 
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ODDS AKD ENDS, 


shiny. When taken it produces a sensation of great 
anxiety, vomiting, convulsions, stu{Kir, madness, and very 
frequently death. 

Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) is well known by its 
bcautitul pyramidal spike of bell-shaped purple or white 
flowers. It grows by roadsides and hedges, in light, dry 
soil^ and its great beauty has caused it to be ctnnmonly 
cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June and July. The 
leaves arc a violent narcotic poison, but arc useful in 
medicine for a variety of put poses. 

The ilear’s-fooi (Uelleborus Jertidus), well known in 
gardens, though good as a vermifuge and in chest 
diseases, is a violent poison ; as are also the 

Water J'ig-wort (Scrophutaria agualica), which grows 
In watery plac es, has a bitter taste and a rank smell, like 
the eider ; and the 

Saz'ia free (Juttiperus sabina), though this is a power¬ 
ful htiinuLmt when used medicinally. 

For these foetid poisons the antidotes arc ether, wine, 
or .acids. 

Common or White Jlriony (Dryoniii dioicn), — This 
beautiful plant is well known ns climbing over hedges 
and bushes, and i$ most remarkable for the rapidity and 
luxuriance of its growth. The roots attain a vast si/e, 
and (Icrard speaks of having seen one which weighed 
half a hiindreawcight, and was at big as a child a yc.ir 
old. It was from brionv roots that the Fictitious mandrakes 
were formed, with which the quacks of a former age deluded 
the vulgar. Their practice was to remove the soil from 
the root of a flourishing briony plant, taking care not to 
disturb the bottom tibres, and to nx round it a mould, like 
those used by plaster figure-makers, of the human shape. 
The earth was then rcf^ced, and in a single summer the 
root would grow so as to completely fill tne mould. .Ml 
parts of these plants are poisonous to men and animaU, 
though goats arc said to eat the leaves. 

Spurge —Most of the annuals of tliis 

clas.s arc poisonous. 

Metrury (Men urialisperennis and M. annua).- These 
English plants grow in woods; when dried they turn 
blue. They cannot be eaten by any animal, and must 
not be confounded with Englisn mercury (wild spinach 
or (lood King Henry), which is edible. 

Il'hite Hellebore (Veratrum album) was one of the 
plants introduced by Gerard. It wa.s in great repute 
among the ancients as a cure fur melancholy madness. 
That disease is so much more inveterate among ourselves 
that hellebore is no longer found to have the slightest 
cITcct upon it. For this poison a strung infusion of nut- 
galU has been recommeniled. 

The four last-mentioned pl.-ints are drastic poisons, and 
are to be treated with acids, alkalies, and astringents. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To prepare Kmety-thth and /’flr/rr.—Thcse articles 
are easily made by applying a thin coat of^^lue with a 
brush to the surface ot paper or thin cotton cloth, and 
then sprinkling them over with piwdered emery. Emery- 
cloth and paper ore usually sold in shops of six degrees 
of civirscness, according to the fineness of the emery of 
which It is m.sde; the finest entery-powder employtd for 
the puiposc having passed through a sieve containing 
ninety meshes to the souare inch, am the coarsest through 
one of only thirty inesitcs in the same space. The emery -1 
cloth .and paper manufactured by Messrs. Oakeyand Sons, { 
Blackfriars Road, are excellent exMnples of quality. These | 
materials clean better when a little oil is applied but the 
surface of the metal on which they are usM is left dull. 
They are sometimes employed wrapped around a piece cd 
stick, in cases whore it is wished to mb the comers and 
inequalities of any article. Sometimes pigeet of vood art 


I prqiaied for this purpose by coating them wkh ^ua^ and 
! then apfrfying to them the powdered emery. A good 
knife-boordfor cleaning rusty knives may thus be ntadetf 
fine emery-powder glued on a piece of wood of the proper 
form and sue. But it must be used with care, aid not 
too often, as it will wear away the steel too fast Emery 
composition, for rusty articles, is prepared by sprinkling 
emery into melting bees'-wax. An artificial grioding- 
stonc, for steel articles, can be made, by makiDg emety- 
powder into a paste with half the weight of Stourbili^* 
clay, pressing it into shape in a mould, and then exposing 
the mass to a cherry-red heat. Emery-stone, thus p^ared 
grinds quickly, and wears away very slow)y. Emery-powder 
may be obtained of various degrees of fineness, mixing 
the powder in a^ugful of watfir, and, after^it has stood for 
a short time, pouring off the fluid into another vessel,, 
taking care not to disturb the sediment that has foUen to 
the bottom; letting the liquid remain there for the same 
period, and then pouring it off again into a second jug, 
iHring still cautious not to pour off the cmcry^ tfust has 
fallen to the Ixitlom ; the process being continued until 
you have obtained the degree of fineness required. The 
co.)r!,est powder will be found at the bottom of the first 
vessel, and the finest in the last. 

Soapsuds for Manure. —So.vpsuds. when applied to the 
ground form an excellent manure, especially if poured over 
the manure heap. 

The composition used by medallists 
is prcparccl from bees'-wax and Venice turjx-ntinc, and 
is gencr.illy tinted with flake-white, or any colour that 
mav be desired. 

Lavender Water ,—Take i pint of the finest spirits of 
j wine, J ounce of Ix-st oil of lavender, j ounce of lierramot, 
j one shilling’s worth of musk; mix .ill together in a bottle, 
i and shake it occasionally. The longer it is kept the 
j better it becomes. 

j To ItroKze /m«.~Bright iron, such as gun-barrels, may 
I be bronzed bv washing it over with a mixture of the 
solutions of sulphate of copper and chloride of antimony; 
the article being afieruards warmed, ayd a thin co|it of 
lacquer applied. 

lo make (jutta-percka Tissue .—Very thin sheets of 
gutta-percha may be made by dissolving small pieces of 
that substance in benzole, and when the solution has dc- 
(lositcd all the impurities that the gutta-percha may have 
contained, pouring it out ov-cr a large sheet of gl.-iss to dr\'. 
It forms a thin sheet or film of white tissue. It is of con¬ 
siderable strength, bc.iutifully white, and capable of bcirq* - 
tinted any colour. Tins tissue has been employed in 
Paris for the nunufacture of artificial flowers. 

Removing Ink-stains.—h% furniture, books, papers, and 
other articles of value are liable to become disfigun^ by 
ink-stains, any information about the safest means ot 
removing them is of value. Owing to the black colour 
of writing-ink depending upon the iron it contains, the 
usual method is to employ some dilute acid in which the 
iron IS soluble, and this, dissolwng out the iK>n, takes 
aw.-iy the colour of the stain. Almost any acid will 
answer for this purpose, but it is of course liecessaiy to 
employ those only that are not likely to injure the articles 
to which we apply them. A solution of oxalic acid^nay 
be used for this purpose, and answers veiy wclL !t has, 
however, the great disadvant^c of being poisonous, 
and thus requiring caution in its use. Citric acid ana 
t.irtaric''acid, whi» are quite harmless, are therefore to 
be preferred, especially as they may be used on the most 
delicate faMcs without any danger of injuring thetn. 
They may^also be employed to remove maiiu of ink 
from bodRS, as th^ do nm injure printing-ink, into the 
composition of which iron does not enter. Lemon-juke, 
which contains citric acid, may also be used for the 
same purpose but it does not succeed so wett a* the 
pure acid. 
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MINERAL WATERS 

The nature of mineral \vatcrsi their uses and v.^ue, are 
nubjocu on which a great amount of ignorance and mts- 
apprffhension prevails. Yet they arc, to all who prite the 
blessing of health, of no small importance. The medicinal 
powers of rnUund mineral waters have stood the test of 
lair longer experience than most of the drugs of our 
labtHatories, and the majority of the spas of England and 
• thf Continent have been known, .and their efficacy 
•constantly prov’ed, for nearly two tliousand j'cars. Nature 
wonld amiw to be more skilffil than the chemist in pre- 


places, in ImuIcs of convenient sins. (It may here be 
remarked that almost ail mineral waters can now be 
obtained in this u>ay.) For those in whose constitutions 
iron is required, one h ilf'pint bottle of Harrogate water 
taken half an hour before breakfast, and another at 
eleven o'clock, will be found of great ^nefit. The pure 
chalybeate is not so strong, and suits most constitutions, 
being charged with c.u-bonic acid, the assimilation of the 
blood being thereby increased. 

Sulphurttfus IVitffrs arc those which are impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. Many of the sulphureous 
springs, as those at Aix-u-ChapcIlc, Ihiden (near Vienna). 


• mineral springs containing ingnnlicnts unrecognised as 
yet by chemistry. . Salts of iodine and bromine arc but 
of recent discovery and use in medicines, yet, as a com¬ 
ponent part of certain mineral waters, they have been 
emplo>x|l with success in the treatment of disease for 
centuries ; and, in like manner, other remedies may still 
remain unknown except in the results which arise from 
drinking those waters in which they occur. 

In one rcsjiect, some knowledge on this subject is of 
more importance than formerly to the general public. 
Till within our own time few persons were able to reap 
the benefits which arise from mineral waters, except those 
who could drink them at the springs. liut at the present 
time, in consequence of our improved commercial arrange¬ 
ments and moans of communication, they inav l^e procured 
so closed up as to Ijc as good as when fresh from the earth 
in distant pl.'iccs, .and drank by the suiTcrcr at his own 
home. 

Mineral springs arc formed by waters permeating 
through beds of v.arious mineral substances, and dis¬ 
solving and liccoming charged with some fxirtion of their 
salts. Most spring-waters contain some portion of earthy 
matter, but generally this is only the c.tse to a slight degree, 
and they are not ckissid .as mineral w'.aters unless the salts 
I art^present in ^ich quantities .as to render them available 
for medicinal purposes. Many mineral waters also owe 
some part of their efficacy to the fact of their being at the 
same time warmer than ordinary w ater. This is especially 
the case where the w.aters are of such a nature us renders 
them valuable for bathing, .as well as drinking, few 
mineral waters ore charged with one mineral subs: nec 
only; generally, many kinds of salts arc inescnt in gre.. ‘r 
■^r less quantities in the same spring, Ihoadly, lioivrv r. 
there are four principal substances, which give to tlic 
■waters their distinct char.tcfcr and powers ; these are 
iron, sulphur, carbonic acid gas. and salts, and from them 
■the spnngs arc classed as chalybeate, sulphureous, 
■acidulous, and saline. 

Chalybeate or Ferrunnous Water, which is chiefly 
■charged with iron, is only called such when that mineral 
is present in quantity, for most other mineral waters 
possess *11 to a slight extent. J’urc chalylwatc water is 
a distinct and most v.ihiab]c tonic. Iron acts upon the 
system by augmenting the number of blood corpuscles, 
and it is said that these may be doubled in number by 
a tmurse of chal)'bc.ate. Whenever there is a deficiency 
in the blood, which is often the case in the male sex, 
and yet more frcciuenily in the female, drinking chaly¬ 
beate water is the most simple and safe, as well as most 
oertain means of restoring the sufferer to health and 
strength. These springs are common, both in England 
and on the Continent; some of the most iamous arc to 
he found at Spa and Harrogate. Giaiybeatc water con¬ 
tains a consiacnible quantity of carbonic acid gat, and 
this sits more easily upon weak stomachs than others. 
At Harrogate a valuawe spring of this description has 
been discovered 'the Alexandra Ferruginous Spa), the 
waters from w^ch can be procured in London and other 


quality renders them more efficacious as baths; (w waters 
of this description arc applied both externally and inter* 
nally. Sulphureous watci> .ire of value in alt that class of 
diseases for which sulphur or its components are pre* 
scribed in medicine, and act more efrcclualiy than that 
subst.'tnce when applied in ariifiiual forms. Their pro¬ 
perties arc stimuialing, aperient, and diuretic. They aro 
usetl in chronic diseases of the skin, and chronic rheu¬ 
matism and gout, as also for derangements of the uterine 
functions ; indeed, over the cutaneous and uterine systems 
tlicy arc supposed to {Kissess a si>ccific power. The 
.stimulating effects of these waters render them unsuiied 
to inflamtnaior^ and iiTii.vl)]c constitutions. The thermal 
springs of Hauv, so much frequented by the luxurious 
inhabitants of ancient Rome, are of this clius, as are 
those of Nciindorf, and the Old Well at llariogate. The 
analysis of the water of the celebrated Old Sulphur Well 
proves th.it it holds .a scry large proportion of those salts 
which give it its distinctive cnaracicr, and that the 
amount of these salts has actually increased, so that it 
is now presented to the world richer than ever in all those 
tjcncficial properties which have giveit health and vigour 
to thousands of suffering invalids. The discovery by 
Dr. .Sheridan Muspratt, &r. fifr.,. the existence 

of the chloride of b riuin, lias also add'\i a new fcaturo 
to this far-famed ')g. 

Acidulous or £.’..v . nated ll’oters owe their qu.ilities to 
the presence of (..irlKiitic .ici.I g.is, which gives them .in 
acidulous taste and sparkling appearance. When breathed, 
this gas act', as a n.iri-o!ic |K>i»on, and is fatal to man 
and other .uiiinal-i, bat if is exin-mely wholesome t« the 
digestive oigans. Jltibbles of f..irlKnitc acid gas rise in 
chainp.ignc or bottled ale, when those drinks are “up," 
and make them rqiarkling to the eye and frc.sh to the 
taste. Most spring-w.iters contain free carbonic acid, 
but in ordinary springs not more iban 3 or 4 per cent, 
will Ire pi event. When from 30 to f<o inches of gas arc 
found to the |ix> indir-s of w.itr.-r, the acidulous spring is 
held to be iic*i. but some of the richest will have a much 
larger prr.priitio;i; icxj or son is not an uncommon 
qu.intily, and the wat* rs of .St. Nectaire .ire said to con¬ 
tain as many as 4001 iibic inches of gas to the too inches 
of water. Mo-t spring, of this clas.s eont.iin, in .nidition. 
carbonate or bicatlronaie of .soda; but tlie niodicinal 
virtue of thi; water is owing to the carbonic acid, which 
acts chiefly on the digs-.^tivc, venal, ,ind nervous systems. 
Acidulated water i.s cooling, refr(',sl)in;j, and cxliilarating; 
it relieves nausea, and augments and .liters the venal 
secretions, ll is good in indigestion, utitrine affisetions. 
and drop.sy, but the cftccls are transient. The celebrated 
.Sellers (commonly written Seltrer; water Is of this class ; 
in England we have imly one rich acidulous spring- • 
that of Ilkeston, near Nottingham. 

Tlie Common Soda-ioater, with which we arc all so well 
acquainted, is artificial acidulous water; more pro|>cr1y 
it might lie termed carbonic acid water, for, generally 
speaking, it docs not contain soda. To make it, c.irlwnic 
acid gas is generrjtcd by pouring sulphuric acid on chalk 
or whitening, and condensing it, by tne pressure obtained 
from powvrwl maebiner}', iit water. This is, in its simple 
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Mate, although less perfect than acidulous water, a valuable 
medicinal agent It is an admirable drink to allajr the 
thirst atten^ng all feverish disorders; it relieves the 
sensation of sickness, and acts as a diuretic. It is also 
c^ul as checking any tendency to the fomation of stone 
or gravel, and it forms an excellent vehicle in which to 
administer medicines, as it lessens and neutralises their 
nauseating qualities. The most convenient receptacle in 
which cartonic acid water can be kept in the sick-room 
(where it ought generally to be at hand) is the siphon- 
vessel, as from this the quantity reuuircd can be taken 
without injury to the remainder, whicn cannot be the cue 
when it is contained in bottles. The Gazogene, of which 
there are v.vious modifications, is an invention for the 
home manufacture of carbonic acid water, and is doubtless, 
in some one or other of its forms, familiar to many of our 
rc.idcrs. It consists of two oval glasses, one above the 
other, with a passage between them, in which is a cock 
for drawing off the aerated liquor. In the lower glass 
is placed carbonate of soda and tartaric acid in powder, 
ana the upper is filled with water. A small pipe descends 
from nearly the top of the upper gkus to nearly the 
bottom of the lower, and through this a little water 
descends, which mixes with the powders, and produces 
gas. This ascends into the upper glass, and, as the 
volume of gas below increases, is forced by the pressure 
caused by it into the water. To prevent the glass being 
burst by the internal pressure, the Gazogene is usually 
encased in lattice-work. 

When common soda-water (carbonic acid w.itcr) has a 
little soda added to it, it is known in commerce as double 
soda-water. Common soda-water forms the kssis of most 
artificial mineral waters, which are imade by adding to it 
various salts. Artifici.al mineral waters, to some extent, 
may be made to take the place of natur.il ones, but they 
arc not of equal efficacy, as the basis on which they .are 
]n.inufacturca is lowering, and not invigorating to the 
system. The iron-water is now taking the place of $o<Ia- 
water. It can be t.ikcn with either wines or spirits, and 
makes a most delicious bcvcr.age. 

SaliHt ll'altrs, which frequently contain small quanti¬ 
ties of iron, sulphur, or carbonic acid gas, owe their 
activity to different kinds of salts with which they are 
chiefly charged. 

Bitter, purging, saline waters contain chiefly, as their 
active ingredients, soda or imagncsia; in those of Chelten¬ 
ham .and Leamington, it is sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s 
salt, which acts; and iu those of Epsom and Scarlzorough 
It is sulphate of magnesix The w.atcrs of Saidschutz, 
Scidlitz, Fricdricbshml, and Kissingen, arc in high repute 
among springs of this order, and by some authorities 
those of Cherry Rock, near Kingswnod, Glouccsiershirc, 
and i’urton S{ia, near Swindon, Wilts, are not considered 
inferior to them. These avaters arc pui^-Uive and diuretic, 
and are useful when both kidneys and bowels need to be 
excited. They are gmxi, in mild doses, in habitual con¬ 
stipation, determination of blood to the head, and in 
drimsical and liver complaints. « 

Brine IfW/w—of all in England the Rroitwich springs 
are the best known—are hi^ily charged with common 
salt. On the Continent are many famous springs of this 
ordcr,as the hot springs of Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden; 
the tepid ones of Soden, Mondorf, and Canstadt t and the 
cold on's of Kissingen, and Homburg. Brine waters are 
made use of internally. In large doses they are emetic 
and purgittivc; and in small doses, alterative, and supposed 
to stimulate the .absorbent sj'stcm; but their chief use U 
as baths, :n which form they are applied udth exccUeitf 
eflbct in gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 

In CaUitreeins or Earthy Waiert sulphate and carbonate 
of lime predominate ; well-known swings of this order 
upon the Continent are those of Wildungeiv Leuk, Lucca, 
and Pisa, and in Englai^ those of Bath and Buxton. 


When taken internally, these waters are considend to be 
stimulating. Those of WUdungen are exo^^t as a 
diuretic, and are considered good to check the formation 
of Slone or gravcL As baths, the warm spring of |||>cra, 
Pisa, Bath, and Buxton are much celebrated for the cote 
of gout, rheumatism, and diseases of the skin. For their 
efficacy in relieving these diseases, our own thenna) 
springs of Harrogate, Bath, and Buxton have enjoyed such 
a reputation as has given them, through various astogia- • 
tions, a poetical and romantic, as well as historic interest.,. 
The Bath waters were in such high favour during the last 
centuiy that they became the resort, throughout the sea¬ 
son, 01 ail the fashionable world of Englanaand almost 
all the novelists pf that age, in desertning ctmtcnqxzraiy 
life, make Bath p^ially the scene of their stories. But . 
the reputation or its waters is of much more ancient date. 
Even during the Roman occupancy (tf Britain, Bath was 
a favourite and fashionable w.atcring-place, and tradition 
carries back its renown still further, to the remote, and it 
may be fabulous, pcrkxl of English history, which is 
chronicled by Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth, when 
the descendants of the Trojan Brute were kings (rf 
Britain. Bladud, we are told, a prince of this time, oeing 
afflicted with a leprous disease, was driven by his people 
from his throne, and compelled for a subsistence to keep 
swine in the woods which grew in that part of the country 
where Bath was afterwards built. Here he obsen-cd that 
when his pigs were diseased in their skins they rolled in the 
mud, caused by certain warm springs which arose there, 
and that by doing so they were cured. It occurred to 
him to try the same remedy upon himself, and by means 
of it he was restored to health and his dominions ; and thus 
the Bath waters were discovered. Buxton also was known 
to and frequented by the Roman rulers of Britain, and 
it is rendered interesting by the fact that Mar>’, Queen of 
Scots, sought relief from its' waters when she was attacked 
by rheumatism while a prisoner in this country. Bath 
waters taken internally—and as baths—are held to be 
good in chronic diseases requiring geutle continued 
stimulus; and Buxton water is drunk for*tlie same kfbd 
of complaints, as also for stone and disordered digestion. 

Alkaline IVaters arc characterised by sulphate and bi¬ 
carbonate of soda. Springs of this order occur at Ems, 
Tepiitx, Carlsbad, ana Maricnbad ; and in England at 
Harr^ate, Malvern, and Ilkeston. In caset of habitual 
constipation, induced by sedentary occupations, they are 
of great value, as their effects are more permanent than*«-- 
those of strong purgatii'cs. They act also on the urinary 
organs, and are good in gout, dyspepsia, &g. Ems enjo^ 
a very high reputation for the cfncacy of its waters in 
certain uterine aflections. The Vichy and Fachingen 
waters, which, in addition to containing bicarbonate of 
soda, ore highly impregnated with carbonic acid gas, are 
useful in certain forms of indigestion, in jaundice, ui re¬ 
moving stone and gravd, in gout, and in ebronie catanh. 
The demand for all mineral waters has largely inyrfyt f j i 
since they have become better known to the public, and 
it is beyond all question that they are of peculur efficacy 
in certain disorders. 

Most waters should be drunk before breakfast, at%)- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour between each tumblerful, 
moderate exercise being taken in the intervals. Wtiext 
bathing is used, it should generally be between broBdasi 
and dinner, ana never soon after a full meal; tbenoper 
time for remaining in the bath varies at the dimxent 
spas. In nunv cases it is unnecessary to co tbrentgfa 
what is termed a complete course, as only ue tnlidw 
and magnesiq are required in cases of scrofula, cutaaeotit 
eruptions, g(Mi^ rheumatism, neuralgia, &c One gnat 
advantz^e arisiiig from the sue of the Hameue mineral 
waters in bottles is, that invalids can enjov ul the bene¬ 
fits at home—a special boon to those woo are 
during the winter months. * 




HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XXII. 

^ PHOTOORAFKY. 

TRERC are few artsboauinjc so large a number of amairar 
practitioaers as photography does, and still fewer which 
i(Mr a proportionate amount of study and labour give results 
so charming or so valuable. To produce at will accurate 
portraits of those you love, c*r to carry awaylaithful pic¬ 
tures of scenes or obiects associated with the memories of 
«wnm er rambles aaci autumn pleasure-trips, will repay the 
^lotamaphy a thousandfold for the time and 
labour ^ may bestow upon its acquisition as an art. 
There antf moreover, many ways in which photography 
may be rendered useM in business, as well as interesting 
OH attractive as a mere household amusement 
Many ax bept from the study of photography by the 
Mipposod costliness of the apparatus and materials; for, 
akboug^ che^ sets of amatatus are advertised, they are 
but too often found to M useless; and maay are de¬ 
terred from the pursuit by difiiculties trsceatde rather 
to the vae of toA imperfect means than to any other 
ce w f, But ^ reader of this work, who has attained by 
the iMto oPits Icseons in carpentry some litde skUl in 
need iMt be deterred by suchconsid^ 
tioM, basmudu aa.the series of papers, of wbkb this Is 
rtie first, {a imeaded to give such directions as will enable 
the yoMtf amateur, who has but a small C 8 |rital at his 
cnsmiMnil, to wpplr the deficiency by bri«ing to bis aid 
oeclaaicd fafontty to CBabfe bfin to iTOfk bu wqr, and 


to contemplate with pleasure the products of his own 
hands,constructed at a fractional part of the price required 
by “the makers" for ajmaratus, perhaps veiy highly- 
finished, Init not more useful. 

//ovf t 0 make a Camera and Appuritnanm .—Of the 
variety of cameras in general use sre will not at present 
take notice, but turn to the one of which we give repre¬ 
sentations, and which we have designed with a special 
view to simplicity and ullllly, to its being easily made by 
the aid of a very few tools, which you must make up your 
mind to purchase. As you find the wsnt of paniculiv 
tools, do not hesitate to buy and get them from a tool- 
maker. Do not gel the cheap things sokl by ironinongerfc 
With such tools your work cannot be turned out of band 
in a creditable manner. The most useful of the appiiMCW 
that will be needed is the ^shooting-board ^ K 

may partly serve the purpose of a iKmch, should be wn- 
structed in the following manner :~A board, i«y »3 feet 
long, 9 inches wide, and f inch thick, and an^cr piece 
the same length and thickness, and 6 inches udde; screw 
these together, as shown in Fig. Then cutagr^e 
about 3 inches from the end made • little tapenng, I Inch 
wMe, and | inch deep, and fit Into this a piece of bard 
wood; let' it stand up about 4 inch, to form a stop for the 
wood tequtred to be planed, nnd also when shooting 
the edges (Figs, a and 3 ). To do this the plane is used 
on its side (as shown in Fig. i); by this arrangement 
the edges are shot perlecUf square. We will now 

proem with our direcoons how to make ft square (Luartos 
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plate cuini-ra, that is to say, for plates by 3^ inches, that 
can lje placed in the dark slide either vertically or hori* 
sontally. In the first place, make a drawing rroresenting 
correctly the sire of your camera ; but let the depth from 
the face of the front to the glass plate be determined by 
the focal length of vour lens, after arranging the tube, so 
as to allow of one-third of the motion being pushed back 
and two-thirds forward. Having done this, procure a 
piece of seasoned pine, free from knots or shakes, not more 
than } inch thick; tlicn cut off a piece of the rtmuired width, 
and lung enough to make the body, and another piece for 
the front; plane them on lx>th sides, taking care that they 
are of an canal thickness all over ; then shoot one edge 
straight and g.tugc it to the proper width, and square off 
the sides and tops of the lengths required. The size of 
the body inside will be the length of tnc top and bottom, 
and the outside fur the length of the sides ; these should 
Ijc cut a trifle long, to allow for cleaning off after the body 
is put together. The top must be rather more than the 
thickness of the dark slide narrower than the sides (as 
shown in Fig. 4). Tlicn shoot the edges of the top and 
bottom, and proceed to glue and brad the body together 
with } inch brads, taking care that they arc driven in 
straignt; get the braly pcrfeutly s<|uare; let the glue get 
hard, and then clean off the front edges, and glue and 
brad on the front; next pul on the fillets, which form the 
groove for the dark slide (as shown in Figs. $ and 6). 
Let the glue be perfectly hard, .'ind then proceed to clean 
off and hntsh with line glass-paper. 

To ensure having it ]>crfcclly light, tight, and to give it a 
more finished appc.itancc, the sides may be covered with 
fine muslin in this manner: — Buy some shellac varnish, 
or make it by dissolving shellac in methylated spirit; 
take a piece of muslin large enough to go round the body, 
and commence by laying the shellac on the under side 
of the camera, l>cginning at the centre; next lay on the 
muslin, and rub it well with the edge of a piece of wootl 
to remove all blisters. If the muslin does not uke a 
good hold, take the brush with a little varnish and rub 
it well in a like manner, then proceed to do the side, and 
so on all round. Then where the muslin overlaps (>ass 
a sharp penknife, remove the two strips, bring the edges 
together, and the join will not be j)erceivcd. Cover the 
front in the same wav. When the varnish is quite hard 
any roughness should be removed by fine glass-paper. 
Lay on with a camel-hair brush two or more coats of 
black Japan until it ])rc.sents a smooth surface, and, 
should it t)c desired to be very smooth, rub it down 
with a rag dipperl in water and ground pumicestonc; 
give it another coat of japan, and bnish with one or two 
coats of thin shellac varnish laid on with a camcl-hair 
brush. It will then have somewhat the appearance of 
papicr-marhi.^ Cut the hole for the lens e.xactly in the 
centre of the front, and a small one in the bottom for 
tke screw which secures the camera to the stand, and 
the body of the raincra is complete. 

We now come to the “dark slide,” which is a more 
difficult piece of work, but the simple mode of construc¬ 
tion represented by full-size section. Fig, 9, will fender the 
task easy, provided that proper rare is ta^n in accurately 
prt'paring and putting together the various )iarts of which 
It is composed, and attending to the following instruc¬ 
tions :—It will be observed th.it the frame is put together 
in three ihicknosscs, one forming the guide for the shutter, 
A, the middle frame for the platc-holdcr, n, and the outa- 
frame for the door, c. Now cut olT a piece of wood for 
the t«‘0 outside fmines inches loiw by 4| inches wide, 
and plane it to an even thickness of ) inch. Shoot one 
edge and gauge it a little over the width required and 
rerate the edge to form the groove foe the shutter, cut 
it off and iirctKirc two more in like manner, and then 
out off the (unr pieces to foim the frame for die door. 

For the midd'e frame forming the platedicdder cut off a 


piece of wood 61 inches hmg by ji inches wide, and >» 
duce it to an even thickness of inches, gauge off two 
pieces a little over i inch wide for the sides, and then the 
two pieces for the cop and bottom ; these will be a little 
more than 1 inch wide ; cut a piece out tff each inches 
long and I inch wide. Now take the two pieces u^ch 
form the sides of the outside frame, and hx them a 
brad at each end to a board 4^ inches apart; glue on to 
the|p the top and bottom pu-ce of the middle frame 
inches apart, as shown in Figs. 7 and 8; Uien«fit 
between these the two side pieces, let the glue get hard. < 
and then remove it from the board, and fit in the top and 
bottom pieces of the outside frame. Next put on ttw 
rebated guides for the shutter, and screw both the outside 
and inside frames to the midSIc one with brass screws, 
this will render the whole perfectly strong, abd have a neat 
appearance ; then put on the top piect^or cap, D, through 
which the shutter slides, as shown in Fig. g; then clean it 
off and fit it to the body, and put in the stiver wire stops 
at the comers of the plate-holders. ^ 

The door and shutter, which have now to be prepared 
and fitted, will be simply flat pieces of mahogany. Fit 
and hang the door at the bottom with brass hinges ; put 
on a brass button each side and one on the top to keep 
it down tight in the rebate, and fix on a piece of leather 
for the purpose of pulling it open. 

Rebate and fit in the shutter, and put on a cap, E, which 
must (it tight on the tw of the dark slide when the shuttci 
is dow'n, see Fig. 9. Fix on a piece of leather or a ring 
for drawing it up, and put on a stop along the bottom of 
the shutter to prci'cnt its being drawn quite out, and the 
dark slide is finished. 

To complete the camera we have now to make the 
focussing screen (sec Fig. 6\ To avoid the trouble of 
mitring or dovetailing the angles it will be better that 
they should be grooved and tungued and strengthened by 
two screws at each comer, see Figs. 10 and 1 i. Let the 
pieces forming the frame be ^ inch thick, and the width 
to fit the groov'cs made to receive the dark slide in the 
camera. Fit and glue on a small bc.id rcfind the insi^ 
of the frame to form a rebate for the ground glass, see 
full-size sections, Figs. 10 and 11; the rough side of the 
gl.i 3 S must of course be towards the lens, and in fixing 
the glass care must be taken that the distance from the 
front of the camera coincides exactly with the distance 
to the face of the glass plate placed in the dark slide; 
simikar beads must then I>c fitira round the other side of 
the glass to keep it in its place. This frame and the daric * 
slide may be French polished, or japanned to match the 
body. _ 


G A R D E N I N G—X.\XL 

MINT AND LAVENDER. 

MM .—There are several species of this plant cultl- 
v'atcd, but those for general use arc the peppermint and 
the spearmint. The former is easily distinguishMl from 
the latter, by its blackish or purple-coloured flowers, 
which appear in August and 5 ^ptember. It is almost 
cntirciy cultivated for distillation. The spearmint riM 
from two to three feet high, with sessile lanceolate leaves, 
the whole plant is of a reddish green colour, and the 
flowers appear in August It is cultivated for its leaves 
and tops, which arc used in spring salads, and form an 
ingredient- in soups; they are also employed to give 
flavour to certain dishes, as peas, young pmtoes, &c. &c. 
Both species are propa^ted by division of t^ root, and 
by cuttings, whichever you like. The offsets from die 
root shoiadJSe selected in the spring from estaUisbed 
plants, md planted with a dibUe in rows six inches 
asunder. They must be kept clear from weeds at all 
times, and at the end of the antumn any stems re¬ 
maining mast be cut away, and a little li^^canh spread 
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thinly over the bed$. The youn^ tops may be sathcred 
for culiomry purposes, and salads, any time after they an 
an inch hi^; and for winter store when they are begin* 
ning to flower, cutting the stenu otT dose to the ground 
anvpiacing them in the shade to dry, as the sun would 
evaporate their juices and sMil them; tie them up in 
bundles and put them by in bogs for use. The roots of 
both sorts continue in good condition for several ^ear^ 
but when the stems begin to come weak and dwindung, it 
tl better to make fresh plantations in time tlian to allow 
the beds to stand without bearing half a crop. 

Lavender .—^This is a hardy undcr>shrul>, rising from 
two to four feet high, with hoary linear leaves, dightly 
rolled back on the edges ; the doners form terminating 
spikes, of a blue colour, and appear frcHivJ uly to September, 
Both leaves *and flowers are powerfully ammatic. I'his 
plant is employe^! medicinally mther th.rn in cookery. 
The spikes of these flowers are much esteemed, and par* 
ticularly so by ladies, on account of their fragrance. They 
are also put into bags and placed among linens, to per¬ 
fume ilicm. There arc two varieties, the narrow-leaved 
and the broad-leaved, both of which arc equally good. 
It may be propagated cither by cuttings or slips ; and the 
soil should be poor, or of a diy gravelly nature, as on such 
the flowers have u powerful odour, as well as iK'ing more 
hardy, and consequently better able to stand the severity 
of winter. In a rich soil the plant is liable to be killed, 
to say nothing of its odour being far less powerful. It 
may be planted in a quarter to itself, in rows three feet 
asunder, and two feet distant from each other in the 
rows; or the plants may be set to form a hedgerow by the 
side of a walk, at eighteen inches apart, and they will 
form close heads, and when established will produce 
plenty of flowers in July and August, which must be 
gathered while in pci lection, cutting the spikes off close 
to the stt m. 


DECORATIOXS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
• OTIfKR SEA.SONS. 

SOMF of our readers will probably not $h.nrc in the desire 
to adorn places of worship v.liich actii.'ites a large section 
of the religious cotiununitv at Chiistinas-tinic and other 
seasons, but they may at least regard the subject as in¬ 
teresting and curious, and many of the design' are 
adapted for the decoration of home, ir. a manner .> pro- 
priate to the season, without indic.'iting .my prii' ular 
mode of religious thought, or involving points of drictnne 
or ceremony respecting which mcmliers of various com¬ 
munities might entertain diflerent opinions. 

There are many ways cd decorating churches and 
bouses at Christmas and other times of the year. One 
very eflectivc and not tedious way is to make a frame the 
ahim desired of laths nailed together, and stretch tightly 
and evenly over the frame some white calico. With a 
blue mbaix pencil draw an outline of tbe text on the 
calico, and then over the letters sew single holly-leaves. 
Make a border of leaves. Bunches of yellow, red, and 
orange-coloured immortelles may be placed at the promi- 
Aot parts of the letters, or worked into the borders. 

Fig. 1 shows one these frames, with tbe calico 
stretched on it and the text worked. Fig. 2 gives in de- 
mil the Sacred Name, showing how frames and leaves 
may be arranged. First of all, in making these texts, 
take the branches of hollv, clip off all the leaves with 
a pair of old scissors, ana drop them into a couple or 
three little baskeu, so as to son the sixes as they are cut 
oK Waste-paper baskets or old strawbeny loslcets are 
usefid for the purpose. Take a No. 6 needle, and using 
dark green cotton, sew on leaf by leaf in the manner 
abown in detail in Fig. 3. The de^ skuuing sbeb left by 
dw fltfcknesa of tbe under many church wiadowt 


can be very effectively decorated in this manner. The 
frames must be made to flt the windows. A couple of 
nails at the top of the slanting-place allow the frame to 
be hitched on them, .tnd will keep it in place. Where tte 
ledge of windows is flat, decorations would be tost. But 
they may very well be $u.spended along the galleries, in 
which case they should have frames of rveigrecn garlands, 
which on tbe window ledges arc better dis)>vnscd with. It 
has a beautiful effect in many churches, to erect an ever¬ 
green screen before the communion table. This is par¬ 
ticularly apiiroprinte to those built for choral service, and 
which arc provided with special stalls for the choristers. 
Most of the old churches were so built, and the seats-- 
choral service not being retained in them—appit^ateel 
to meintms of Uic congregation. The screen is still 
suitable in such a case^ Kig. 4 represents one of these 
screens. One side is shown covered with the holly, 
and the tnher exhibtis the fi.uiiowoik. To make the 
frame, first consiruci a square of laths the sire of tha 
aperture to Ik* filled, itnd represented by A I) C D, Fig. 4. 
Incn place .icross the laths, K r and o if. Next make 
the trellii-work at the lower part. I*lacu the iitwlght lathi 
to form the arches, at I. Next cross them with pieces 
of crinoline canc, or pliant boughs, in (he way shown at 
J, Tbe triple circles at the top, which arc cmoleinatic of 
the Trinity, arc garlands made on pliant boughs, such as 
lilac-bushcs afford, tackeii at the i>ows mAraed K K K, 
and tied together in rentre with string. A bunch of ifn- 
mortellct is phiccd in the centre of okJi. I'cstoon a ^ar- 
hand from o to H, lilling the S|>aces between the triple 
circles. If a wire is run into the garland it will stiffen it 
enough to enable it to be moulded to form. A rapovire 
is useful, because the loaves can be sewn to it. But the 
garlands may be made on rone with a strong wire tied in 
with it. 'I he upright lalhs of the arches are covered with 
green. Then form the g.-irtanils for the arches on wire or 
canc, and pl.ice ilunii in a row over the 1 ip. The text is 
miide on calico, strcirhcd on a fraum in 11«: manner already 
descrila'd. It i p.'i< I'd in its tiositlor. last of all, and a 
garland of leave, .leit carrieii lound it ns a frame. I'he 
tiellis-work is previously covered with leaves. Fig. 4 
indicates how the iiiiinortenes may be used. White, 
yellow, scarlet, and crimson are the colours to seloct. 
bo not mix them, hut place bunches of each colour 
regularly .it ranged. If any inemiKTS of the cungregatbn 
sit behind the screen, the back should also be covered 
with leaves. 

Mosaics of flouers arc very beautiful, but todious to 
make. A lioard of the tight shatie must be procured and 
covered about an inch (hick witfi wet clay. The pattern 
is then set in it in iininortelies, using the colours acconl- 
ing to taste, and the ground filled up with white flowers. 
I'hc immortelles, before using them, must have the stalks 
cut off to within three-quarters of an inch of the flower. 
They .irc set into the clay quite close, A coloured draw- 
ing of (be design should first lie made. If it is large and 
the cl.i)' likely to gel dry Iwfore it Is finished, part of the 
cl.iy must be laid on and covered at a time, as fresco 
p.iiriling is done. The clay must be thoroughly diy and 
nard larfurc the work is hung up,or it will dropoff. Texts, 
devK-es, or shields may be emblazoned by these means. 

Texts to suspend .along the g.-dleries, Uluminated by 
hand, and illuminated shields to tilacc in the centre of 
every arch where the church i» built with them, or to 
decorate tbe pulpit, should first lie executed In tlic usual 
way on cardlward. A frame of laths must then lae made 
and covered with canvas or calico, tt should be several 
itKbcs larger ev'-iy way than the drawing, which must be 
mounted in the centre by means of strong glue, and 
pressed flat till dry. Make garlands of evergreens, and 
.lUach them to the canvas margin, so as to frame tbe 
drawing. These drawings, If c.irefully laid by, and the 
garlanmi removed, will he useful for many su cceed i ng 




years. If other churches had similar articles, and would i trouble than drawings. Ftw the texts, make the caavi^ 
exchange them, it would not be a bad plan. A lady,: frames, or merely uke sheets of cardboard. Purchase 
skilful as an artist, by employing her leisure during , blue, r^, green, oranm, and brwbt jpdum-coloured papers, 
the year, might furnish many churches, on condition that i Cover the cards or names each with a different coMar. 
they annually changed, so circulating their decorations i On white paper draw very large the letteis of the text to 
Shiaids might very well be executed in oil*colours. Fw .! be Olustrateo. Draw smaller Uie same on coloured paper. 




canvas, and gariimded. The outline can be shaped and j last letters. AVith gum fix them in the centre of the wt^ 
famed nxne artistically by the addition of the garland. | ones. Cut out-'the whtde and fix them at the cdotned 
CaUco atictehed on such a Irame may be worlmd in device ground. Or merely cut out the letters, from cdoued 
or text also with leaves, and garumded. Fig. 6 is an j paper, and fix them on the white calico. Or fix gold and 
entamented ahield. I sQver<paper letters on oolonred groanda. Cut out die 

Texts may also be made, and shidds as «>dt kss 1 shfcH dtbtf firom thin wood, cai^ or millbo^ Cbver 





















wth coloured paper. On this lay device or 

teicL 

Bnaoen of rich utk lined, or velvet, are handsome. 
Thedevice nay be applied With siUc or satin of a diffe* 
not colour, mt tacking it flat a btde way in. Then 
turn in the edges and imn or stitch it down. A pretty 
nniarinfiitrrir nr gold rorii miyhr used to cover the join, 
liae the numer ww sdk or nutsUn, and stiff net or buck* 
tan betw een . Figs. Sr 9» t 7 « 34 t and n are shields 
nMi devices. Figs, to^ it. n and ij are stu^ for 
ahifidi. Figs. 14,15* and 16 arc deshpis ior bamuHS. 

Figs, it and 37 are desi^ far boews for caheo texts. 
Ibe centres ate formed « tows ci berries, with bidly, 


ivy, or laurel'kaves, and with a gold cord throiq^ the 
centre. 

The rest are devices for shields or banners. Or, to* 
gether with the devices on the shields and bannen. tl^ 
may be cat out of large-sized cards or wood, opvved with 
evergreens and inunortelle*, and used foe deviation. 

Fig. 33 gives the device of the double triangle. A tri* 
angle with its three sides, three in. one, represenu the 
Tmity. In the centre there it a cross, the emblem of 
salvation. The double triangle fonns a star of six points. 
Fig. 1$ gives a star of six points, and rt^rcsenU the 
Triiuty. The circle is cmbIcnMtical of eternity, for It has 
neither beginning nor end. In Fig. 36, 1 .H.S. (the first 
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three letters of the name of Jesus in Creek) the I forms a 
cross. In Fig. 28 the I signifies Jesus, the X Christ. 

Fig, 18 is a cross to tie covered with evergreens and 
flowers. The circle in the centre is to lie made of a piece 
of canc stretched round and covered with calico. On 
this an appropriate inscription or monogram may be 
placed. 

Fig. 19 is St. Andrew's cross ; St. Andrew is the patron 
saint of Scotland, .according to the mediawal belief. Fig. 20 
is the Maltese cross, used by the Knights of that island 
and Knights Templars. 'I'he Mtdtcsc cross is often con* 
founded with the heraldic cross, Fig. 21. Another 
heraldic cross and circle, Fie. 22, is an emblem of salva* 
tion and eternity; Fig. 23, tlic cross trefoil, and Fig. 24, 
the cross pomde, arc also heraldic, and so arc Figs. 35 
and 26; tne latter is called the crosslet, or four crosses 
combined. Fig. 37 is a comliination of the circle, the 
cross, and the initials of Christ. Cut out and covered 
with evergreen, especially holly or cypress, mounted on a 
circle of calico, with a thick border of real iinniortcllcs or 
hoU^, and an outer border of leaves, it forms an excellent 
device. The initial letters .are to be of berries or flowers. 

The initials I.II.S. are so gencr.iUy used, that many 
neglect the l.H.C. {yt-sus Humanilatis Consolator), 
equally appropriate, or the XI*. signifying Christ, the 
first two letters of the name in Greek (XPlZTOS), sec 
Fig. 39. Fig, yr» is the (Ireek cross, and that of St George 
for England: it is this which is iHirne on our English 
flag. Wc may observe in this [ilacc that the victory of 
.St. George over the Dragon is an allegory typical of the 
conquest of sin, or extirpation of heathenism; and .St. 
I’atrick’s expulsion of the reptiles from Ireland is a like 
fable. I’he cross of Iona-••tne Irish cross—is shown in 
Fig,’31. Without the circle, it would be the pectoral 
cross, worn by persons of distinction in early ages- -that 
is, in the sixth century. Strange that only 500 ye.ars after 
the coming of Christ, such corruption should have crept 
into His Church as that the cross itself, by its special 
form, should be used as an crnbicin of social distinction. 
Fig. 33 is a very curious Christian symbol. It represents 
the Trinity in the triangle, each side of which proceeds 
from a ball or circle containing a letter of each Sacred 
Name. P. is for Pattr, the Father, F'. for Filius, the 
Son, S.S. for SaMetks Spintus, the Holy Ghost. In the 
centre is the word Dfus (clod) connected by three in one 
again, and the words e.r/, non fst (is, and is not) contain 
the mystery of the Trinity in words. 


SOCIETY.— 1 . 

ETlQUEt rE or VtSTTlNG, ETC. 

Some knowledge of the social code of ceremonious rules 
and forms is indispensable to everyone who desires to pass 
through the world rcs|>cctably and respected. Whether in 
a domestic sphere or in the more distant relations of social 
life, certain oce.astons demand .an especial line of 
conduct to be followed by persons thrown into mutual 
contact: and these observances cannot be aeglccted 
without peril to personal advancement, and, what is a 
consideration of more rahie still, peril to the preservation 
of sympathetic feeling so desirable to maintain between 
individuals closely connected by, perchance, family tics. 
Whether mere strangers be in question, or members of 
the some kindred, it is most desirable that the estabUdied 
ndcs of etiquette should be observed. 

With regard to the meaning of the word itself, it is 
a pity that a more extended sense is not attached to its 
use. Strictly speaking, the word “etiquette" was fonneriy 
applied to a card on which court observances and required 
ceremonies were inscribed. From this derivation has 
doubtless arisen the impression that all rales for be> 
haviour in society are or a conventional i^ancter, and 


devoid td hearty good-mil characteristic of more intimate 
intercourse, wbi^ in reality, no prescribed forms of pidite- 
ness can be pleasing unless they proceed from a kindly 
disposition, and are proffered in a rirtt honest i^it of 
cordiality. Fictitious attempts at pduteness soon ih e B e 
themselves upon close acquamtanee. 

It is, perhaps, in the shdter which the rules of society 
afford to persons who desire to live in a circumspect and 
unoffending manner tow'ards all men, that the true vahie oe 
social etiquette lies. No one needs a code of observanocs 
to live happily with well-tried friends and beloved Tela- 
tives. But manifold are the circumstances undet whiclb 
for instance, an acquaintanceship is hastily formed, ana 
as s]>ecdily found unsuitable. To make desirable acquain¬ 
tances, and to di^ngage oneself from those which are 
not found convenient, wing wants most cAmmonly felL 
wc will endeavour to describe the most effectual mode of 
securing both objects, according to the prescribed rules 
of etiquette. 

At the outset the custom of licing introduced by a 
mutual acquaintance is the first canon to lx; olisc'rvea in 
making the acquaintance of a stranger. As a general 
rule no one is supposed to l>c conscious of the presence of 
any person without having been previously introduced, 
or “ presented,” us the more modem term is. The merest 
mention of the iramcs of the .assembled individuals is 
sufficient if the occasion on which they meet be of a 
casual nature. For example, on a ladv entering an apart¬ 
ment where several persons arc assembled, if strangers to 
her, the host or hostess need simply mention the name 
of the new comer, and indicate by a slight sign the 
persons whose acquaintance the guest might wish to 
m.ake, to have complied with the retjuired form. In a 
large party this step is unnecessary. The duly of the 
ficrson who receives the guest is then confined to 
introducing the different inemliers of the comp.any with 
whom the greatest stranger is likely to be thrown into 
immediate contact. 

Of late an attempt has been made to do .away watii the 
formal introduction of visitors to each other when the place 
of meeting happens to be under the roof of .some mutii&l 
friend. But the new fashion has not become general,; 
Fmglish people, especially, are not prone to make advances, 
even under the most .auspicious circumstances, unless 
they arc tolerably certain of their ground. At the same 
time, if a few friends meet upon a select occasion, such as 
a dinner, it would be ill-mannered to w'ait for a formal 
introduction before exchanging rcm.arks on any matter of 
general conversation. Stnnctimes it happens that a par¬ 
ticular introduction is for a time impossible. It should 
then be taken for granted that all ^csts present, by 
special invitation, are suitable for each offiers acquam- 
unce. The acquaintance.ship, however, need not be 
renewed on a future occasion. Persons thus thrown 
together may meet the next day, if they please, as tixal 
strangers. 

The introduction of mutual sbangers at dancing ssrties 
is subject to the same rules. Parties who have danced 
in the same quadrille or in other dances .ore not expected 
to recognise each other afterwards, unless intimately 
acquainted with friends on either side. The option Vf 
recognising an acquaintance thus made resu with the 
lady. If on meeting her partner on a subsequent occa¬ 
sion rite pleases to oow, there is no imprcqiriety in her 
doing so. Jn no case must the gentleman make the first 
sign of recognition. Also, with regard to the meeting of 
persons <m business matters, the mutual acquaintanoe 
need be carried no further than the intercourse whidt 
has occasioned the acquaintanceship. Peofde who are 
possessed of ordinary tact, generally mana^ to avoid 
giving what is commonly termed a "direct cut” to Mich 
acquaintances, by not observing each other. how¬ 
ever, direct conuct is quite Inevitable, the slightest 
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RCQgaitloB is sioqtle courtesy between persons of the 
isme nnk in life. 

Whenever disparity c{ age or povtion exists between 
indmdnals that have been presented to each other by a 
mut^ friend, the person superior in ye.trs or station 
idhouid be the nrst to make the advance. If the younger 
or inferior should venture to take the initiative, he must 
be prepared for a rebuff, the more cutting, possibly, from 
the polite hauteur with which the expected s.i)utatifln 
s ippy be granted. Betureen equals the hu^ always 
, malm the advance; but not if superiority of age and 
station exists on the part of the gentleman. 

When it is desired to confer an honour on a person 
by being presented to another, somewhat of formality of 
manner is usual. It is always customary to present the 
inferior in staaion to the superior individual, atxompany* 
ing the act of presentation by such words as, “ Allow me 
to present Mr., or Mrs., nr Miss So.and-so or, if the 
favour has been especially asked for, the introducer may 
say, " Mr. or Mrs. .So-and-so is very desirous of making 
our ac«u.aintancc, if you will allow me to present him, or 
er." When permission is given, the individual may 
be introduced in the usual form. The introducer having 
complied with the request, leaves the new acquaintanres 
to converse on any matter of common interest to them, 
selves. 

Letters of introduction arc frequently asked of friends 
to their acquaintances, when a stranger is about to travel 
abroad, or reside in a new neighbourhood. These letters 
should always be given into the hands of the person 
seeking the favour unsc.'dcd. Hy doing so, permission is 
tacitly given the recipient to read the contents, in order 
that he may see precisely the light in which he is pre¬ 
sented to his future actniamtancc. Letters of introduc¬ 
tion should be closed wnen presented. The most usual 
mode of forwarding such loiters to their destination is by 
enclosing them in .an cnvelofar containing a card bearing 
the name and address of the new comer. If the person 
to whom the letter of introduction is addressed desires to 
honour his corespondent’s rc>:ommcndation, he loses no 
time in callingmt the address indicated, and offering such 
civilities as may be expected. The most friendly form 
ol*such offers consists in an invitation to dine ; which, 
under ordinary circumstances, should lie declined, unless 
the invitation be accompanied by very forcible reasons. 
Whether an invitation to dinner be given or not, the visit 
should be returned within at least three days fr'irc the 
0 time one has been receivcfl, or earlier if possible, i'he 
above rules apply equally to ladies. 

On a stranger or a family arriving in a neighbourhood, 
it is the duly of the elder inhabitants to leave cards. If 
the acquaintances thus presenting themselves are de¬ 
sirable, it is usual for the visit to M returned* personally, 
or cards left, within one week, ’fhe latter rule is very 
conducive to good feeling in remote neighbourhoods, 
where it is now-a-days mostly in force. In the suburbs 
of larg^ towns a less hospitable reception generally awaits 
strangers, causing acquaintanceship to be deferred till 
something is known of the new comers. These oppor¬ 
tunities are of frequent occurrence, and need but a little 
cqpdiality to become occasions of forming an agreeable 
society. In proportion to the number of residents who 
are of the latter way of thinking, suburbs are more or 
less desirable localities to reside in. 

Viritors to large towns, where their acquaintances are 
necessarily much scattered, usually announce thdr arrival 
by simply enclosing their address-cards to any persons 
iriiom tiMy%iay wish to receive. Intimate acquaintances 
are not ta^tetid to wait for similar announcements, but 
caB as soon as they leant the arrival and address of the 
expected visiteir. 

^ In all cases, it is the person who is the new comer that 
nrst receives ^ers of hospitality. 


A slight acquaintanceship may be kept afive for an 
indefinite period, 1 ^ occasional morning calls. Many 
valuable connKtioas are preserved by no other means 
than by periodically leaving a card at a patron^ bouse. In 
return for a similar dvility received. Within a wet* of 
having been formally introduced to an individiial, it Is 
not unusual for cards to be left. In all cases of doulx aa 
to who shall take the initiative, the rules above stated 
should be observed. Whenever death, illness, or any 
domestic event affecting the happiness or welfare of a 
family is generally known, by advenisement in the public 
journals or otherwise, it is customary for acquaintances 
to leave cards of inquiry, condolence, congratulation 
and so forth. No words need be written on such cards, 
unless it be particularly wished. A suitable message 
given to the servant explains the intention of the ca^ 
Cards turned down at the corner signifV-eithcr that they 
have been sent by a serv'ant, or tlmt tfie visitor had n» 
intention of paying a personal visit beyond the thimold 
of the residence. 

Whenever a family is in .ifftiction, cards of Inquiry 
be left daily, if desired, without tlte compliment being 
returned. At the tennination of the malady, or on the 
decease of the sufferer, it is usual for the head of th% 
family to acknowledge a sense of the kindness received, 
by sending cards or printed notes returning thanks for 
inquiries. Such notices luving been rcinved, it is gene¬ 
rally understood that the family is prepared to receive 
visitors in the usual manner. 

After death has taken place in a family, visitors are not 
expected to c.vU personally beyond the door, until a week 
after the funeral, Distant acquaintances should defer 
their risits for a still longer period. 

Interviews of a business nature with strangers should 
be short, and the subject of conversation should be con¬ 
fined to matter on which the interview has been sought. 
It need not be mentioned that punctual i'v is the essc-nce 
of politeness on these occasions, and th ti >i person failing 
to keep an ap[>ai,<unent is not entitled to courteous 
consideration. 

At certain seasons of the year, complimentary visits are 
very properly paid by persons who have even vciy slight 
acquaintance with each other. At C'hristmas-iimc, for 
instance, young people may seasonably leave cards on 
tlieir patrons and superiors in age and position in society. 
'1‘his pnocticc has long obtained in r ranee, wherc^ on 
New Year’s U.iy, everyone tails on friends and relatives. 
Except when very intimate, callers do not enter the 
house i the mere act of leaving a canl signifies a friendly 
intention. Year by yc.ir this excellent and pleasant 
practice of keeping ti^cthcr one's connection, and pro¬ 
pitiating the gCKid offices of those who have it in trieir 
power to advance one’s interest in life, is iKComing moro 
generally .adopted. 

I’eoptc who live at a distance from their acquaintances 
often enclose cards. Plain visiting-cards are suitable fur 
people of the same age and station. Elders generally 
send “ Christmas cards ” to the youthful members of thefir 
acquaintance. These picture-cards arc now an extensive 
.article of commerce, and great expense may be incurred 
in the purchase of such gifts, liut the latter is not a 
necessary compUment, and those who cannot alTord the 
outlay should not be detcixcd from expressing thdr good¬ 
will by any consideration of the kind. 

If, after having returned all visits, and made auitablc 
acknowledgments of favours recelvM by leaving cards, 
&c., the visits of an individual are not reciprocated, 
cessation of similar acts of courtesy should occur. At 
the same time, every allowance diould be made for the 
dificfcnt circumsunces in life which may interfere to 
prevent a system of formal visiting, and no offence 
should be taken for what may be unavoidable, or unkaa 
some unjustifiable n^Iect is apparent. 
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COOKERY.—LV. 

SAUSAGE-MZATS, IDRCEMEATS, AND PAT^S. | 

The sausages made in certain parts of England m much 

? ixcd—as those from Epping, Norwich, Oxford, and 
ambridge. The sausages made at Bologna and Got* 
tingen, on the Continent, are also much esteemed by 
epicures, l^c last-named sausages, and smoked and 
dried meats from all parts of Europe, may now be bought 
at the Italian warehouses in London—as bams from 
Westphalia and Bayonne; beef from Hamburg: boars* 
heads, and savoury pies of meat and game from 
Straslxmrg ; besides varieties of potted game, salted and 
potted fish, &c. 

Oxford and Cambridge Sausage-meats are made M fol* 
lows:—'fake 1} pounds of pig-meat, cut from the grisldns, 
without any skin ; i pound of veal; and pounds of 
beef suet. Mince these meats separately, very finely; 
then mix them with a dessertspoonful of dried, powderM, 
and sifted sage ; petiper and salt to taste ; ana the well- 
beaten yolks and whites of five eggs. The whole should 
be thorou^ly beaten together, ns much depends upon the 
mixing. The meat should be kept closely pressed down 
in a stone jar. Oxford sausugc-incat is mostly dressed 
in small flat cakes, flavoured over before frying; but 
formerly it was put into small skins. The above receipt 
Theodore Hook got from Oxford, when he was writing 
his “Adventures of Peter Priggins, the College Scout."’ 
The Oxford sausages are not so choice in appearance as 
the Cambridge and Epping, which have a ^cater pro¬ 
portion of veal. The Oxmrd, to some tastes, arc of 
better flavour—the plainer they are, the better they dress 
for breakfast. If put in skins, they should be irans* 
parent, that the meat should be seen tiirougli. They keep 
good two or three days in a cold place in summer, and 
nearly a week in winter, with care. 

/’.wvl' aud Jteef Sausages. —Chop finely a pounds of 
fat and lean pork, and 2 (Xiunds of lean beef; season with 
ground bl.ick pepper, allspice, .md salt, and put into skins. 
.Smoke four d.iys, or until the saus-ages turn red, with saw¬ 
dust in a tub, us hams arc smoked. When wanted, boil 
half an hour. 

Hee/ .'^ausatres.—Chop very finely 3 pounds of lean beef 
and I i pounds of suet, and mix well with a tcaspoonful 
of pounded sage, the s.'unc of thyme and allspice, ami 
pepper and salt to taste. Put the meat into sKins, welt 
cleaned) and washed. 

Pori Sausages, —Chop finely a pound of the inward 
fat of the pig, and half tne quantity of lean pork ; also a 
few sage-leaves and a little lemon-thyme, and grate three 
taUcspoonfuls of bread; mix these well together, and 
season with salt and black pepper, grated nutmeg, and 
pounded macc and cloves. Put the meat into skins, or 
pock it in a j.-ir, and tic it4>ver; to be fried in rolls or 
cakes, when wanted. Or chop finely 6 pounds of pork, 
as above, with which mix 1 spoonful of ground allspice; 
I spoonful of pounded sage and thyme mixed ^ i ounce 
of ^pper and i ounce of salt With this mneture fill 
the skins, aiut hang them in a dry {dace. wThe skins 
should be previously twined on a stick, well scraped and 
washed, and kt^t In salt and water two heg^ before 
filling. In ntaking all kinds of sausages, it » important 
to keep out pieces of skin, sinew, andlxme. 

IVurtemburg Sausaigts are prepared of blood, liver, 
bacon, braii)% mill^ bread, and meat, and mixed t<^:e^er 
with salt and spices; the mixture is then put into 
akingi and next boiled smoked. When thesegadsases 
art wdl prepared, they may be preserved for, monuu, 
and frimish a nourishing, savoury food; bat when the 
spices and siUt are defiewnt, and particularly when they 
are smoked too late or not sufficiently, they undergo a 
peculiar kind of putrefaction, which bqgiiw at dm centre 
of the saus^es, and is poisonous. 


Foram»at,—ZvH into smell |deces ipouod of loBi 
bee^ 1 pound of beef soet, and | pound of £a becoai 
beat tnm together in a marlde mortar, wHb half a tea* 
spoonful of powdere d thyme and najotaia, the same of 
mund aUsfnce, and half the quantity of pounded maoa 
Season with pepper and salt, and mix with the wbeKtssp 
weD-beaten eggs, 

Feaf Fereemeat .—Scrape 1 pound of veal and | pocmd 
of fat bacon; beat them well t^ether in a marlde moitai*| 
adding the crumb of a French roll, powdered mace and 
nutmeg l drachm each, t taUespoonful of chopped onitAs. 
panley, and mushroom, with pepper and s^ Mix all 
this together udth two well-beaten eggs, and rub it through 
a sieve. This forcemeat may be used on all occasions tot 
balls, pies, &c. If rolled op in balls, covered thickly with 
bread-crumbs, fried in hot fat, and senred with fried 
panley, it makes a nice dish. 

Strasbourg P&tis dt Foie Gras are made of the liven 
of geese, which are enlarged to an unnatund sixe by the 
process of shutting the birds up siiwty in coops too 
narrow to allow them to turn, and stuffing them twice a 
day with maize. They are generally k^t in a dark cellar, 
and winter is the season for fattening them, cooUms 
being essenttaL Sulphur is steeped in the water given to 
the birds to increase their appetite. Strange stoi^ have 
been told of the cruelties practised in fattening the geese, 
or rather their livers, by nailing their feet to a plank, 
and placing them before a great fire; hence persons 
began to fed some qualms of conscience for indulging in 
these luxuries, obtained by such cruel means. But Soyer 
examined the subject at Strasbourg, and declared the 
above stories to be altogether devoid of truth. Up to 
the age of eight months, the geese are allowed to feed 
at full liberty in the open air ; they are then brought to 
market, and sold to persons whose business it is to 
fatten them for killing ; they arc placed in coops, and fed 
for a month or five weeks, three times a da), with whe^ 

, and allowed as much water as they please. Each bird 
i cats about a bushel of com during the process of fatten- 
; ing ; and the water of Strasbourg, it is said, contributes 
i to increase the sixe of the liver. \Vhen?hufficieatly At, 
j they are killed. We give this explanation in order ^t 
I humane persons may not be deterred from eating Vbe 
Strasbourg by the absurd stories of the fattening. 

Sausage Foils. —Take equal portions of cold roast veal 
and ham, or cold fowl and tongue; cbo]> these together 
very small, season with powdered sweet herbs, sah, and 
cayenne pepper; mix well together, and put a portion of 
the choppea and seasoned meat, rolled together, into puff* 
paste to cover it; and bake for half an hour in a brisk 
oven. These rolls arc excellent eating, either hot or 
cold, and are especially adapted for travelling or {Hc-nic 
parties. 

To collar Pig’s Head,—Scow well the bead and ears, 
and remove the hair, snout, eyes, and brain. Soak it for 
twelve hours in water; then drain it, and salt it five or six 
days with common sah and saltpetre. BoU it sufficiently 
to idlow die bones to be taken out; then sprink]#it with 
salt and pepper, and roll up the he^ and ears, the diidc 
towards urn thin en<L so as to make the roll of equal size; 
the pig's feet may Ukewite be boned and put round,^ 
outside. Bind tm whtrie in a broad upc with a clwh, 
boil it till tender, put a heavy weight upon it, and when 
cold, remoi'e the cloth. It may be kept in or out of 
pickle, of salt and water and vinegar, to be boiled often. 
A fine smKC for pig’s head, feet, and ears, may be made 
by boiling a gallon of wheat-bran in a gaOon of water, for 
half an h^r, adding four ounces of salt, a bay-leaf or two, 
and a sprig of rosemary. Strain it and use cold. To 
collar a pbgt head to reMmUe brawn, salt it longer, and 
with more salqietre than just directed, addiiw pieces of 
lean pork, and ooming the whole with cow-he^to imiute 
the horn. 
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DECORATIONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
OTHER SEASONS.—II. 


Some of the designs already iliusirated 
are 5uit.ible for house decorations, 
rhe texts on calico, framed in evergreen wreaths, are 
pniticuiarly suitable, and also such words as “ Peace and 
Good WUl towards Men,” “ Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour,” “ Welcome,” “Glory to G^,” &c. 




touched, but blank spaces covered. 

A font that has not a carved cover 
may be enriched with a flat tofi^ de» 
corated with flowers in clay. The 
Late Pointed style of architecture, as 
it is called, which has columns with 
shafts marked by flutes, large windows near tenduNV 
and screen •work, is best omamcntoil sniddsi 

monograms, and small ornaments fSrequently placed. 
The columns should not be wreathed. Philn CMumitt 


Mf 


If there is a gallery to the church, it may be c. na* 
^mented by tying garlands of evergreens dote tmnaher on 
a rope with twin& so as to form a ctirdon. Fasten it 
along the front of the gallery in regular festoons, with a 







dddd ssrer the hoQow of each festoon. A art of banners 
* 5 . W .»?« this volume), bearing the 
Cbriatiaa anrilwtes, Fahh, Hope, Charity, Perseverance. 
PMy > Limg>si|flfaring, Love to God, Forbeiuance, Pimycx, 
nmptL HiouUty, Smpatby, Ac., could be very eflecrivety 
npsd. wnrtsr dmfewsjhould be dressed whn moderate^ 
rtsafl b esutis ti of hdlW sad benies. The columns should 
be wseathedwirii coramnoT e v ergr een . 

The deoeraiions of churches should be in keeping with 
the asdfltactnie. Ridi carved snuk dktuld not be 


may have gariands of flowers leand the capitsls and 
base, with or without wreaths ait down dion. The 
mere cir(^ round the capitals of odumns and the 
disfday of texts on the hare wt^ suits the hcaw 
Nonnan architecture best The Early Pointed style ut 
very weU decorated with geometrical combinatiaos of 
ornament 
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DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. ETC 


To obtain the shape of a shield, lint draw a heart on 
|Nu>er, making it rather long for the width; aAcrwards 
rule a straight line across the top, marking above the 
semicircles. TI» shield shape is thus constructed. 
Shields may be suspended by coloured ribbon below the 
capitals of columns, the capitals having wreaths of ever' 
gretm round them. 

Fig. 3 is an illustration of the decoration of church 
pillars. The two styles shown in ^ and B should not be 
mixed in one church, a is decorated with a double 
wreath at the top, and a shield hung on the column by 
means of ribbon or coloured tape, a is an evergreen 
cordon. If the decoration » is used, then lictwcen the 
arches shields may be placed in the manner shown, sus* 
pendMl by a ribbon with a triple bow. A nail must be 
fixed in the wail, to which a bunch of evergreens can be 
tied. The shield is hung over this by the ribbon fn*m a 
second nail higher up, and the ribbon passed behind the 
bouquet of evergreens. 

Fig. 3 is galhiry decoration, Hanners, or circles, or 
devices in evergreen, may take the place of shields in the 
way sliown in Fig. i. The cross is made of yellow 
flowtrs, the circle of black flowers, and there is a while 
eye in the centre. Such devices may be alternate with 
twisted festoons or smaller festoons, or they may only 
occur three times in the length pf the gallery, accord' 
ing to taste and resources. There should be a handsome 
device for the organ gallery, if there be one; a Liige 
text in flowers at least. Where an organ gallery exists, 
it should always display one of the best ornaments made 
for the church. 

To decorate a schoolroom or hall for Christmas, make 
« cordon of evergreens on a rope. Fix nails close to the 
ceiling at roguhir intcrv.als, and susficnd the cordon in 
festoons. Make hoops of crinoline cane, which cost a 
halfpenny each, as large as a family tea-tray. Hang these 
on the walls at intervals, after they have been covered 
with cvergrMns. Cut a number of pieces of scarlet, blue, 
and yellow silk or glazed calico, like banner hand-screens. 
Take ii sheet of gold^aper, pencil letters on the b.ick. 


and cut them out. 


these form sentences on the 


tenners, such ns “A Merry CTwistmas," “Welcome,” 
•lie Merry and Wise," “Peace and C.ood Will.” Cut 
fringe from the gold paper and edge the banners. Cut 
cane the length of the top, gum the lop of the tenner 
over the canc, and fix pink tiipc ends to hang it from 
the wall, as the shields are hung in Fig. i. A tenner 
is to be placed in the centre of each hoop. The cordon 
of flowers round the top bf the wall will be improved 
by a few crimson and pink paper flowers, sewn on at 
intervals. To make these, fold in strips a sheet of tissue 
paper; trace a tea-saucer on it, and cut out the round 
from the doubled paper. Crimp the paper with a reader's 
knife. About six rounds, sewn together in the centre at 
the back and pinched into sh.ipe, make the rose. At 
the principal end of the room let the cordon from the 
ceiling fmti a double festoon, with white calico between 
the loops, on which an appropriate Mntcnce or motto is 
insrribra. • 

rieces of crinoline cane, or lath, tied across and covered 
with evcipeen bound on with twine, make g<x>d crosses 
fur church decoration. 

To mafrie texts of cut-out letters, paper, silk, cloth, 
or velvet may be used. The initial letter of every word 
may be large and of one colour, the other letters smalt 
and black, or of another colour. Or ahernate colours 
may be used for the words. Wall-paper offers a go^ 
ground for texts. Red cloth paper, as a ground, may 
have on it blue, gold, and Uack letten. Uue cloth paper 
•-gold, sculet, gre^ and silver ktl^ Pale grew— 
scarl^. goM, and violet fetters. Violet—red, gold, silver, 
and Unck. Suitable papers and substances for text 
grounds. MO morocco paper, paper imitatmg straw pUit,' 


; fancy wood, mother-of-pearl, aud papers trith MnnH gold 
' pmtems on them. These fancy ps^*^ ^ ^ Ixd of 
most fancy stationers, and the wall-papers from paper- 
hangers. To make the crosses and circles correctly, 
a bm of instruments is needed—orw that a 

compass, a rule, and a bow-pendi. A box lid, if quite 
even, may be substituted for a rule. A bow-pencH can 
be improvised by taking a drawing-pin or a packing-needle 
and tying a string to it. Suck it well in the paper. 
Measure the distance for the size of the circle, and UMhe« 
other end of the string to the pencU. Then cacry the 
I pencil all round on the paper at the full length of the 
string. Drawing-pins auo serve to fix texts m many 
parts of a church. Ihey may be inserted aU round lite 
borders, and they do not damage woodwork, which is a 
recommendation for their use. * 

Paste all the letters to be used in fprming a text at the 
back, and lay them on a clean newspaper. Do not put 
more paste than necessary. Fix on one at a time, presv 
ing it with a clean soft rag or handkerchief—so as to 
absorb and remove any superfluous moisture-^or a few 
sheets of blotting paper. 

To make the paste, t.ike three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and as much powdered rosin as will lie on a shilling, 
Mix nicely in half a pint of water, and then stir it over 
the fire in a saucepan till it boils. Hoil it for five minutes. 
Use cold. It will not keep long. The paste-brush must 
be cleansed in boiling water, and wiped every time it is 
used. 

In mcdi.eval times the following significance was given 
to colourWhite was enibicniuticul of light, jMrity, 
virginity, faith, joy, and life. Carmine red, of Qtrisi s 
passion and death, of royalty, of the Holy Spirit, and of 
fire. Blue, of truth, constancy, piety. D.irk red, of anger, 
war, and bloodshed, (iold and bright ycUtiw, of the 
sun, of brightness, m.trri.igc, and fruitfulness. Dingy 
yellow, of deceit and jealousy. Green, of hope, of spring, 
prosperity, victory, immorality. Violet, of love, truth, 
i humility, passion, and suffering. Black, of death, moum- 
I ing, humiliation; also of the earth. Bluowwith gojd stars, 

' of heaven. White and red roses, of lov^' and innocence, 
or love and wisdom. • 

HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS, ETC. 

We now come to that branch of our subject which 
treats directly of household decoration. As Christmas 
decorations arc “but for a season,” it is not necessary 
th.'it they should be of expensive materials, or elaborate^ 
workmanship; on the contrary', the cheapness and sim¬ 
plicity of the means used in producing the effect, seem 
often to enhance the pleasure received from looking 
upon it In a room furnished as most of our modem 
rooms are, the decoration will necessarily be frequently 
bestowed upon the furniture, pictures, &c., rather than on 
the room itself; but we shall proceed to show simple and 
inexpensive means, by whicn, in addition to the usual 
wreaths round pief-glas.s and picture-frames, andifestoons 
from chandeliers to coraiceik mottoes breathii^ a senti¬ 
ment of greeting and hospitality to friends, or suggestions 
of the duties of Christmas-tide, may be quickly produa^ 
and with good and pleasing effect 4 

/w-rsJAw.—This will te found most usefiiL either for 
borders to scrolls bearing mottoes or texts, or for fotming 
devices generally. It is best made by cutting old nesrs- 
pape^ or sheets of waste paper into loiw snips, ^bout 
two inches wide, and upon these sewing, with black cotton, 
ivy-leaves strijqied from their stalks. These shoold te 
sewn on so that no port of the paper can 0b seen when 
the strips,af fibbon are nailed upw the srall, mid core 
should be ^en to have the edges ms levd as possibles 
without being too fonnaL Of course, hdUy-feaves wimh 
answer the purpose equally wcU, birt th^ are not so 
pfeasoat to work with as ivy, and faunel it somewlitt loo 
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to «p peMMiee, exeept wbea used at a considerable j reverse, acconbng to tbe cotour of the wall upon iritich it 
frtm the ground. ^ ^ ^ ^ j is fixed : the letters generally^ dark Uue, purpto or blii^i 

.iVlo, if t^ room 


Grmtiul ftr StroUs. —The best ground for scrolls is 1 with crimson or deep red initials ; the slnel 
paper—aklm^ gto^d calico is sometimes used—and be papered with crimson hangings, blue, chi 
thu ni^ be of any colour to harmonise with the general ’ “ oj^ hand ^ (the bodge of courtesy and I 
appearance of the room, or to please the taste of the gold ; the whole bordeietl with ivy*ribbon. 

decoratm. Generally, however, the common cartridge scrolls may be made for any room with suitable mottoes'; 
paper will be found to have as gi^ an effect as any. as, for an entrance*hall, “Welcome;'’ for a ballroom 
This should be cut—if the scroU is intendc'd to be at any the wcU-known line from By'ron would be appropriate >- 
Mi sm ne e above the eye—into strips about a foot wide, and “On with the dance, let joy be unconfincaj"—or from 

•s long as the sheet of paper will allow; while, where the Shakespeare, for a rtKim on the occasion 


the room 


u long as the sheet of paper will allow; while, where the Shakespeare, for a rtwm on the occasion of old family 
ribbon or scroll folds over so as to show its reverse side, gatherings; “This d.»y wc keep an old-accuaiomed feast, 
a cdoured paper should be used. Orange, crimson, or U will frequently be the case that, on the occasion of 
blue paper wiu be found to relieve the white with good larger meetings of friends, concerts, lectures, &c., school* 
effect. ^ • rooms or even bams may require to he decorated, In order 

* Letttrs .—^These are best cut out of coloured paper, to make their appearance for the time hannoniae with 
and although the tgste of the present day inclines to the .amusement or object of the evening. For rooms 
everything medimval, wc think, for household decoration, such as these more decoration is rerpiireo, and generally 
that more modernised letters arc preferable, from their Iwttcr edeett can be obtained, as there are no paiwp 
being far, more legible to the majority of readers, whilst, hangings or cornices to be injur^ by the driving of nails, 
at the same time, they yr &c., and the decorator is 

possess sufficient quaint* _ _ \ J/ consequence compam* 

ness and ornamental Cv lively untrammelled. An 

character. It will be yTh almost unlimited quan* 


found best to first cut 
out an alphal)et in card* 
board, by which means 
it becomes a mere me* 
chanic.il labour of a few 
minutes to mark out on 
coloured paper a con¬ 
siderable number of let¬ 
ters, and by doubling the 
paper twice, four ,letters 
may be cut out at a tune. 
The height of the letters 
should he from two to 
three inches less than the 
width of the scroll, in 
ordgr to allow of' the ivy- 
ribmn being brought 
sufficiently over its edge 
to effectually conceal it. 
The colour of the letters 



lily of i\7-ribboii will 
always Ih* found useful, 
if not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and one of the best 
effects we have ever teen 
was obtained by merely 
diaiicring the walls with 


f flower in each lozenge, 

and a smaller one at tne 
& intersection of tbe strips of 

fr iv^-ribbon. As the walls 

of these u>< :ns arc gene¬ 
rally of !! light colour, 
the flowris m the centre 
of the lo/engc should lie 
of dark roloiired paper, 
while for tliusc at die 
intrrseciions of the ivy* 


will be a m.-itter of choice ; from experience, however, wc j ribbon, nothing is Ijciter lh.Tin white, pink, or orange. The 

E refer for the ordinary letters of the motto or text a da;k | breadth of the lorcnge-spaccs should depend ujwn the 
lue, purple, or black, with crimson or rtnl for initials, > '• ■ size of the loqin, and may vary front one fwil to two ; the 
Vometimes for whole words which seem to require spcciid I lines of dark ivy-ribbon may, if desired, In; relieved with 
prominence. If a gold initial be ilcsiietl, it would be well to; lim-s of scarlet la|K. 

place it upon a coloured ground—blue is, perhaps, best— • j J'toweri for Z^ia^rrx.---Although for wreaths and fes 


lettering; but we have seen very nice effects got by putting when made of the starltkc conventional shape. ’I'o make 
white liters on a blue ground. In all cases of temmrary these, lake strips of p,in<-r of any colour, and from four 
decorations we advise cutiinE the letters out of coloured to six inches long by about one inch wulc; fold several 


expeditious, while the eflect is often better, owing to the; paltem, cut ihem out of ine proper form ; imn laxing 
greater brilliancy of the colours. i a number of th«'m, not fewer than twelve, place them side 

StarUt 7 a/r.—This will be found very useful, and to ^ by side, and tic them across the middle with urtlon, open 
have a good effect in conjunction with the ivy-riblxm, and ’ them, ami arrange them in the forri of the complete 
is Adf useful for forming the lines of diaper patterns on ; flower (Fig. 4), and pm a pin through the centre to fix 
plain walls. In operation it will be found advisable, when j them by. For the largr r flowers .1 longer and somewhat 
the letters are cut out, to lay the whole scroll or design out j wider strip of p.ipcr will be necessary.^ 
on the floor, and then to arrange the letters loosely in their I PiXptr PatUrm ^or imilatinc .stainra Glass.— instead 
pl«r^ When property arranged and spaced, apply a little I <*f covering the windows ol scliwlrooms with curtains, a 
gum or paste to each one separately, and stick it down ! good effect may be obtainnl by filling the lozenge-shaped 
smoothly in place. The scroll will afterwards be fixed ' panes of glass with fleurs-dc-hs, crosses, &c., cut out of 
on the nrail with a few fine Ucks, and the ivy-ribbon nailed . paper. If intended to Ire seen in the eventiq;, it is bctici, 
over its edges, thus forming a border. Afterwards, by | since the glass attars black at night, to cut these out of 
ownns ef the scarlet upe, a red line may be drawn almve 1 thick light-coiourM paper; but If they are to be seen bv 
and below the letters. We have given an example j daylight, thin paper and transpvent colours arc test A 
of a text made in this manner. The scroll is a ribl^ j red cross, and a light blue or yellow fleur-do-lis to altet* 
made of whii^ camidge paper, srith a crimson or blue f nate panes has a good effect 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


CAaifu.^Thetc are very uveful in giving a I of mimitely-divided meUL The find^inwtdeKd fM « 
fcliy^lke effect to a room, and taking off the somewhat 1 silver is then to be mixed with strong mu c ily t;, fsenuM 
eombre effect i 4 dailc evergreena The making of them ! from the whitest gum arabic, and preserved m a uMw 
will furnish amusement to the younger members of the j for use. If this liquidgold or sdverte plKcd ina mnas^ 


family, as they are made very easily. The links are 
formed of strips of rather thick paper of various coli^, 
about six inches long, and from half an inch to an inch 
wide. One link being made of red paper, a strip of green 
is passed through it, and the ends pasted Uwethcr. The 
choice of colours will of course lie a matter of taste. 

Ivy lirackth. —I'licse are useful in relieving the datness 
of walls, and serve to place busts, vases of flowers, &c., 
upon. ‘Ihcy arc made of rough one-inch deal. When 
nailed ag.iinst the wall they arc dressed with ivy until no 
part of the wood can be seen (Fig. 5). 

There is another kind of decoration which is very 
pleasing in its effect. In this, conventional ornament is 
sparingly employed, and the chief material used is the 
smaJI-Icavcd Wy found clinging to trees or over-running 
banks. This is tastefully trained .along string-courses 


shell or small saucer, and suffered to it foqiis the 
gold and silver paints employed fw ill umin ati n g aaa gild* 
mg drawings and other artistic works. 

Permamni Markin^ink /or UHen, firv.—A good and 
permanent marking-iM for linen may be made bv die* 
solving platinum in a mixture of three parts bydrochipric* 
acid ana one of nitric acid, and Icttin^^^ solution go os( 
until the acid can dissolve no more. The liquid is then 
to be diluted with water, and some caustic potash adde^ 
Some sugar and gum roust also be put' in to thicken it 
All writing donp with this ink afterwards quires a hot 
flat-iron to be passed over it, to make the writing indelible. 

How to proUutt it Crystai/tHe Appearance on Tin Plate.' 
—A beautiful crystalline ap{)c.-irance^y be produced on 
tin plate by making the metal hot and then pourii^ over 
its surface a mixture of three parts of hydrochloric acid 


over windows, and about walls, so as to suggest the idea ! tmd one of nitric acid, when a lieautiful var^ated crys* 
of an ivy-plant having forced its way within, as it some-; lallinc appearance is shown on its surface. This appear- 
times will in old churches ant! other buildings ; and wc ance may be varied by applying the acid when the metal 
have seen teth churches and schoolrooms decorated in ! more or less hot, and employing it more or less strong. 


this manner, and always with good effect I n this kind 
of decoMliun nil formmity must be avoided. Joinings in 
the ivy-stems must be concealed by leaves, and Nature 
followed as closely as possible in tlie arrangement and 
direction of the branches. If it be desirable to train the 
Ivy over any highly decorative piece of stone carving—as, 
for instance, moulded cornices, little plugs of stiff paper 
rolletl up should be placed in deep moulding or corners, 
and the ivy fixed to tnese by pins. 


ODDS AND KNDS. 

Cnre for Chapped //uwifj. -fllycerme applied over the 
hands at night is an excellent reiin^dy. This ln)uid is very 
much employed in Russia during the prevalence of severe 
frosts, to protect the skin of the face wlien exposed to the 
weather. 


When the acid has remained on for a few seconds it must 
be carefully washed off, so as to remove all traces of it 
The metal must then be dried, and .again nude so hc« 
that it can s('.arcely be touched by the finger. It is then 
to be brushed over with a solution (hicquer) of sbeUac in 
methylated spirits of wine, tinted with dragon's-blood or 
saffron, to preserve the surface untarnished from the 
action of the air. 

Caution about Ivorw- Articles made of ivory should 
on no account be ex[K>scd to heat or dryness. They 
should never be exposed to the direct rays of a hot sun, 
nor placed on the mantelshelf, as they arc very apt to split 
in such circumstances. They also warp like wood when 
esposett to heat or a very dry air. It is said that when 
ivory becomes discoloured by being kept, the white colour 
it previously had may be restored by sai|king the article 
in water, and then, when wet, exposing ir to the actioo of 
ligiit, while shut up in a well-closed glass case. When 


Kitt Compositiou .—The conifiositiun that bears this! ivory has been long kept it diminishes, owing to the loss 
name is employed to render canvas waterprosif. It is I of the gelatine of which it is partly composed. This may 


prepareil by melting, over a slow fire, 7 {loiinds 14 ounces 
of rosin, 6 pounds 14 ounces of pitch, 6 pounds 14 ounces 
of hccs’-wa\, .and 1 |>ound 14 ounces of tailow. 

To Gild OH Paper or Vellum ttufh /.ea/~^^oM. ~VKi% 
may Iw done by previously applying gum-water or a strong 
solution of isinglass or size to the part we wish to gild, 
and when the touting is nc.arly dry applying the Ie.if-gold. 
When the gilding is quite dry and h.ard, it may be 
burnished by nibbing it over with a smooth pebble, or a 
piece of polished .agate. Paper may be silvered in the 
lame way. 

/tow to produee a Rt\.h Colour on the Surface of 
Jtwellrry .—It is worth while knowing 01.11 the method 
employed kpj jewellers to give the rich gold tint to their 
work, IS Qonc by exposing the articles to the action of a 
solution prepatM in the following manner:- One part of 
sea salt, one part of alum, and two pans of nitre, in three 
or four of water. It has, howewr, the great disadvant.^ 
of not only dissedving a portion of the co{>pcr of which 
the trinket is composed, but also vwie of the gold. This 
gold may, however, be rreoveren from the solution oy 
adding to it some pure protosul^ihate of iron, which ore- 
cipilatcs the metal, 

7 e prepare Gold and Silver Ink .—Liquid gold sxti 
sDver an prepared by rubbing up leaf-gold and silver in 
honey on a slab with a mumr. This ruMiing is to be 
continued until the metal is very finely divided. The 
honey is now to be removed ^ pouring hot water on the 
mass, and earefutly pouring off toe fluid from the deposit 


be remedied liy soaking the article in a solution of that 
substance. In con.sequenee of ivory not always preserving 
the same length under all circumstances, K has been 
recommended that it be not employed in making verji 
minute measurements. 

Jet for Ornaments .—Jet is a kind of bituminous coaL 
differing from c.inncl co.-!! in having a brighter lustre, and 
being of a deeper black. When polishi^ it presents a 
most brilliant black appearance, but before that is done it 
has only a brown hue. It is capable of receiving a brit* 
bant polish, like a1ab.isicr, and may be easily worked, like 
that substance. It is very extensively used for articles 
of Jewellery, and is ofren imiuted by black glyss; but 
articles com(x>scd of real jet may always be known by their 
extreme lightness. 

Confectionery.—Juiuhes arc made from a mixture of 

E p and mucibige, put in trays and placed in a warm 
e until it dries up sufficiently to be cut into {Neces. 
:illc drops arc composed of sugar-syrap, with the addi> 
tion of some substance to colour it. lliit is made hot m 
a ladle, and then let fall in separate dropa on a tin plat& 
Ibe olate, with its contents, is then to be dried in a warn 
nxun. Sugar-plums or comfits are prepared by placing 
dUier coriander seeds, caraway seeds, almonds, baroeiria, 
pieces of orange-peel, lemon-ped, or cinnanKm, sriih 
su^f-syrup and surch, into a fiat pu suqiemM ortt 
the fire. Tlie pan is to be kept continually mowing, so 
that die seeds, rolling about in the mixtun^ mnyopOM ft 
about them, and beemne encased in it. 



CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD CUIDS. tty 

CAG&BIRD&—VIL 

THE ootDriNCH (Fringiffa (ordmlis). 

TtlU boutiful bird derives its Lttin name from frimgiflOf 
E and rar^Aiao, a thistle, this beinK a plant on 
arhieb it crften feeds; but various other names arc also 
given to iti in Scotland they term it goldic and m<lds> 
o^i others call it the dapMr>tinch, retl-franicd thistle- J Nfstlmgs. ■ - iVese birds ore usually tahen when nine or 
indt, King Harry, red-cap, &c. In autumn, on gcung lo ] ten days oid, and brought up by haoo. They are fed on 




ooLoriNciiu aM> Nr.si. 


a common, where thistles are numcruiK, be may be seen, soakcil lircad, mixed with «:.i)detl r.ijip, (aiiary, aid flax- 
in a happy state, twiiteririg and feasting on the seeds, •‘ceds, and a s(n.dl quantitv •>! mawseeds nrcationally, 
using his mellow call-notes, " Sepat, sepat, sepal.” m-vle into a moist paste. With a small flat pmntod pieras 
The goldfinch may be found wild tn nearly all parts of <>f wood, give a small quantity of this food several limrs r. 
Gient Britaia. its song is sweet and varted. In its wild diy. In warm weather it should be replenisncd daily, as 
state it contmences singing sbottt March, and conbAdcs it ts hkely to bc'orne arid and tojurious. litis food to be 
loelo so until tte moulting season—July or August. j rontmued until they arc five or six weeks t 4 d, by which 
GoiMiii!lie$ prefo Iwilmng their nests in large orchards ' time they wilt eommenre feeding themselves. Then com* 
near the top* of trees, paruculariy apple or pear-trees ;; mentw feeding them on the aduk bird’s food. These are 
occasionally in udl thick hedges. Ihey have beautiful' the birds selected as pupils to acquire sup^im song. 
ncMi, very fitm. and fioeiy nmnded ; externally eon- * Greypnm (so calltd from the head nting grey ndtile 


structed of floe most, lichens, and delicate fibrea of rooti 
neatly intersraven; intern^ly lined with wool, bwMdwia 
and thistledown. The eggs (from four to five in tiuflfora 
arc of a Uucish grey or sea-green ground; have pale ren 
spots, speckles, and stripes, mixed with streaks or reddish 
Invk, which cdten form a circle at the huge end. The 
j female has usuallv about tw’O nests each vear. 
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DECALCOMANIE. 


young) are birds caught when a few weeks old, soon after 
they can feed themselves, and before they have moulted ; 
these birds, though tender, if they survive and become 
reconciled to the confinement and change of food, sing 
freely, and acquire song nearly as well as nestlings, in 
the course of time. If they become hardy birds>, they ate j 
sometimes, if apt scholars, sold for high prices. In ^ 
former times, some goldhnches singing a peculiar song,! 
would fetch from five to ten guineas each ; at the present 
time, hardly any such bird.i are to be found, and the. 
peculiar song at present admired is quite varied from the 
fonTicr. 

Flight Birds arc those that arc caught after they have 
moultct! in the fields, generally from September to Feb¬ 
ruary ; if two or more years old, they are not so easily 
tamed, and do not sing so freely ; they are of less value 
than nestlings or greypates. Thoiie caught in spring,: 
though very handsome, often die soon after they are 
caged ; but should th^ survive a month, if placed in the ] 
open air, will sometimes sing freely. 'I'hcy are often 
selected to match with hen can.-ii ics. 

About .September, after they h.ivc moulted, goldfinches 
(and other birds) congregate on flight, seeking places 
abounding with thistles. Between this time and Christmas 
great numlK-rs of birds are caught, and sold at less prices 
than at any other season. \Vhen first caught, dealers 
keep aliotit a doren together in a store-cage, and feed them 
principally on bruised nempsced, generally thrown at the 
iMHtom of the cage; canary and flaxseed (linseed) licing 


and 4| inches from back to front, baraif the two ndei 
and front wired about half way down, the remaftupg por¬ 
tion (including back and top) being wood. This enables 
them to carry the cages in handkescbkft to vttrkns 


places, in order that their birds may siite mateSes at 
publichouses, to udiich great numbers of goidfinches ami 
linnets *xt taken. 

Some persons keep these birds in a cage where Aey 
have to drag a little wagon up an inclined plane into tte 
cage, to open the lid of a box to obtain food, and hauTwo 
their water from a little well underneath the cag& 


keep alKitit .i uoren together in a store-cage, and icco them | 
principally on bruised nempsced, generally thrown at the I 
iMittom of tlu* cage; canary and flaxseed (linseed) licing | 
placed in a trough at the end of the c.ige. Fresh-caught j 
goldfinches tlic in great numlK'rs, .inu until they h.ivc | 
been c.igc(l a fortnight nr three weeks, and hubitualcd to j 
their cliaiigc of foixl, arc very likely to die. Persons pur- j 
chasing fresh-caught binls arc very likely to lose them. j 
The goldfinch is clever, docile, and affectionate. Its 
length is alwut five inches and a h.ilf, of which the tail 
measures two inches. It has a while hill, tijified with 
black font tiecomes perfectly white when the male is in full 
song), very pointed, and rather flattish at the sides. The 
front of the iie.id Is a fine crimson- sometimes scarlet; a 
wide btirdcr of the same colour surrounds the under base 
of the iH'itk. From the angles of tlu; mouth to the e\es, 
runs a bl.tck line ; the cheeks are white ; a broad hl.ick 
line runs down each side of the head ; the Iwck p.irt of 
the head is white; the hack, nimp, and brc.-ist of a fine 
pale brown; the lu'lly white, the wings and tail black, | 
the prim.si ies of Uith wings and 'tail white, .sod across j 
each wing runs a beautiful yellow stripe; the legs are I 
white, ’nic female is not so dei;p-coloured .ibout the i 
head and wings. The male is black-shoulderc‘d, .and the ' 
female not so black, inclining to brown. j 

There are some goldfinches not often sc'cn, termed ■ 
chcvcrcls or ba-slaid-chevercls; the first h.is a fierfcct ; 
white ring round the lierk and a clr.ir white ni.srk along the | 
centre of the thro.it. The iMStard-chcverel has the same | 
mark in Ihe centre of the throat, but not the jicrfcct ring ; 
round the neck. 

The food usually given to these InnU is Aax and canary- > 
seeds, with occasionally hrmsed hempeced, and thistle- j 
M'cd. Clean water should be given in summer daily. I 
7V* stltfl a hfalf Af/n/.— The colours of the male are I 
brighter th.'in those of the female. The bill is longer;' 
the cilges of the wings and the shoulders of a dei'per, 
black, and the red ana black on the head and throiit are t 
brighter. The eyes arc full and bright, and the yellow i 
on the wings is brighter. It has a bolder appearance | 
generally. i 

Large, open, ornamental cages may be used for these ! 
birds, as welt us c.-inarics. SiH»e persons think the square i 
cage, with wooden top ami back, is best for these birds, i 
if exposed to the air, as it protects them (larticularly f 
from cold. Some of the fanemrs keep goktfinches (and | 


.UECALCtfMANIE. 

D^calcdmanib is a very simple process ornamenting 
the outsides of vases, plates, door-handles, door-plates, 
&c., in imitation of the finest painted china; a^ for 
transparencies on glass, equal to the stained glass used 
in churches, hall and staircase windows, tn».. parlour 
and library windows, lamp-shades. &c. The method 
consists in transferring coloured designs, or prints, from 
paper on to the uriirlc to lx; orn.tincntcd, in such a 
m.inncr th.»t they remain so pcrfrrtly fixed and ps*r- 
manent that the application of water doo not remove 
them ; and white Parian \.ises, plates, toilcitc-bottlcs, 
ntatch-bo.xes, &c., orn.aincntcd by the art of deHr.ilcom.'inic, 
possess all the effect and almost the p<>rin.'incncy of the 
most valuable painted china. It is also ad.iptcd for 
white wood card-cases, screens, blotting-books, glove and 
knitting-boxes, silks, satins, pa{>cr and card-boaid goods, 
and nearly every fancy article. 

j-lr/tViss nrtw/iry f»r yAV<i/t'nM>xx/>.— Ddcalcomanie 
fixing liquid, for fixing on the designs, i s. the bottle; 
ddcalcomanie varnish, for varnishing the finished articles, 
IS. the buttle; Ix-ti/oin, fur cleaning brushes, &c., 6d. the 
bottle; siimII sponge; camel-hair brushes, a variety of 
sizes; ivory foldcr.s, fur nibbing down designs; Patian 
vases, tuilcttc-lxittlcs, candlesticks, match-lxixes, white 
wotxl screens, card-boxes, card-cases, wofk-boxes, ch^ss- 
tablcs, glove-boxes, &-c. &c. 

DirectiffHS for Ornamenting by the process of 
comanie,- -Cover the whole of the coloured or printe-d {xirt 
of the design with the fixing liquid, using a small c.iniel- 
hair brush. Should the design have a coloured tiack- 
ground, its entire surface may be brushed oicr; but if, 
tor instance, it is a group of flowers, the eoloured parts 
alone must be varnished, and care should be taken to* 
leave the white ground untouched. When the design is 
entirely painted over with the fixing liquid, let it stand 
for about five minutes to set; then place it, varnished 
side downwards, on the article to be ornamented, and, 
with an ivory folder, rub it well down, in order that the 
design may adhere firmly to the article, being careful at 
the same time th.it the p.ipcr does not slitft. When 
sufficiently rubbed down, damp the paper with a wet 
s]K>age until the design partially appears through the 
paper, which must then Ik* thoroughly wetted, luuticularly 
at the cdgc.s, for about half a minute, by toe use of a 
cainri-hair brush aod water. Then remove the desu^ 
by lifting up one corner of the p.s[H;r,and quickly dravmw 
it oiF, when the draw ing. either coloured or printed, wiU 
remain on the article, the pa|icr coming away enurdy. 
llie vase. Ac., should now be allowed to stand for three 
or .four hours, that the design may become quite dry, 
when It may be varnished ovxr with the varnish. Shoiikl 
any mistake occur, or the design get shifted, it can be 
cleaned off by a careful use cm rectified sfurits of tor* 
pentineor benzoin, 

llcfote putting away the brushes, the)' should be washed 
in turpmtinc ortKmoin, othenrise they will dry quite hanL 
The artirles necessary for ddcalcnmanic may be obtained 
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BEER, AND HOW TO BREW IT.—I. 

Althovoh beer hM Always beeo our national bcveri^, 
•o sriddy have the methods of preparing it varied at 
diffi de n t times, that die beer ot some periods would 
acarcdy be reco^ised, much less approved, could it 
tasted by the p^le of others. At the present time the 

E ublic voice is in iavour of beer in which the tiavour of 
ops predominates, but this taste is wholly a thing of the 
Uht years; before that lime half the quantity <.if hops 
now used would have been thought excessive. “.Stalencss,” 
to which we now ob^t,was held by our grandfathers, as it 
still is by highly conservative IkkIv the peasantry, to 
be a man of cxo^ence. Indeed, the use of hops at all 
hu bosn genqal no fartbcritock than ih« age of Klisabeth; 
fat the reign of her brother, Kdward \'i., they were for. 
bidden by statute ;ts prejudicial to public health, and a 
was only under her fatner, Henry VI 11 ., in ij24. that they 
srere first introduced fromtlrrmany and the Low Countries; 
previously, beer had only occasionally been made bitter 
with wormwotxl and herbs. With the Cierman method of ; 
brewing we received the (>erin:in name "beer the old i 
English name for all in.i)t liiiuors was "ale,” a term which 
was in its turn derived, with iniprovemenis in the art, 
fiom the Norsemen at the time of the Danish conquest. 
The beer of the Anglo-.‘'.ixons aiqie.irs to have ln-'en of an 
inferior quality. .Still e.irlici we find .1 species of licer to 
have liccn in use .among the ancient liritons; their Kotnan 
masters speak of it in anything but appreciative terms. 
It was a tiiick drink, prepared from whe.ii .ind sweetened 
with honey, and to inudeni tistes would no doubt Ik’ ex¬ 
ceedingly nasty. From the c.irbesl limes b.irley-beei was 
a coninum drink of the ancient Egyptians. ‘I he tlreiks 
made it under the name of bailey-winc. The Koinans weic 
acquainted with it, but seem to have liMiked iq'ion its use 
a.s b-irbarous. I’liny, speaking of beer, s.iys, "All the 
scleral n.ilions who inhabit the West of Europe have a 
liquor with which they intoxicate themselves, made with 
corn and water. 'I'he iii.inner of making this liquor is 
si^ncwhat difihrent m G.iul, .Sp,iin, and other countries, 
and it is c.illed by many nam<‘s, but its nature and }»rn- 
parties arc cs’crywhcrc the s,iine. ‘fhe people of Spain, 
in particular, brew this li<]uor so well that it will keep for 
a long time. So exquisite is the ingenuity of mankind in 
grati^'ing their vicious appetites, that thi y have thus 
invented a method to m.ike w.iier iiiloxic.ite." 

Tacitus says that the (irrrn.ins of his tim> were much 
given to Ixer drmkmg. The love t*f the am ic-nt Scandi¬ 
navians for their beer is well known ; they brewed it and 
drank it in c|uantitie.s which would astonish any Imt a 
drayman of ihcne degenerate d.iys. We read in the 
“llcimskriiigla" of one of the carfa" Kings uf Norway 
visiting a neighlmunng potentate on a lirewing d.iy, 
inbibing more than w.is proper, and drowning himself 
by falling into a tun of wort. In fact, the Norsetnen 
placed their hopes of eternal happiness on a plentiful 
supply of beer. 

Although the scope of this publication is purely prac- 
ticaL we nave ventured to give some few hiMoric.-il facts ; 
the subject is of general interest, and we tielievc that they 
WtD he acceptable. 

A/a/erwfa.—-The only matenals alhiwed by law in the 
brewing of beer arc mall, h<i|».'>, sugar, and water, twviber 
with ismglasB for refining. To these might be added with¬ 
out prejudice to the public health, camomile flowers in 
bitter bw, and liquorice and treacle in porter. Unscru¬ 
pulous brewers and puUicans have, howes'cr, added along 
•upplementary list of ingredients by no means so harmless; 
tfae siAstances cmnmoiuy used for adulteration are quassia, 
coccnlm ^ndkus, grains of paradise, opium, copperas, 
tobacco, sulpburic acid, capsicum, and salt (to induce 
Airst). The assertion that strychnine is employed by 
•oiBe brewo^^ to render their bitter bca more inteasely 


so, has gainod wide crodence; all evidence foes, howevei^ 
to show that it is eotitely unfounded. 

J/a/f. — Although in diffierent countries various kinds of 
grain have been and atOl are used for making malt, the best 
and most generally accepted is bailey. Ine tampies of 
barley best adapted are tnosc in which the eoras are light 
in colour, bright, smooth, and plump; those most In faimur 
are grown on loose rich soda To be in perfection the 
barley should be cut as soon as AiUy ripe, but not soona^ 
and should be exposed to no min bnore stacking. " Wear 
thered ” barley, that which has sulfered from nun, may be 
known by its dark colour, and should not be employed. 
Exposure to wet in the liatvest-fieM is sure to cause some 
of the grains to germinate; these will not germinate a 
second time in the process uf malting, and consequently 
such b.trlcy will make but imperfect malt. Owing to this, 
the prices of barley vary widely; two or three days of rain 
in harvest will freuuen^ reduce the value of a crop by 
one-third ot one-half. Tne finest samples of bailey in the 
licst districts are nearly all secured by the Iaq(C brevmrs 
for the manufacture of pale ale. * ^ 

Malting consists of four distinct processes. The barley fat 
first iUtptd by immersing it with as much water as it will 
absorb in a cistern. Coud barley will t.nke up half at much 
water as its own bulk, inferior kinds less. It is ntlowed to 
steep for forty hours. It is next removed to the tmek. a 
kind uf wiMKien trough, where it remains in a heap nv 
twenty-six hours more to "sweathere its leinperaluro 
nst's aliout ten degrees, and the grains bemn to germinatu 
lapidly. Flooring; consists in spreailmg the heap (rum tlie 
couch evenly over (he floor, at first to a depth of alKiut 
fifteen iiiihes. In this stage it is ctiiistanil} turned, and 
the ihii'kncHs gr.'idually decreased to .nbout six inches. 1 he 
ihirkncss to which malt is sfiread on the floor must, how¬ 
ever, be regulated by the stale of the atmosphere ; tf the 
weather is mild it must Ik‘ spread more thinly than if cold. 
'I'his operation occupies alxiut .1 Mrtmght; lastly tlic malt 
is kttn-drif.'f. Light-coloured ni-ui for ale and iwer isdried 
at a comparatively low and even b?tn|icraturc; liut fur 
stout and p ulcr it is necessary to increase the lieat of the 
kiln rapidly to a high pitch, so as to partially burn the 
malt. After rctnoxnl from the kiln, the malt is thrown on 
a wire scieen to sejuirate from it the sprouts foiiiicd l*y 
gcrmin.ttion which hiue lK.Tn broken off in the drying ; nnd 
IS fin.dJy ground liy In-ing passed between iron rollers. 'Fbe 
iijierations of mailing are c.trrtni on tn the winter montiia 
t (III v. I fops are employed to preserve lieer, at the same time 
they improve its flavour and iiii|>art to it a Ionic uu.vlity ; 
in the process of brewing they yield a volatile fragrant 
.iromatic oil, a bitter resin, and a little tannin. 'Hie 
strongest arc those grown in Kent and Surrey, the VVor> 
eeslrr hops ate niilcu r. UcvkI hops are yellow, bright, and 
highly arom.itic; the new should always la.- Wuglil by 
preference, siiu e they .ilways deteriorate wiih age ; when 
they have been kejrt three r>r four years they are ]iractictiU)r 
worthless. 

H'a/fr.-The goodness of the beer will, to some extent, 
dcramd on the water used ; that which tontains common 
Stilt, sulph.ite of lime, and carimnan? of lime in solution, 
IS most pnqier for the purpose. The Hurton water, SO 
highly esteemed for brewing, is much chiirged wtth iul- 
phatc of lime, lleer made with such water reriuirvs no 
" finings,” Init at once Ix’crimes clear without assistance. 
Some persons are of opinion that rain-water is to be pre¬ 
ferred, and they are in a certain sense right; the strength 
of the malt and ho|>s is more thoroughly extracted by rain- - 
water than by any other, but in be« brewed with it the 
valuable mineral salts of which wft have spoken will be 
wanting, and as tain-water can n^erbe obtained free from 
organic matter, the beer will be Kalde to a certain amrninl 
of decomposition, which will impair its flavour and prevent 
Its keeping prt^riy. Wc catmot, therefore, recoauaeiid 
ram-water. 



ARTICLES FOR CHRISTMAS‘TREES. 
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ARTICLES FOR CHRISTMASTREER 

A Chriktma»>twic nay be made at home for a *e^ 
triBing coit Long aa they have been in fadiion in 
England for Juvenile panics, or for ChiistmaMve, these 
trees seem to be ttill in favour almost aa much as ever. 
Christmae-trees may be covered with paltry triBcs, or 
made the medium of dispensing suitable gifts amongst 
the members of a household, when the latter plan is to 
be adopted, each article is to be marked with the name of 
the intended recipient. It it also very well to add a few 
boxes of sugar-plums and valueless trilies, which can 
afterwards be raffled for. The ordinary Christmas-tree 
is covered with miscellaneous articles, some of more value 
than others, which arc cither distributed at hazard by the 


colooteii paper. Fold the square in hal 4 Fi|. 2, 
and cut im dm jnece at the top^ makjmr the Mo sides 
equal When opened it will resembte Fig. y, Gum it 
as far as the dotted line, and join h. Be sure to jam it 
so that there is not a bok at the point If it is msde of 
white papv, cut smne strips of red, of green, and of gold 
paper. Edge it with gold, and paste strips of ted, gree^ 
and gold round it spirally at intervals. If the cone is 
made of coloured pajper, use gold, white, and some 
favourably contrasting hue. Fig. 4 illustrates it Another 
pretty way to make a rather superior ornament is, to cut 
a cone of bright green sa^ln•paper, and join it Cut a 
scarlet tassel, and fasten it at the point To the top gum 
a piece of scarlet sarcenet, with a mouth like a bi^, and 
i over the join run aomc blond ktee; turn a row each way, 
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lady deputed to cut them down, or lots are drawn out of 1 and mtro a strip of gold paper between (see Fig. t). 
a Mg m numbers cunrespomling to those fixed on the i Fig. 6 is another kind of sugar-plum case. Cut a strai^t 
little presents themselves. A good-sized fir-trve, of regular J piece of card, and sew it together to make a round like a 
shape, and with nice widr-8pre.xding arms, is wantetl. '• drum. Cut a cirrular piece to fit one end. Cover the 
Cover this at regular intervals with gelatine lights, which ! sides round with paper, notch the edges, and turn them 
are better and safer than wax tapers. Thsae lights arc | down at one end over the piece fitt^ in, and, if well 
like ordinary night-lights, each one contained in a little \ ipimmed, thev will keep it in place. The other end may 
cup of gay-coloured gelatine, resembling the glass lamps [ be lirst sewed in. Cut a round piece of coloured paper, 
us^ at illuminations when gas is not employed. Take careand gum on lastly at the end. Have a l^-top of some 
to place these lights so that not one of utm is put under j dtflerent shade of silk or satin, and gum it on with some 
a Mugli^ which It may set alight. Suspend them by fine pretty piece of passetnentene or gilt paper over the join, 
wire, nut emton or string, which will take fire. A link if the laox is covered with straw-colour, and the bag is of 
b^dad every light arrange a bright tin reflector, star, or blue satin, it will look pretty. Odds aind ends of nUKm 
litvend glass Ml. A numbm* of Bags are requisite to may be in making up these link boxeR A more 
■dd to the gaiety of the tree, which a few bows of coloured (Valuable case may be made by first constructing n box of 
tilllMHi wdl also enhance. a strip of jmrd, goring it with a strip of paper each tide 

A good many small ornamental paper boxes and eases | instead 3 bv sewing. Cover this with wbhe pmex, 
holding nnnir-phims will add weU to the decorations of , When quite dry, bind both «4|es wfth blue satin nbbim. 
the tree. TO make paper conei^ cut squares in white or ) Then mnsw, in water-cokours, a goftond of Bowevs round 
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aietemL Vcnr nerntty aew a blue sum bw at each end. | uid fit them into tlic drum. For the ether end cot a 
PHtaht^ powdered aceot in, enoii(h waddii^ to 6il the! similar piece, put a loop of thread or ribbon in the centre, 
baca, end inace it on die tree. It may be suspended and put h in witIuHit gumming it. Made in caid, oma* 
by te own atrii^ el Uue rildwn. A pedestal is a gtiod mmted, filled with sweetmeats, and a piece of net gtunmed 
des%a for a foacy case. A design for one is given in ' at the top, with a band of gold paper over the joia, it it 
Fig. & To construct take a piece of card large enough ‘ very pretty. 

to allow for ^ four sides. Cut this like Fig. i, allowing | Fig. 14 h a dfigf—Make this of a bit of plush that looks 
four eaual tides ai^ a bit ovct ; half-cut through the like for. Put a shallow, red silk bag-mouth at each raid, to 
dotted lines on the right side. Join it round with the smalt look like the lining. Draw up mie and sew it. Cut a piece 
niece inside, and fix it with strong gum. Cut a square of paper the sisc of the ntuff, roll it round, and slip it inside 
Ivger than the pedestal, for the base. Turn under the, to kc^ the muff out stiff. Cardboard can be used in- 
little pieces that may be noticed at the base in Fig. 10,' stead of paper. Put in the sugar-plums, and draw up the 
below the dotted line, pm them, and fix on the tnsc. - mouth. 

For the lid, cul a piece like the base, and a second piece i 7 Af LtnirSHw(Via. is>.—Cut a shoe by Fto. tfi,of any 
like Fig. la ^Half^l through the dotted lines. Join the I pretty material j join it and bind it neatly. Cut a sole by 
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piece as the p^estal was joined, and fix the top to this Fig. 17. liefiee joining the up|x;r pan, see (hat it fits the 
piece in a similar w.iy to that U!>ed in joining the Ikiiic. ^ wile welL Cut the sole of card, and tack the in.ilcrial 
mit Fig. 9 must be a little narrower each side than Fig. 1,' over it. Sew the shoe to the sole all round ouuide. Cut 
so that the smaller piece. Fig. 9, m.iy neatly lit ju.st inside . a sole of white paiicr .1 litile smaller t!i.ui the lirsi ; pm 
the larger. Fig. i. Another way to make this is to cut it, and fix it insiae. Make a back, and ww it neatly to 
two pieces like Fig. i,one just small enough to fit inswlc the shoe. Fill with scented waildmg, sweetmeats, otc., 
the other, and fix square ends of equal size to each, 1 o ; a(.c«>rrling to fancy. If the ariiclcs on tbi’ tree arc raffled 
close the box, pul one inside another. Ornament the | for, and the tree is intended for gioaii-up girls, as some- 
outer one with coloured paper, and bind the edges times happens at a Christmas party, it causes much mirth 
wHli gold. Of merely bind tnc edges and draw a group, to secrete a m<Kk wcd<ling-ring in one of the shoes, 
of (lowers on each side in watcr-coiours, and also on' underneath the sugar-plums or wadding. Then make 

tito Hd. ! known to the company th.it there is a ring to lie found, 

Fig, 13 , a Drum, can be made of paper, and iwnamented ; and predict that the finder will be the first marritxL The 
whb strip# of red and of gold paper, and have a few , lucky shoe is a very good place for as shoes have, in 
•agar-pfotns inside. To make it, join a piece of paper as ' superstitious titnes, always ooen associated with supposed 
for Fig. A Draw, with a bow-pencil, a round as large: charms-the Iwirse-shoc to keep away evd spirits, tJic old 
■a tbe top, find a second round a litile larger. Cut out: shoe for luck to be thrown after the bride, the shoes 

the huger toend, and noteh the edges up (Fig. ty). When! crossed at the bedside to make the owner dream of her 

jm have this, tarn dosm tbe Mges, gum tbem,; sweetheart, &c. 
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Th* Hour glass (Fig, l8).-~Thi» may be made in two 
tmyii, Finit cut four pieces tike Fig. 19, cutting otT the 
dotted piece at the side (not at the top). Cover each 
piece with white satin; sew them together. Cut two 
rounds, much larger, of card ; cover each with brown 
satin. .Sew on by the pieces marked A and », Fig. 19, 
which arc to be turned down. They should have ticcn 
half-cut through before sewing. Take two pieces of wire, 
bind coloured ribbon round them, and sew them to the 
hour-glass. Cut a niece of card like Fig. 11 ; half-cut 
through tiic dotted line; stitch it to the top: cover the 
top with satin. This completes the whole of it. 'I’he 
second and simpler way is to cut the hour-glass like 
Fig. 19, half-cutting through the dotted lines, and by 
the side pieces; gum them neatly together. On the 
sides draw flowers in water-colours, or paste on spangles- 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 

SlNCK the health of the community is of the greatest : 
moment for national pros|H‘rity, no less than fur private 
comfort, wc propose to devote .a jwper to the consident- 
tion of the me.ins employed in this country to keep and 
maintain the health of the popuhttion. iJoctors arc of 
as v.irioiis sorts .'iiid degrees as are their patients; but 
wc believe it will be universally acknowledged that with 
hardly an exception the Hritish doctor is a kin<lly man, 
with a fellow-feeling for his patients, and much regard to 
their worldly i in'iimst.incc.s ; and tli.it when, as occasion- 
,illy happens, the p.iiient and the doctor “fall out," the 
faults arc pretty eipiat on the two sules. 

Let IIS W*gm by explaining the ililTereticc Im tween a 
duetor and a chemist a distinction often not clearl) 
understood. 

A doctor—whether railed a physician, surgeon, a|H>- 
thecary, accoucheur, or by any other title—is a man who 
must of necessity have devoted some years to the study 
of medicine and .surgery; must have .spent a considerable 
sum in ucouiring niedK al knowletlge; and must, lastly, 
have passcu one or more severe examinations in order to 
become a “qualilied malirul man.” Every medical m.in 
is obligcil under an At t of {Parliament to be “ n'gistereil ” j 
by a (nivernmeiU oltici.il, and if not so registered, is liable | 
to proscTution, ami a penalty for pr.icli.sing, A rhetni.st,; 
on the other hand, has 110 iiietlical eiliic.ition at all, but is | 
simply .'ipprcnticed to the trade of a chemist as he might; 
be to any other. He neecssajrily knows the n.»tiiie of' 
dnigs. for it is his business to dis(K'nsc them, and in tune, 
no doubt, he gams some knowieitgc of doses and the dis- . 
eases for which ceitain remedies arc applied ; but he has j 
no knowledge of di cise itself, and should not, with safety ; 
to either himself or the (latieiK,venture to administer even 1 
the simplest remedy without medic.il sanction. .Some I 
incautious people aie fond of dosing thcniM'Ivcs or their 
children, and like to go to a chemist to ask him what j 
is "g»ml /or" so-and so, thinking thereby to save the 
doctor's hill. 

In some neighbourhoods of the poorer class.^jualified : 
medical men nnd it necvss.iry. in irdcr to meet the re- 
qtiirements of their patieius, to keep open shops more 
or less rcsimihlin^ those of chemists; and here both 
advice .s.id mi*dicine can be obtained at u very cheap 
ntte. /'nother class of practitioner, however, avoids ; 
Ui "open surgery,” with its blue and red bottles; and j 
Ihmigh he supplies his own medicines, does so in a | 
surgery of a more nriv,itr nnd pndeitsionat rhameter. | 
Others, again, in ooler to avoid the annoyances of dis* | 
prnsing, make .sn arrangement with a neighhouring! 
chemist to supply whatever medicines may Iw needed t 
All these gentlemen, in whatever way they conduct their ; 
husines-ses, and by whatever titles they may lie commonly ! 
known, aie what is termed by tne^al men “gpneraJ t 


I practitioners ;* a class of highiy honooraUe and trienta# 
' gentlemen, by whom the health of the bulk of the popi^ 
; tion is car^ for. In addition to these there are phyaicuui% 
surgeons, and physician-accoucheurs, who are sdhat is 
termed “ consulting ” men, and who are, or have kpen, 
. for the most pan coantH;tcd with one or other of the 
. great London hospitals. These gentlemen devote them* 
I selves more or less to some pantcular branch of medical 
science, and it is usual for them to be called in for con* 
, suUation with the ordina^ attendant in cases of difficult 
i or emergency; or they will treat those who choose to secs 
j them as their own proper patients. 

I The question as to the remuneiaticm of a metBcal 
i attend.vnt is a diihcult one upon which to* lay down any 
fixed rules, since the circunisiamccs of both Clients and 
doctors vary so considerably. The pooreat class can 
have no dimculty in ahttiining both advice and medicine 
gratis, for the Poor Law provides in every district a 
surgeon, who is tmund to attend all [icrsnns presenting 
an order from the relieving officer, and in most cities 
and towns notably so in Ixindon -there .are hospitals 
and dispcns.iries at which the poor can be treated. 
Nothing, however, tends to lower the self-respect of, and 
p.iupcrisc the |x>or, inure than the system of indis- 
crimiii.tte mcilical relief, loo common in large towns; 
and the rhaiitable should therefore be careful how they 
insist, from mistaken kindness, u|>on their dependents 
tiecuming renpients of relief in tins form unnecessarily. 
When adviee and incdicinc can lie obuined for one 
shilling, it it a very doubtful .idvant.ige fur a poor woman 
to spend two or three hoiiis in the waiting-rrKiin of a 
luKspital fur the trc.itinent of some simple malady. If 
the disease is of .v mi re s< nous and important character, 
requiring a lung attendance and extwnsiee remedies, then 
recourse may Uiily lie had to a public institution; and 
tlic paiicnt, if reionuneiHltsi to enter the wards of the 
hospii.il, in oriler to seettre more efficient attendance 
there, ncctl be under no scruple in doing so. 

Since the first suiiinions for a driclor in the life of 
young huusckec|iers is ii.sii.ilh niiincctcd with an ex- 
iweted adilition to the home circle, it will lie convenient 
to take this important family event as our starting-|H>int 
in the question of medical fees. It must, in the firSt 
place, be distinctly understixxl tli.ii an cng.igcnwnt to 
attend an accouchement is equally binding u}x>n both 
p.trties. and that the Luiy has no more right capriciously 
to change her mind .mil eng.ige another attendant, with¬ 
out paving the first doctor his fee, th.vn he has to refuse 
to attend when sent for. This qiic'.tion has more than 
once Iwen decuh*d in the court-* of law, and may be 
considered now linally settled. If a doctor is out of the 
vv,iy when summoned to such a rase, his partner or 
a.ss-staiu. if he ha.H one. usually attends for him until he 
airives ; and, though perhaps not always pleasant to the 
p-Uient, no objection can be fairly raised to this practice^ 
If it is necessary, from the unavoidable absence of the 
ordinary attcnd.int, to summon a neighbouring prac- 
tuioner, the question of division of the fee may be left 
entirely to the two doctors, the payment being made to 
the one originally eng.-igcd. Fees for these “inten-sting 
events'* yiuy enormously according to circumstiUiCQi, 
half-a-guinca or a guinea btnng an ordinary one in the 
case of the artisan's wife, and from ten to fifty guineas 
by no means unusual in higher circles. \Mten engaging 
a doctor's services, it is much the best way to deal openly 
with him, and ascertain what his fee is, and how many 
days’ attendance aAcr the event this will include; for 
it must be always understo-ad that the mslwiftfy fee 
never iocludna any attendance ^for* the confinement, 
and that the period of after-attendance given without 
extra payment varies veiy much. Whatever the fee 
agreed upon, the ** happy fatber’* should be prepared to 
it into Uie hands of the medicat attend^ sndua a 
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ttijr or two of the t^rtli of Uie dilld; •ince, altbough other 
attendoBcai nay be oniinarily booked, and an accoont 
ol them tent in, it al«ra)t expect^ Utat the hiile 
atnMers wilt be paid for **00 delivei^r." 

to ordinary illnetses, if the patient attends at the 
doctor's sufg^, and receives there the necessary ad' 
vke and medicines, the transaction is usually for ready 
money, the time necessarily occupied being baiciy re-' 
oompmsed by the sum received. When, among the j 
Better classes, the patient prefers to call at llte doctor’s, 
house, and the medicine is subsequently sent, the same | 
chajm is usually nuidc as for a visit at the patient’s 
own iwme, and is added to the running account. The 

_^ ‘-'a. _ __I _ a!»2 _ ^a at... I 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.-.XXXVIIL 

OLAUmO ANP OKNAMIWTAL CLASS >wwjd). 

Bugrtming «r Ktekmg am The glass to b« tm- 

graved must be covered with a Mm coat of wax, or of 
bitumen and wav combined; to eftect which take a bowl 
of melting bces'-waio and, if a sheet or Hat piece of glass, 
brush It over with ine wax, by meatts of a Iwiish, one or 
more (intes, as niav be renders necessary, de|iendmg on 
the heat of the tiuid bees’-wov, the thickness and coldneag 
of the sheet of glass, and the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere of the ap.inment. A narrow ’rim or edge should 
be formi'd of the wax right round the sheet of gMSS, so as 


patient’s hoyse ranges ustiully from Is. 6d. to los. 6d., ’ glasses or such-likc things, dip them once or more times 
including usually the nccessaiy medicines, provided the into the bowl of iiiclteu wax. Tiie glasa being waxed 
patient resides within a reasonable dist.incc of the ! over, sketch uinm the wax the |Miitcrn or design required 
doctor’s house. The rent paid for the house ap|>ears ' to be engiavrxl with a sharp steel ne«Uc or pointra in¬ 
to be the only basis upon wliich a fair tariff of m^icai. strument, twaring in mind to make the lines upon t^e wax 
fees can be bounded, and houst's uiay be conveniently of Uic precise thickness 01 fineness desired to oc enffraved 
divided into three classes -those the rent of which is upon the glass ; likewise let the wax lie well cleared om 
under j£so per annum, those from £50 to ^100 iwr ot the lines. The design being sketched u|w>n tkg wax, 
annum, and those aljovc £100 |kt annum. A fair cover the smfacc with hydrolluoric acid, and cxikjsc the 
charge for an ordinar)' visit to occupiers of tin* fust : work to the heal of the sun’s lays, taking care, however, 
class would be from is. 6d. to 3s. fxl., in the second . that the w.ix lie not melted, otherwise (he |NiUe»n will l>c 
class from 3s. 6d. to ss.. and in the third cl.iss from ss. ! spoiKsl. Let ihe whole remain for four or live hours, 
to los. 6d. A visit after ten o’clock at night, unless ! during which tune a uhitish powder will lie seen rising to 
occurring in the course of a regul.ir attendance, is usually j tiu- surface of the ihauing acid, which is the displaced 
and wry (iiirly charged at twice the ordinary fee ; since ! glass in solution. At the end ol this tune wash the glass, 
the inconvenient lateness of the hour usu.illy dejwnds | which is now cngiaved, |x'ifeclly free (naiii the wax and 
uiXMv some imprudence on ihe pan of the patient or his j acid. 

friends in not sending earlier, or in Va-ing unduly aUvrmed j t'a^yunt'fr hlhhitii; an lUau. This process may be 
at some trivi.d ailment. When it is considered how ton- i etfccted on gl.iss vessels as well as tin flat surfaces, liul it 
suintly the d«s.for s rest is broken neccss.irily, it will be ! is w-ell that the glass Iw thick and of the liesi quality, 
obvious that he should be pnliefted from uniicces4.«iy Trepare the glass by covenng it wdth wax or bitumen 
calls ujjon his strength. When there is more than one <ihe latter is to In* preferred) in the same maiiiicr as 
p.itient in the same house and f.imily, it is usual to i diiocted in the last paragraph. I'est rilw the pattern or 
charge h.df the urdinarv fee iwr visit for'each Iwyond the design likewise with a.sharp steel n-. die, as licfore directed, 
first patu-nl; and the’lowest rate of fees i< iirclin.irily ' and pour o\< • the whole snrliice ■-! the work hydrofluoric 
charged for Aimcsiic servams, whether p.i}tng for them- j aeid. Whi-.i the whole has Iweii subjected lo the arid 
selves or being paid for by their employer. ! under the sun's rays for a couple of boiirs. slop out the 

• It occasionally happens, of course, that from ihc gravity 1 a« id fr<»ni iIiom* portions of the engraving intended lo lx: 
of the diwasc it is ihouglu desirable lo seek another [ fine dchcale stroki s, by use of lliunswtck tilack. Ix't the 
opinion ; bill this must inv.iri<ihly lx* ilone in coiisulta- work remain for another hoiii, and slop mil by the same 
turn willi the medical ni.in alre.vdy auendmg. No con- melhoil the a* id fioiu those irortions of the etching in¬ 
sulting physician or surgeon will sfs* a case .do .»dy under ' tendcrl by tin- o|K'ialor lo ik; of inodcraie intensity, 

the care of another medical man without ic 'ing him,; I hen let the hvdiofluoric a< id remain iifmn the lines 
and the ordinary attendant will natnrally lx* .ilfeiidc*! if inieiuled to In* «if the ^'mr/ci/ intensity (or an hour or 
any attempt is made to seek other advice 1x*hiiul his bill k. two longer, afu r which wash the glass clean, and the 
The suggestion for a second opinion ordmardy conus I'ti hing will be found to Imve Ix-en csccmed with the 
from the medical m.in in attendance, and he wdl n.u-dly Igreau st delicacy and effert. 

recommend the consultant who, from his knowlerlge of; l\m>H>siin}' an U/nt\.- 'lids piocess is the converse 01 
the profession and of the c.isc, be tliinks wdl do the engraving .md etching. It cndxllishes die glass by ren- 
patient rao.st good. If, however, anxious friends wish on ' dermg its grmind dull, while its iraliern or devj< c icniams 
their owTi accrxinl to call in further advice and s<»mc bright and tr,tns|iareiii. This Kiiwl of ghiss has gamed 
particular physician or surgeon, the ordimsfy attendant ■ gre.it favour, ns it frees the ininaies of its im losiire lioni 
can make no objection, and is perhaps glad to be relieved ; the annoy am c of being ovcrl<N>ked, while n adonis (hem 
of a part of the responsibility. The ordinary eonsuliatioii , the op|>oilunity of seeing wiihriut being seen, lo emiiow 
fee is two guineas, though under pecuii.tr cui umvianees ' glass, Paitil over the grmind with varnish, and then iMnif 
Uiis may be reduced; but, if living at a considerable ■ nydrofiuofic acid upon the work, and lei it rcinain (or a 
distance from the consultant’s house, the patient must !>- ) few hours until the devii e is etched u|Min iheeiaMlox 
prepared to pay travelling fees at the rale of a piinea j suflicicnt cle|>th lo leave the ground raised. Wash on 
per mile by road, or two-thirds of that sum by rail, lor ' the .tcid, as also the varnish, and grind the ground liy 
one way only. In the case of sulairban residences, this ' means of a little fine emery -(Kjwder and a flat piece ol 
acale of few varies; but the eonsultanl must be fairly : glass, Uo not lake lw> mm h em< ry-|xrwder, and sec that 
remunerated. TTie ordinary attendant, when obliged to i the etched pattern does noi gel filled up with the {xiuder, 
disarrang<| bis usual basiftws to be present at a eon- j or the brightness of the pattern wdll be destroyed; a liUle, 
suhation, is entitled to make an extra charge- The fee ; however- insuflii ient to fill up the «ching, which would 
of a physician or consulting surgeon, whether seen at; cause it loineet the power of the glass rubiKT wdl not 
hoou^ or tdsUtng within a reasonable distance, is one * hurt. Thus, the cicntog, havine remained unloin lied in 
guinea for eadi visit. The fee for surgical eorratirms | the grinding process, is left bright while the ground has 
varies of course, in proportion both to the gravity of the } become dull, its oririnal brii^t surface having bur n 
case the etnineiice m the operator. I removed by the grintung process. 
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larktTVlfMTttQ_Iff I wrappen out of a sin^ widtii of dotli, n^dce ^oA too 

^ * I small; the ed^ of the music get bent and torn. If tho 

He^ookf—Tio make a very pretty needle- cloth it not wide enout^ for twt^ cut one; the piece leil 
ber of cards the shape of the illurtra- is mire to be useful for mats. Lay a piece of munc on 


A Painted NtedU-botti.—-To make a very pretty needle- cloth it not node enou^^ for tw«s cut one; the piece left 
book, cut a number of cards the shape of the illuftra- is sure to be useful for mats, lay a piece of munc on 
tion. Fig. If and about two and a half or three inches the oilcloth, and cut it larger in width, to as to coverthe 
long. Decorate four of them with water-colours, like the music well, and about a quarter of a yard loiw. TIm 
illuttnition. To every decorated piece bind a plain one, music should be placed in the srrapj^ sritb the back, or 
bv meant of a strip of folded par^ level ftm 

plain gold paper, gum- 


plain gold paper, gum¬ 
med. Drill a hole at 
the handle, and sew the 

E ’eces togi'tlier with a j.. . . — — — --- 

rge bead, so as to <■' n lour in American cloth, 

form a fiin; and from #dg« of the 

t^ large bead hang a • * pocket, c to D, with 

tasstrl of small owes. black binding. Then 

In the hollow at the top 1^xSo '*•*“ ***P ‘^**** 

of each piece slip the *• '*** 

paper of needles, open U^cther to u, and go 

at the top. Several binding all round, 

needle manufacturers strings 

prepare cases of some- black binding at K. 

what similar dcscrip- C/Cy It is a gootl ^an to 
tion at a small cost; write the name and ad- 

but this one it such a ^ ^ owner in 

pretty .irtirlc for home —. . i .. " "S'A large letters on the 

construction, it may mI ' wrong side of the case, 

very well find a place .“"X 

amongst the fancy honest person finding, 

works of the Hdusk- ^ri!! restore it To 

HOI.O (^UIDK. Wefur- *■ make an elegant pre- 

nish one appropriate design, but if flowers ^^PfiirOTTpIJil/-- “ musical friend, a case may be 

arc preferred, let the bonlcT up to the m.idc like Fig. 2. The material is axiire 

flowers Ik; entirely a deco turquoise blue, or, // blue silk or satin, lined with white silk. 

If preferred, pink ; but tne two colours must // W *1 ack a circle for the monognun. lim- 

not be mixed in one fan. Colour the roses jl j j bruitler it in wliite tloss, and a wreath 

with pink, made of carmine and water, and 11 jj round it. Tack the lining, and then quilt 

shade them with deeper cannine. They may It ^// '*'*** *”‘“^binc. Cut a piece 

all be a full dc«*p pink. The blue flowers l\ V ^ 4 // “^ *^*“*'’ white for the iwc-ket. 

should be drawn with Prussian blue and \\ V ^ v // and quilt it .d.so. M.ikc it up I’.kc the plain 

water, pale, and shaded with it ileeiier in \\* / // P*'*^f**l'n n-’is made. It should be quilted 

colour. A few white flowers may lie drawn, \\ \ 11 Iwund with white ; or, inste.id of qiiih* 

shaded with Indian ink very slightly, and \\ // ‘f* o'ork in satin stitch, with white noss, 

with yellow hearts, shaded; and n few yel- fg an approprwtc motto, such as— 

low flowers. The yellow IS yellow ochre, or \\ TfiTN J ii.ja// .. .t „ i.. .. .i- 

gamine sh.ided with burnt sienna. There \\ jlW if j ?!^fl ihyymtc h.Mtt m 

are also a few nuiuvc flowers, nude by mix- \\ V jg 

ing in the palette carmine and Prussian blue \\ jl White filoselle is easier to work than white 

and water. The green leaves arc all lirst ^ a Jg floss. Such a w rapix-r made of black silk, 

coloured with pale gamboge. When dr>', <{uiltvd .ind lined w iih amber colour, is also 

sap-green, or sap-gn.*en and Prussian blue, very pretty and more durable. Fig. 4 is 

is used to shade them, or Hooker’s green, another design for an e)eg.tnt music wrap- 

No. I and No. 2. Scroll-work should beyeJiow, WT per. designed to carry two or three songs 

like the flowers, shaded with burnt 8ienn.i. to a party or concert Make it of pink 

A bird may have a c.-irminc breast; a mauve wf graj-.t>»w« silk. Embroider the monogram 

head, shaded with purple ; a uitriile tail: the and some pn^ty device in white, or with 

near wing yellow, shaded to burnt sienna at bIIIS inyrtle-grccn filoselle, and a border of an 

the top, with a strong, h.trd band of green flilllB oval sh.ipe round rach. WHicn bound, tack 

at the top from the Ixaiy to the tip; the oil' to ilie edge a fringe of white marabout, 

wing pale yellow-irreen. with a strong lumd* Fig. c is a similar design, when completed 

of blue down the rages of the tips. Abutter- tte-1. bound. Take a number of small arti^ 

fly should be canninc, with a band of madder ficial flowers, leaves, and short grass: 

lirown at the edges ; the eyes yellow, with blue centres: ' tack them in a row to the edge, and then run over them 
tiK body madder brown. Tn*lli$-work ma> be burnt sienna,. neatly a second piece of ribbon, turning up the wire 
shaded with madder. The blue, used as a border, can be ' edges inside. In m.aking the pocket, some pcwdcr-scent 
nude by mixing Prussian blue ami immanent white, and . should have been previously dropped between the lining, 
giving It more vividness by a slight mixture of cobalt or When rolled u)i, a bouquet is presented at both ends. 
uhnuWtnc vnot French). U pink it used instead of blue. The details of the articles we have described may bd 
mix carmine and white to the right riiade, and brighten varied accordii^ to the taste and ability of the maicer} 
it by adding a very little vermilion. but if the prineiples Of construction are adhmd to, tbeie 

Mmsic Wnpfers.—\x is very taxf and very cheap to is great scope for the exercise of taste in ornament, and 
make ordinary music wrappers. PoKure a small piece j the result can scarcely fiul to be agreeabk to the fe¬ 
int of the present 






1 be piacea m me wrapper witb the back, or 

_ folded part, level from 

'"'jl A to 1^ Fig. 3. Cut 
another piece for thd 

K t from the si^ua. 
is the neatest co- 
I) lour in Afnrriciui cloth. 
Bind the edge of the 
• • pocket, c to D, wiUi 

black binding. Then 
tack it,to the case. Be¬ 
gin at A, bind the two 
ti^cther to B, and go 
on binding all rouira. 
Put on two long strings 
of black binding at K. 
K it IS a gootl pan to 

write the name and .id- 
^'S 1 dress «if tfie owner in 

.—,li'tb'rs on the 
wrong side of the case, 
~ any 

dEaSunnswniihOsSp honest person finding, 
,, would restore it To 

make ■ an elegant pre¬ 
sent to a musical friend, a case may be 
made like Fig. 2. The material is axiire 
blue silk or satin, lined with white silk, 
'lack a circle for the monogr.un. Em¬ 
broider It in wliite tloss, and a wreath 
round It. 'lack the lining, and then quilt 
the case with the machine. Cut a piece 
of blue anil a piece of white for the |iOi'.ket. 
and quilt it al.so. M.ike it up I'.kc the plaill 
portfolio w.us made. It should be quilted 
and iMund with white ; or, inste.id of qiiih- 
ing it, work in satin stitch, with white noss, 
an appropmitc motto, such as— 

*' M.iy tiirmonv ax xvirii’«*l ax this 
loil't Ihjr gi'iuic heart in litixs." 

White filoselle is easier to work than white 
floss. Such a w rapiHT made of bUck silk, 
<{uiltvd and lined w iih amber colour, is also 
very pretty and more durable. Fig. 4 is 
another design for an eieg.tni music wrap¬ 
per. designed to carry two or three songs 
to a party or concert Make it of piw 
groj- toww silk. Embroider the monogram 
and some pretty device in white, or with 
inyrtle-grccn filoselle, and a border of an 
oval shape round rach. WTicn bound, tack 
to tlie edge a fringe of white marabout. 
Fig. c is a similar design, when completed 
and iMund. Take a number oi small artiV 
ficial flowers, leaves, and short grass: 







TIIK SIJPI'KR-TAIU.K. I. 

WITH ILORAt. l)K<.t>KATIONS. 


A, fila'-t »i.iih 1 ftir flimm. 

R. ^Mlup. w||flc, Jalirnnr, nr 

c\ I'nlii (mR'Ir, cut up; nnW 
i»ini;5.l«tca\tf. anil menv(h>nighis 
on dUh, gnmishrd with flnwcrii, 
panlcy. iirciroot. ll•mon, he. 

I), < aaim*, cuid ptinakanis gar' 
nikM. 

E. (Ume, cold partridge, gar- 
oUheit. 

F. Oytler palliet. 

o, tairk pa'tU'k. 

H, di* lifcvre. 

I, Kel (uiltlr.v 

K. I'olatncs wmilRdet. 

I« Ijuhkler wlad. 

M, Tcingue. gtaiwd and gar' 
nUhed with mrai'icDr. trinon. he, 

M, llaminihink)icca,gariu*tied 

With (MrtIrT'. 

O, CEufa k U oeigc. 


j r, < 'iillartil nwat glan d >in<l 
Igarnislinl »iili sattnirv ji llt. 

J <,1, llaiitMtidMii'luta, gariiialicii 
; Hitli ctirl'tl ti.ir<tlt*y. 

! ». Ani'tiovy aaniiwichpa, gar- 

nislird w'lih i-iirird jiardi’v. 

s, IViticd lolnli'r Miitdu'ichn, 
garnKlidl with curlpit pafalry. 

r, Tirngue i.tn<lwk'hrk. gar- 
ni'thpd with rwki) ,'arale]r. 

v, < ake In mou; ' 

V, WafpTk. 

w. liilpitr- Frrm It cake, 

X, k>wt < akfa. 

a, la-nion (rtly 
fi. Orange jelly, 
r. l/’mnnielly. 

4/, KakfiBerry /elly. 

! r. hresh or iire»erved fruit. 

/, Krenh <«r ^we^,wv(■d fruit. 
g, f tenh or preM-rvul fm*l, 

A, Fn »h lit jm-wrved fnnl. 


Rutirr and cheese cut in sm.all pier'es in glass tliahes; 
ull-ccttars, dccantrra, &c., will Imt added tu (hMc. 

The dowers arc placed in ilie small glasses round the 
Wshe»: for fresh-cut dowers thev should be filled with 
damp sand and moss, in which the dowers will be 
fixed. Small artificial flowers can be arranged in these 
glow dishes in the same way, with short staU», and damp 
moss pressed firmly into the dishes. 

For Christmas uble decorations the flowers roa^ be 
either mixed with a large addition of evergreens—either 
boiiy, bo)f^ oad sinall*Ieaved shrubs—or the flowers may 
be eattrdy set aside for htdly, mistlctc^ box, laurustinas. 
■rtmtim Cbrutmas rose, &c The China monthly rose 
•ad a finr tikater flowers may be placed in some of the 
trasses, hot this depends eotirdy on the taste tad the 
c^afaiUty^ siqipijmv floweto. 


COOKERV.-LVI. 

nmikTMAS PARK (CmHtm'’ .'V>m IV/.//.,/ J13.) 

Rmut T< 'itt'i'.— Hang the tuiUey at a goixl distance 
frtiin a ck II brisk <iu-; singe and dust it with flour; then 
, Insic several times with c<iKl butler, whit It will make the 
! friHh stronger than basting with hot dripping, and the 
turkey will rise Is'ller. When ilutir, dish it up with brown 
gravy, and gariiisli with letiioii and sausages, if approved. 
I If a niidille siicc it will take one hour and a (|uartrr to 
toast ; (.-.ire being taken that the breast hangs to receive 
the grc.iicHt proportion of heat. Allow a large turkey an 
hour and a half, and fix over the breast a piwe of white 
paper when nearly done. 

Stuffing, Takcthcbrcadcrumbsof half a quartern loaf, 
stale ; a quarter of a pound of beef suet shred very fine, 
a little sausage-meat, or veal scraped and pounded fine; 
nutmeg, peppCf ttnd salt tu taste; lemon-thyme, and 
other niTiN rubbed fine; Icmon-fK'el, and fresh paridey 
chopped fine ; and three eggs well liraten. Mix in a basin, 
and stuff, 

7 ’Ar (t'ravy.—Cut gravy-beef info thin slices, according 
I to the (jiianiity wanted ; slice onions thin, and flour them 
j Ixith ; fry of a light brown ; |ait them into a stewpan, 
laiiir healing water on the browning in llte fryingttan. 

I boil it up and pour on the meat. I'ut to it a btin^ (ii 
I parsley, thyme, and savory, a sm.-ill bit of knotted ihar* 
joram, the same of tarragon, vime mace, berries of all* 
spice, whole black peppers, a ciovc or two^ and a bit of 
ham or gammon of bacon. .Simmer until the meat is 
perfealy cooked ; skim all the time. When done, strain. 

UeitM Turkey. ■ .Stuff with forcemeat as alxwc, for 
I roast turkey, but omit the sansage-meat; dredge well 
j with flour, and bod in a floured cloth to make it while; 

, putting it in cold water, well covered *, lake off the scum 
; when It be^s to rise, and let it btiil very • lowly for half 
‘ an hour, lltcn take off the kettle, and keep it closely 
{covered; if it be of a middle siae, let it stand half an hour 
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COOKERY. 


in hot water: the ateiMn betne kejn in will stew it enough, { Roaa WUd /hwab..~-In9ide the dndc pot no onkM uMi 
make it rise, and ke^ the skin whole, tender, and very a little pepper and tah and a spoonhti or ted wine, if ^ 
white. When dished up, pour over a little melted butter, j hre be good they will cook in twenty minutes ; gamidl 
os all the company may not choose oyster sauce ; garnish ' with raspings of bread, and serve with onioa sauce. 71 ^ 
with lemon and barberries, and around the turkey may be t should not be overdonCi If 

laid forcemeat balls. Set on the turkey in time that it may [ Tki the necks and gissards, a qwoithd 

stew as directed, and serve with oyster sauce or parsley | of port wine, half an anchovy, a blade or two of mac^ « 
and butter. ! slice of an end of a lenum, an onion, and a litde pepper; 

ForcemtaL—Takt 6 ounces of breadcrumbs, 2 ounces I add a pint of water, and boil to half a pini; strain throng 
of lean ham. 2 ounces of butter, 6 ounces of finely shred ' a sieve on to a spoonful of browning made of burnt suguf^ 
beef suet, a little thyme, parsley chopped fine, and mace,, and pour over the ducks. 

I dessertspoonful of salt, a ptnch of cayenne, and the ' 7 b Boil a Ham. —Soak over night, if long hui^; put 

»L._ . . _ . _.11 _I - -i J ^ ^ _r._l_ I _I..A -J— 




of milk, and i tcaspoonful of finely chopped lemon-peel; according to weight; a quarter of an hour ibr every pound, 
mix again, and form into b:ills, fry them in lard, or use ^ is usual. If dono before ihe^me for serving, cover it 
for stuffing. I with a clean cloth, doubled, and keep the dish hot over 

BaaB Anvlt or CkicJtens.—Singe, dust, and baste with i boiling water. Take ofi the skin carefully, and strew over 
butter, and put them down to a good fire ; when done i the ham raspings. Garnish with €.-11x01 and lemon, and 
ser\'e with gravy and bread sauce or egg sauce. A large j fix round the knuckle a fringe of white paper, 
fowl or ca^n should be stuffed with stuffing as above. ' To Boil Tongue .—If dry, it will take four hours slow 
Allow twenty minutes fur a chicken, thirty for a fowl i boiling, after soaking ; a tongue out of pickle frdm two 
Bread Sauce.^Vom over the crumbs of a small stale | hours and a half to three hours, according to sik. When 
lu.if half a pint of Iwiling milk, with an onion, a blade of'done, skin, and garnish with lemon and carvet! flowers 
macc, and a few pep^icrcoms tied up in a piece of muslin, . in v«-getabies, or real flowers, barl errics, Ac. Meat or 
After booing a few minutes take out the onion and spire, . savoury jelly, very transparent, in small pieces, makes a 
, and beat up the bread very smooth with a small piece of pretty garnish for cold tongue, Ac. 
fresh butter and a little salt. ! Boajf Bee/ {Sirloin or Ai^r'i. -With a good cle.ar fire, 

Kgr Sauce. ~Ghop up fine two hard*bailed eggs, and ; give a quarter of an hour to the pound ; but a joint oi 
odd them to melted flutter, with a little salt. j wef of 10 pounds will take about two hours and a half ; 

Boiled Fowls .—Tic tlicm round with tape, singe, and ' 20 pounds three hours and three-quarters. Hang the 
dust with flour, put them in a kettle of cold water joint a good distance from the l.re at tirst, and bring it 
in a floured cloth ; cover close, set on the fire, and take ’ gradually closer, when hot through, to prevent its bcxng 
off the scum when it iH-gins to rise ; rover again, and boil , scorched while yet raw. Haste very fremicntly with 
very slowly twenty minutes ; take them off, cover close, clarified diipping at iirst, as there will not w sufficient 
anti the heat of the w.ttcr will stew them in half an hour;; fat when first put down ; dredge with flour a quarter of 
as with turkey, it keeps the skin whole, and they will be ; an hour iK-fure taking up, to make it ItMik frothctl. 
whiter and plumper tWn if they had Wen boiled fast. ' Chnslmas One pound of t aisins, stoned: I 

When taken up,dr.iin, and pour over them white s.tucc or iKiund of currants well w.ished and picked; i (Hiund oi 
melted butter, tiarnish with ]>arsley, and serve with Wef suet, chnppixl s'cry fine; 2 ounces of almonds 
oyster sauce, parsley, butter, or white sauce. blanched and imunded; mixed in 1 peund of sifted 

White .S'anee.- -Take the water in which fowls, veal, or , flour and I pound of giatcd bread ; 2 ounces of candidd 
rabbits have been boiled, or stew veal or the feet and , citron ; 2 ounces of candied orange-peel, and 2 of candied 
necks of chickens in a little water. Add onion sliced, leinon-pcci; { a nutmeg, grated; 1 tcaspoonful of mixed 
Icmon-iiecl, white peppercorns, pounded mace or nutmeg, [ spice ; ^ a pound of powdered loaf sugar, and jj a tea* 
a bunen of sweet herns, nnd boil until the flavour is good, j spoonful of salt. Moisten with ten eggs well beaten, J a 
Strain, and add a little good cream, a piece of butter, i pint of cream or milk, two glasses of white wine, and | a 
and salt; .and simmer, shaking all the time. i pint of brandy. Mix thoroughly: tie in a cloth or basin, 

Bofut tioose.- Mix with a lump of butter a few sage- \ and boil six hours, 
leaves scalded and chopped very hue, an onion the same, i Mince Pies.— Chop 1 (lound of beef suet very fine; 
a teaspounful of pepper, two of salt. A few breadcrumbs I 2 pounds of apples, pared, cored, and minced ; stoned 
will make this stuffing more delicate. Put the mixture ' raisins, 1 {xiunu, minced ; 1 pound of currants. Add of 
inside the goose, and sew or skewer up; attach the goose ' mixed spice, in powder, | an ounce, 1 pound of powdered 
to the roasting-jack, singe well, and dredge with flour;: sugar, 1 icasitooniul of salt, the juice of half a lemon; 
when it is thoroughly hot baste w’ith iresh butter. If it be'cut small 3 ounces of candied orange-peel, l ounce of 
a large bird it will take an hour and a half before a good ! citron, and 1 ounce of lemon; mix all well together with 
clear fire. Haste constantly, and dredge again before taking ! i a pint of bnindy. Tie dowm close in a ^ and keep 
up. Serve with rich gravy; garnish with lemon. | for use. A laiger quantity may be m.ide in these pro- 

Rnisi Huchs .—Chop an union and a few sage-leaves portions. Make the pies with nch flaky crusts, 
that have been previously sc.'ildcd very fin& add jiepper | Letnon Puaatng.— Half a pound of flour, jj a pound 
and sah and breadcrumbs; put the siumng into the ' of suet cut very fine. ) a pound of powdered sugar, the 
ducks, and sew w skewer up; attach to the roasting-jack; rind of two lemons chopp^ very fine indeed, the juisM 
singe, and dredge with flour, and baste with butter. A of one lemon, and two eggs well beaten; mix all together, 
strong fire will roast them in twentv minutes—the quicker i and boil four hours in a shape. 

they !^rc cooked the better. Dcfbre tabng up, dust with i Dish of Put twelve apples over the fire, in add 

flour and baste with butter ; put them upon a hot dish water, till soft; then put them on a sieve; skin, and put 
with nch gravy, and serve rich gravy in a sauce tureen. > the pulp in a basin. Beat u» the whites of tsvelw eggs to 
Garnish with lemon. a froth: then sift ) a pound of double-refined ^rar, and 

Rotui Pheasant or Par/ridf^.-^l>Msf with flour and ' strew it in the eggs. Mat tne pulp to a froth. *Tnen beat 
baste with fresh butter very frequently, roast at a distafvee ' the whole togetlm till like tttS snow. The <»-sdiMdc 
from the fire Serve with gravy in the dish, and bread < will beal fr up weR Keep it high on a china d^ and 
sauce; |arnish with lemon-ped, and stand the firaihers stick a spr^ of mptle in the nnddle, and se rve it op, 
of the tul of the pheasant upright. Bcfrice a good ffre, I gamidted with smaU pieces of jelly and barbeoies. 
half an hour will roast them 1 Onm^r To a pnu of orange juice, ftraiMi^ add 



CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


I flwice of dbaoit^ isn|;tMs, or gebtiae, with sugar to 
tastcu Boily and when n^y cold pour into shapes. The 
bc« way to dissolve isinglass or gaadne te to put it in a 
hsai^ and just cover it with water, filling up as the I 
innlPus swdls. Bailing water pour^ lai this answers! 
die purpose of puttii^ it on the fire. 

Jwisr>Mmypr.--Dissoh-e i ounce of isinglass, or gela¬ 
tine, and pour over it a quart of boiling milk. Stir til] 
qpfte dissolved. Take the whites of four eggs, well beaten, 
■M sugar to taste, 2 ounces of sweet and i ounce of bitter 
almonm; scald them in the jelly, alloa-ing it to simmer 
until reduced to half. Strain into a mould, and turn out 
next day. Garnish with flowers and blanched almonda 

Ltmwn Criwnw.—Take a pint of spring-water, the rinds 
of two iemoi\^ pared ver)'*ihin, ami life juice of three; 
beat the whites of six eggs very well; mix them with the 
water and lemon; Sfigar to taste. Then set it ox-er the fire, 
and stir till it thickens, but do not allow it to boil. 
Strain. Beat and add the yoiks of six Put it all; 

over tht; fire till quite thick and well mixed. Pour it into 
a basin to cool, then into jelly-glasses. 

Almand Pudding.- - With a teacup of milk mix a laigc 
cupful of finely-chop{xxi beef suet, 4 ounces of bread¬ 
crumbs finely grated, 4 ounces of well-washed currants, 

I pound of stoned niisins, three well-beaten c^. and the 
whites of two more, sugar, grated nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and a gbss of ruin. Butter a shape, and place in it part 
of the raisins, neatly in rows. Blanch 2 ounces of 
almonds; mix half into the other ingredients, and rcscfvc 
the rest, to place in rows with the raisins in the mould, 
just before serc-ing. Mix .nil the ingredients well together 
put them into the sh.npc, and boil three hours. 

Ijemon —.M ix together I ]>otind of fresh 

butter, ihc yolks of four eggs, f ]>ound of sifted white 
sugar, the juice of a lemon, an<l the rind grated. M.ikc a 
rich cnisi; line the dtsli, and ra.nkc a delir.itc edge of 
the paste round it. Put in the ingredients and hake. It 
may be baked in sm.dl p.ins. if preferred. 


namesthefitntrconit: we wilt suppose 1 a, wtfleh he placet 
on his left, about half a yard ftaiti the edge of the taUe. 
The other pbym find ta,and place it in the same way. 

The caller takes up another card, names the figure, and 
if 13 it must be placed by the side of la, to the right, at It 
it best to avoid having a high figure below a mvall one 
(^, Fig. a). When all Uie playert hath; placed the second 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.-X.V'IIL 

• MISl.'KLI.\J{K<»l'.s GAMKS UniH/fmeJ/nm /. 96J. 

Thf Gnmr 0/ Patitnet. ( 7 V» ilr played by ane ar mare 
persaui.)—LM lifty-two small squ.nn; pieces of cardlKjard, 
about an inch and a half sqii,njv, Fig. 1. On four of the 


; card, another is taJten up (not chosen), by the caOer, mid 
i the figure named : it may lie y. Place it Iwlow ti; the 
next niimlwr tn.-ty be 11 ; place it undt'r 13; the nex^ 
if IJ, place even with 13; the next if 13, even with tar 
Fui'r cards in a row. If the next is t, it must bei^aced 
by itself above the others (c, Fig. a). 

Anvilirrif 3, place untlcr 7 

n 

, ,. a, place on fhr 1 at 

.. .. I, ,, by siiic of I ,. iT 

.. .. .1. on a # 

.. .. 1.1. ., uiiitvr 13 

.. .. a, .. on t „ if 

.. .. I, ., by kid« of s ,, r 

•• ..* »/ 

I'hc object of the gamr is to make up fmtr packets, 
thirteen in emh. 

H tlie lallmiAmit ta, plai-e it unrtnr is 

. '.I. .. .. 11 

. >0, .. .. «a 

. 9< .. <0 

. 4. ..a 

. .. »* 5. >• 9 

Now take tl<. ) and place it on one tif the packets with 
2 :-4; $ must .d»o be (aken from the group, and placed on 
the 3. 

If 1^ is next calltHi, iitnce it on the 5, and take up the 7 
from the group and place it on tiu* h. Take the K, 9, 10, 
It, 12, 13, anci pl.ilc over the 7, making up one 13. It it 
.1 rule of tlie game never to move a can! with one below it. 

'I'he other thtce players m.iy not have made up the 13; 
their cards m.iy not h.tve Irecti placed so advantageously. 
Thus ihc game coniinucs until all the cards are called. 
The players must Ire careful to take up every figure fr«im 
the group to make up the packets ; and also to pbee ihe 
figures so lh.it they may not Ire Idin.Kcd up more than 
pissihk' with high numliers Ixrlow small; hut it cannot lx* 
always prcvenie<l; as the card called must tw pbced 
somewhere; and 1 a will often have to stand under 2. 

The player who first makes four thirieens, wins the 
game. 


cards mark, with pen and ink, Ihe figure t, on four of the 
cards figure 2, and so on up to 13, making four thirteens. 
Put the cards into a Ihiic silk bag; and make about 
four or six sets; one for each pbyer. 

To commence the game each player will open his bag 
and turn out the cards, fflacmg the figures uownwaurds; 
ud to choefte the caller, each must take up a card. The 
fignre will decide. 

The player p call the figures will leave his caidsfigures 
dosmwiuds; the other pbyers will turn theirs over, and 
tftad dieni about. 

'When at! iSfe ready, the caller takes up a card, and 


NECF.SS.^RY AMOtLVT fJF FOOD. 

I.u csluniiting ihe amount of food necesiuiry to be talcen 
by a healthy man during the twenty-four hours, it has to 
be considered whether the fjcrson has work to perform, or 
. if he will remain at rest; also, if he has to work, whether 
his brain or his muscles are to lx; employed. It has been 
pros'ed by experience that the harder the work perfonned, 
the more hutd is required to replace the tissues worn 
j away by the exertion. Food that contains much nitrogen 
’ is b^l suited for those who work bv muscular exertion, 

' while individuals who have to undergo much mental 
; exertion, and thus wear awayr the tissues of the brain and 
j nervous system, require (wincipally (bod in which die 
phosphates are most abumlant. 
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INK AND WRITING FLUIDS. 


Experimentg haw b«en made to a s certain the amaScat 
quantity of food required by a man to sustain iifis. It, 
was found that, whiw be remained at rest:, the weight of) Tut stibetance coimnoaty known by tiie 


INK AND WRITING rUIIDK 


bread required to keep up the circulation and reiptration 
during twenty-four hours - no other food beii^ taken— 
was little less than 61 ounces; but that when potatoes tmiy 
were taken, Uie man required nearly 13I ounces during the 
same period. When, for this purpose, apples were em» 
f^yetC 1 pound 4f ounces were needed; when oatmeal 
. was taken as the only food, a little less than 3I ounces 
had to be used. It was also found that when either gela¬ 
tine, cheese, lump sugar, flour, pcameal, ground rice, or 
arrowroot were employed, that the man required about 
the same quantity that he did when he lived on oatmeal. 
When vegetables were tried, it was discovered that a 
man required alxmt 36! ounces of cabbage for sustain¬ 
ing life: of carrots 2d| ounces only were n^ed. When 
fish was employed in these expniments, it was found 
that 16 ounces of whiting were only equivalent to 8 ounces 
of mackercL The quantity of butter required to keep 
up tl)e circulation for the twenty-four hours was a little 
more than if ounces; and when cocoa-nuts were used, 
about the same quantity was requisite. With rcjrard to 
meat, a little more than 9I ounces were required, when 
lean beef was used; while of lean boiled ham, only 
7 ounces 9'ioths were needed. When lean veal, however, 
was used, 11 ounces 4-ioths were necessary. 

Let us first consider the average quantity of liquid, 
solid, and gaseous substances consumed in twenty-four 
hours by a healthy man weighing it stone, or 1^4 pounds. 
Now, fint with regard to the air he breathes: it is found 
that by respiration during that period he removes from 
the air as much as 34 ounces by weight of oxygen gas. 
I’erhaps a better idea of the bulk of this subsi.mce will 
he obtained, if we mention that it would fill a measure 
6 inches square eighty times, or 10 cubic feet. With 
reference to water, tie ennsumo the average quantity of 
68 ounces in the sha|)c of lievcr.igcs; and in addition, 2; 
ounces in his meat, vegetables, and bread ; 7 ounces in 
sugar and starch, and 3 nunces 3X7 grains in flesh- forming 
substances. Of solid flesh-forming substances he takes 
^ ounces of dry fibrine and 300 grains of dry albumen 
in his bread, meat, and vegetables; and also 137 grains 
of cascine in his milk and cheese. Of hc.it - ^ving 
substances he consumes 13 ounces of dry starch in his 
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gutn or dextrine, which is prepared tynmoamigsret navdl 
to beat in an ovmi, may aiso be cmpliTedl bi pU» of 
gum arabk. 

When too much of either sulphate of cofqier or oecn>> 
sive sublimate has been added to ink, it may be remoeedi 
by placing a few old steel pens in the fluid; the copper 
a^ merely separating from the ink to be dgwritcAbl 
the metallic fnm on the steel 

A very cheap ink for household use, and possessed of 
a superior blue-black colour, may be prepared by boiling 
for some time 13$ paits logwood chms in suflident 
water to yi^ when cold, parts of tbe decoction. 
This liquid is to be straimd while hot through fine calico. 
To tbe filtered decoction one part of the nmilral chromm 
of p<^h is added. This salt is easily prepared by the 
addition of more potash to the solution of the common 
bichromate of potMb, which is now so extensively used 
in manufactures. 

This ink, however, although it possesses the very great 
advantage of not depositing a sediment, nor corroding 
steel pens, being free from acid, cannot be recommended 
lo a rapid writer, as it does not flow so readily from the 
pen as ordinary ink. Inks in the composition of wWb 
the salts of chromium arc employed, have a tendency to 
render ink of a gelatinous consistency when loiu kept 

A cheap blue-black writing fluid—writing done widi 
which cannot be removed by chemical agents, like com¬ 
mon ink—is prepared by mixing ordinary writing-ink with 
a solution of the sulph.itc of indigo. This solution of 
indigo is prepared by acting on good indigo with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid ; the preparation being one part of 
the indigo to fourteen p.irts of the concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The very strong acid obtained from tbe sulfdiate 
of iron when exposed to a powerful heat in an earthen 
retort, and which i» kiiuwn by the name of the Nord- 
h.iusen sulpliuiic acid, is (0 lie preferred. After the acitl 
is found on the indigti, the mixture is to in: well stirred 
with a glass rtul, so as to expose every portion of the 
indigo to the action of the acid, by which it is rendered 
soluble in uMter. The resulting mass is then to be dis¬ 
solved in water, and carbon.’itc of lime (chalk) added to 
remove all the sulphuric acid that may be present When 


brt>ad, vcgct.iblcs, &c., 4 ounces of fat in his meat, and ! this is done, the liquid is to be filtered, and is then ready 
I ounce of butter either on bread, or in pastry. The for use. Of course, the larger Uie quantity of this liquid 
accessories he takes are, ^latine 1 ounce, in meat; and! adiM to the black ink tbe bluer will be the tint of the 
the same quantity of cetIuTusc, in bread, potatoes, &c. | writing when dr)*. 

The mineral matters taken either with, or in tbe food, ■ Another blue-black writing fluid may be prepared by 
are,common salt, iXograins; phosphates tg lime, sod.a, and | the addition of a solution of soluMc l^russian blue to ordt 


potash, isX grains ; and varimis other salts, 139 grains. 

NoWf with reference t.t what a man in health ought to 
weigh, it is found that in healthy individuals the weight 
always increases with the height. The result of the in¬ 
vestigations conducted b)* the late Dr. fiutchinson on 
3,630 men, was that a he.dthy man, five feet high, ought 
to weigh 115 pounds: also, that he ought to incrca.se 
S pouiras in weight, for every additional inch in height. 
As many persons may lik« to learn whethd^ their weight 
corresponds to their height without taking the trouble to 
calculate, we give a table constructed on these principles:— 
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nary black ink. 7 'hc solution of Prussian blue employed 
for the purpose, may be e.a.sily prepared in the foliowing 
manner :--Iodine is dissolved in a solution of the iodide 
of potassium ; this solution then is mixed with one of the 
fine cyanide of poussium (yellow pnissiate of pobuh); 
decomposition ensues, soluble Prussian blue being preeij^ 
tated. and iodide of {wtassium being left in Mdution. 
mixed litpiid is then filtiu-cd, the solution of iodide of 
pHassium p.assing through, and the Prussian blue being 
left on the (taper biter. This precipitate is then disaolvei 
in distillcti water, in which it is comptetciy soluble. This 
bine liquid may abo be used for a uue writing fluid, for 
which it is very well adapted, owing to its perfect fluidity, 
and to its not acting on steel pens like the common Mae 
ink, which only consists of imptwe Prussian bine dissolved 
in water by the aid of oxalic acid, by which it is rendered 
sduhle; tW oxalic acid havii^ a destructive eflecc on 
the pens employed in writing with that fluid beiiq{agreMt 
objectiQ|t 4 o the use of diis kind of ink. 

A flu^ prepar^ by adding a smalt tiaantity of vanadic 
acid to a decoction of nut^piBs. is sm olao to ibna a* 
adnirsble b la ck wiking-ink. 




THE BAROMETER OR WEATHER- 
a GLASS.—III. 

Tht Aneroid Barometer.—\n the itierCM/tal barrtmctwi 
picwtoudjr d«Knbed, the polsations *A the ever-varying 
attnosphmc pressure were indicated by the rise or fall of 
Itetaid conliaM in a gla»s tube /rom which every trace 
of air had been carefully excluded, and dependent open 

•7--jr.*. 


principlea whkh arc fully explained at page 243, Vol. 11,, 
of the Housrhomj <ifir>r, Wc have now to describe 
the aneroid, the name Iwing derived from * and vtoi%, 
signifying witkonf mohltm, at thit form of baromeler r 
ronstnieted without any fluid. 

If carefully made and adjnited, the aneroid iii t|uitc as 
reliable as the mereurial Iwrometer. and may lx? tjieciaily 
recommended for household ore; for while its indica- 
tiens are recorded on a dial (ace, aimiiar to ilia wheel 
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tarometer (the chief reaaon why that amofeneiilt, 
from the facility of its readings, is to great a IwKmritd 
with ladies), it is less liable to be put out of order by the 
cardestness of servants,* and is more reliaUe than t)^ 
wheel barometer, which, as stated at page 397, ii, 
must not be regarded as an instrument of precision, 
favourite though >t lx: in many households. The absence 
of any fluid subject to violent oscillation through the 
shaking or rocking of a storm-tossed vessel renders It well 
adapted for use on ix>ard a yacht, where a barometer is such 
a necessity for indicating approaching storms; while to the 
tourist, who cares to measure the heights he ascends, and 
combines science with pleasure, it is a great bo<m, fev it 
may be carried in the waistcoat pocket, a special form 
being made for mountain observations, no la^er than a 
watch, and perfectly reliable in its indications up to 8,000 
feet, if due precautions be taken in its management. Even 
larger forms of aneroid can be taken for the purpose of 
measuring the heights of memntains, where the mercurial 
mountun barometer, from its want of compactness and 
liability to injury, would be found inconveni^t. For the 
same reason, the ordinary household aneroid can be taken 
from place to place when travelling, where the pediment 
or wheel barometer would be regarded at an inconvenient 
encumbrance. 

The first dry barometer seems to have been constructed 
by Conte, in 1798; next came the elastic barometer of 
Bourdon. This consisted of a small hollow tube, oval in 
section, bent into a circle, and closed at both ends, from 
whence the air was partially exhausted. When the 
pressure of the atmosjiherc was equal to the tension 
of the confined air, the tube was in the condition of 
equilibrium. When, however, the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere diminished, there was an excess of pessure on the 
interior surface of the tulie, and it tended to uncoil; on 
the other hand, when the atmospheric pressure increased 
there was an increase of pessure on the exterior surface, 
and the tube tended to coil inwards still more. This lube 
was fastened at its middle to the case of the instrument, 
and its ends were left free (Fig. 1). Each end was con¬ 
nected, by metallic threads, with the index that served 
to multiply the motion, while a small spring caused the 
index neraie to follow with precision every change of 
position in the ends of the tube, ‘fhe readings were 
taken from an engraved arc, ^aduated to correspond to 
the mercurial barometer. Fig. t shows the interior 
.‘irrangement of the barometer of liourdon. The idea of the 
aneroid arose in the mind of Vidi about 1844, but since 
then it hat gr^ually approached its present perfected 
form. The indications of the aneroid barmneter depend 
upn the prnsure of the atmosphere upon a “ vacuum 
cnamber,* which is thus construaed-Two discs of thin 
metal, usually German silver, corrugated in concentric 
circlea, ate firmly soldei^cd to a narrow ritw of metal that 
forms the wall of the chamber. In the sick of the ring 
is stridered a little tube, d (Fig, a), by which the air is ex¬ 
hausted, and k is then hermetically sealed by soMoing, 
To the under side is soldered a stout disc of brass, c, 
pierced with a ibmalc screw, by which the chamber is 
attached to the base plate or floor of the case. On 
the upper side is eoldered another brass disc, from; 
which springs a pillar, fr»r the support of a knife-edged > 
pin. A, that restrains the action « the counter-spring, 
to be presently described. 

F)g. 3 shows a section of the ^vacuum chamber,” with 
the position of the corrugated discs in its unexhausted 
and exhauwed conditions. It will be perceived that the 
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anaimm«itt provides for tbe top and iMMom yklfiaf 
inwardly to eaiernal pmsore^ and nflurniag or expanding 
when the pnaeure is removed, and is adnnratdy adsmted 
for indicating the polsatioBS of the attnosifliere. As, now- - 
ever, the ateohite amount of expansion er contrsetioa 
between the two disesis infinitely smili, and not detectable 
^ the eye, it is necessary to add a system of levers to 
nmhiifly the action. These ate connected with the upper 
surface of the vacuum chamber, as nearly aU the mouon 
is produced therein, dirough the under surface being freed v 
to the base plate. Tbt principle of action of the oneroid > 
will be understood t^aia of the annexed diagram (Fig. 3X 
A strong curved spring, s, screwed to a very solid suppe^ 
is connected by the pin, A, with the pillar, B, that rises from 
the upper side of* the vacuum*’Chamber, c, so as to act In 
direct opporition to its oscillations; on frie action and 
counteraction of these two parts depends the indications 
of the aneroid. To make thM palpule, a long lever, r, is 
screwed to the end of the counter-spring, D; and, to com¬ 
pensate for variations of temperature, this lever is 
composed of brass and steel soldered together, making a 
compound bar, so that the different rates of expansion of 
the two metals nuy mutually counteract each other, and 
produce a bar of a constant length whatever the temp^ 
rature may be, on the same principle as that adopted in 
the constnictitm of chronometers. This main lever, r, is 
connected by a small steel wire to a second lever, G— 
mounted on an axis supported by two uprights—that also 
carries a third lever, H; from this extenus a fine fusee 
chain, I,* that works round an arbor, J,which gives motiem to 
the index lumd, K, in connection with the counteraction ot 
a fine liair-spnng, t., one end of which is fixed to the arbor, 

/, .and the other to one of the pillars on the stage arm, M 
that carries the index portion of the instrument. The 
action of the aneroid arrangement may be thus deKribed. 

—When the weight of the atmosphere is increasing, the 
vacuum chamber, c (like the Torricelli vacuum in the 
mercurial barometer), is compressed, the spring, D, is pulled 
downwards by the pm, a, the roam lever, F, is depressed, 
and with it, in turn, the system of levers, Onnd H,act upon 
the chain, I, so that it is uncoiled from the arbor, J, and 
the hand is turned to the right to indicate the eouivalent 
to a rising mercurial barometer; simultaneously the spiral 
spring, I., is wound round the axis of the arbor, j. When 
on the other hand, the pressure of the atmosphere is de¬ 
creasing, c and D, by virtue of tbeir dasticily, relax, the 
main lever, F, is thrown upwards, so that, bv the inter¬ 
action of u and II, the chain, 1 , is tiackenea, the spiral' 
spring, L, uncoils, and acting on the arbor, j, causes the 
index hand to turn to the Tcfr, to a corresponding fall 
in the mercurial barometer. 

The graduations on the scale of an aneroid barometer 
are obtained by comparisons with the correct readings of 
a standard mercunai barometer under ordinary and 
reduced atmospheric ptessure. Reduced pressure is 
obtained by placing botn instruments under tW receiver 
of an air-pump. Exact adjustment is effected by the 
action of a screw connected with the carriage or support that 
carries the main-sfwing. That the aneroid may be regarded 
as a reliable instrument, it is neccssarv to compare its read¬ 
ings from time to time wfrh a stanoard meicttrial bflh>- 
meter, and. if necessary, correct or nsMljast k by moms of 
a slight turn of the adj^ing screw just deacrib^ 

As with the mercurud barometer, the aneroid Aould 
be placed in a room, or hall, wfrne suiklen or gnat 
change of tempermiure are not likely to occw^ Ibr, 
then, if the instrument be compensated, its resotiigs 
may be trusted as reliable Unally, tins itiMnimeiit » 
hung with kt dial vertical; but, if placed widi dtt dial 
horuoaifct; k must be rememb ere d that the utdlcariaw 
will vary by a few hundredths oi an iadi in dut two 
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Hckc^ tf tic IwmnMMr reMUiifi are ^ 
yftwiiy reoonbdt tte nMiaid, nAedttf votical or 
Iwaj u aam, Aoiild ahnyi be heiit la die sane positien, 
aod a& radian dsmaadiag accoiaqr sIkmiU alwan be 
oeade wbea the taslniaicat n horisoiiUlt so thM the index 
bead aiay be in the position of greatest freedom. 

The ttositiveneia and rapidi^ of action of the aneroid 
adnsirably ilhwtrate the true princi|^ upon which baro- 
metric iMicationa fra a rise or I'all depend, as fully 
^cafiaiaed at pages 343—3. voL ii.—vii.. th.-it the direct 
•downward pressure of the atmosphere that surrounds our i 
gtobe is as aeaiiy as possible equal to fifteen pounds on : 
me square iacb; but tnat pressure is slightly increased or | 
decreased by its rarefaction or densification, through 
rarious meteorokigical influences, or the«hcight above or 
bdow the seif.level. The indM hand of an aneroid 
records wch variations in the weight or fretfun of the 
atmosphere on a given snr/ace (m some instruments 
of moderate dimensions this is ^ual to fifty or sixty 
pounds on the external surface (4 the vacuum chamlicr), 
and it wduM dierefore greatly facilitate the comprehension 
of the action of the barometer if the dial were graduated 
to indicate absolute weight in pounds. 

Bv the aneroid, we can with facility not only measure 
the Mif^t of a mountain top, or the absolute height of an 
Egyptian pyramid above the plain on which it was built, or 
tbe variations of incline on a line of railway, even when the 
train is runnit^ at iu utmost speed, but even the difte* 
rence in elevation between the basement and attic of your 
bouse, as, aneroid in hand, you watch the gradual fall 
from “fair" to “change." Can any experiment better 
prove that the barometer is in reality only a measurer of 
atmospheric pressure, and is but indirectly a weather-glassf 
Far while making such a trial no change in the weather 
wohU take place, though the index passes from “ fair" to 
"change," and so clearly proves tbe absurdity of the old- 
fashioned barometer indications. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that H is 
desirable that the philosophical instrument maker should 
graduate the d‘«l of the aneroid to meet the special 
requirements of the purchaser, either for a weather-glass 
or a mountain barometer. 

fhe Anerout H^cather-giass —also called by some 
tnakers the “Holosieric Barometer,"* signifying, made 
entirely of solids, and so, in a roundabout way, synony¬ 
mous with “ aneroid "—is represented in 4, graduatra 

to correspond with the range of the mercury b rnmeter, 
from twenty-eight to thirty-one inches, and islciuted with 
the familiar indications of the wheel and household in¬ 
struments—“Stormy," “ Much Rain," “ Rain," " Change,” 
“ Fair," “ Set Fair," and “ Very Dry." These vary in site 
from two and a half to twenty-four inches in diameter, 
though from two and a half to eight incRet diameter arc 
the Mies most ordinarily found in the market. The dials 
are msde on cardboaro, enamel, and on metal discs ; in 
the latter case they arc engine-divided specially for each 
Instrument, consequently more correct than those that are 
merely printed. 

rhe IFateh Barauuter.~-On the expiration of the 
patents of Vidi and Fontaine Moreau, Admiral Fiuroy 
indweed Messrs. Ncgictti and Zambra, the meteorologicai 
instrmnent manufactitrm, to reduce the rise of the 
aneroid to move cimvenient proportimis, 1^ to introduce 
a compensating arraitgcment to neutralise error arising 
thfougn variadm of temperature. This they eftectuaUy 
carried out in an arrangement two and a hatf bicbet in 
diameter, and other nuwufactorers ultimately carried im- 
provemeats ih this direction to the extreme limits of 
cooqsKtnesi in tbe wdl-koovm and convenient form 
of M niietakl ^barometer no largm’ than an ordinary 

• yiii mum mekm mamOf t» iSe maOm farm «( <l«« •tmisW 


htmtiag^watdi. By a vety rimple arra ng etnatt, Bw 
eoveriiqf-glass it nuMe to route oy means of a itd^ 
rin (Uk the cimimfevence of the case, and carry a j^oititer, 
so that subsequent Increase or decrease of nraumro Since 
the previous leaditq; may be indicated, F^, $ sbowg 
the modified arrat^iement of the trorking parts of thhi 
veTO poitaMe insmiment. 

The Meuntaiu Aueroid /forwmnfrr.—This instrument 
is also made in watch form, but is graduated with a scale of 
elevation in feet as well as for pressure in inches (Fig. AX 
Tlw scale of elevation was computed by Sir G. B. Aiiy,tM 
Astranomer-Ho)’al, for the temperature of (o* Fahrenheit. 
Thua arranged, the aneroid may be bad with a acals 
sufficient to measure heights not cxceediitt 8«ooo foett 
but iKune instruments are made with the el^ation scale 
movable round the scale of inches, to allow of a Still 
greater range in elevation, and without the aid of pencil 
and tables of correction. In using Uiis it is net^sary 
to bring the xero point of the scale of elevatim op|)Ositt 
where the index hand of the instrument points, whilOi 
at the base of tbe inounuin or other elevation .to bt 
measured. On ascending, the hand, through decraslng 
{westtire of the atmosphere, travels backu'ards, and, as 
each division of the elevation scale represents 100 fret, 
on gaining the summit, or (mint at whiclt the measure fra 
height is desired, a direct reading is taken, which gives 
the absolute height. If 1,000 on this movabte scale of 
elevation he set omxisite 31 on the inch scale. It my 
be used as a fixed scale, corresponding with Sir G. B. 
Airy's table hereafter given. It must be stated that this 
ntethod of making the elevation scale movable Is not 
scientifically correct in principle, and only those aneroids 
can be depended un that are graduated from a fiaed point 
in tbe scale for each instrument 

It may be slated that every aneroid barometer has what 
may be tenned its weak pamt,' that is to say, the index 
may move steadily backwards to .1 -"ertain fixed part of 
the scale; then it ap|tcars to be marded In its course 
but presentiy u will start with a Jump, as if it had passed 
a barrier, aii.l then move steadily onwards again. The 
same occurs in the forward motion of the index hand 1 
and this point of retardation is not a constant spot on 
the scale, but varies with every instrument. The cause 
of this imfierfcct action in every instrument has not yrt 
been satisfactorily explained. To secure accuracy of 
observation, the instrument, as previously stated, should 
from time to time lie compared with the readings of a 
standard barometer, as, for scientific purposes, it cannot 
be relied on for any length of time, at with the lest 
I portable mercurial bvometer. 

7l» Correct or Reset the Aneroid,—K\. the back of tlie 
case a small screw-head will be seen; this is connected 
with the main-spring attached to the vacuum chamljer, 
and, by turning this by means of a very small screw¬ 
driver, the spring may be tightened or relaxed, and w 
indes hand may thus be made to move correspondingly 
to the right or left, till In reading with a baroroeWT of 
known accuracy until it coincides. 


TASTEFUL TRIFLE& 

UpectcuU-cast.- This is to be made of velvet Cut the 
shape first In two pieces of stout catdboanl, Iw Figs, t 
and 3. Cut velvet the same shape but larger. Tack the 
velvet in a frame and embroider tbe word “ Souvenir" 
i and the border on one piece, and die monograin on the 
I other. It roust lie done with gold tirist or fitoselle, the 
letters first raised and then worked over in Mtin-stitch. 

; The border is raised and worked over in buttondwle 
stitcli. Cover each piece of esud with a piece of tiro 
velvet, drawing the edges of the velvet close by catching it 
across and acroM wHh a'needle and thread on tho wrong 
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■ide of tbe velvet Cot M^eOk by tbe velvety toQLiajfte 4 fiptOumufM TpUtiitn 
«%ei, and very needy aew h on as a limiif. Next lew Inokd attulque ti f nuuptn 


mind be done wUh silk, matching the velvet in ctdour and | biiuling the mootb and the corvm ed^ of the %». 
shade. The case is secured by a button. Suspend it to: pocket may be embrddercd round we edge. Tack the 


two pieces of ribbon uniting 
In a knot of bows, under 
which there is a long book. tfirir™'' a 

A quilling of the some kind w;|il jA 

of ribbon may be observed ■§ ;j X j 
across the top of the case in < / | 

Fig. 3. The noede is to fasten 
the case to the waist. Instead jdRyiiji \ 
of ribbons, fine gilt chain* 1. \ ; 

work can be bought by the li' \ 
yard, or, better sti^ buy a 
fine-linkra steel chain, which [■«. «. 

can be bought for stance or 
a shilling, and cut on what is 
wanted. Carry the chain 
across the c.'isc at the back, instead of the 
quilling. Stitch it securely, and take care to 
fasten both the ends well. A small steel 
brooch, if the pin is passed through the upper 
links of the chain, or if the links can be well 
sewn to any part of the ornament, will serve 
to fix the case securely at the waist. For .-i 
brooch a watch-hook may lie substituted. A 
spectacle-case may t>c made of kid instead of 
velvet. In that case no cardboard is needed. 
Holes arc pierced for the pattern, and purse- 
silk sewn across in suitin-stitch. The kid 
should be lined with silk, and made up by 
biruling the edges tc^ethcr with ribbon. Ilut 
the farmer way of making a cose protects the 
glasses best from injury. 

A A<r-Ati{'(Fig. 4).—Take some velvet, cut 
it by the pattern of the sole of a shoe. Two 
pieces are wanted. Tack them in a work- 
frame. The leaves arc to be embroidered with 
white chalk ticads, gold, and pearl beads. Doth 
■ides may be done alike. Trace the outline 
with fine white cotton. Put a little cotton 
wool om the leaf, and tack it there. Cover 
it with a bit of tissue paper, and tack that 
down to the sliapc of the leaf, 'fake threads 
and thrc.ids of wads ^ the centre, and from 
the point bead veins, just as sattn-stitcb em- 
broiwry is done. Use chalk beads, and let 
them lie very even, and as close a.s possible. 
Then mark in the veins with rows of gold or 
sted beads. Put tlic grapes on with large 
beads, a head fur cadi grape. Make the stalks 
of chalk beads. When the embroidery is 
finished, line the velvet with silk, tack the 
pieces together, and bind all round the edges 
with ribiwn. Crdourcd kid cmlwoidcrcd with 
silk is almost better for a kc)’-bag than Vllvet, 
as it is better suited to resist the workitq; of 
the keys. It can be procured to order at a 
fancy shop with a suiUmlc design pierred on. 




lining now to the moinf an¬ 
tique backu^ If this ia to 
have any initials cm 

.. .. I should be worked first cm 

I which wdllr^ the back 
kUA I rolled up. Sijutnoafit 
/the monogram or ini^ with 
, / « crest or emonet, if the 

\ y gentleman fon whom the case 
is designed has either. Tb^ 
can be Worked in luik or gold. 
r‘S- 7‘ When these two pieces are 

tacked together, cut the flaps 
of silk, bind three sides of 
them ; lay them in the way 
they arc to be folded when the case is closed ; 
t.icK the raw edges to the edges of the case, 
and bind the whole with maroon-colaurcd rib¬ 
bon all round, and long stringa The contents 
should be a strop, a pair of ivory-mounted 
raxors, a box brush in ivory, an ivory soap¬ 
box, a pair of nail-scissors, a peniotife, a 
button-hook, an ivory tooth-brush case, an 
ivory nail-brush case, and a tongue-scraper. 
A small housewife, with thread, needles, and 
buttons, and a scent-casc of white silk, em¬ 
broidered witli the monogram in maroon 
silk, tnay also be placed in the pocket. A 
Ilavannah brown is a pretty colour also for 
a geiul< m.in's r,«or-case. 

Fig. 6 represents llu; case when roiled 
up, and Fig. 7 llic monogram. Fig. 8 is a 
lady's gtove-c.ise. which m^> be constructed 
of similar materials. 

A /lammoclt for Tattiug, made of Twine. 
—For those industrious persona who lilA to 
carry their work about with them, this little 
convenience will be much appreciated. In 

E biin double crochet, or tricot, make an ob- 
mg,using line twine--the sue must depend 
on tite makers convenience. Run a fine wirr 
through the two long sides at each edge, taking 
care to fasten off the cnd.s wcli, that they may 
not be in the way or catch the cotton. Take 
two small curtain rings, about as large round 
as a shilling and, in double crochet, work the 
narrow ends of the hammock, one to each 
ling. With whipcord plait, in three, a. handle, 
fastening the «ids over the lings, a^ making 
it long enough to bafv;( on tnc arm. The 
hammock is 10 hold the woric, cotton, and 
shuttle; knitting-pins or crochet needles can 
he passed throiign the two rings lengthways. 
Fig. 9 is an illustration of it. a 

A Boot and Shoe Tidy .—^This is a very 
useful article in a bedroom, and it is simple to 


and will look prettiest worked in chinn colours on a grey ) make. Cut a very large circular piece of stout brown 
or Havannah ground. Snniend it b>‘ two ribbons om a ; holland, and bind it all round with scarlet braid. Then 
bow, behind which is a very urge, strong, long hook. Sew > divide it exactly in eight pieces by fcMing it very care- 
Mi eye to the wiustband or skirt of the dress close to the ; fully, and creasing the folds strongly by passii^ n hot 
waist on the left side in ftont of the hip, and hamj the j iitm over them. Open it, turn the endssoearly lo the 
key-bag from it. Made in plam^k or biuc, or buff unen, Icentrevaad stitch tbm secur^y. Fasten a. looped stritig 
nicety braided, a key-bag u very piMty and usefid, and | in ihw^tre, and hang it on a horse or other coQvcmeiit 
most young housewives would appreciate the convenience, < place. Fig. to shows, its a|q>earance when comDietev It 
ior it is not fit to carry hosvy km in a dreM podeet, | has eight pocket for boots, shoes, goloshes, and clothes- 
whCR, too, tbqy are apt to get entanped wfth other things. * brush, la catting out the drde, it must measure aeioaa 
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BRITISH OTTO OF ROSES. 


|giij|r iiidto( aira:0K leti^ Tt H banit vt that wr doe*. vA am wmm tw oww 

itwmgBr if wadis of dooMs lasUana, ia witkh caw tha wiariow to heakb M coppar waw i« vto) ^ tinniag 
«W xwndi null tie tacKcd tMoHieiii arilh a tack ia the it worn off, noeaaritatUif a conridetable cattlay for re> 
fam of a cross, before itddiog weau daaiaf, or else poisoninf die coatenu wkli ds teri aa s 

_ cflppv whs. Cm the other hand, tl» cost doM not wy 

-- >..!s u-a . ; ; a a 'iT i' greatly exceed that of good castdioa uteasUa, it leas than 

wiTTcu mnv» ***■* ^ srroaght-lfan, and oldy about oae^thiid of that 

BRlllSn UTTO OF RCmEo. of tinned copper. substantial character of the vtasahi 

T^S any convenient quantity of the petals of fragrant ia equal to any of the kinds Juu mentioned, and quite 
ftmren, Mch as roses, - - ■ iit w»._- different to that of even 

iosmlne. and others of m | the thickest bloek-tin 

the same season, with a f ^liV/CTIkill? fia goods, while them are 

small quantkym sweet -1 1 ^ Vf U V lLiN I I\ || no solderHJoints. With 

briar, and mignonette; V • f *** Pf"^* 

the roae-petab exceed- .* ' ' " '■■* : ■ .. . »'»'■"' * tically indwtructible, 

ing in quantity that of but can be re-tinned n 

aJf the other flowera, / ’V. neeesaary, and are not 

Spread the petals on a / / \ lialde to fracture by vlo* 

laya of cotton which has / ' n r 1 catt-iroil uten. 

been dipped in the finest \ ** \ / •'**• These advantwies vHiig 

Florence or Lucca oil; \ \ J make the new aaniteiy 

^cinklc over them a very m - ^ X ^ ware a real advdice in 

amall quantity of salt finely ' ' i J. , ' the modem kitchen. 


T^S any convenient quantity of the 

ftmrers, Mch aa roaes, ^ 

iosmlne. and others of 

the aame season, with a ( , 

small quantkyor sweet-1 

briar, and mignonette; \, • 

the roae-peta^ exceed- 

ii^ in quantity that of 

aJl the other flowers, 

Spread the petals on a X 
laya of cotton which has / 
been dipped in the finest I 
Florence or Lucca oil; \ 
^cinklc over them a very a 

amall quantity of salt finely 
pound^ 

Lay over the flowers ^ 

another sheet of cotton, .ind / x 
on it place more flowers and I V« 
salt as before; over them V 
place another layer of cot- \T 4 
ton dipped in oiC and on it - 

lay more flowers and salt; repent until 
a china vessel or wide-moutlicd glass 
bottle be full. I'ie over tightly a blad¬ 
der, and place tlic vessel m tne sun- 
ana if under a garden forcing-glass it 
will be all tlie better. 1 n almut fifteen 
days remove the bladder, and squcetc 
the mass, when .1 fragrant oil will be 
cxiwcssca—nearly cqu.il to the rc.il 
and high-priceff otto of roses. 

The IxMtic into which the flowers 
and cotton arc Mpiccred must be mi- 
nicdi.itely corked up. If not squeezed 
into a bottle, the oil must be instantly 
bottled and well corked ; but a buttle 
with a glass stt^jx-r will be 
the best kind to use. Tic B ^ 

over the cork or stopix-r j-1 

a piece of the blidder, and 1 1 

over that white kid, to pre- \ —■— i 
vent evaporation. ! 


NEW SANITARY 
KITCHEN-WARE. 

At the Health Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 
iNU, a silver medal was 
Maided for a new kind of 
"Minitary^ Saucepan and 
Sttw-pao, which was also 
used throughout in the 
School of Cookery and by 
the refreshment cOntrac- 
too. Both the purv^ors 
and insmi^ors agreed in 
apnfciag « the new ware i 


OUVENIR 


lOUVENIR 



^V\ TOPOCRArHICAL 
j MODELS. 

Lakoscaprs or ninil sub- 
—^ jects am very prettily mo* 
dcllcd in cork, as it may be so easfly 
cut into any fimn, and is light i but 
plisicr of Paris, fur topograpbical 
modelling, may be used with equal 
success. 

To make a model of a country, 
with its moiri ains, towns, valleys, 
woods, Ac., aiiout eight Inches to 
fhe statute mile will lie a moderate 
sc.'iie. The model should be made 
first in cky ; a mould of various 
p.irts is then taken in gutta-peirba, 
rendered soil by dipping it into 
Ixiiting hot water, ana these parts 
then cast m paper cement 
_ To make iraper ce* 

mttit for roodellmg *. boil 



over the cork or siop|X'r 3 — ' Plf^ 1i THt ntn Iriin f FI paper in water until it 

A piece of the bliddcr, and d ~ i nffOnHlTTTlm' ilM \ becomes a smooth paste j 

over that wluUr kid, to pre- j — ■- 1 l/iiill.,'lltll ‘ia ii^ilihUl!''ili.lvil'iffl 1 11| | jr then add on equal weight 

vent evaporation. | " ^ of sifted whitening and 

_ H" - . . i -rI Uy|^f I r f \''j^ fresh site} boil theseiri- 

iiaini -i I r-.1 grn I i gredicnis until they l>c- 

MIk. o * xi T -r « o V ■ come a firm paste. 

When the different 
parts of the landscape 
arc formed, they are to 
1 h? Joined togetnor wHb 
the jiaperccment, thinned 
by the addition of a 
little thin glue. Hie 
Towns are of eortc. 
cut into the fimn ««- 
qiiircd, and the houses 
m.trked out on H with 

ffura* 1WU& i-iic |«urrh^vKs ^ colour and varnish; 

and insmi^ors agreed in * chorch atemieaarc made 

•pnfciag « the new sraie in the highest terms. TbuM of cardboard or starch-paste; sand and fine earth, 
ntenails are stamped out of seamless thick ttetd phue. ]iowdn^ moss, Ac., are iMinklcd over a wash of glue 
whidt is than thickly tinned, inside and out, pianwhed 10 represent paths and fid^ pieces of ladting-gliiss for 
and buniislied. They are equal in every respect to water, and moss fixed on coveted sdre to form trees, 
ooppe r tinned, far aaperiot ia every way to ibe well-, woods, and hedges. RoMlcportbtis of models are mad# 
lOMwn wiNtesenamet ware, since they din never bee«ne of wire twisted, and covered with gutta-percha. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC->XXXIX. 

PAIMTIMG {fmHiuud frtm /V. //., /, 349). 

A KNOWUciXfE of aay an it imperfect unlen coupled 
with competency to judge of the tooli and nuUcriab re* 
quired for the ewcution of that, art. In the caae of the 
^nter tbia remark is especialiy ai^cabk^ u extra* 
ordinary focility exists for adulterating^ and tendering 
spurious, paints, colours, oils, and brushes, which facility, 
we are very sorry to say, is too greatly taken advantage 
of by the unscrupulous trader, and it is a circumstance 
of rare occurrence for the non-professional painter to get 
hold of unadulterated paint, colours, and oils, or genuine 
brushes. I'his, however, is not the only reason why the 
painter should understand the nuterials and tools he has 
to work with. It is requisite that he should know how to 
regulate his proportions of oils and driers in accordance 
with the season of the y»r, the temperature of the apart¬ 
ment, the nature of the paint or colour with which they 
arc to be mixed, and the kind or condition of the plaster 
or wood upca which the paint is to be applied. He must 
be able, too, to exercise judgment in the use of his colou^ 
and know which may be best emploved under special 
circumstances, and which will unite to form any colour he 
may require. Different brushes, moreover, must be used 
for different purposes, and of the numerous kinds manu¬ 
factured for the painter, it Is desirable, or rather ab¬ 
solutely essentia], that the amateur painter should know 
how to select such as will best answer the purposes of the 
class of work upon which he may from time to time be 
engaged. It will, therefore, be our purpose, in this and 
succ^ing chapters on this subject, to give the reader an 
insight into the general nature m paints, oils, colours, .and 
bruMn, and how to apply them to the several pur^scs 
for which he may have occasion to require them. 

I’aint, which is a combination of oil and 
colours, with whitelead or oxide of xinc (called sine- 
white) for a basis, is divisible into four, ana sometimes 
five, piirts : -1. Oil—linseed or poppy oil is generally cm- 
ployra : the latter of which is extensively used in raris, 
although not much in this country. 2. Ttie basis—while- 
lead, nnowhite (alias white zinc), flake-white, Notting¬ 
ham white, Cremnitz white, Paris white, silver-white or 
water-white, the first being generally used. 3. Drying 
oils, which consist of litharge or protoxide of lead, sugar 
of lead, peroxide of manganese, white vitriol or copperas, 
ground up or boiled with linseed oil. 4. The oil or spirit 
of turpentine (commonly called " turps generally em¬ 
ployed to a greater or less fiegree in the mixing of points. 
5. The colouring matter, derived from the mineral or vege¬ 
table kingdom, except in the case of white paint, when 
the basis, whitelead or zinc-white, is in itself the colour. 
The terms “wet" and “dry" ap{flied to paint, require 
explanation. When paint is said to be tt*W, it is meant 
that the slightly viscous fluid is freshly laid on ; when it 
is said to be 167, is meant that it has ^ome sufficiently 
hard not to receive an impression by pressure with the 
finger, and will not rub off by the touch. The change in 
paini, however, from h'ci to dry, is not pr^uced in the 
manner usual when these terns arc cmplo^—vis., the 
evaporation4if some volatile liquid—liut is owing to the 
absorption of oxygen from the air. This may be proved 
by putting a piece of freshly painted wood in a vessel 
hllw whii oxygen, and It will be found to dry in a third 
the time that a like piece placed in a confined chamber 
will da lly the drying or siccative properties of a paint 
nr oil, therefore, is meant its power w absorbing oxygen 
—a quickly drying paint absorbing it more readily than 
one which is slow m drying (cmninonly tertned “a bad 
driet"). With regard, therefore, to drying-oils and driers, 
the aolidification of the paint does not depend wflely 
upon them, at all the ingmient* of painl ate c^bie of 
absorbing oxygoi, and th* combinatton of them effects the 


dryii«, the driers (properiy so caBiAmii^ newlemH i g. 
the speed at wbkh the absoqitioa takes pfaoa tta* 
are many conditional circumstances to be ooniddmnd la 
judgii^ of the drying properties of a paint, and tite 
painter should thermore make experimental observations 
for himself. Whitdead jptunt, as a rule, dries quicka* 
than other paints, yet it wul be slower in drying on some 
surfaces than other paints would be on the same suifaces. 

As we slated at the outset, the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere and SQUon of year have much to do with dm * 
during, and consequently with the mixing of paints. At a * 
high temperati^ say at fls* Fabrenhmt, tim drying or 
oxidation of paint proceeds much more rapidy thim at a 
low temperature, say 60* Fahrenheit The painter must 
therefore be guided by the tenspcratitre with regard to the 
proportion cn diying-oil be should admix uflth his paint 
In winter tinw a proportion of from three to nine per 
cent of drying-oil should be added, wbiW in summer from 
a half to two per cent will be found sufficient Linseed ml 
is itself an abwber of oxygen, but the absorption is greatly 
increased by die addition of some manganese drief. The 
absorption by the two combined has been proved to be 
four times greater than by the two separately. Paint com¬ 
posed of white zinc has been found to take above three 
times the time that whitelead would do, and that compc»ed 
of white antimony nearly three times longer than white 
zinc. Tlie nmure of the surface designed to receive the 
paint has also much to do w'ith the drying of paint. It 
IS a well known fact that paint takes considerably longer 
to dry when applied to new wood than it does when 
implied to a surfiire which has been before painted. 
This is occasioned by reason of the oil penetrating the 
pares of new wood and retarding its solidification, so that 
when the paint on the surface appears dry, that under¬ 
neath remains moist and pasty. It is thus that paint 
dries so much quicker on a painted surface than it does 
on one of new woixl. While the cause we have just 
staled for this difference is nearly correct, it may not be 
quite so, .IS paint itself is rendered more drying b)' the 
effect of lime and exposure to the atmosphere—that is, it 
has absorbed a full amount of oxygen. The great effect 
app.irently produced by the action of driers upon ^ 
porous surface or that 01 new wood, is attributable to tM 
driers cove-ring the surface, so as to prevent the oil sink¬ 
ing into the pores. In like manner, as quickness in the 
diying of paint is increased or retarded by the surface 
being of new wood or that has been before painted, so it 
is equally affected by different metallic or other surliicex * 
upon which the paint may happen to be applied. A 
surface of oak, hitherto unpaintea, is a very long while in 
drying; glass, too, is slow in aflowing oil or paint to 
soiktiTy. 

The paints employed by the painter should be, as a 
rule, lead paints, to which colour has been impaitM by 
the use of some of the metallic oxides. The objection to 
the use of whitelead, or carbonate of lea^ is the banefid 
and deadly cITects produced upon the painter by its con¬ 
tinual use; but tliere is no doubt tW it possesses a 
decided advantage over all other bases for punt, inas¬ 
much as it virtuaUy combines with the oil, so that a 
plaster covm the surface of the wood or other materld 
painted ; while in the case of white zinc, which u the 
only other basis at present discovered which has com .* 
into any kind of general use, it does not combine so we' 
with the oil, remaining, as it were, mechanically suimended 
in it, and, consequently, trashes awiiy to soon at tiie coat 
of oil begins to vanish and be dried U{X Whjttiead, toth 
hat been, proved to go farthest in eoveriag gnatett 
extent of irarfoce, white white tine holdt the tecono place. 
White tMIf.'nevertheless, in addition to beii« deoi- 
mental to the heahh of the painter, possesses one advan¬ 
tage—whkh it, diat it does not tarnish or falacken hhn 
ex p o sed to the action ot tu^ihide of bydfngoa The 
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rniis hinnwll is said la Ibrm a verjrfood basis ibr 
psitt; bat, (nrb^ to tbe scardty of the meui, it » not 
swrdi consideratUML Tbe ostdes of copper, in various. 
Akum, ore much used in combinatioa inth arsenic and - 
edter substances in the Cannmkm greens of the most | 
fariUmnt riescripdoii, os alto in the prMuction of several | 
vahiaUe Wues. From the oxides of iron ore produced! 
browns, yeitowt, and blocks. Bjr cskining spathic iron' 
ore, o beoutifal block it produced—die white carbonate of 
isin, • Mack atognetic oxide sduch imxei well with oil, 
and forms « durable point far out- 4 oor work. Cal¬ 
cined baemotedc tron ores pmuce very permanent colours, 
which withstand the octkm of the weotW to on unutuai 
degree. Anthracite is extensively manufactured as a black 
pi^t, and is used ground to on mpalpohle powder mixed 
with good diying-oiL It it chidlly obtoiiied from the 
well-known culm measures of Norm Devon, where it is 
manufactured at Bldcford. 

There is so much both of interest and hnpertence to be 
said on the subject of point, that for the prnent we shall 

f iss ttf several of tbe main branches connected with it. 

irst, however, we shall add a particulort respecting 
tbe action and use of turpentine. 

Turpentint is commonly employed in the mixing of 
paint, for the purpose of diminiMing ht viscousness and 
laciliuting its application. The chin action of tuipcnline 
upon the paint » to cause greater speed in dr>’ing, which 
speed is very greatly increased if the turpentine has been 
previously exposed to the air, from which it will have 
extracted a great amount of oxvgen. If, however, the oil 
as well has ocen exposed to the air, the speed in drying 
will be further Increased, and still funher by the basis— 
whiteiead or white line—tuiving likewise l^n exposed. 
Should the work be reouired to & plain, neither {lotisited 
nor viti-nishcd, and to last long, a small protHirlion only 
of turpentine must be used ; Init if required to be itulished 
a large proportion of turpentine should lie usco, and if 
varnished, as much as wilt not render the paint too fluid 
to work with. 

The grinding of paints will be treated separately in a 
section set apart for that purpose. 


teaspooidul at coffee on the surface of a A/u at mAm, 
and obtetvt if any of it sinks immedtotay, it ao^ it is 
bad. Let tbe wboie be now sightly stirred, notice 
tbe colour iaqumed to tbe water; if this M « decided 
brown tint, then the coffee is adulterated, most proWbly 
with chicory or burnt grains of some kind. 3, Moke on 
infusion of coffee in tbe usual way, pour some into n cup, 
and let it stand till cold ; it a skin or scum should Item 
on the surface, there is reason to sutpect bidted onlmo) 
matter, such as horse's hver." 

The berries ere not the only port of tiic coffee-trsc of 
which use con be made. In Sumatra tbe leaves, roasted 
In the same manner as tea. and reduced to « powder, are 
so generaUy used by the natives os on infusian, ss to be 
rq^arded as a rurcemry of life. A patent was token out 
some years since by a Dr. Gardner of Ceylon ibr a meiAod 
of preparing tbe leaves for the Engludi mnihet, end 
attempts were made to bring them into use, but with no 
great success. We have not, as yet, had mt cmpgrtimiiy 
of lasting the drink mode from them, but it is said to 
contain most of the properties of the coffee mode froili 
berries, and to be more agreeable to the unsophlpticated 
palate than tea. Gathering the leaves is, however, bund 
to damage the plants and to check the production of the 
more valuable crop—ihe berries— and for that mason it 
is not likely to become popular with the cofTee-phinten, 
which fact will prevent the article being impoitccf in such 
quantities as to allow of iu general use. 


ADULTERATION OF COFFER 

Of chicory, the substance most used for this dimaceful 
purpose, we have already spoken in page jyd- vok i. It 
I IS only necessary to say in this iilacc tiwt it cm sins nofif 
of the valuable proucriiesof coffee, andean then-fore in no 
sense serve as a substitute for it. The other adulterations 
.-ue made with raspings of loaves, stole sea biscuits, and 
other refuse farinaceous matter; rmistcd wlK-at, and 
other corn; acorns, carrots, mangold-wurtel, lupin seeds, 
oak txirk, baked horse or ox-livcr, and mahogany or other 
sawdust. These are chiefly for increasing bulk. Other 
subsunces ore used for giving colour, such as reddle, 
Venetian red, and especially black-jack—the latter, not- | 
withstanding its formidable name, is nothing more than i 
burnt sugar. A preparation called ** coffee colourcr ” is ' 
even sold in tins, and used extensively by retail dealers 
oral the keepers 01 coffee-houses, for giving a fictitious ’ 
appearance of strenmh. This bit of adulteration will; 
snow to some extent how tbe public and the revenue are ' 
defrauded in coffee, but we nave still reason to conm-atu- i 
late ourselves that in this article we are only cheale(.i, and 
noymisoned at the same time. 

Toe following methods by which adulterated coffee 
tray be digtiiiguisbed are given by Dr. Muter in tbe 
JFm/ JimriaU m April, 1870" t. Take tbe packet of 
mtfee os it comes mmt tbe grocer's in your hand ; and, 
hstving given it a good squeese, lay it gently <m tbe table 
■ad open it. If uie contents be louno sdniring together | 
fas n *'**rf. tjie jg ngg j. Drop gently a { 


THE SUFFER rABLE.-! I. 

At holiday seasons tastefully-arranged suppers are fre¬ 
quently desirable, and it uccasiunatly happens that a 
supper has to be cxtein|>oriscii in Consequence of the 
unexpected arrival of friends. Ni'>w, to prepare and pro¬ 
duce a supper without notice is d more diflicult under 
trying than .preading the table on due notice. 

Wm're ihi.-'C arc cook and housekeeper the difficulty 
may certainly be the more easily overcome, as tbe mis¬ 
tress has only to make them acquainted witn the nuinbef 
of the guests, and her own ideas on the subject of dishes, 
and the supper will lie accordingly servetl at tlie ajipoinleo 
hour; but where there is only a cook, the mistress will 
have to exert her own ingenuity to produce a repast suit¬ 
able to the occasion. 

.Supper for six or eight ficrsons may be required, in 
two or three hours, and moi cover it is necessary that Um 
supper be smnewhat substantial. 

Seven dishes at least must be prepared, and of what 
ore they to consist ? 

The next question wilt be made to the cook, *' What 
have you in trie larder f” and the |>robablc answer will be, 
"Cold fowl, ham, toneme, game, and cold roost meat* 
llicse will do veiy wt-ii ; with a few lighter viands and 
sweets to make up, to be cither prepared or piirrliased at 
the confectioner’s. 

1'hc cloth laid, in the centre is placed a glass flower- 
stand, flilcd with fresh cut flowers, and around tbe flower- 
stand, on a silver dpergne, «r in small, cut gloss |datcs 
are arranged custards and jellies. 

In one dish is cold turkey or fowl, either cut up and 
laid on tbe dish garnished with flowers or parsley, slices 
of lemon and be^-root; or afiiT having tieim cut up, die 
joints again united with wfolc ribUm to give the appear¬ 
ance of a whole bird. This is a good to save the 
trouble of carving at tablet ns cutting the ribbon at 
once separates the joints, Ihe poultry may be served 
whole 11 preferred , although im acpUt supper it is usual 
to have the dishes served ready cut up. laid nicely in the 
dish, oadganttshed. 

In ottotCn did* we have haaa. eitha whole or in thin 



THE SUPPER^TAMJ^ 



likes; this must depend nn taste atad circnsMtaaces. blaiK-mtnge. or cream in hkmMs. Tlie eflect of a tidllt 
Anodicr dish win conuin sandwiches. A disb of lobster, arranged in this war wiB be vetf attractive^ coadWterinr 
a dirii of game, and a dish of tomraewA Ike agitable. Qa the laiiHliar materials with which the resalt is pro duced 
each aide of the g]auliower<«Unawtt%a^Mieiljell]r and 1 Tbiabfflof ftraftebaapperls aiiB|dy a gp|iiwaA toba 
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* liiart notice, and would toidah u toter^dt^i 
|Md RfHlilMtif to tfKMdidMSwereadded four, si^) iiisb, or 
iat aifiit more, it would tunpiy a cufiper for twelve or' and beetroot upon U, 
•Mytm foeett on niaore dmunte tcafe. 

Tbe aupper-talde is rewmrated in Fy. i as decorated 
a coshes, an' ‘ 


pardey, beetroot, and tonon, hid alteroMe^ nmad Uw 
tbe parsley may be laid in the du^ and lenuMi 


wUi Ao nbOr fiend glau 

A, QiMt1lo«er.«UKt. 
a. ODUbulBnrerliM'i. 
c, H ash 
SaaOwiolWa. 

^ Lotsaar. 
r, UaiBe. 

Q, Tongoo. 

Fig. 3 diows.a ubie arranged for a lai^r number of i 
guests on a more elaborati^ scale ; and Jn tnis case it may i 


, and in the centre at 

n, Colbmd meat. glaMit sad j 
gamlihcd with tavoaiy idly. 

I, Raiiod pie. 

K, Muhsd putatoe*. 

L, IVasloes tooflWc*. 

M, tia}ad. 
a, Lobster salad. 


Ai OUai lliMrerAtaad. 
a. Cold Rwd. 

C. Ham fas ddfli sUcea gat» 
aWbed to match the fowl. 
i\ Raised dm, 

E, CuIlanM leased meat, 
f. Lobster. 
a. Oyster. 

H, Cold |>lwaBanl, 
t. Cold panckk^ 

K, Putatom MMiSdes. 
h, Qroa ned inad«ii] potatoes. 
M, Lobster salad. 


M, Plain salad. 

O, Hatties, real and ham, 
p, Ciavoury iMtties. 

O, Oyster pauim. 

K, Li^iiier pattim. 
a, Hamsaiiowlch<rs,ettraisbed, 
T, Tongue sandtskitm, do. 

V. Pst of butter, 

V, Cheese cut npinglaMdisIh 
w, Lcenon jsUy, 

X. Cake, 

V, Ctthes- 
Z, BlantMUMigtt. 






be suggested that a dozen or more friends have been in¬ 
vited to a party or a carpet dance; or a friendly meeting 
of some kind calls for the exercise hospitality on a lai 

Je (ng I). 


arecr 

s<^ than that afforded by the taUe (Fig t).' There has 
bmn more time to prepare the viands, ptut^. and sweets, 
and we can introduce a greater variety of dishes. 

In the centre of Fig. 2 may be fdaced a gloss dower- 
stand fined sritb choice fiowers and femi^ A; around it 
are placed custards and sweets in smaU, cut glass dishes, 
ta tnsh 8 we have cold fowl, cut up and laid tastefully in 
tbe dish, the joiats alone consisting ef tbe wings (cut in 
bnl^ legs u^\ tbe breast and tiKiiy thou^t, garmsbed 
with flownvur enried parsley, lemon, and beetroot, tbe 
latter to be pievhxisly boiled, preled, and cut in riiht 
sOdes, tbe fonnd dividM in two. Tbe lemon should also 
be cut in thin slices, and the ped notched round. The 
gandsh is vety preW suite of smaU sprigs of curled 


Great attention should be paid to the due arrangement 
of china and glass dishes, flowers, decanters. &c., as they 
add greatly to the grace and beauty if well pl^ed 1 if 
otherwise, the most costly vianth look uninviting, «id the 
cflhct is lost Dishes conlaining the same kind of viands 
should be tdoced opposite to each rahinr or at mt^es, nkrer 
side by side; cakes should face cakes, fruit. fruiL and so 
on. Colours to contrast should be studied, the table 
should not be over-crowded nor laden wHb dims of one 
size ; but to produce a graceftd effeet the dishes should 
Mend in colour, and consist of various rises nnd shapes in 
china and cut glass. The armiuetncM of dishes is alone 
represented (Ftg. z). A sma^ cut glus water-botfle 
should be plimed at the side or i 
hand—fcnife.fork 
anthe}date,I 
at short distances 1 
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to the elegance of the table. Table and deuetUpoont 
with knives and forks, are to be placed by the dishes as 
required, and two or three wine-glasses of various sizes, 
with a tumbler to each person. 

For a wedding brcalnast, the arrangement of the table 
and style of dishes would be very simitar to those tepre- 
sented at Fig. 3; the numtier and kind of dishes bring 
chosen according to taste and circumstances. The 
bride-cake would take the place of the flower-stand in 
the centre of the table, surrounded by bouquets; and tea 
and coffee would be served at top and bottom of the table. 
At Fig. 3 is represented a vase of flowers suitable for the 
top of a glass flower-stand, or to All up some part of a table. 

4 is an ornamented cake or galette: Fig. $, a dish 
surrounded by the new floral glasses ; Figs. 6, 8, lo, 11, 
and 13 , the new glasses filled with flowers ; Fig. 7 shows 
the style of arraimement of these flower-dish« down the 
sides of a tabic; Fig. 9, a lamp surrounded with them, to 
be either placed in the centre of the table or sideboard. 


HOME-MADE WINES.-.1V. 

r.UkVt, OOOSEPEHltY, ClfRRANT, ORANGE, GINGER, BTC. 

Sparkling Grap* Win*, or En^isk Ckampagn*,’— 
Kcnuive the stalks and derayed grapes, bruise the frui^ 
and to every pound put one quart of cold water ; let it 
stand in a convenient vessel three days, stirring it twice 
or three times a day; then strain, and to every gallon 
of liuuor add three and a quarter pounds of lump sugar; 
dissolve this as quickly as possible, and put the whole at 
once into the cask. Ten days afterwaras put into the 
cask to every five gallons of wine one pint 01 brandy and 
a quarter of an ounce of isinglass. * 1711 $ should be Iwttlcd 
In champagne bottles, when the vines arc in bloom the 
following summer, and the corks will require to be lied 
or wired down. The grapes for making it should 
tolerably, but not fully ripe. 

Swtft Grap* fFinr.—Pick the grapes as above, crush 
and strain, and to each gallon of juice add three and a 
quarter pounds of lump sugar; put it immediatriy into the 
cask, and bottle when the vines bloom the following sum¬ 
mer. The grapes should be fully, but not over-ripe. 

sparkling Greta Gometerry If'Irn/.—Pick out the 
defective gooseberries, remove the stalks and taUs, and 
bruise the fruit in such a manner as not to crush the 
seeds; to every pound put one quart of water. This 
must lie let stand three or four days, and be stirred three 
or four tunes a day ; then strain, and to every |^on of 
liquor add three pounds of enarse loaf sugar. When 
this is dissolved put it into the cask, and to every five 
gallons of wine .add one met of brandv and a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass. The wine will generally be fit 
to bottle in five months, but if it be found too sweet, and 
not rlcar, it mav be allowtd to remain longer. The 
li^scbcrries shimld be token when fully grown, but before 
they begin to turn ripe. 

Ripe Goaukerrp Win* (JHfiW),—Pick and tfhiise the 
fruit in a convenient tub or other vessel, and let it stand 
twenty-four hours; then strain, and return the skins and 
seeds to the tub, and pour on them tolerably hot water, 
in the pitiportion of one quart to cveiy galkm of goose¬ 
berries; let this stand tvrave hours, and then strain, 
and mix the water with the juice. To every fo|« gallons 
of this liquor add twelve pounds of lump sugar; kt it 
ferment well in the tub, then skim off the head, and draw 
off as much of the liquor as will nm dear; put this in the 
cask, and add to cmy five gallons two qosiirts of brandy. 
To be in pcrfi^iion it shoula not be bottled for five years, 
but it may be used, if necessary, at the expirationof twelve 
montba 

CwrritNf JfrW.->-Bnitte ripe currants rririt rimk stalks, 
and to every fearteen ponnda put rima rpatts of water. 


Let than stand twenty-four hours, riien sln^ add 4 Mt 
pound of lump sugatt to each pound of cunnaEa^ and stir 
twice a day for two days; afterwards put the li^piar info 
the cask with a pint of Wudy to each fourteen ponadanl 
fruit. Three quarts of raspberries or ^wborks to endi 
fourteen pouiras of currants is considered an inqiirove- 
ment To wAiit eurraat wine some persons add a few 
bitter almonds, pounded. Currant wues should not be 
bottled for twelve montlis, and will improve if left for a 
longer period. Ripe gooseberry wine may be ma d e hP 
the same formula, if desired. 

Strawkerrjjf or Raspberry Win*. —Bruise thite gallons 
of either fruit, and zad to it an equal measure of water; 
let them stano twenty-four hours; then add two gallons 
of cider, eight pounds of lumpi sugar, the rind of n lemon 
cut thin, and one ounce of powdered red tamr. Put into 
the cask with one gallon of brandy. For niqd>Bny wine 
a gallon of currant juice, substituted fbt a like quantity of 
water, will be an improvement. 

Danuoa Wine, —To four gallons of dvmsons pour 
four gallons of boiling water in a tub or other convenient 
vessri : let this stand four or five days, and stir it every 
day with the band; then straiiu and to every gallon of 
liquor add three and a half pounds of lump sugar; when 
this is dissolved put the whole into the cask. It may be 
bottled in twelve moaihs. 

Cherry Wine .—Same as damson, but as cherries are 
sweeter, three pounds of sugar onlv need be used to the 
above quantity. Many persons like the flavour of the 
kernels in damson and cherry wines: to give this, one- 
eighth of the stones should be broken, and infused with 
the fruit. 

Sloe Wine.’^Szmt as damson, but four pounds of 
sugar should be used instc.id of three and a lutif to the 
above quantity. A cons>der.iblc length of time should be 
Itivcn to sloe Mine in ilic cask, ana it wtU become little 
inferior to port. 

Rhnbarb Wine {Sparkling).C\A five pounds of 
rhubarb into short pieces as for tarts, and pour on 
them a gallon of water; let tliis stand fivA days, and stir 
each day: then strain off, and to the liquor add four 
pounds 01 lump sugar. When this is dissolved put it 
into the cask with one lemon and one pennyworth'of 
isinglass. This will be fit to bottle in six months. 

Apple Wine.—To a gallon of cider (new from the 
mill) add a tmund and a h.tlf of moist sugar, a quarter of 
a pound of raisins, and half a lemon; put in the cask 
as soon as the sugar is dissolved. This wiU be fit for use 
in two months. 

As the fruits or other vegetable subsunces on which 
the foi^oing wines arc basra contain a natural ferment, 
they will undeigo that process spontaneously, and require 
no yeast Th^ that follow will require yeast to make 
them ferment 

Ginger Wine.—To six gallons of water put eighteen 

C iunos of lump sugar, the rinds (thinly parra} of seven 
inons and eight oranges, and right ounces of gmgrr; 
boil the whole wr an hour, and let it cool. When luke¬ 
warm add the juice of the above fruit and three pounds of 
raisins. Work with yeast, and put it into the cask with 
half an ounce of isinglass. Hus will be fit to boittarin 
six or eight weeks. 

Orange fKiise.—-Boil thirty pounds of lump sugar in 
ten gallons of water for half an hour, taking on the scum 
as it rises. When the water has become nearly cold, put 
to it the juice of too Seville oranges, and the peri of 
fifty : ferment with half a pint of yeast on a toast; let it 
stand twen}]s>feur hours to ferment; then p)3t H into the 
cask with one quart of brandy. When fermriuatkm Ceases 
stop it dose for three months; then rack it off, and put it 
again into the cask with one quan more brandy and one 
and a half ponnda of law sqgar. This wiU be fit to bottln 
in twirivt months. 
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CASSELL*$ HOUSEHOLD GUIOE. 


COOKEHY^LVIL 

tat MAMA<uaceirr or nocuEs—nor imuiam 
natuw—nor savcas. 

AS br M poHiUe H i> wdD to boil the vinegar fo^'ckles 
in stoneware Jan rather than in metal vcskU. tW hot 
vinegar disidves the tin from irtm pans, anti a {Kirtion of 
the subatance (tom bran and copper ones, which is 
unwhtdesome. Stoneware Jan or giau bottles shouhi 
» always be used forkeq;iing pickles, and never common 
red-glaied earthen Jan; these latter are glased with lead, 
and this, when dissolved Iw the acid ^ the vinegar, is 
poisonous, and in several Continental countries the use 
of such vessel* in cookerv is forbidden under severe 
penahieB. It is essential shat green pickles should be 
well closed. 'Bottles are best corked and closed with 
wax ^for making which a receipt will be found at page 195, 
vol. I.), and for t)^ng down jars, bladder, wash-leatlwr, 
and gutU'pcrcha tissue are good. 

Green ptckic jars should be examined occasionally, 
and if tnouhi is found to have accumulated, and the 
vinegar to have become insipid to the taste, it should be 

K um away, and new vinegar which has been well 
iled arith a little spice and dtowed to cooL poured on. 


boiled arith a little spice and aitoared to cool, poured on. 
By attending to these directions pickles may be kept 
good for many years, and will rather become bcttei th.m 
worse. Walnuts especiiUly always improve after several 
years' keeping, and to be in pcifcction siiould never be 
eaten new. 

In voL i., pages 19$ and 319, we gave valuable receipts 
for most kinds of green pickles; we append one for 
Pickled Ltmomc. —Take small lemons with thick rinds, 
and rub them with a piece of fl.innel; then slit them half 
down in four quaners. Init not through to the pulp; (ill 
the slit with salt pressed h.nrd in ; set them upright in n 
pan fur four or ftve days, until the sail melts ; turn them J 
thrice a dav in their own liquor until tender. Make 
enough pickle to cover them m good vinegar, tlwr brine of 
the lemons, Jamaica pepper, and ginger; boii and skim 
It : and when cqld, put it to the lemons with two ounces 
of mustard seed, and two cloves of garlic to every six 
lemons. When the lemons arc used, the pickle will be 
uieful in fish and other sauces. 

More easily made than green pickles and more gene¬ 
rally approved arc hot lucklcs. I hc following is a g<x)d 
rccci)H for ' 

Yellow PitkU,~'Xo each gallon of malt vincgai 'nkc a ! 
quarter of a pound of brown mustard seed, two ounn-s of ! 

B ' pepper, two ounces of black pcp()er, two ounces of! 
ic, one ounce of turmeric, quarter of an (Mince of mace, ' 
a pound of salt, and a few roots of horse-radish. Let ; 
the salt and spice be well dned, and put Jhem into the i 
vinegar cold. Gather your vegetables on a dry day, strew 
over them a little salt, and let them stand two or three 
days, then put them on a hair sieve, either in the sun ’ 
or by the Are to dry. Put them in a large Jar with the 
r, and let it stand the Are fur ten days; it must . 


of the best than can be nutde. It is weBte keepitlntWh 
Uige Jars, each of which should hold soflicknt for the 
year’s consuinptkm: front one of these the pickle can be 
taken for eating, while the other is being AUed aM it 
getting ready for use. A variety of vegetables may h» 
put in this pickle^ French beans, mushrooms, cucitmbei^ 
cauliflowers, apples, cabbages, celeiy, radishes, nidish> 
pods, Ac. French beans should be taken when smaU, 
and put in whote; cauliAowers should he cut into sepn- 
rote nranches; and cucumbers and apples diould be cut 
in slices, or ausrtcrvd if not too large^if cucumbers are 
not to be had, vegetable nuirrows may be used instead of 
them. Red cabbage should not be used in hot picidki. 
or it will spoil their colour (as will idso wntnuts); amali 
white cabbages shmild lie quartered, salted for three 
days, squecied, and set in the sun to dry ( celery slfould 
be cut into three inch lengths, and the green lops should 
be cut from radishes, llie pirkle may be made wheirthe 
earliest vegetables arc in scoson, and afterwards, as ofoer 
kinds come to perfection. ITie harder kinds may btr 
Itoilcd in vinegar, and the softer scalded with bqiUng 
vinegar, and, when cool, put into the Jar. Soft vegetirh^ 
such as cucumbers, will not bear boiling, which wouM 
make them go to a pulpy mass. When new vegetablev 
are added to the Jar, the whote should be well stirred up 
with a wooden spoon, as the spice* and more solid parts 
of the pickle are apt to settle to the bottom. A metal 
spoon snould never be us<h1 cither for stirring pirUe-Jari, 


wiin heu, as with green pickles, as they are not apt to go 
mouldy. It should be remembered that all vcgetabiW 
for pickle-making should Iw gathered when dry. 

Ittdi&H Cktdnet.- liVe a pint of vinegar, add to it hall 
a pound of brown sugar, and boil them till they become 
a thin syrup. Then add one pound of tamarinds, simmer 
gently for a few minutes, antL when . I'oi, strain through 
a cullender. *J1>cn add half a pound of sour appm, 
peeled and cor* <<, and boii till quite soft ; when extol, add 
a quailcrof a j. Hind of raisins (stoned) and two ounces 
of garlic, both well |>ounded ; and afterwards, two ounces 
of salt, two ounces of powdered ginger^ two ounces ol 
muhMrd, and one ounce of cayenne. Mix well together, 
and put into rovered jars, which must be allowed to stand 
by the (ire for twelve hours. The longer this is kept the 
better it will U*eoinc. 

Tomato Same. - When ripe take off the green stalks 
from the tom.iitoes, \Vt|>c them clean, and place them in 
a slow oven where they must remain tili quite soft. Then 
work them through a sieve and take out the seeds; and 
add, to every two {munds of tomatoes, one pint of good 
white wine vinegar one dozen chillies, quarter of a pound 
of garlic, quarter of a pound of thaloit shred very thin, one 
ounce of ground wliiiv pepper, and a good handful of salt. 
Itoil all together till the garlic and shaints arc soft ; then 
strain it, and skim off the froth, and if too thick add A 
little more vinegar. When cold, Itottl- it in wide-mouthed 


milk. I improve with age. In .addition to the alxivc ingredtenw 

The above pickle is much relished by those who like some tjersoos put half an ounce of ground gingi^. 
vgry hot things, but for ordinary palates the receipt giv<m i “ Heutehold Guide” Saute.-- My the following receipt 
below is more conAdentiy recommended. ' a sauce may be made a* gmid for most ordiaary pur- 

Indian PitkU.—lo each gallon of malt vinegar (cold) : pose* as the more expensive sauces, and especUtlly useful 
Add half a pound of musu^, six ounces of turmeric, a where economy is an object. In one quart of good vine- 
handful of sah, and a little grated gingin’; boil the vinegar 1 gar boil six shalots chopped Ane, and twelve clo^; when 
and l^ccs together aid let tlw mixture cool. Boil or scald cold add quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper, half an 
the vegcubles with vinegar-taking care to have among j ounce of sugar-candy, half a gill ol soy. half a mil of mush- 
thetn a Ht^ g^k and some oniems; put them in your j room catchup, and half a giu of tim vinegar from pickled 
Jar, and pour on the pickle. Afterwards put in the Jar a ! walnuts. This roust be shaken duly Itw a month, when it 
W conuinihg a<|iiaiter of a pound of ginger, one ounce : srill be fit for uk. or it may be closely corked up and kept 
of long peimer, one ounce of mack pepper, one ounce of j for an unlimited time. 

doves, ana half an ounce ol cayenne. | New pickles and sauces are frequently being introduced. 

For fenotf household use thk** Indian {ncide'is one i and of thm sre shdl speak u oceasiop serves. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—X3Ur. 

BAGATELLE. 

Tm gsRiB of bi^{McIle » a v«ry interesting indoor (umwe- 
tneni, and when wril played a good deal of sctencn may 
be dispbyed in the game. Bagatelle serves as an intro¬ 
duction to the game of billiards, as drawhts does to 
chess, and tliey are both good practice fw players of 
either of the more scientific games. 

A bagatelle board varies in sim from five to ten feet in 
leniEtb, and from eighteen inches to three feet in width; it 
it Nned with blue w green fine cloth; at one end Isa 
seini*circular slip of wood covered with cloth, which 
rounds the comers; and nine cups, lined with wood, and 
numiiered from one to nine, are sunk level with the cloth 
of the board. There arc nine ivory balls, four of which 
are white, four red, and one black; a cue and a mace, 
which are thick long sticks to drive tlie balls with, and 
used according to the choice of the players. At each 
side of the board arc small holes, and pegs to mark the 
winnings. 

Fouf games of bagatelle are generally pbyed in private 
houses, two of which arc played 
with a bridge placed at the 
end of the board neat the baUs. 

When the game is played 
carefully and scientifically, both 
cue (Fig 3) and mace (rig. a) 
areused,according to the stroke 
desired to be given: but tiie 
mace is generally used by 
lady beginners, as its broad 
end more readily strikes the 
ball, and the sharper end of 
the Cue requires a good aim 
to touch the ball. 

The board (Fig, i), repre¬ 
sents that for the g.imes “ La 
Uagatelle” and **880$ £gat.” 

Loi^ boards are usually placed 
on firm tables made exactly 
of the sonic proportions, and 
perfectly level, and are sold 
with Uie boards; but although 
the table may be correct, there ti,, 

may lie some rise in the car¬ 
pet or floor which will throw the Ltble out of the level; 
tliercfore, cs(>ecially if the board rests on a dining-table, 
care must be taken to make the board perfectly level, 
or the balls cannot run straight and unbiassed. To ascer¬ 
tain if the table ta level, a hide tube filled with water—a 
water-level -if placed on the tabic or board, will show if 
it is even; a bubbW of air floats into the eemfre of the 
tube when level. Woodeo) wedges must be placed under 
the board to level a. 

A«//jr /ei' Jjt Any number may 

lay the game, amt use either the cue or the mace. 
:.ach player strikes a liall up the board, and whoever 
obtains the h^htst number nay lead and mke posses¬ 
sion of the nine balls. I'he black ball, imidi counts 
for double, is placed on the white spot (<r> in front of 
the cups, at tne beginning of et-ery round, and must in 
the first iMtance be struck by oneof the oihtf balls bdbre 
there can be any score. The striker’s boS must be |daced 
on the white spot at Asndistobestnickwiththeinnce or 
Client the black ball so as to drive it into one of the cups, 
and the rest of the bails are to be played up in the same 
mubetj, either at the butts outside tiK tiupiL or Cor the ctm 
wtdMMTtoQching the balls. AaymmdiecornMnidsBiaqFiie 
played fbr the game, as agreco upon at the coaimenee<- 
tnenL The player who scores the largest number wins tbe 
fame. The figwws in the cup are to be sealed at the 
e de^ ai the beus fiitt in. Any batt wbpnndinf beyund 
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the centra^ or driven off the btmrA OHUMC be used egrib 
during that round. In {ttaying tom fame tcientiffei"' 
aim most be dirdiillyaM st^^ludfi; riwecM 
depend on the snei^ of rite mow, and the isut el 
the ball struck. If one ball is thnpty drhnm aga&it tbe 
otherWitbom taking aim, they will in afl prababBhy ittn 
one after the other round the board and boenril over it. 
At the commencement of the game two faalla wiB be 
ooe before the other at a and d, and a gemle stroke wSk 
be tbe best to drive the black ball into one of the cupt^t 
if one of the balls drop in, another baQ must be jpineca at 
d and aimed at the one on the hoard, wherever it sitaada: 
somethnes the aim must be made at die side of the board, 
causing tbe ball to rebound gently against the other and so 
send it into a cupti sometimet^lie wde of a ball must be 
struck so as to send it in an opposite direction; some¬ 
times, if a ball is standing near a cup, the most i^tle 
stroke possible will drive the ball i^nst it and send it in. 

Tbe game, to be scientifically played, requim as much 
practice and study as billiards; but bagatelle is ftepuently 
played very unscientifically—the balls are simply struck 
and sent into the cups hap-hazard, and the mayer does 

not calculate the etfe^ df the 
stroke on the bi^ or Imow 
where to strike in order to 
send it into any particular cup; 
but the same as for billiards 
or croquet, practice wiU be re¬ 
quired to play well 
Smu Egal is played by two 
persons only, and twenty-one 
or thirty-one counted wins the 
game. The leadii^ player is 
cho.sen as in la Hagat^, and 
he takes either the four white 
or the four red balls, and 
places the black ball at a, and 
drives one of his balls up the 
board; whether he succeeds 
or not in sending a ball into 
a cup. the other player drives 
one of his balls up the boar4. 
In the same way the first 
player sends up anotlier baU, 
the other player does tbe same, 
marking with the pegs the 
numbers of the cups into which the tolls fall, untu twenty- 
one or thirty-one ne counted. The player who bolds me 
black ball counts it towards his game, as also all that he 
may hole of his adversary’s. The player who marks the 
greatest number of points in each round takes the kad in 
the next 

The game Mustssif>pi is played with a bridge (r. Fjg. gL 
each arch of which is numbered from one to nine, and 
through the arches the bstUs are driven. The brid^ is 
placed close up to the circle of cups, and to deckk, the 
first player strikes one ball only tbroi^h one of the 
arches of the bridge, and be who obtains the hMicst 
number begins the game, and plays the nine baUs in 
succession. Every bail must be |dayed so as to strike 
the side of the board previously to entering the arcil^ 
otherwise the number reckons lor the advcruiy. The 
game consists of as many points as may be agreed oa 

Trem Madamt is played in the same nwnner as the 
precedii^, only the ti^ are played straight fitnut the end 
of the board through the arch without touaiiaf the side of 
the board. 

Tk* Gamt ^ Seim^/feaffr The 

prece di n g ^recriems apply to rhemagcimplfi ami «wM 
methods tif going through the amusement, but with u 
little careful study it may be made almaot os scieniific ai 
btlliaida, winch it so mneh rcuemtdes; aad a ftw rales 
lor a sdeanific game of bagatelle wftl hoar besgivea. 
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. A fisnliittiikB of icieicetfid duncft Iqriis oii6 of tltt 
fliijMttflnid^fmtdcstfri^ta^c^^ ! 

«amhfcnc> Mert»i» of cnerciae oOnlnd «nd body,! 
It I* 101« aawdioaidj but o mutbemuKal gwne. sinco to, 
phywdlititaaoeaaiiylobiowtluttomabinsiauii^v 
eeia&i mya of sbOd^ the baB, as bdbre ia cn |ja i odj 
aad tboio adio play should endeavour to undersUM. the; 
real priaciptes of nw game, and cany out ru)ea v^h are ‘ 
fBvenied by scientific theones, and not by chance. 

•First, thim,topiay bagatelle well and eracefbllyi choose ‘ 
a cue suited to your strength, the length about reachiiK ^ 
to the chin, and the weight sufficient to sHow cd a gpOo. ’ 
hard, finn stroke being msdc with it, yet light enou^ to 
enable the player to use it freely. 

The action the mace is more simple than that of the. 

cue. Prcidotis to striking with 
the mace, ita broad extremity is 
to be adr^ted ver^ accuratdy to 
the centre (d* the ball, and dte 
sd^ being then earned up even 
with thh right shoulder, the mace 
and the balls are to be at once 
podted onwards by the same 
effort, and without any sudden 

□ lulsive force. To strike the 
I with the mace, instead of 
to push it forward, is considered 
a foul stroke." To use the cue, 
st.'ind fumly at the end of the 
board in an cosy, graceful atti¬ 
tude, with the left foot a htUc 
advanced, and the head slightly 
inclined forward ; but do not 
stoop (sec Fig. $). Avoid jerking 
the cue suddenly, as that will 
cause the ball to jump forward in 
a direction contrary to that which 
you intended. Fig. 6 shows the 
position of the left hand. 

Having leagied bow to strike 
a bell, tw learner should prac* 
tice ^t with one, next with 
fWo balls; and when the player 
can strike any particular spot 
on. the cushion, he may com* 
mence a game. But there arc 
yet maiw itnmrtant facts to bear 
m mtnoU The accuracy with 
which any and every stroke is 
made, de^nds entirely on the 
correctness of the eye of the 
player, sod the capability of his 

na«w< and judging acting in * tig 

unison. A nervous, undecided 

player is never a good one, ami many a game is lost! 
through fear of an antagonist’s superior skill, or cnreless' I 
ness, want of steadiness of putpW*, or anxiety. If a ; 
person desires to play the game well he must begin with > 
a firm determination to do his best; and with practice I 
and perseverance he will succeed. 



UOMEbTlC MiiDlCLN£.~XXXViIL 


mrLtTEitzA, 

Wg have said something conccmii^ the nature and | 
aen'ousneu of this disease, under the head of " CaUnh.” 
It is Cke # bad common cold, attended with extreme de¬ 
pression A the systoa. It prevails as an epjdemid at 
than on % most extensive scale, afiecting a vdry buip: 
pnjporthm of the population, and proving more damjperous 
totse old and those affected with tnonchitie otr astantatic 
tBeo>plaiau.f In sotno sgiMeniics, as many as niae^ei^ 


of the |x>pida|twm hnye been affected with the diwin. It 
nnmds «yer g cooMry, or even a contiM^ li ill nty 
abort time: in this recoct dtfferinc firom cholem,i»wafi 
as in being much Jess finaL Choleta sprewli bb vniy pf 
personal communication of some kind, or thmin drink,- 
^ water. Influenw seems to t^ad with m or 
Mod. The great recent qudemtet of severe igAvtam 
were in iSn and itjy. 

Otutri-.—It if impoasitde to aaalga the exact cause of 
influenta. It prevails in connection with almost every 
variety of sesKui. U has been attribnted to a deficient 
of Qibnc in the aimo^ere, or to an alteration in tlm 
deciricol conditions of tltc e.irth. But there is noUdng 
but conjecture in these theories. 

Frca/Mca/.—InSueitu occurring epidemically needs 
rest, warmth, and support la 
severe cases, and in old peDpkh 
and where there has hoM any 
previouB disease, a dwtor & 
necessary. (Sec *^CiiMm *0 

insanity. ^ 
This subject is one ftat re* 
ciuiivs some popular statement, 
though it dors not admit of being 
fully discussed In a popular way. 
Wc arrj probably, too much tn 
the habit of thinking that there 
is .1 shaip line of demarcation 
between insanity and sanity. It 
is rc,vUy dUfiriilt, in many canes, 
to say that (hit man is perfectly 
sane and that that man Is per¬ 
fectly tmt of his mind. A very 
eccenirir man may im]M>ar to 
many jieontc to be mao, whereas 
he it perrectly within his own 
mind, ' ■ tu sj>cftk. Ho never 
was i)uii< like other people, and 
docs noi pretend t» l«. He pro¬ 
bably regards them as creatures 
of habit and convention. He Is 
a 1.1W to himxelf, and thinks In¬ 
dependently. An intensely origi¬ 
nal man, nr an mtcnsely earnest 
man, in like manner, may look 
very insane to ordinary people 
alKiut him, u ho are ton Ictmirgir, 
Mpathetii-, or stupid to feel «s he 
dors. John llryden has said — 

" t/o-io wili uu- »iir<-1«> tiindnewi near 
dltiei), 

Anil iliiii |Miiitioii» do iliot txmiidi 

dui.k 

iitiil there i# no true conneetinn Ind wren wit and madness. 
Shakespeare, though lie sirenird to hair the thoughts el 
all men in hn mind, was a thoroughly sound senstble 
man. Ciiarlcs l.anib, whose raH- in all its rclotiotlt 
ratbrr reminds one of John Drjdcn's lines, speakil|j| of 
the sanity of true genius, says 

•' So far from the p.isUiwn hohlmg tit»» that xer-at sot («» Mdos to 
our modem way oC spesidnsl h«* a m-iessaiy alUonoe wNbliusnity, 
(tw gimtesl wit» will ever be found to »«e tlie Miml WltMTS. It IS 
iiii|s«'.ible for the mind to wr.o'iw o( » urtil Shakespeare, The 
gimiAm of wit Ity whx li ili*- pwdif talimt is bsiis riuefly to tm 
uMderatoort, m»nirmt« itMitf In ih* AdnuralJe bokUMw of aH the 
faaiUte*. Mxdie-is it ihe dnpri^Kinumate Mmlntng or oams of 
any one of them.'’ 

Evciy man should dcrire to hove u hmdthy body in a 
bealtlw mind- menr tana in (orpert gaw. ITiis ho 
should aim at without thinldiw too much of the sUtri^. 
Many men and women fail of^httoJth because they thiak 
too much about themselves to be healthy. .Seif-leriiflg is 
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• lM 4 thlng> The eemiUtA habit ef sttiifyiiif vmm 
feelt^f>eci>MtloniLaii<lBiood», isathtngtebeceaqe m ned 
from cvm point at view. It is %irrong morally end {Aysi* 
mlly. Divines have sometimes erred in eneaunging too 
much intronection, too much looking inwards, too much 
tiissection of the feelings and desires. If the fedblgt and 
desires a» good and right, the effect of looking too much 
into them is apt to be vanity and self-coneeit If t^ 
are wrong, the effect has often been unduly depressing 
and diMressing. Doctors have often, but not so ire> 
qusRtly, made the same mistake, and set people too much 
upon the study of the minute particulars of their own 
heal^ looking at their own tongues, feeling their own 
pulses, watching, like a timekeeper, the action of tlunr 
own bowels and closely observing every stray feeling of 
the system irom hour to hour. Such a style of self-study 
if to be condonned alike by moralists and physicians. 
Men are rather to take their health for granted, till there 
Is some obvious failure or fault in it. 


This remark especially applies to what is scarcely in¬ 
sanity, but closely allied to ‘w—HyPochonJriaeisms which 
we may define as the morbid study of oneself^ one's 
**miserable” self. There is a cheerful healthy side all us 
wMch may be studied to any extent. And there is the 
miserable, complaining, dissatisfied port of us which 
should not be studied. It is this part which the hypo¬ 
chondriac studies, and only this port; abouf thia he 
speaks to bis friends, and he consults all the doctors he 
meets, and reads all the books he hears of, until he can 
do nothing but think and talk of bis own sensations. 

Trtatmttti .—If anv-rcader of these (uipers is so afflicted, 
let him think less anout himself, and more about other 
petmle. lA him realise that his disease is a form of 
that this world is too full of beautiful objects 
to make it right for him to spend so much time in tnink- 
ing of his own sensations, or reasonable in Him to expect 
other people to care much about them. If he bat any 
palpable trouble, such as a doctor will recognise^ let him 

5 0 to a doctor with it, and do what the doctor tells him to 
0. But if it is a thing which doctors think little of, let 
him dismiss it from his thoughts, take exercise, do 
cultivate hit mind, cultivate the love of the cheerful and 


the beautiful, and the chances are he wilt be as happy 
and healthy as other men, and have the sane miiul in the 
aane body. 

“ Throw tmt a sloae, the giant diet." 


In another paper wc shall enter on the consideration of 
inaanity in its more advanced form. 


ODDS AND END& 

To Pn^r» Caramti or Burnt Ungar, —This sub¬ 
stance, which is very extensively used to colour brandy and 
other liquors, and is also used to give a rich brown tmt to 
gmviet, IS thus prepared :—Loaf sugar is slowly and care¬ 
fully heated over the fire, unti> it mens, and assumes a rich 
browo odour. During this process we must be very care¬ 
ful that the heat is not too great, otherwise the sugar will 
very quickly take fire. Besides this, if the krat he too 
great, the caramel acquires a very bitter and disagreeable 
taste. When the sugar is sufficiently boUed, water muat 
be gradual^ added until the biamt sugar it dissotved, 
fernimg a fleep brown UqukL This finid is then to be 
atramed, while hot, through coarse linen, and carefully 
p ra sera'etL 

A Hint m Aisi»tg.—Abasin of water put into the oven 
with cakes or pss^ will keep them from burniog. - 
f'dX0NSksvirar.---11ie following it an unusual andamusiiig 
mode of making a fire-screen. Draw on piqwr, witin 
ImUan hdt, a laadscane, and paiirt: the fotiage with 
muriate of cobalt i paim such pam as should oe bhie 
whhncoiMe of cooslt, mid such as shooki te ydlow with 


nwriais Ofoopper, olluffiicliisa be btoMilr «i4i^ 

By the gentle nction of boM, oocasimied by mttting m 
screen before the fire, the cotoOn wBI iffl fuDy epfwar. 
When removed from the firc^ the coloaraw&l agSM dio- 
appear, but may be reproda^ by the sme means, ee 
! olitt os desired. 

Caies.--To a pint ef boekwheaf flour odd o 
larjpt Ata/M-n* tta-*0o«r^t ef beUng powder, and o 
small pinch of salt; then mix with srator to the eimsia- 
tencym thin batter. Hava )H>arfryiag-|HU jwfieefly clein, 
and drop in the hatter with a table-spot^ using lUm or no 
nrease. When the cakes form into numerous smaiB holes, 
they are ready for turning. They should be sent to taUe 
very M ,and eaten with molasaes or gtdden syrup; seme 
prefer butter. These cakes, sfltb hot fried sausi^es, form 
the BUpIe winter breakfisst-dish at moat AracricaB tablet. 

To fresertv Affdts in fuarten.—Ttoe proportioBS are 
three pounds of apples to two pounds of petmded loaf 
sugar. Divide the applet into quarters, removing the skin 
and erne. Put a layer of sugar and fruit ait«nately, with 
a quarter of a pound of best white giiwer into a wide- 
imwthed Jar. On the following day infuse an ounce of 
Iwuised ginger in half a pint of boiling water, cover it close. 
On the next day put the apples (whira have now been two 
days in the sugar) into a preserving jar with the water 
strained from the ginger; boil till ue applet look clear 
and the syrup rich. An hour is about the time required. 
Throw in the peel of a lemon before it Itas quite ceased 
boiling. Care must be taken not to break tne apples in 
putting them into the jars for keemng. 

Faas worth knowing nbout Glue. —Chie, if possible, 
should always be jpurchased in hot weather, for any glue 
that is not p^ectfy hard then, is of inferior quality, and 
should be rejected, for it docs not hold so well, and is 
liable to become putrid. Neither is the use m it so 
profitable as the em|doyinent of a better kind, as damp glue 
weighs heavier than dry. The best way to test the 
quaiily of glue is to put a piece of it in water for twenty- 
tour hours. In the course m some experiments that were 
made on the subject, it was found tha* at the usual 
temperature of the atmosphere (6o* Fahrenheit), the best 
glue prepared from white iMncs absorbed twelve times its 
weight of water, the jelly that was formed being firm 
and elastic. Glue from dark bones absorbed only nine 


times its weight of water, and the resulting jdly was not 
BO firm. Orainary glue that had been prepared from 
refute absorbed only five times its weight, ora the ^y 
it formed was so weak that it broke into pieces sraeu 
toudied, while the commonest glue of all oiUy absorbed 
three and a half times iu weight The best ghie makes 
a very good material for preparing moulds to talm flw 
imprmion of various objects, asL owing to hs being so 
elastic, it may be easily acuched from the ohject umen 
cohL The mould of a coin or medallioa may be easily 
taken ^ {dacing the coin in a saucer and pourii^ over 
it the liquid glue, taking care that the fluid it nearly CokL 
When the glue has set and is quite cold, the artkie may 
be easily detached from the ebstic moula. 

PUuter 0/ Pnrit far Modelling .—When two to four 
per cent, ol finely-pulverised ah&a root (marshmaltow) 
IS mixed with plaster of Paris, It retards the hankninK' 
which begins only after an hour^l time. When dry, It 
mav be cut, or tuine^ and thus becomes of use in 
making domino-stones, dii^ brooches, snufF-boxes, and 
so on. Eight per cent, retards the hardening for a 
longer time, but increases the tenacity of the mass. The 
huter may be rtdied out on window glasa in tibia shcem, 
which never crack in drying, mav be ea^'^ detached 
trom,tiwjdass, and take on a polish readdy^by rafabtnft 
tbem. lius materiaL tiKorpwated with punts, and 
property kneaded, gives imitations of marbles, can be 
ctdoarsd when dry. and be made # a Wiqpraoi by pofisliiag 
and vuntsUaK. * 


CASSEtL'S KOi;SSHOU> GVI0E. 


GANDtE&^t. 
lUxvrACtoMM, VAMcnics, tra 

TRt tanortifto of tb» cmdh my i»vc been takni from 
ft BUMnl product, a pint caUed " wu-beirinv,* it* 
fimitar nut* beinf covered with a waxy secretion, athidi 
may be readily a^arated and eaanafactured into carima, 
w i t e iice has arisen its popular name of caodh^erry 
myrde: its wax nas lone ben an article of commerce in 
m United Sutea. The wax-tree of Japan yiddt one of 
the chief artidca whk^ that country expoita ; the candies 
made with it are coated with beea'-wax. Bornean 
veggetable tallow, treated with powerhil acidt, and then 
distilled, yiekis an extremely valuable product for the 
manuiadure of candles. E^y-ptian candleirticla have been 
diaoovered, ai&l this fact alone proves that caadka were 
used at a very reipoie Mriod Candies were certainly 
commonly uMd by the Komana Roman candles have 
been found in Shr^nhir^ as, for instance, in the Roman 
mines op the Shcl\‘e HitL Although candies may have 
been used for varied purposes in ancient timet, yet it is 
thought that they were not commonly cmidoyed for 
dom^k lighting till about the sixteenth century. 
Candles were, until a comparatively late period, com¬ 
monly made of tallow, the superior kinds of bleached 
wax, or the purified head-matter of the iqxrmaceti whale, 
or of a composition of purified tallow and wax. More 
recently, the concrete matter from which the more fluid 
portion of the oil of cocM-nuta has been separated by 
pressure, has been used for making candles; and next, 
from palm oil has been obtained by a chemical process, 
serine. Petroleum, a natural prMtict, from llurmah. 
hks also yielded another candle-making substance, ami i 
lastly, paraffine. 

It is not our intention to describe these several 
processes, but to point out a few of the rrsuita for the 
information of housekeepers, as regards economy of cost 
and light. So long ago as 1839, the following receipt 
for the immoved preparation of candica was given in 
Brtwsttr^s Joffmal: —.Strep the cotton wick in lime- 
water in which i* dissolved a considerable quantity of nitre. 
By this means is obtained a purer flame; a superior light 
and a more perfect combustion is insured; snuffing is 
rendered nearly as superfluous as in wax candles ■, and the j 
candles thus treated do not run: the wicks should be 
thoroughly dry before the tallow is put to them-” I 

There ate two wa>'s of making candlea IHpf- i Cmuflet | 
*aie mode as followtWicks made of a(>on cotton! 
are selected according to the intended diameter of the 
candle, cut into the requisite length by a machtne, and 
are thm placed at regubr intervals on the rod ready to 
receive their external coating of tallow, previously melted 
and strained in a trough, into which the wicks are dipped, 
then aUosred to drain ovec the trough, and the rods are 
placed on a rack from which the candles hang freely, and j 
are thus allowed to harden, 'niesamc process is repeated, j 
according to the ^utred weight of the candles. Mean- j 
while, the tallow in the trougn i* supplied and li^ in a 
proper state of fluidity by toe external application of a 
ora»er, or bath of hot water. 

CatuUtt are made In pewter moulds. From ! 
ten to sixteen are placed in a wooden frame so that their I 
larger ends terminate in a kind of trough; tine wicks arc S 
insetted and kept firmly in their proper piaces in (he' 
centre of each cytinder by strong wires, Melted tallow, '■ 
of the finest quanty, is poured into the troughs, and thus 
the moulds are fill^ and ^ti/hen the tallow hat compictrly 
cooled, the bnres by which the wicks arc fised are with¬ 
drawn, the raxerflwni* taOow n removed from the trough, 
and the emmes are drawn out of the mouMs 

iKor Cmmdtet are made by a different process: the 
aidka befitt cut and twisted, a set of them is suspended 
«««r m bnm If melted wax. which »taken iw bv « targe 




M nad Mttrad tern ttawtotimetmthetapiertlia 
wtelra awt the nwlMd snra nmning downwardly 
toaodatver Uieiiridca. is repeated uMil «i(llde»t 
wax baa been gathered «m each. After the caadee ate 
sufRcieaily cool^ they are ralied upon a smooth table la 
order to 'give them a perfoctly cylindrical form, and W* 
then poUshed. By car^ experiments, it hat been p t w ed 
that the flame of a tallow candle ia for more britliant than 
that of wax lights. 

The iirincipal improvement ia eandle-making constate 
in mnpiojing palm nil, maigaric acM, and steanc ack4 or 
Meartne. The palm oil is melted m an iron pan, and 
then coded gradually, by which it is separated into a 
liquid tffrrW or oil, and two solids, OnaiHt qr nMWisnEM. 
The oil being expelled by pressure, the miid fats are 
melted and mlMo with quicklime, and the arixture is 
afterwards brought to a mranuiated state by the action of 
cold water. Muriate of lime and suipti me acid are then 
emplo}*ed to separate the quicklime from the soliA fot% 
ana the latter, after being washed, cooled, and eryetanisail^ 
are pressed, whereby the stearine is separated from ih^ 
mar^rine. The two are separately bleached, aqd tha 
stearine goes through further refining jfirocesses, until it 
assumes the form m a purr and solid kind of paJm-wax. 
or hardened tallow, fit to make into candles In the usual 
way. The margarine or margaric acid, obtained in this 
way, it mixed «nth common tallow to make another sort 
of candles. The circumstance of palm oil being In a 
solid stme in our climate, coupled with the above mndo 
of scp.xrating it into three diflerent substances, oleine, 
stearine, and marg.anne, have led tb many variations in 
the mode of making candles by the mixture of ont or 
more of these rom|>onent elements with tallow ur soma 
kind of animal fat. 


Vegetable tallow from Borneo, and nutmeg butter, 
when acted on by powerful acids and distilled, produce 
valuable materials for the mandfacture of candles. The 
tallow or butter is then distilled by highly-heated steam, 
and the <Hftill*-d products arc rce»'ivea in a condenser, to 
be used alone or mixed with other materials for making 
candies and night-lights of the better class: or, without 
distillation, the materials may be used in making candles 

and night-lights of inferior dcKfiptiuns. 

Mineral C^ndhi arc made front a naphvia 

drawn up from wells in the neighbourhood of the rive? 
Irrawaddy, in the Burmese empire. This substance 
it partly volatile, and it imported in closed metallic 
tanks. The crude naphtha is distilled with steam in llwee 
operations. These liquids arc all colourless, and do not 
solidify at any temperature, however low. 11»cy are use¬ 
ful for many purpi^s. All are solvents of caoutchouc i 
some arc aiurslhetics, and others, called .VArrwwsfo/rt, 
readily remove oily stains from silk, without impairing 
even dcitCAtc i.74€Hir«. Other* are lifted ai Irttnp fuel; 
they burn wiili a brilliant white flame, arwl ax they cannot 
be Ignited without a wit k, even when heated to the tem¬ 
perature of Ualing water, they are safe for domcstle use. 
After the distillation iust described, there is a rcsiotte, 
which, being fined ana purifietl, yields fitlmmUnt, from 
which are manufactured candles possessing great inti- 
minating power. It is stated that a Bclmontlne cai}dl«, 
weighing one-eigbth of a pound, will give a# mods light 
ax a candle weij^tng one-sixth of a pound of spermaceti 
or stearic acid. 

Falmiys candles differ in many points from those in 
common use. The wick is in two halvef, twisting spiral y 
round each other; each half is bound round in atoleraldy 
compact form, and the spiral being umwiated by the 
gradual burning of the candle, cnuaei Oe of the two 
wide* to mread out beyond the flame. The carbon, or 
charred portion of the wiel^ i# then carried off or eon- 
somed. and the candle needs no snuffing. The imM OT 
caadleetides used for burniiHt Pnbnet's candles^ and wbeb 
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•ivUideed fitted (<Hrinottkhid»ofcaiidtM.h«re»ca«iM 3 
c«p to keep the coiidle w^in the tube, Mid « raind spritw 
in the lower part of the tube to preu the candile opword* 
M it bunu. These candlesticks, and the candles odong* 
ing to them, maintain the light always at an eqmd ]i«|rht, 
and dispense with the aid of the snuflers. Some kioa of 
shade or glass is necessary. 

Candle’'lamps, or tallow<lanvps, are contrivancM for 
liurning solid tallow or fat instead of oiL but witboot 
having the tallow formed into a candle. The tallow or 
fot Is placed in a recepucle having hot water or hot metal 
h^ath it, BO as to keep it in a melted state, fitted to be 
usmI in the same manner as oiL In another contrivance, 
whM either lard or tallow it employed, there is a piece 
of roeui, wfoch descends from the name into the vessel 
containing the lard, and this metal, being heated by the 
flame, keeps the lard in a melted state. An ingenious 
mode consists in having an air lube within the wick to 
carry up air to the flame, and two projections from this 
tube at the top into the flame itself, to that the metal of 
which the tube is made, becoming heated at the upper 
end, speedily' communicates heat to the contents of the 
lamp kIow. 


PRKSKRVATION OF EGGS. 

No item of fiHid is perhaps more invaluable in domestic 
economy th.ui the egg. There are several methods of 
preserving eggs • some fur longer times, and some for 
shorter. When it is required to preserve them only for 
shorter timcs~say several months—it is inexpedient, as 
well ns undesirable, to adopt those processes calculated 
to preserve them fur longer times—say a year or more. 
It must be borne in mind, th.it in all processes of prc> 
serving eggs, it is essential that the eggs should be new- 
iaid when submitted to the process. 

A/fff/t's of J'rtjiontatiaH for Longer Tinted. Take a 
box, barrel, nr pun. and cover the bottom with a layer of 
pounded salt, about half an inch dee|i; lay upon it a 
layer of eggs as close together as possible without touch¬ 
ing each other; throw in pounded salt so as to fill up all 
the interstices between the eggs, and just to cover them ; 
lay in a second layer of eggs as before, and repeat the 
procc.ss until the box is full JLct the layer of q^ts at the 
top of the t>0K be covered an inch deep in the salt, and 
let the salt be pressed down as firmly as consistent with 
not bre.iking the rggs. Cover the box tightly with a close 
lid or doutilc sacking, .ind keep it in a dry, cool place. 
Eggs .ire sometimes fdaced in a net. .1 sieve, or a cul¬ 
lender, and immersed fur an instant in a cauldron of 
boiling water immediately before fiacking them away. 
3 . Take a bushel of quicklime, three pounds of salt, and 
half a pound of cream of tart.ir ; place them in a barret 
or pan, and mix them, with water, to the consistence of 
thick cream, just thin enough for the to float ia 
Place as many eggs .is can be contain^ in this liquid, 
and cover over with a sack or old blanket. In this way | 
eggs may be kept for a year or two, 3. ^ce eggs in a I 
tub or barrel, and fill in the tub with a thick liatter of 
lime, made by mixing quicklime with water. Let all the. 
eggs be fully cover^ and the vessel full to the top. I 
Cover «ver with a blanket or sack, and Imp in a com 
pU\.c. The egg* may, «/ j^easnir, be immersed for an 
inst-int in boiling water, as in the former processes. 

Afrudu tf Pn'smrtnttim /or Shorter TViwrs;—1. Place 
the egfs in a strong string nr worsted net, and' suspend 
the net from the ceiling; constantly—say.dady--hang 
up the net of eggs by a difforent snesh, in order that 
all the eggs may W turned and exposetl on all sides to 
the action of the air. By this process, eggs may be pre* 
served for • limited period, and the yidks prevented from 
sticking to the shells. The p^^od tlMqr wiB Imp under 


this process may be incmewd bf bdim nrditnl* 
muily inanersed in boiling Mter for a perkm fram 
spim of «n instant to vtn miiuite*. a. Rdb the eggs, 
whUe aewh.laid, with fredi biittw, fand^ or gnsewiaKar. 
any of which serve as a preservative, w wtnws of ca> 
cludii^ the air from the pores of die i placedie 
in a net or basket, and kera tomedtwiat a smdt 
%gs should always be kept in a dry place, bat cm^ aaia 
the damp generally become im^. 3. Parboil dm 
eggs—taitt is, puinge thiem in botHng wmer for a mtnatt, ' 
or at most two—and store them 1^ in a net or bawet, 
being careful to keep them titiiud as m the former pro* 
cessea After being parboiled, they may be robbed over, 
while hot, with lard or fresh butter, which will gfeady 
extend the period for which they will keep. 


HOUSEHOLD I.AW.-.XV. 

RATES AVD T.tXEb from /. *5), 

In cominuation of our last paper wc give a list of the 

assessed taxes a* fixed by reemt Icgislaumi 

.Armorial Bearinga—If painted, marked, ot f s. 4 t 

affixed on or to any carriage . 3 3 o 

Otherwise used. 1 1 o 

Carriages.—For every carriage with four or 

more wheels, weighing 4 cwt. or iipw.irds... 2 3 0 
For every c.irri.ige with less tli.in four wheels; 
or having four or more wheels, but weigh¬ 
ing less than 4 rwt. 015 o 

Waggons. v.ins, c.irts, &c., 
used for purposes o< trade or husbandry only 
(though used for conveying owner and family 
to place of Divine worship on .Sunday), with 
Christian and surname .ana place of abode of 
owner painted lq;ibly thereon.) 

Dogs.—On every itog an excise duty of per ann. 050 
(i.amc Duty.- On .i g.itnckcefier acting under 
;i deputation dv.lv icuistcied with Clerk pf the 
Peace— 

If assessed as a $erv.ant to his employer. 300 

If not so assessed... 3 o ' o 

tin every other per-son using dog. gun, net, 
or engine for the taking or killing of game: 

If certificate be taken out after $th April and 
before IM November— 

To expire on $th April following .. 3 O O 

To expire on 31st tictoher in s.nne year. 2 o o 

If certificate lie taken out on or after Jsl of 
November— 

Fo expire on Stb April following. 3 O o 

In case of any person ombting to take nut 
the projBer certificate, the surs'eyor of lax« will 
Iwing mm into charge, and the assessment must 
be double in every case. 

License to de.al in game. a o 0 

The pen.alty for selling game (not being duly 
Ucensech is and this penahy is also incurred 
by the buyer of game from an uhlicenseti person. 

House Duty.—On each inhabited dwelling, 
house 01 the annual value of /soor upwards, 
occupied as a farm-house^* a tenant or 
farm-servant, as a public-house, shop, or 
Warehouse, or in which articles ate exposed 
for sale, a duty of fid. per pound; all whert 009 
Any tenement or port of a teiM. 
ment occupied for purposes of tra^ imly,^ 
as waHlfbcfm. shop, or coaming-house. altboSg^ 
a servant or otfier person may dwdfl thcreia Hr 
pratectioa thereof.] 

Male SsRTaam.— For every male servant..., 
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. THE «OV^--X 
.. . wuati 8VWUV m. a.,fkmh 

ItJkfOlUt In» wiacfy a wto wd ««ter dan ponm the 
ff tm m wot eefy to hold vwmhu silM and tompoand 
mfiftaiittii in Mlittkn, bat diat it shall be the medhiin 
Ibr dMt ttaaamitakm of fases from the deep and seem 
l ec e aiw of the «uth to its smAce^ uid that it shaU also 
«id htresoln^ substances, nunenil, animal, and v^etidile, 

» in|p their uhiiMte eletnents. Therefore it is that water 
tnqr be regarded in the tight of a pun’tyor and store* 
bearer to the plant worid. The admirably constructed 
and beawiftilly formed \Tg?etable tube we caU a j 
j/nmt, and tne'giant member 
of the gtnsa fiuniiy fiuniliarly 
known at a Inftnboo cane, each 
bas on in surface a smooth and 
polished coating 'of almost 
chemically pure flint or silica, 
which the tiny fibres and open- 
mouthed rootlcu of the piam 
have, aided by water, contTyetl 
throui^ the tube-system of the 
stalk to the marvellous chemical 
laboratory at work in the 
organisms of plants—which, by 
its admirable W occult opera¬ 
tions, forms the healing balm 
and nutritive food yielded by 
some members of the vegetable 
w’orid, and the deadly poisons to i. rig. 

Ik obtained from others, ft is 
both curious and noteworthy ^' —.ji 

that, although vepMable growths 

of irarious kinds ttuy be as- / i \ _ 

sociated in a very limited space, ^ 

fed by the same soil and re- 
freshed by the same water 
supply, each will continue to ||H^V 

furnish its own^ special active 4 

princtpi& It is on account of I 

the great readiness with which 1 

wiler udtes up and bears with ' 

It an almost endless number of HHR ^ 

impurities, that it forms a suit- jHH’ V 

aide dement for the support of 1 

countless millions of animated H \ 

creahires of greater or less W 

magnitude. Some of these 9 1 

water-dwellers live on the 
almost microscopic particles of 

decomposing animal nr vege- cifcg J s 

table tiHUes, which either float _ ^ , • is 
through tho fluid, or remain as ' • - 
a sediment in the vessel or *■ 

cavity in which it may resu 

Othen are predatory in their habits, and live by destroy'- 
ing and devouring their lesser and more pacific associates, ' 
to be themselves in turn devoured by more powerful 
creatures. Stagnant water usually teems with minute | 
bflA and it is most fortunate that such is the case, as I 

S uriScation, to some extent, is brought about by every 
ring, moving thing which dwells in water, flams, too, 
lend their aid in the woric of portiicatioa by eagerly 
dfinkitig in noxioas dements and retuming tkm in an 
entirdy new and changed cxmdition of arrangement. 

W« have eapbutied in former articles the manner in 
wbidh water uvoaliy stored up for use, and the aoitroes j 
from eMch 1 ^ osoally obtdns it Water—mi asatter; 
bow otnaiiHiP is from the very instant of its Mrtb or 
formatioa, strivafg to nnite itsdf with new bodies and 
outer inio fresh cembtnatimtt. Therefore b is that we 
aw oMig ndlttlaveiocoiirieiOTarieoa e K p e d iaatsibr the 
M. 1 


Bopose aTmAmr it to ntnalh 

wateMf bwaktof up ayb tm fact iona d e awedaliQnt sa It 
may haws eaterMiatm Staw itf these aw chewkdt htdl 
othen maebanioat, teqfdibig antirdy dilfowat OMdaa «• 
tnatment To moke omadvas diot^hly un d mm o o d i^ • 
the reader, we will aoppow that we talw uiree nipa pardy 
ilted with pure watwr; waplace some flue clean sand in 
one, a little common salt in the other, and stir up a portkm 
of a rotten egg in the dutd. AtittkiinvestigatiemwiU show 
us that the water in our cup Na t will rapidly become 
clear; that the sand wiU, by its own gmvtty wad qualHy 
of insdulHlity. fall to the bottom. Ormnary atrainmg or 
iltration it therefore all thm is needed to sepande. the 

water and unchmiged sand from 
each other. On examining cup 
N'o, 3 we shall fmd the water 
apparently unchanged and the 
vessel free from sraimeot: let 
us taste the water, and ive Iwl 
that it bas acquired a sal^ 
flavour, iiah is soluble, and 
the water has seised on it, aM 
converted it into a sonimMi 
which no system of eiUier 
straining or nlterin||| vriU alter 
Linve tlie water off m tne stau 
of steam by the aid of the still 
or retort, and the uniim will be 
at once destroyed by the crystal¬ 
line salt, being left in the hottran 
a. Fig S' of the vessel and the pure water 

deposited in the receiver. Our 
makeshift tea-kettle still--be- 
- --...Iv-dt 1 described—depends for its 

* ~ - cfticiency on this principle. An 
.. ././vV!. esamination of our third cup 

-' will reveid to us the fact that 

y —“ l\— *•*“ wawr luatained in it has 

***** iKconie turbid, but 
that it has acquired a most in- 
T» surternbly dihagreeable odour, 
and, in fact, that it has become 
charged with foul gases, given 
putrid animal sub- 
stance wliich was placed in it 
If wo strain the fluid, we merely 
rcmuv'e Mime of the more sohd 
suliftances, but the impure 
smell still remains. DistiUniion 
' hei|>s us but little, as the gas 

V ttMiunts and enters the reccivet 
ulHI' tt* freely as Uk water vapour 

We therefore place a thick 
jjiyj.,. Q, deywsit of broken char- 
*• toal III a dee|>, narrow vessdi. 

and cause our contaminatoa 
fluid to slowly percolate through it, and wc shall find 
that the antiseptic power of carlmn has freed the 
water from its lud companions and fitted it for mati*a 
use. On the principles on which our three cups were 
experimented with, must we work in the constructrofi of 
appliances for freeing impure water from its various 
contaminations. 

Filters of various forms of conitructioB an usually 
made use of in settled and civilised ceuntiiM for the 
puraose of rendering the water required for drinking 
and cooking purposes pure 1 but there k, perhaps, no sub¬ 
ject on which more erroneous opiaions are entertained 
than OQ that ct the purifying powers of the Alter, bcicn- 
tifleaUy constructed it potMtesses the power of removing 
mecbwcal inqairitics and taim from the admixture m 
foul gases—hat saline and mhierBl smuilons nutn their 
characteristic properties and deieterious efleeub notwifk- 
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itandbig tbat tlicjr But)* have been sntoecMd to tht aaiMi i 
•f the most peribet khn of filter ever devised; end it is 
most remarluUe that ottontides or mtMnd« so minuto as 
to render detectioa dimcult, even by tlie most sicUfiiUjr 
conducted chemical analysis, will not unfrequend^ pro¬ 
duce the most tkstmetive efiects on the constitution of 
the person who hatHtually imbibes water so charged. 
There are also gases which cause the bright clear water 
to become covned with tiny, dancing, bursting hubbies 
which are too apt to carry disease, if not death, with 
them. The contents of these vesicles are the binary com¬ 
pounds of hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, so often 
met with in the leaky, ludly-constniaed wells of the 
crowded streets and courts of large towns and cities. 
And here we wish to earnestly impress on all those who 
may own household primrty in thickly-populated neigh¬ 
bourhoods to most careittily examine into the condition of 
wells or reservoirs from which the water supply is drawn, 
lest death-dealing disease may be called into full activity 


lest death-dealing disease may be called into hill activity 
by the agency of that which snouid be the great preserver 
of health. In the rural districts it too often happens that 
the water intended for drinking or cooking iwrposes is 
allowed to run in open unprotected channels for very con- 
•iderable distances through fields and pasture-lands, before 
it reaches the dwellings of the consumers; such exposure 
no« only causes serious loss by earth and plant absorption, 
and the attacks of thirsty cattle, but the acqjuiremcnt of 
an almost endless train of contaminations and in^rities, 
living and dead, animal, vegetablh, and mineral Earthen¬ 
ware pipes or bored-out tree-truniu placed end to end, or 
planks nailed into square tube-form, snouid always be miuie 
use of to guard water which has to flow through meadows 
or open grounds; and particular care should be taken 
that the source or head of the supply is well protected 
against the inflow of foul and turbid rain-water from the 
surfaces surrounding it. 

The methods by which water is freed from impurities 
and fitted for the use of civilised man will vary with the 
nature of the contamination to be removed. Fine, heavy, 
sandy particles which impart a cloudy appearance to 
water when first dipped or drawn, rapidly settle to the 
bottom of the water vessel, and remain there so long 
as they are undisturbed Sometimes a smalt quantity 
of aigiilaceous matter prevents a com|dete and perfect 
clearing of the cloud to take place. Curiously eniMgli, a 

f iiece of common alum, the sisc of a Urge filbert, thrown 
nto a pail filled with water clouded as we have d^ribed, 
will cause a rapid clearing away of alt particles of sus¬ 
pension. 

Water may also be freed from a number of foreign 
substances in the following makeshift manner. In the 
hollow or pool made for the reception of the supply, form 
a smaU indentation or bay in such a manner that it may 
moke a sort of notch in the bank. IVocure a Urge bundle 
(say a yard in diameter, and four feet six inches tong) of 
reed—eitber wheaten or marsh reeds win do; bind the 
whole very firmly together with twisted willows, or twig 
bands; cut both ends of the cylinder thus formed perfectly 
even; then with a sharp knife proceed to hollow out a 
deep cavity in the upper end of your reed bundle, until it 
presents the appeataaco of a deep conical basin, as shown 
at Fig. I on tne previous page; then pUce your pre- 


leception. Cut a straUht thin pole « a let^h propor¬ 
tioned to the depth of water. Hore a hole thrcmi)^ it 
large enough to contain a long, stout, wooden peg, in the 
naaner shown at Fig. a. Drive jmir p^ fiimly into the 
bottom of tho pond or reservoir, ana impale yoor reed 
handle on it as shown at Fig. In a short time the 
water will be found to have percolated through the mass 
of reeds into the water bastt^ not of which it can he 
eosfly tUppod for iHW. 


Reeds Of grass stems may be ciwveatedintoa very b s o M 
foem of ftmpi-afid-ready infer to tim faVaeiiit 
Gather a boodle of grass or seeds aa line aa-yaNir ttoglb 
and tto ft frith scveralbiads iiuo a taperiag ar cnolBii fwto^ 
as shown at Fig. 4- Hang up yom cone, Boimdp^waedbh 
and poor your fool water gratly on its bcood «ad; as it 
runs out at the bottom it will be lendercd compan^vi^ 
clear. Strainii^; through a Uaoket filtetiiqi-bsg stretched 
on a iMxm may, at times, be had lecourse to^ ftt tiM 
absence of other means of filtration. ^ 

So far, the kinds of filters nriiich we have described we 
only calculated for removing mechanical hnjporitiet— 
gaseous contaminations or tamts of any desctiptioa are 
Mst removed by the action of charcoal to some fimm. 
A very valuablo form of makeshift barrel-filter wftl be 
found described and figured at pages 36 and 37, voL lit 
that is, however, mainly calculated fmr use m ofMHh 
shallow wells or pools. 

A very convenwnt form of household makeshift filter 
can be made as follows:—Obtain a veiv large-sited 
flower-pcM, of common red ware; procure also a number 
of pieces of broken flower-pots; break these into frag- 
mer.ts just too Urge to pass through the drainage hole 
in the bottom of the pot Over these place a oosely- 
deposited layer of either animal or vegetable charcoal t 
press this well down with a wooden rammer; over this toy 
a thrce-inch Uyer of cleanly-washed stuid; above this 
another Uyer of rammed charcoal, and over all a Uyer of 
tolerably coarse but well-washed flint gravel These 
layers snouid about half HU the pot a stout wire 

round its top under (he rim, and to this three suspension 
wires, as shown at Fig. $. The upper part of the suspended 
pot may then be filled with (he water to be treated, 
and as it filters it will foil into a vessel placed for its 
reception, which should be iust wide enough at its orifice 
for the tapering bottom of the upper pat to enter. A hole 
may be drilled through this receiver for the admission of 
a common wooden spiggot and up, and a wooden cover 
should be fitted to the upper pot. Any stonemason can 
drill the hole. A filter thus made costs a mere trifle, and 
will Ust for xTars. Water suspected of containing 
insects, or their Urvar, should be boiled before use. 
Boiling also tends to tender to tome extent the injurioas 
qualities of partially-decayed vegetable matter less to 
be dreaded, but it is only in cases of absolute necesifty 
that water so charged should be used for either drinking 
or cooking purposes. DistiUation is the process 1 ^ which 
saline or mineral impurities can he removed from water 
intended for use. Sea-water it rendered anmumatdy 
pure by the use of the still, which will be round figured 
and described at page 36, voL il There arc a great 
number of modifications of the still, the prtoctple of 
which is so simple that any person possessed of even a 
moderate share of ingenuity can construct one. DistiUed 
water should always be used for roixtog with medkiaea, 
or making solutions of cbetntcals. 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.—XVI. 

RATES AND TAXES (t0mlimmtd frtm f. 144). ^ 

IN cmttinuatkm of our ptev^s p^mrs on this subject, 
and before proceeding to give an account of the com¬ 
pound bousdiolder, it may be as wcU to menttoo one 
or two potou oroittdi from the last paper. 

tMims .—For the purpose of the relwf of the poor, as 
wdl as of con ce B t ranon of general nmdbtol madunery, 
I it has been deemed advisable by thele^jmnc toRtohd- 
rise thedPoor Law Commistkmers to coto^ parfohet to 
oombftwv and to exerdse ccOectivi^ toe finwthma fta* 
peacd ivon them by Acu of Pariianwet. PtoMwa arc 
tonafarawd into Mdoest under the ganiaTMBief a sfafljto 
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trnfd «f fwnliaM «f poor, ta be elected the 
fiiepejnri ef the eonpOMBt |»triitbee. Tbe 
MMtdimeeraroaeta Iqr die isHUvidwI 
acbmjnf 10 tbe caeeporethe ieeportence of the pemh 
wHb tat 01^ patwbee conpoeitig the union ; the united 
peiidMnbavenceaiiMui wonthoitt^ provided nnd laeio* 
tabled at tbe oommm expenae; but each parieh ramaine 
(wiket oipKsely ptoyided afalntt) sqaentciy chareeaUe 
^th tbe expenae of ba own pow, whether relieved in or 

a of the common worithouae. Where auch an amnms 
t exieta, tbe nidoa board ha%'e to determine what 
hn^ are necessaiy for the aupport of tbe poor of the 
union dimrict, and to aas^ to individual pwiahet their 
relative onota of contrihution. The quota being asaigned, 
b it for the pariah concerne<Lto uy by what rate or other 
meana the amount ahall be railed. It ii even competent 
to auch paridi to protest againat the amount laid upon it, 
and to i^ienl from the decision of the board to that of the 
juMkes, or tbe Commissionert of the Foor Law Board. 
The amount of contribution being asrertained by content, 
«r aome competent authority, it is for the parish in vestry 
asaemUed. to aay how it shall be defrayM. But powers 
are given by Act of Parliament to unions to go faithcr 
than this towards consolidation of machinery for rdief of 
the poor, and the con^nent parishes of a union may, 
under sanction of the Poor Law Commissioners, by their 
own act, be united for the purposes of settlement and of 
rating, as wdl as th.'it of relief and management, so as to 
inclum the united parishes in one local government It 
does not follow, however, that because panshes arc united 
for poor relief purposes, they arc therefore united for 
other purposes as well. The taxes necessary for local 
mana^ment, and the administration of those taxes, may 
uill be in the hands of rcprescntaiives from the indlviduat 
parishes; but, at the same time, it it competent to tbe 
members of a union to combine for ihete objects alto. 

PertoHj €hargeableh Pariskfs,~-\x is not possible in the 
limits permissive to an article of this kind to enter upon 
a description of the complicated law of settlement'- 
that is, to state the circumstances under which the 
original right to*be relieved by the parish in which one 
was boni( or apprenticed, or to which one has paid taxes, 
may be iiuxlihed or lost. It may lie as well to state, how¬ 
ever, that the parish is not bound to relieve any who liave 
certain relations competent, or by law l ompcliablc, to 
maimain them. The relations so compellable arc - father 
and grandfather, mother and grandmother, and eltddren 
pf tbe pauper. These are lubic to maintain him si ‘ 4ch 
rate as maybe assessed by tbe justices at i^nerat,qu.'<flcr, 
or petty sewions ; and sums so assessed are recoverable 
in summary process before two justices of the peace, and 
may be leviea by distress and tale of the goods and chat- 
tels of the odenders. Persons aUe to work and refuting 
to do to, so that they and theirs become chargeable to a 
parish, may be punished as idle and disorderly persons, by 
imprisonment tor a month with hard labour in a house 
of correction. Paupers set to work and refostng to do 
it, are punishable by committal to gaol with hard labour. 


llbUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XXXV. 

IMITATION or JAPAN DECORATfOM. 

For Ihta interesting work ydiow withered leaves are 
indispeasabic. Gather perfect withered leaves that have 
turned yellow, the site being regulated according to the 
airide nut is to be ovnamemed. - For tea-caddies, flower* 
potSt hsad-semens, Ac., the leaves should be small, but 
duMB sf wnus iiaes} for fire-screens and other artides 
dlev ahonM Be larger. Havhu gathered the leavca, 
and with a soft bAnm gently ana carefully removed any 
perridcs of dost dut may adhere to them, the leaves are 
to be pieseedsbctwcxn sh e et s of smooth whits psper. 


This may be dene Iw pbudRg dw pnaer «» • d m w di 
hard tunace, aad. when eadi sheet is BBed «mi ftt 
knvei. kying n liMvy' bodt—n bound muslo-boalC for ^ 
hxam^e-^ the to& or R Ant piece of board, gaa tm 
thm a weight, and it a heavy one is not nt hnnd. two W 
three laundry irons will serve the purpose; and It ww 
be wdl to cnonge the paper every day. until Uic kaiot 
are perfectly dry. Smooth, white, gbuoa paper pretorves 
the cobvr better than newspaper or btotting-paper. 

Whde tbe leaves are drying, the article to be ornn> 
mented can be prepared in the frdlowing manner:— 
With fine einery-fiiqKr, or snnd-papert if uie former U 
not found suflficientiy rough for ue purpose, rub the 
suiiace of the caddy, workbox, Ac., to free U from 
roughness of any kina t then tborotighly paint it nil over 
with fine black paint. When the paint is quite dryy tub 
the surface smooth with fine pumke-stone, and paint 
twice more. Let these coau of paint dry, and mean* 
while arrange tbe leaves and pre|ure them for tbe wo^ 
selecting the most perfi^rt in shade and form. WIm 
the Inst coat of paint is dry, gum each leaf with strong 
thick gum at the back, and with a soft bandkerci^ 
prcM tnem on the artiefo in the design that has bofoi 
previously marked out In making the design or pattern 
tor the kavet, care must be taken to keep tiie lines made 
within tbe pattern for the leaves; a simple tine for the 
centre of the leaf will be sufficient. I'hia is obviously to 
avoid injury to the black suiface left lietween the leaves* 
When the dox, &c., is thus ornamented with the leaves, 
it roust be washed over with isttqciass dissolved in hot 
water, suffered to get cold. When perfectly dry, over tbe 
isinglass give a coat of copal varnish j when dry, a second; 
and when that is dry, a third. 

The eflkct may be varied by introducing among tbe 
leaves Chinese patterns of flowers, Ac., tnat may be 
purchased at artists’ colour nitd drawing shops, printed 
in gold. These must be very carefully <ut out with very 
fine sharply-pointed scissors, and th( cissors must be 
allowed to go within the drawing, so tiiat not n particle 
of the while paper be left round the edge: and roioured 
lapanesc, india)i, French, or Knglish designs may be 
introducr^ amortg the leaves wim a very good meet. 
Any coloured or gold engraving that may be chosen 
according to taste must lie fixed precisely according to 
the directions given for the leaves. The stalks of the 
sprays and leaves and other fine lines ore made wHh 
opaque white or yellow waicr'coiour, and drawn with 
a fine camel-hair pencil, a (Mitern having been pre¬ 
viously sketched, when Uie stems, Ac., thus painted 
are dry, they must be covered with gold from a men or 
SMcer with a fine camel-hair pencil, lly mixing the 
white paint with gum, and drawing over the lines several 
tiroes as they get dry, they will bcanne thick and raised 
above the surface, in imitation of some Japanese ornamental 
work. Tbe leaves wilt be flat, as they wilt not bear 
raising in tbe centre, in consequence of becoming brittle 
in drying, but tbe gilt paper patterns may be made to 
look thidc and raiim in some parts by gumming papv 
beneath them two or three times in thickness in graduatoa 
sixes; but the thickening must not lie made cIom to ^ 
edge of tbe pattern—merely a raised appearance being 
required in some parts of the design; which may be pro¬ 
duced with very good effoct by layers of thick gum one 
over tbe other os they dry; and on that the deugn mn 
he laid. Whether tbe dnign he raised or fiat, the tnooe 
of procedure is exactly (he same. 


THE HOU.SKHOI.D MECHANIC-XL 

rCRN CAseS AND WtNtkIW OARDRNS. 
(CMItMIMif /mm* y. ft.) 

Havimo described in a previoua paper the more simple 
and easily-construcud fern cates, we now proceed to 
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«qida thoM wliidi cn aMre tbborsM. Befi»«stMsm> 
to eonirtrnet thetM» bowever, we wmdd dtot ^ 


tv wvoisvoevwo upvwvwwv** wa wvwewo wp 

tyro (hould make one or two of the aimpler 
to fender hrmaelf quite fkmiliar with 
the work. Time to occupied will be 
Mved in the long run; os, after two 
or three pieces of work have been 
exeeoted, such facility of execution 
will have been acquired that the 
more difficult operations-will b(»:ome 
comparatively easy. 

we now propise to show how 
fern cases of a rustic pattern, such 
as those shown in Figs, i and 3, 
may be made. In these figures the 
intention is to provide in the fern 
cases a kind of rustic frame through 
which the ,l>eautifut forms of the 
plants may be observed, in lieu of 
the ordinary square and inelegant 
lines in which they are usually en¬ 
closed. Of coarse these designs 
are merely ofiered as suggestions; 
and it wilt be lietter for the con- 
stnictor to decorate according to 
his own taste th.rn to work to any 
given pattern. 


hi order 


srS he eisilf ondeisteod hotn .die. #i||n|i. a A.'b’h 
central hbek of wood which dtonld nol^ 
xtcdvt Qoittces, in wMch the cods of'dm hohf, hliUMiir 
be inserted. Them hi« ww w 
course be in po^ and saMt be OIT 
away, as diowiihi the 4 pve,ao aa 
to wing the edges teinther jest 
outside the Uoefc. lids HodE must 
have as many ddes as the case;, and, 
if preferred, it may he left laog * 
enough to allow of a tiineted orna¬ 
ment upon the top end, whidi may 
form a finiai to die top of the case, 
as shown in Fig. 6'; while 190a the 
lower end a snidl hoop may he 
which will sefve to support a 
laskct. The roof must be con¬ 
structed with rabbeted bars, and 
nm grooved as in the lower pirn of 
the case. A fern case of this shape 
is suitable for a stand or table, but 
for a window the form shown in 
Fig. 3 is to be preferred. The same 
details of construction are applic¬ 
able to this form, with the exc^itm 
of the rooi; the plan of which is 
given in Fig. 7, in which A A repre- 





Fig. I represents nn 
octagonal case in which 
four of the .sides are l.vrge 
and four smalt, ns shown 
in the plan at Fig. 3. The 
details of construc(i<vn 
for this case, ns far ns 
the top rail upon which 
the roof rests, are pie- 
cisely similar to those 
described in our last 
pap^m, except ih.-ii the 
upright bars, iicitrad of 
being square, must l>e 
beveUed as shna'n in Fig. 

4, of course to the angle 
^uired. If lire case is 
to be decorated with 
rustic work, the glass 
should be kept as ne.w 
the front edi^ as the 
frame will allow, aa shown 
in the ftgnre; as, if a s m \ 
broad IfpAcebe left,it will 
look awkward when the 
work is completed. The 

body of the cam having been coB^eied, the roof may be 


n to c ee de d with, and this will soinewbm dilRa' in detail, 
from those already described. Itie lower frame of fhw 
mnal be made to fit on to the top rail at tntheaquaracaae,: 
but the ban wUl require fittlnf into the eentre bkwic aa 
The way in which ftda ia to 


Ohovnin r^. $. 


he dene 


seats the frame fitting 
on the top of the c&e; 
tut, the bars; and c, 
the ridge piece. The 
ends of this ridge piece 
should be tenoned as 
shuH*n in detail at Fig. g, 
in which A represents the 
ridge, K, the Mocks into 
which it is tenoned, and 
c, the bars which are 
fitted as before described. 
The whole of these parts 
require careful Suing 
toother, and will occupy 
some Uttle time. \Vh^ 
ail the parts are ready, 
the work may be put to¬ 
gether; catefolly gluing 
every joint, and leafing 
the wTiote undisturbed 
until the ritte is petfeedy 
hard, wmeh sm be ia 
about twMve hoars, tf the 
place wherein the work is 
execatedbedryandsnam. 
If the ease is to he finished squate, and/iot decoramd, 
die ordinary fonn of sash bor wjQ answA netfcctly ftMt 
the reef t'bnt if die design sdiich 'wt hm mfficated at 
Fhes. I and 3 is to be carried out, the bars slweld be 
s e m e what modified in order h> aioMi better and 
fes tht hrandm: emp l oyed. In this 
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if dipi of atoedtioctRod to tlwe bon Iqr 
ncint of Made Iw edndtuted for the wdiiurjr 

Batqr to^dt the to its pUce. Before prooeedltM to 
to o nae die ou^ the whole of the wont shookT be 
thoeoia^ petoted. This is itnponant, as if it be not 
p n ge^ otteaded to, the dsm{\ which u sure to rise in 
iho lOMriar of the esse, will spmiiy destroy the glue, and 
•Mtudly eSect the woodwork itself. 

Jo tbs designs given, it is intended lo decorate the 
foioework with brantdies of trees soinewh.tt in the same 
jnsnoor m we have before recommended tn previous 
aitidct on Garden Ftnmttore In thui case, however, the 
work will reouiie nwch • *_ 


more core ana delicacy of 
treaiment, as it w}Il not 
e«ily he in the house, but 
will be so placed that 
any defect of workman* 
shfo win be conspicuous, 
and easily detected. The 
branches ihuuid be very 
carefully selected, and, as 
a general rule^ those with 
a close-grained, smooth 





with todi iiT^lar iOBtsriaiU This, howswar^tiiiB .aet 
ho found so m pntetfoe if the tnethod vtt aaviss bo 
adopted. We will giw two ittwtntioas of this. FiCv lo 
represents one of the projecting portions marlsMl tk ip 
3 . la order to coastructoae ol these, select a hsiuseh 
sUoUar in form to that shown in F^. ii. It wiU at once 
be obs^ed that dF tbit be sawn down its entire ki^, 
and the two portions placed with their Aat surfaces ip. 
wards, neia to the frame, die onditw produced wilt be 
that shown at Fig. to. The second eaample is duM. of the 
complete arch rmiuired both in Figs, t and a. In thk 
case an outline tomethmg like that shown in Fig. le wdl 
be needed. The branch, Fts. 13, cut down and placed as 
before directed, will at once mrntth the oudina nmutred; 

and, when once the work* 



/.Q man has 

/I wanglti| 

ngurei, h 


tuceended in 
one or two 
« will be nav 


«' A 

m: 



prised to find how vUM 
readily these irrtgtdaify* 
sliapcii brnnehes may he 
wrought into symmeliiBat 
designs. 

The decoration of the 
lower frame or box may 
be arranged according to 



exterior bark win be most suitable. In case these catmot 1 the taste of the workman. If the brsnehet am to be 
be procured, it will be advisaMe to remove the bark ‘ crossed, as shotm in Fig, 1, those placed in one Erection 
allQgedier, and when the srork is cwnpletcd, to varnish ! should be secured first, and the intervening spaces mag 
the ssIm^ with good oefc vamirii. A lar^ stock of j then be ftOed in with short pieces cut at the ends, to M 
bvanebet ibouhl be provided in the first instanci^ and a i to fit over the branches first secured, ns shown above in 
canfid selecticHi mask of those which are mean likdy to , Fig. 14. ..... 

be available for the work, A rough sketch of each Mde j If a quantity ef thin bark can be procurco and firmly 
of the caae of the foil si« should m made upon a hoerd,; fined under the brands so at 10 cntiiely oowr m 
tfjpossible; tbit will enable the workman to fit the parts ; ground of the srork, it wHl be very efTcccive, and gtewdy 
Mg e ll i c r upon a fiat surface, and srili be found to be very add to the finiidi of the ciw. Slifmld a pattcra tudi na 
co nv e n ie n t, and srill effect a great Mving of time and that upon the lower portion of Fig. a, i« prefom^ dm 
liiboar. Instead of splitting the brandies, as was recom*, matenal miwt he selected precisely as we haw Mfvfoad 
mended for ^ rooeher kinds of ssork, in this case they < for the other parts of the work. 

should be sairn ifosm kmgitudinalfo, not fiotiowmg tb* j llie ingenions workman will readily find out fisr hlmselt 
fwwtfi** hregalarhies, but only the larger carves of the ! various methods of applying natural products, sudi as 
wood. This win he most easily effected if the branch be < fir-cones, and gr()(esquely«idiaped knots and branches, 
twcnied at CM end in the bem^screw. A snw ifoont an j m the decoration of such work as dds: and It will be 
fasch in widmand sot too thick, dioidd be used. ftwiSheifor better, aa a rule, for him to eaercise his ingenuky 
wril le select the wood teq ui m d for one opetdng at a j and make designs for bimsclL tihan fo follow too dosaly 
time, and to fhddi this part oefbte commeaenig another. I those of others. 

ft wflL at font si^ domwleas appear to be a dififtBok | In the fixing of the hranelies or other d ec or a t io ns 
matter to srant out northing like a syntmcsrlcal design j to tht firamewartc ei the casob mu* must be takes 






nccoHS 


»p 

i» aviM tpUtdM muf part ot the wood. Hw fiacit 
brsM «crcw» wffl be mo«t sukabie for serewinf die 
braachea on, and the hdes required must be gently 
bored with a very sharp and fine bradawl. 

In decorating the angle bars, the branches may either 
be selected to cover the one side only, as shown at A, 
Fig. 4, or wider pieces may be used and cut to ^in in 
the centre as indicated at ». 

The foregoing remarks and instructUms are of course 
Intended simply to explain the construction of movable 
eases. But there are others (without a description of 
which these papers would be incomplete) which are 
iiueiKled to be permanently fixed, and which from 
their large sixe and position may be termed window 
gmdens. 

These cases may be, in fact, considered as small con* 
icrvatories, and although ferns may be growing therein, 
unless too much expired to the direct rays of the sun, 
they are not strictly speaking fern cates, as in them many 
othm' plants of a diflerent nature may be cultivated with 
success. 

Some further account of these small window con. 
servatorics will therefore be given in our next pafier upon 
this subject. 


I» I (IKONS.-II. 

XX>VE<COTS /nm p. 43)—GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT. ETC. 

Standard pigeon-boxes are open to the objection of 
being cold and comfortless. They arc us much exposed 
to summer heat as those on walls, and are not, like them, 
sheltered from cold winds. The chief recommendations 
of standard boxes uic that they cun be made ornamental 
objects for the lawn or courtyard; that they may be 
placed in front of your windows so that you may con¬ 
stantly have the pleasure of watching your birds ; and tliat 
they arc safe from rats and similar vermin. An old 
barrel raised on a |)ole, covered with a sloping roof 
divided into ceils, and furnished with proper doorways 
and ledges makes a good .standard. To its fitting up, 
most of the remarks made with regard to the wall-boxes 
will apply. 

All hinds of wooden cots and boxes are objcctiunablr, 
as exposing their inmates to the vicissitudes of heat and 
cold. It has been si^ested that this might be remedied 
by making them of a double thickness of board, two 
inches apart, the air between serving as a non-conductor; 
but it is our opinion a lietter plan to place roofing-felt 
betwe«i the two layers of wood. 

Stocking tht /A;t’e-er/.—For this puqsose it is never 
advisable to purchase old birds; it is only in rare cases 
that they can m induced to remain. Hie sole method of 
keefring them is by clipping their wings; but even then it 
is quite possible that they will be lost when new feathers 
have grown, and sometimes at moultii^ season the 
stumps of clipped feathers do not leave freely, and occa¬ 
sion tnflmmnation. it is, therefore, better to begin with 
voung birds—squeakers of front a month to six srecks old. 
They win at first require feeding three times a day widk 
aoaked peat or tares, but in a few days will pi^ for 
ihemtewet. it will be wcU to keep them shut In titt they j 
aie mated and have bdd their first eggs, when thqr may | 
bo allowed fitll hberty; the danger of losiog than win 
then be reduced to Urn minimum. 

The snrts of pigeons to be selected must depend eMiKly 
on drennmances and the taste of the keeper. Fernhufs 
deve»€ot in the country, the conueoii biiN> dovedmuee 
pigeon has its advantages; k is less pttdific 1^ amaller 
thea the tamer varieties, but it is faanhr* wbRct «i few 
dis ea s e s, and can almost provide far itsCtC. lt» wild nature 


betaew.wifiM M for n eel. end * fa MM ih 

Ihnta are exttcnudy pteufic, aed oM IMnItk dm w 

bm badsktenandmirsea. For ucMCtshodeMdhkflBOn 
and aetnaiiig IM, no birds are better than Tkaddm 
Archangda, nuns, or Oads wfll siiic tboee vdie love fo efo 
gneefor and hanosoiae birds. For kamk Caniers wm 
have especial charms. As a rulm however, it«« be 
for the begian^ first to stode his cot with cheqi aad 
common blras $ W afterwards he prefers to ketm die want 
costly fancy pigeons, he will th« be less Basle to lem 
them, and the fi^rst occupants will be useful to hatdtthe 
eggs and rear the young of those kinds which are toe 
d^^fied to perform those common offiem ftw themse lv e s. 
August squcMers are considered best for stock porpoees. 

Jtow to Distdtguuh Sex kmt Age.-^\nfiMxVid»}kio 
cock has generally larger sixe and toner phmiage, a hmger 
breastbone, a thicker neck, a stouter bjU, and fuller cbedw 
than the hen; the coo is louder and deeper than hers, aad 
he gives utterance to k more frequently. The coo of the 
hen is shorter and less deliberate, her vent-bonei are set 
wider apart, and her general demeanour and expression 
are milder Uian those of the cock. A little experience srith 
the commoner kinds of birds will enable the keeper to dis¬ 
tinguish sex without difficulty; with fancy pigeons k is 
less ca^, and we give the advice of a well-known and 
successfol breeder m the best method of determining a 


doubtful bird. 

** Place it in the matching pen away from all otheriL 
for a few days, till it gets tolerably used to its new 
abode, which will depend much on the bird being wild 
or tame. Secrete yourself where you may not be noticed, 
if the bird is wild, but where you can sec its movements. 
Then introduce a merry cock, who will at once play up 
to the stranger, and if a hen she will acknowledge his 
advances by the twinkling of her eyes, nodding her head, 
an action of the throat as if swalluaing, slightly flutter¬ 
ing her wings, and as she moves before him, making a 
courtesy, at the s.ime time mising the shoulders of me 
wings, and slightly spreading her tail. On the other h.md, 
if a cock, a b.ittlc will most likely be the it sub, from which 
the later introduced bird will gcncGtlly try to escape. 

Among squeakers the cock is to lie distinguished by 
having larger sixe and a more prolonged squeak than the 
hen. 

To be able to distin^ish the age of pigeons is of some 
importance, since, although they will (^o^lmonly live for 
about eight years, they arc, after the fourth season, of no 
practical value for breeding purposes, and should, there-' 
tore, in a well-managed dove-house, be killed off at tlut 
age. As they grow dd, the feet become roug^, the eyelids 
thick and unequal, the eyes sunken, and the nostril-covers 
wrinkled. The plumage, al^ in most kinds, becomes fess 
beautiftiL Young birds which have not yet moulted have 
a did j^umage, owing to the nest-feawers being edged 
with brown ; while the “ flight-feathers ” (the quiU-fieathers 
of the wings) are small, ptwted, and brownish at the tips, 
lliese last featliers nsuwy remain tiU the xeeomt moabtajg 
in the succeeding summer, when the full plom^ is 
attain^ and ime as a maik by which to distinguisb tiie 
bkd till that time. 

Squeakers should be pmred at the age of six moadlh t 
the cock and hen should be shut in a cage together, and 
fvmoved from the sight of all other pigeons, At the end 
of two days their amngetnents will be compMed, aad 
they ngiy be set at liberty. 

if, as will sometimes happen, the code herd should 
desert the ben, and fly off, she will, provided she has her 
liberty, entice and being home a mete from some ether 
tf ttoe shouUl not baniea to be a male in 
that to iMuch she beloiqts. on the contrary, if the hea 
duMtldtadtc sriag, a aew compaaioa for her frasaken atsAe 
tansLwkina a dtay or tvo^ae prodded^ or he also wiK 
iaeidtably be lost * 





wMl ktpMi Immi Mdriiiff III 

.... imr wuifm; but it'.te'wA to itwv it 
tomi^trajr vfvai^. TW aoidleit ^ 
itooM M pivMtor teiM, IgnM » food 
tototl ilA M liqr «t» MOMWhHt bettiac, it la weS to mix 
or oott. TbfM or «ckSm an conxidciod 
IWBom when tbef bave young; Iwt ndther 






toWto.abcOi 

tfaifofOroUitl-- 

yti n feMhem wiB imnidB. to too orina 
moto aultorinf i tf to^ tooy tooutd 
wito t««eam. 

/Wwcdltt.—Scirero! voitotlw of toii dtouncrido dMO 
or IWDOOO «ton fOBf nave young; out oetuier of inaecti attach ihenudunt to ^ pifeoi^ and modi 
pm tam dmuht be gtven m totge quantittoi oafMKiaUy if hi* cleanUnm to am wdl Ftmkm 

hayo been kqa forja year,_ hom they aw ttum men mimorotta undler tte.vaato of too (ntthtM 

As they find their food to tbcfoulkeri aIoa«ttoey do not 

_.a.: _#___1-1. -.a^_ ___' 


r have been kept for a year, since they aw very 

oa»»0Mi—m» when new. The seeds of hemm and the , _ ________ 

net^OHS jplasda ef ca^jb^^ee hind aw much rdwhed, but gwatly tot«fott whh the ceoidbrt of toe bird* end mbm 
they ow too hea^ to be given to huge quaaticiee, peitons even assert that their orawnee to aaaddlttonM 
etoert o l l y if toe htoto aw |;ept to con^pement. Hemp* it, a doenrine which we should eoniidsr to hi OMoewhat 
' ' ^'"h they aw panicularly fond, is most pw- doubtfuL To a great extent they roi^ b« desiro^ by 

3iP oarSil aseawmaa dlnasooa bra IwBa^jawam man Isidliisnswvl auMkll mm aa^la - 


oeodi of which tto 
Jodi^atoeeit wi 


cause them to becom ao indan^ | well fomigating with tttoacco. dftwi, ttoy Mach CNOtono 


toat toey cwnot ■!% and wiB induce skin diseases, causing with white streaks on their bodies, tofost the chtobt «od 
tost too feathers and afterwards the birds themsdvcs to comers of pigeonhoxes and nests, and attack tho blr|s 
tot It to, however, useful as a atimubnt when they have chieily at causing them much annoyantm 1 m 
colds or other diseases, or when it is desired to rodw young equsbs aw especially exposed to them, and Wo. 
them lay mote fredy. Rapeseed is milder, and may be frequently made miierabto, and even destroyed, hy too 
used with mow safety. For n chai^ or diet, bwied insects getting into their cars; when this is the CMM 
potatoes may occasionally be given, and sometimes even spot of oil dropped into the ear wiU prove a wmo^,) 
a little tot bacon cut in small puces. and powdered sulphur scattered about the nests and into' 

Those pigeons which enjoy their Itoerty will provide the leathers of the old tords will somewhat check too 
themadves with green food, hut to keep those neahhy ravages of ibcw pests: but It is exceedtndy dUScub to 
which aw shut in, a salad should be provided. For this eradicate them when they have once estmished them* 


dueBy at nq^t, causing them much nnnoyanto. ' 1m 
^ng squabs aw especially exposed to th^ and Im. 
frequently made miierabto, and even destroyed, too 
ifueett giving into thdr cars; when this Is the CMO^ 
spot of oil dropped into the ear will prove a wmo^,). 
and tiowdered auiphur scattered about the nesta and Into' 
the leatbera of the old torda will aomewhat check too. 


porpoae, muatard, cress, lettuce, m any plants of the 
cabbage tribe may be sown in boxes, and ydacod in the 
dove>cot. Mid the birds will then pick off as much as they 
wquire. 

JMuSm. —Pigeons, and more partieulaily those of the 
commoner kinds, are not, when l^H clean and propeily 
fod, subject to many diseases. One from which they 
fomueauy suffer is— 

Catiitr, which causes swellings about the head, of a 
disaf^abte aiquarancc and sindi. 7 'his sometimes 
arises from the pecks of other birds, and, as a means 
of avddli^ it, it is well, if the naked flesh on a pigeon's 
bead is tom, to keep the wound washed with nil and 
watw, and if this does not effect a euw in a few days, 
00 change It for a soluiitm of alum. But sometimes the 
cadttr arises from other causah such as food of too 
forcing a nature, bad water, drinking from a tin vesad, or 


sdvea. toliitdwashinf walls, stopping chinks, and kscp» 
ing painted the woodworii ^ the nest>ceUs wBl tend to 
prevent thdr tnewase, Tiekt aw Iwmr animals; thay. 
sometimes grow to the site of tares. Tmy fix thenwrivco 
upon the and back part of the Ura, and aw moit 
praudicial to Us general health and comfort To dus;coy 
and guard sf atost these cwaturcs the remedies and J>W* 
cautiMs recommended in toe case of ttotea ihojdo ba 
adopted. __ _ 

150 MAKE SWEgT JAR. 

Bv the foBon^ri}; kirmuia a sweet Jar may be made whidi 
will retain its fragrance for tvwnty tear* and upwwdk 
When rofCJi are in perfection, gather tnem upon a nite diy' 
I day; pick the petals from the sulks and groim parts.; and 
I when you hav.'^ half a peck of rote>leavcs, take a china 


attacks of parasitica] vermin. The parts affiscud | bowl luid strew tome Common salt over the bottom; then 


eheuid be nibbed daily urith burnt alum and Ifipiey ; and put in two or tord* handfuls of rose 4 envvs and strew salt 
, to bid eases k wiU sometimes be necessary to cv- away over them; and so on, with ahemate laym of rast 4 «avM 
the exetescence. and destroy the roots of it with c>iui^ and Mlt, till you have put in Mte whole quantity. Cow 
after which a spaw wholesome diet and plenty of exercise the top with salt, and juess the hsaves down gently-with a 
dhoidd be given. Canker is constdeteo contagious, and plau. Let it remain four or five days, tdmng, turning, 
toe diseased bird should therefow be kept alone. and separating the leaves once a day; and when you 

Mpgrim. —Pigeons afflicted with this iJisease ffutter perceive the leaves to have beomte very moist, and water 
about in an ainuess manner, and twist the head back> to be drawn front them, stir, and mix among them throe 
wsi^ wkb toe beak tonnrds toe tail No remedy Is ounces of ailsydoei this forms the stock. After three 'm 
tosown tot It. fbur days, put it into toe Jar in which you intend to keqp 

' N^ef toMyk—For this, groen nie steeped in the water it, and and more allspice. The ftdiowlng ingmtienu mp^. 
ftuM Whkft too bbdt drmk is held to be good, as also be sdded without previous preparation >~-()no tNifttiu 
fore or touM peppercorns enty other day. bntoen ebves, one ounce brutstsi cinnamon, ooe duMk 

Jfiyt JUrnP is caused by cold, and is marked by a dry nutnM^ some wbote allspiec, some anisorooi fttmifi 
Igtoky eotyib; toree or four clovea of gaiBc daily is toe thin, nx grains of musk, nad any sweet essential 
ktot caw mr to may prefer; lavender wawr is excellent, and altoto'ilii^ 

m Wmtam Watercress baa been be added at any tone when you find the ^ JMItogtad 

Miuttoff I* bu a ceitato cure for tide dimasc, and, as dry. The feUowing Aoweri, foe., aw prapar to w toMed 


three to 

fbur days, put 'it into the Jar in which you intend to keqp 
it, and and mow allspice. The ftdiowlng ingmtienu mtff. 
tim be added without previous preparation >~-()no tNifttiu 
brdien ebves, one ounce brutstsi cinnamon, ooe duMk 
nutnMro; some wbote allspiec, some anisovooi fttmifi 
thin, wx grains of musk, and any sweet essential uS ^nMl 
may prefer; lavender wawr is excellent, and alktoii'ilMto 
be added at any tone when you find the ^ jfpmag tod 
dry. The following Aowers, die., aw praner to w.toMed' 


pIgMM .'liato an especial craving for green food, thew at such times as l 
wft be ,ino dIScidty in getdng them to tdke to Some of firsstogatoered 


advise ibet a jdeoe of rusty bon sbouid be | myrtk'lcaves; a fow cbve 
i the watarwMdSlbcy drink as a means ef idvbte : some eraage Mossoms: an 


lar wMdiility drink as a SBeanaef giving ; some eraage Mossoms; an 
aadh, stod R is wco nn wendod that Am above ato some lavender fwsi# iiyl||M!ll'lam the spBics, 
stmeBed tiilhthoto Idadi ef fiiMMu^ Tbcce may be added yei^. fWld^dlMmMbefreqwm^ 

•haheto paitkailBily at tostrfUMf ikeuld be kept clo sffly 
MU toa haBa of the foei twdl fmm tout dosm. ft may be luftputod qcicsaioitaliy wito niir 
tditobir wdaedsi, toe pasta stoseted iose 4 exvea.tMn tlwymato elwtyw tmitotyawtoestt 
with tur p entia e. | into sak aod allspice 


Uwy come in bloom i--A lMudRd to torn 
I viuets, picked ftoni the etotoi ; soma 
few cbve pinks. tAtond Imm toe stalks t 
woms ; an E«|Bto oeafwe or two; tmi. 


Bto toafwe or two; andr 
itiHiiiMd Bom toe spBics, 
f liMwillhi be frequent 


wmt or a 
abomhei 


gkMtoi be kept clo effly 
I toicsaioitally wito wMr 










POINT tACS WORK. 


MKiMEa tettnui. 








CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUItHL 


f " : “Kjmr LACE XIL 

■Jtgmmr Stntm ut Ami Lta, ftr a Lamp Simit mr 
Drmpi^-nmm OrauwMMt.<>-llus » to be nuxuited on 
uw«tir<rftiw cun* aice, with the edge turned in, nod 
mn down,atad set on an ormolu sund. Use a )iRht,(^)ea 
braid, such as is indicated bv the eagmvini; on tte ojipo* 
site page. The lace is worked with Meckienhurg linen 
Ihre^ No. 30 ^ and a point.lace needle. No. 8. The 
' MSch used for the /Itmr-dt-lis in the centre is f>»i$U 
litrfiu. The upper pans of the leaves are treliie P»'m/ 
iTEipiupu. The aann^poiHtJe Ltruxtllts^ and the lower 
again pour/ treble. The root is fufint ifAnx'ff' 

Um. The btB-der at top and bottom is of pmat 4 ie 
Snunilts andSorrento baiL Itutton-hble bars connect 
the design. The whole should be traced in one braid, 
sdiich can easily be done by connecting the border and 
root at the point or the banner, or one of the learn and 
border at one of the upper comers. 


HOUSEHOLD I.AW—XVII. 

JtATKS ANO TAXES {ttmttmKed frpm 147.) 

CampmtMd HauukaUers.—TXiZ class of persons thus 
named came into prominent notice during the debates on 
the Reform Act « 1867. They came into existence (in 
regard to the payment of rates) on the passing of the 
Small Tenements Act of 1850. Shortly they may be 
described thus :>~Hcdders of small tenements, the rents of 
which are usually collected at less intervals than <(uartcrly, 
being liable, as other people, to the payment of parochial 
rates, it was frequently found that they neglected or were 
unaUe to pay, and that parishes lost large sums of money, 
whidh hao to be defrayed by the less needy househokicrs. 
Even udtere the rates on these tinali holdings were paid, 
the exp|mse of realising made it very questionable whether 
the parish gained or lost, and the matter became a serious 
one for ail ratepaying districts. On the other hand, it was 
a serious thing R>r a small tenement-holder, with perhaps 
just sufficient means to pay his way, to be called upon at 
cenaia intervals to pay a sum far rates equivalent, it 
might be, to a whole week's wages. By the Small 
Tenemenu Act of 1850, small tenants were enabled to 
compound for rates in the following manner—vix,, the 
bndrord undertook to settle with the parish tot rates 
, payable by hfo small tenements, and wa.t allowed ' it his 
trouble in recouping himself by extra rent, a commission 
in the shape of an abatement, which often ran to twenty- 
five per cent The tenants paid rates without feeling much 
of tliit weight, and became entitled to the advantages 
secured by ratepaying. Their names, however, did not 
appear on the rate register. This arrangment worked 
well enough for both parties—the small tenement-holder 
and the parish—until Mr. Dforacti farcnight in his Reform 
BBL The principle upon which that bill was based was 
aU^ed to be that a sure in the government sbould be 
given only to those who shared in the burdens of 
government, and in carrying out this principle it seemed 
CjgRwmiem to take paymeat of rates as a proof tk con- 
tnbutiOD towards the general diargea Paymein of rates 
according^ was made the condition of receiving a vote at 
dections rot Parliament. But as soon as this principle 
was adopted, the question arose, "Are compound house* 
holden entitled to vote 1 They cannot be said to pay 
rates in the strict acceptation of the words, and their 
names are not on the rate register," which was ordered to 
be the harih of the Ust of voters for electoral purposes. 
Conpomd Isusehoidcn ware practkally djafraacnised, 
at rather, being enfranchised, according to the prin¬ 
ciple of the bil), tbra were a« pemiued to exeroite their 
fights, owii^ dewettve macninery for carrying out the 
princifde. Toe Liberal party would not consent to the 


Liberal party would not consent to the j other r^hu which beioog to a citizen. 


janasMaftsmt Uwfoanduraof pmnum datpoaMan af 
! oompoundert, and dw Reform BfH was in pei^ when n 
I {WMwsitioa was nude to abolish compound hnsiatihnildrrst 
and to make evmybody pay the rates chargeable upon hit 
hokting. Mr. Disraeli (now Lord ^ncon^cld) eMto^ed 
j the suggestion in his bilL carried it with the Uefortn Act 
I of i86v, and was supposeo to have established housdibtd 
: sufirage in its widest extent. But it was soon found that 
small lenement-holcim were no better able to pay tateg 
in 1867 ihan they had been before 1850; that umdlonte 
smuid not lower lems in prtipoition to the relief they 
. themselves had from i.itcpayiRg ; and that the compound 
householder with his name on the register, was fmicticaUy 
as tnm.h excluded from voting, hit rales bciiM unpaid, as 
: he was before his name was enrolled. In Birmingham 
, alone iO,ooo summonses wete taken out tw non-payment 
of rates, the parishes suffered, and the small houae^ldera 
were disfranchised. 

In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone’s Goveromwit 
! came into power, and, unwilling to re*o(icH the question ^ 
j principle on which the Reform Bill had liven based, but 
I determined to admit the small holder to the franch^, 
j introduced a biHamthorising the landlord to pay rales for 
i his tenants, receiving a cotnmisMon from the partdi for 
doing so. The tenants’ names remained on tw legistm' 
: at paying rates, though the money was actually paid by 
i the landlord, who, on the other hand, was empoweiwl to 
, receive by instalments what he had paid by small addi- 
i tioos to the weekly rent. The compound householder 
was thus virtually restored wtihoul being deprived of liia 
; vote. 

I On this basts the law now rests, payment of rates giviiqt 
i a title to vote for members of rarliament. 
j Annexed is a t^sum/ of the thief provisions of the im* 
i portant Act of Parliament (33 & 33 Victoria, c. 41) which 
I restored the compound bouseholdra to existence, and gave 
j him safeguards for his political rights. 

! I. Occupiers of tenements let for a not exceeding 
! three months, m.>y deduct the poor sitc paid by them 
j from their twM.c 

J 3. No such (Kcupier to be obliged to pay at one time, 
' or within four weeks, more than a quarters rate, 
j 3. In rase the rateable value of the tenement do not, in 
; I.ondon, exceed /so; or within the borough of Liverpool, 
i /'} : u** within tTie city of Manchester or the borough or 
< Birmingham, /loi or elsewhere, /8, the owner may 
: agree with the overseers, subject to the vetir)*, to fiay the 
: rates for a year certain, and whether the tenement be 
. occupied or not, and to rc< eive a commission of not more 
i than twenty-five per cent. 

j 4. Vestries may order the owner to be rated, instead of 
! the occupier, abating a certain amount of the rate. 

J :. Owners omitting to pay rales due on the 5th january, 
ore the stb June, to lose commission. 

6. Where owners omit to pay rates, ihr occupiers paying 
I the same may deduct the amount from the rent. 

7, Owners agreeing to pay rates, to give lists of occapicfh 
' when required to do so, under penalty of £2. 

8. Occupiers to receive ijotitc of rates lieing in arrear, 
that they may protect themselves. 

. 9. Kates unpaid by owner may lx; rrcmicred by dlatraint 

on occupier’s goods, but no distress to be pqt m ttniili 
default after notice to occupier, and no greater levy to be 
' made than for the rent due. ’flie occupier twying out 
a diairest, to be free to abate amount from hla rent. 

RIOMTA or riTIZKStWHIP. 

In previous papers an aUein|it Ins been tnAde t0 
descriM the way in u^ich rates are assc'ised upon 
; householders. It is now proposed to give some acratint 
j fit the rights conferred by payment of rates, and of thOM 
' other rwhu which belong to a citizen. 


m 


THE BAROMETER, OR WEATHER-GLASS. 


EUetoral Righit arc llic hichett, seeing that the caer- 
else of them give* a man a snare in the government of; 
the country. Until the Reform Act of 1833, the retm-j 
senutionof the people was most imperfect, the distribution j 
of the teats beii^ wholly out of proportion to the numbers 
that ought to have been represented, and the power of 
voting being for the most part confined to thtwe few whose 
supped interest lay in returning members opposed to 
the popular aspiratwns. After domestic troubles and 
domcsDC dangers which at times threatened the very 
esisteace of the constitution, the Government in i8» 
was induced to carry a Reform Bill which materiaUy 
altered the relative position of classes. 

Between the year in which certain members were added ^ 
to the House <H Commons by (^ucen Elizabeth, and the' 
year 1833, no change took place in the numerical strength j 
of the popular assembly, and the distribution of scats' 
also remained in statn^uo. But by the Act of 1832 —i 
which was not passed without great difficulty, and until 
sifter the ministers, having resigned, were induced by the 
king to return on condition that they might create peers 
enough to pass the Hill -many imfiortanl changes were 
made. The number of memlnrs in the House of Com¬ 
mons was placed at 660; fifty-six boroughs in England 
were disfranchised ; thirty were reduced to one member 
only : twenty-two new boroughs were created to send two 
members; and twenty to send one member. The num- 
l)cr of county members was increased from 9$ to 1 $9 for 
England ana Wales. The qualification of a voter for the 
county was, that he should have a forty-shilling freehold ; 
but copyholders of £10^ year, lessees of leases for twenty - 
years to the yearly value of ,^i|o, and cf leases for sixty ' 
years to the yearly value of /lo, were also admitted to j 
vote. In cities and t>oroimhs resident householders paying ; 
jCio of rent were allowed the franchise. > 

Several attempts were made, beginning wish Lord John ! 
Russell's Hill in 1854, to improve upon the electoral basis , 
laid down in this Hill; but no decided action was t.iken . 
till 1865, when Mr. Haines' £6 Horoiigh Franchise Hill' 
was discussed and thrown out. From that time till 1867 i 
the question of reform was warmly debated, and in 
let! to the resignation of Mr. (iladstonc's flovcrnment. | 
In 1867 Mr. Disraeli's Bill was introdiioed, receiving the- 
royal assent on the I Jth of August of that year. 

Tf IE BAROMETER, or WEATHER (;I..A.SS.—IV 

of fffight fy tht AutroiJ .—On ascend¬ 
ing a mountain, or on being elevated in a balloon, wc 
know that the length of tne column of mercury in a 
fiarometer will dccrc.ase with the decrease of atmospheric 
pressure, in consequence of a stratum of air being left 
lielow. A* the pressure of air arises from its weight (or 
tite attraction of gravity u|>on it), the quantity of air 
liciow the barometer cistern cannot influence the height 
<if the column, ilence it follows that a certain rclatmn 
must evist between the ditfisrence of the tiaroniMric pressure 
at the foot and at the top of a mountain—or other elevn- 
tion —and the difference of the atHoliitc heights above 
the sea-levci. Theory, confirmed by pmcticiu investiga¬ 
tions, has determined that the strata oS nir decrease in 
density in a geometrical proportion, while the elevations 
incrense hi an arithme.ticSLl one : hence we h.*vc a method 
of determining ditfercnccs of level l>y olvscrvations made 
on the density of the air by means of the iNiroineter, and 
various have oeen the formulte preqmved for the solution 
of the problem of determining such measumnchls by that 
instrument. The theorems of Laplace, Poisson, Shuck- 
burgh, Ac., have been usually followed, but w« give the 
more modbti methods specially calculated fiir aneroid 
observation*. 

For measuring heights not exceeding many hundred 


feet above the sea-lev^ die ioBowiag siaqde aieflRMi fo 

S iven by Messrs. Nqgretti and Zanimra t-^ Divide the 
ifference between the aneroid readings at the hnser and 
upper stations Iw *oot I, the quotient wul give tike 
mate height in wet Thus, sujqwse the aneroid te wmA 
at the 


Lower stalfcM 
Upper muhm 


... yr3»s 

DUkrenae 'j/So 


Divided rim -SSi. ^ feet.' 
•0011 


But wnere greatea heighu anddwrfect accuracy is involved 
a more elaborate method must be followed* If the mer¬ 
curial barometer were employed, a correction for instru¬ 
mental variation through changes of eemperature would 
have to be made, for which formula and tanks have to be 
drawn up; but in the compcns.sted aneroid, this is |>n>- 
vided for in the construction of the instrument, avairrady 
stated, so no such correction is needed, and a sim|der 
formula for the determination of elevalioiu above the sea- 
level may be adopted. 

But it is necessary to make correction for the mean 
temperature of the stratum of air between “the lower 
station* of observation on the plain, and “the upper 
station * on the mountain top, or in a balloon. 

The temperature is taken by a therntometer simul¬ 
taneously with the reading of the barometer, at the lower 
station, and this is rc])eatcd at the upper statioru In 
strictness, these reading.^ at the lower and upper stations 
should be taken simultaneously by two observers with 
duplicate instruments. When this is no: convenient, or 
when only one ficrson is making the oiiservations, the 
readings of the thermometer and baroi^icior should l« 
t.iken at the lower station, then at the liigher; then on 
desrending, and without toss of time, the reading .it the 
lower station should be rr|>catetl, and the mean of the first 
and second readings at the lower suition for thennometrr 
and iMromctcr delcnnmcd, which ivill ^vc the nc.irest 
possible approach to truth. 

bir G. B Airy's method for determining heights by the 
ancioid, is to subtract the reading in feel at the lower 
st.ition from the reading in feet at the upper station, and 
the diflicrence will give the height in feet. 

If the aneroid is graduated spcci.illy for a mountain 
barometer, the readings in feet, it will (« seen, arc given , 
concentric with the corresponding readings in inches, the 
me.in of atmospheric teiniicrature being regarded as 50* 
Falir. in laying down such sc.ilc. In such an instrument 
the readings hir feet arc taken direct. Where, however, 
the aneroid is only graduated in inches, it becomes 
necessary to carry a set of tables that have been re¬ 
cently calculated by Sir G. B. Airy to show the cor- 
rcsprmding Humbera tf tirtmtiom in Engiisk fift, and of 
natiings of antroid (or coreected mercurial barometer) 
in English inehes (the mean of atmospheric teir^cratine 
being so'* Fahr.). 

Let us suppose the mean of readings at tower station to 
equal 30*048 inches, and the reading at upper stadw 
3 fi '379 inches, and the mean of temperature equab 57 
Fahr. 

Inches. Feet. 


At upper ftatioa aneroid - 
. At tower station anenxd - 


’ -> 4.000 

. 3004* — 


Mright of nicHinula 3.550 

1^ howrtcr. the mean ot temperature djliM be other 
than 50* Fahr., the fidlowing correction must be 
Add together the temperuturcs at the upper and lower 
stations. If the Sum in degrees td Fahr. ig greater 
106*, increase the height % db for every ikgree of the 
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egam alKW« loo^. If the a«m it less dtta too* Fahr. it perfect for nieteeralaitfeal observadent, Tlut fomru* 
dM» dhoinisB the lieight byiAs pw* for every degree in ment is simple in construction, so ms not to be r«s^y 
defect from too*. put out of order-^reing ^wcinlly designed for ordin^ 

Should the tbennomeier eittployed be graduated in use, and, from Hs hAMSome appearance, suited as a 
eentigndi^ tben a lo* cent, corresprads tb ^ Fahr.; if household ornament, at weit as for public institutions ce 
the sum in degrees *t greater than so* cent., increase the on board a ship. 

bdgbt tVsk part .or every degree in excess above 7]lr iiWlf>it/ilrr/i(41iWi/(trr.<—tn conchkk 

cent. If the stau is less than 3o^ cent., dimmish the ing this po|miar descriiMion of the wtous forms of baio* 
hmgfat by 1^ for every degree in defect from ao** cent. meters, it will be necessary to lay a few words on certaUt 
Stl/^reguiering Antn>ui.~ \n attempting to make a arrangements imd objects that Ate popularly regarded aa 
* weather forecast * after the manner of the bte Admiral safe weather indicators. Thus in many cmticianr windows 
Fitsroy, it is essential that frequent and rt^iar ob- may be seen a long tube partly mkd with a liquid 
servations should be made and recorded, ns wliether the contsimng white tlocculont crystallisations, which ore 
barometer is rising or falling, at what rpte, and fur what constantly changing their bulk and arrangentent i this is 
period, and at what date a change commenced. The called the’‘storm-giiiss,” which, it is staled, “wiU exactly 
deductions from such data furnish^ by the barometer foretell the weather, particularly high winds, storm, ot 
arc most important to the interests of the fanner, the tempest, on sc.! or land and tne following are given at 
mariner, the meteorologist, as also to the pleasure-seeker; its indications 

but very few persons can devote time out of their business 1st.—if (he weather is tine, the substance of the COBS* 

• 
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hours to make such accurate records of atmospheric position will rrnwin entirely at the bottom, and the liquid 
changes, though, as u:th the f.inncr ,iml the mariner, will lie veiy clear. 

monetary interests in.ay he involved m taking aciion ac-: 7nd,~ Previous to changeable wiMther, for tain, the sub- 

cording to the indtc.ilu)ns and n-sultant “ ferctasts." It stance will ii»<- gradually, ,ind the liquid will la: very 
'» therefore very itnporunt to have every fluctuation in cle.tr, with a small M.ir in motion. 

the atmospheric pressure recordc-dautumatically, asby the ^ 3nL Ilefore a slorin, or extraordinarily high w;nd, the 
self-registering aneroid shown in the illustration. It con- ; substance will lie jiarily at the top, .snd will appe.tr m itie 
sists of a large aneroid and an eight-day clock, both fitted : form of « le.-if; .and the liqtiid wil| be very h< avy and in 
with eight-inch dials; lictwwn these is placed, vertkally, a ferment.tiion. In this it will give notici,- twenty-four 

cylinder, four inches in diameter, that carries a sheet of hours Ix’fore the weather changes, 
paper, ruled horirontally, to coincide with the barometer ' 4th. ■ In winter, generally, the sub>uanre w-ill lie rather 
dtalc divisions of inches and tenths, and vertically 10 higher; m snowy weather or while frost, it will be very 
correspond with seven days, again divided by thinner white, with small stars in motion. 

lines, so as to indicvitc noon and mklnigbt in each twenty- Jth. In summer, the weather l«.ing very warm .snd 
four hours. TTiis cylinder rotat« in unison with the dry, the substance will lie quite low. To know svbirh 
clock, being driven by it through connecting clockwork,! quarter the wind or smrm «omes from, you will observe 
sriule A pencil connected wiih the aneroid works in tl»e substance will he closer to the bottle on the oppo- 
union with hs action, and marks a tdack-dotled curved ' site side to that quarter from which the storm or wind 
line on U»c ^per scale, c«rres|x*nding with every rise or comes. 

fUl, Uh» snowing at a glance every hourly variatioti, and | Kitzroy found that, *' it fixed, undisturbed, in free air, 
yieidhig, at toe of every seven days, a valuable baro- not expo^ to radiiaion, fire, or t*jn, but in the oidinary* 
metric rreord.*^ At the wkl of evcfry week the paper! light of a well-ventilated room or, preferably, in the outer 
scale ts lei^ixd srith a fresh one, while the one removed ‘ air, the cheroicaJ mixture in a ao-ealled storm-glass varies 
(• dated ansi prrsen-ed in a portfolio. The stand is in character with the diteeiitfH ot the wind, not its force, 
mounted with a wci and dry butb themometer. to render sptdally {though it may so vary in afipearanct only) from 
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Miother cause, dcctticid tenskm.” Tfa« conficisitkm in 
tlie Konii>i!lass is camijior, nitre, and sal>«iiin>oniac, 
Dartly diss^ed by alcohol, Ac., with water and some air, 
in a hermetically sealed glass tube. I’rofciwor Tomlinson 
most carcftiHy examined, experimentally, this instruiwnt,* 
and found that there was c(insid«ablc variation in the 
composition of the crystailisiibie fluid with various makers, 
and tlmt the tubes were not all sealed, as approved by 
Fitwoy. and the result of his investigation was that “ it 
mny fairly be concluded from these experiments and ob¬ 
servations that the sturm-glass acts as a nide kind of 
thermoscopc, inferior for most of the pwrpt^s of obser¬ 
vation to the ihennotnctcr.” t A weather indicator very 
common in country cottages is dependent on the hygro¬ 
scopic character of catg'it. When the atmosphere is im¬ 
pregnated with moisture, the catgut swells and unwinds. 
On the return of dryness it coils closer and closer, so that 
if one end of a short Icngtii of catgut is fixed and the 
other left free, it may, by means of a wire passed 
through that end, lie made to show corresponding indi¬ 
cations, which, in some arrangements, take the form of an 
old man in a great coat standing under a porch, and a lady 
in summer costume under another jporch. When the air 
is moist the old man turns out ot doors; when dry he 
recedes, and the lady comes forth. The same contrivance 
may take the more imposing' shape of an index-pointer, 
Tiassing over a circle graduated like the dial of a wheel 
barometer. Hy altering the arrangements of the catgut, 
it may lie ma<le to push (by its expansion) a cowl over 
the head of a friar when the air is moist, and pull it back, 
to as to leave his head uncovered, when it is dry. Many 
people place great confidence in the crispness or limpness 
of a thin frilled frond of brown laminarian sea-weed, due 
to the hygromctric nature of its salt-imbued surface. 
Whalebone, quill, hair, ivoiy, and animal membranes are 
also sensitive to vari.ttions in the bitmkliK of the atmo-, 
sphere, ami may be used in a atmiiar fashion to the, 
catgut or sen-weed, as very crude weather indieators. j 

Other crude arrangements may be named in connee- i 
tion with the “ wcather-glaw "—-simply warning those 
who would .adopt them for bousehoid use that their 
indications must >>e takM ** with a (large) grain of salt ”— 
such, for instance, as the pendent barometer, which is 
made out of a small-mouthed vial, nearly filled with water 
coloured with cochineal, and suspended by a cord from 
the ceiling, with the open month downwards, when tlw 
convex or concave condition of the lower surface is 
thought to prognostic.'itc changes corresponding with a 
depressed or increased atmospncric pressure, but as this 
cl.'isticity of the confined air is also subject to variations, 
owing to changes of Um/eraturt, it follows that the 
oscillations of the drop at the mouth of the vial arc 
dependent on alterations of temperature as w-cll as at¬ 
mospheric pressure, ami Such arrangements bear about 
the same rciatis-e value to the baromctcr—as an exponent 
of weather changes—that a catgut hygroscope bears to 
a properly constructed therimimctnc hygrometer, as an 
inaicator of relative moisture. 

« 

* Sm Afmgmfn* fm Auouai. My 

r Sine* thw *«« wtlitvn. tlx miImw ut ihit mlieh )»• M«a in an ncMiciw's 
wimhnir twlr n duniH uf iImm “ Monn-cUiMmi," httnf in a nm, aacn R<«>*C 
a dilllnant ladifalkui ! 


SssirATiimc Ink.—-O ne of the best known kinds of 
sjmpaihetic ink consists of a weak solution of chloride or 
nitrate of cob.'tll. Writing executed with such a solution 
ts invisible until it is wanned, when it appears green or 
bluish^ disappearing on exposure (6 moist air; the ex¬ 
planation being tb»t the anhydrous diloride and nitrate 
of cobalt ate deep green or bluish, whilst the hydrated 
sahs ore very pale |»nk—invisible in ttnall quantities of 
•ah. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— 

CONE-WOltK. * 

We now propose to offer a few suggestions Car addfatc 
to the decoration and attraction of home—the result 
chiefly arising from the experience cf a rather ksqithy 
residence in the “Far VVest." The young ladies w 
America understand well the art of turning everything to 
account, as well for ornament as for use. Aiul what has 
hitherto by ourselves in Engkmd been considered asesf 
no value, has by American taste been converted into 
pretty and useful articles, which make not oniy pleasing 
additions to one's own home, but provide an acceptable 
gift to a friend. The colicaing the necessary materials 
lor the execution bf this work- in be found an interestii^ 
pursuit, and will add much to the pleasure of a ramble in 
the woods. The best season of the ^ car for procuring 
the requisites is in the autumn. Make up a p^y to go 
off on an exploring expedition, and do not foiget the 
children, for they as much as any will enjoy a d.xy in the 
woods, coupled with the import.mt commission ot filling 
their little baskets. Make as varied a collection as 
possible of cones, or, as some say, ** fir-apples,” the husks 
of the becch-nut, acorns, with and without the saucer 
part, oak-apples, the cone of the cedar -and, indeed, of 
at! coniferous trees; nuts of different kindr, including 
the pea or ground-nut; but this particular kind can, we 
believe, be only obtained in this country by purchasing 
of a fruiterer. F.ven the knotted ends of sm.'ill twigs 
mix in very nicely—the greater the variety the more 
pleasing the result. You will be surprised to learn how 
much Iws at your l«.*ct of interest, beauty, .and use. which 
hitherto you have trodilen upon as worthless, and which 
is available for domestic ornameniatton. 

Having collected a goodly stock of wh.it the woods and 
lanes can give you, the next step is to prepare your sup¬ 
ply for woraing. It is a good pl.in to sort the different 
things, patting each kind in a little box or basket: this 
method will be found to expedite matters considerably. 
The large cones must lx- pult^ to pieces-that is, strip off 
singly each scale, as they arc needed for the foundation 
of the work. Take care of the extreme end or point of 
the cone, as ymi will find it come in medy to ado to tfie 
variety. 

We will commence our lessons in cone-work by giving 
instruaions for making a card-b.isket. Procure some 
strong c.irdlxiaFd, which cover with brown paper by 
means of glue or [Kistc*- the former is to be preferred ; 
then, having chosen .1 shape, say Fig. 1, cut out of the 
cardboard shape A, Fig. 3, about nine inches by seven; 
by carefully cutting with a knife you w ill save the centre 
piece, B, which forms the bottom ; n straight strip about 
an inch and a half wide, and the length m the circum¬ 
ference of B, the centre piece being cut out, will |^-e C. 
The handle can be straight, or sh.i|^ according to taste, 
as also the height. Thi^ several pieces must be stranriy 
stitched together, the straight strip round B on its e^e 
thus forming a sort of tray. Now take c and sew its inner 
edge to the u|qicr edge of the tray ; in all cases sew 


over and over^ and as strongly as possible. After this 
it complete, irfth the fingers gently bend margio c, so SO 
to tnaxe it curve downwards, wluch adds much to the 
gracefulness of the shape. 

You now proceed to ornament your pasteboard badr^ 
Begin by stitching, with strong black thread. aU round 
the edge of c, the scales whicSi yon sirimied off the large 
cones ; they must be put on singly, and should overlap 
each other dightly. A second row must be fdded ; then 
two roars the reverse way. You wU now June a tpacc 
uncoveretT srtth these scales, on this you rfiust Mit« dl 
the various kinds yon have in a rich wreath or border— 
the greater the variety the better, it wiD, of course, 
entbely depend upon the taste and iag.snifty^ of the 
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'imAxr «lietb«r a wcB^arnutgctd ]border round the badcet i 
he dhe tewft or not • 

Ch* matt be takm to cotindy cover the cudboard, as j 
spaces Aowing the framework would look bad. Many i 
sooU things can be pot in by means of gbie; as, fw j 
instance, an acom here and thc^ 
a any oak*apnic, the CKtreme point 
a cone, besides other things 
which will doubUets easily occur 
m the foir operator. A little in* 
genuity will suggest many ideas, 

M-bich wilt ail tend to the perfec¬ 
tion and beauty of the woik. 

The handle re<{Uir« s to be done 
in the same way as the other pan 
of the baskft: but one row of the 
scales stitched at each edge wUl 
be found to be sufKcient: and in 
making the wa-ath tlic smallest of 
the c^ncs, &c.. should be used, 
taking care to select the v.irieiy 
which has alre.idy been briiughi 
into use in the b.isket. It is a good 
plan to stitch .t round bonnet wire 
along the under side of the lundlc, 
which will strengthen it consider* 
ably, as well as allow of its being 
lient to a prettier, oi the desits>a 
form. 

Having proceeded thus f.»r, the 
next thing to lx* done i.> to tarnish 
y«jur work, for which the host 
copal varnish must be used, a|»- 
plicti witli a c.iincl-liau {lencil of 
a nioileratc sim*, 
the utmost atten¬ 
tion Wing p.tid to 
insert the brush 
into every little 
«'r<'vice : do* not 
oiivil any p.irt. 

Jlaving iharoughly 
varnishc-d your 
b.iskct.put it away 
in some place en¬ 
tirely frw from 
dust, and let it re¬ 
main a night, so 
that it may be per- 
ft-ctly dry lx‘f<»re 
lining it. You iiwy 
now iii.akc the lin¬ 
ing, which should 
be of silk or satin, 
the colour, of 
course, a.s t.isic 
dicrales; some 
bright colour ioi.>ks 
best, such as .nn- 
Ix-r, brilliant green, 

•rose, or blue. If 
intended for a gift, 
it is wise to chouse 
a colour which will 
harmonise either 
by contrasting or 

matching the furniture of the room it is going to be placed 
in. Atnhpr dors w ell for almost any other colour, and 
contrasts ^mirabiy with the brown tints of die cones. > 
Having oadc, yo-tr choice, cut a piece of waddiiu the ; 
shape and siie of the bottom of the basket, and aoo of j 
the strip going round. Cover these on one side with i 
the silk, ana mi 



hen stitch neatly together in the ftnrn of 


the basket. Put round the tt^ ■ quUling of nonow satin 
ribbon, the sonw shade as the silk, and after hovittg done 
Ute handle in the some way, and stttthed it very.ttronfly 
to the bosket, put in this hning, which wUl fit without any 
further sewing. - The underneath part of the basket mum 
have paper pasted over it to ht^ 
the smcnes,and render wur svork 
perfect)}' neat and tidy. The baslM 
will now he complete. 

A variety of Imth usofitl and 
ornamental articles can be pro¬ 
duced in this interesting and ele¬ 
gant work, possessing, as it does, 
tlic chonn of novelty. In being 
c<>m|Kwed of the pnwuctions oi 
Nature. One of the nicest thinn 
to be made in it. is a bracket w 
the w.sll, which will h.sve the «p- 
lie.ir.mce of carved oak. W« will 
give instructiims for making kne, 
which will serve as well for other 
articles whcj-c the griiundw’ork ft’ 
quires to be wood, 

When you have 'detected a suitable 
and tasteful design, get the fmin- 
datiun made in common deal, un- 
plaiicd will answer quite well, hut 
nave it stained a dark brown. 
Then, with some very strung glue, 
Slick on the different kinds of 
cones, n< orns, nuts, frc., in a taste¬ 
ful n).miK'r. big. j wilt give you 
an idea as to how a hreeket lixikt 
when finished ; hut the arrange¬ 
ment must rest 
with yourself — a 
chister of acorns 
designed to repre- 
»eni .t hunch of 
giajicv looks well 
iMie must lie 
t.iken to entirely 
tovrr the wiKid or 
foumliition of the 
hm kci. of course, 
as ill the case m 
the basket, varnish 
must In: applied at 
the completion of 
Uie article. 

Very nice spill 
cups cat! lie mmt 
in pteciVIy the 
same wn), using 
vmfity wooden 
b'lxes. Vi.T}' hand¬ 
some boxes ftir 
ciiwlo|a*'., stereo- 
Htiipii- slides, ike., 
4 ..1II be made by 
t.istefully coverii’..^ 
old cigar-bou'<. 
Ntands for hy¬ 
acinth glasses, ot 
' vases of ftnwcis 

can be produced 

tjy covering empty Ikixcs in which gentlemen’s rollnts 
iiavc l)ecn kept. In this rase the femes must lur stitched 
on, as was done in the basket, using the “scales ’’ as the 
foundatkin. Ir. fact, the cones may Iw applied lo the 
decoration of a gri-at variety of artkies which wemid l»c 
otherwise useless, and perluys meet the fate of house- 
bold lubbtsh gCnerullv. 
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SUGAR. 

AVTHovait sogar has long been known in Europe, it is 
only within the present century thst'it has ranked mong 
the necessaries « life. From the time of Its first impor¬ 
tation from the West Indian colonies, which took place 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, it has, 
indeed, been a comparatively common luxury, but pre¬ 
vious to that time it was redded as a rare and costly 
dainty. To the inhabitants of Northern Europe it was 
first made known by the Crusaders, who met with, and 
acquired a taste for it, in the East. In Southern Europe 
its use is more remote. Mention is made of it by the 
writers of ancient Rome, but whether the sugar known to 
the classic nations, and which was brought from India, 
was tike our own, made from the sugar-cane, is not 
certain ; from the name given to it, it would seem more 
probable that it was prepared from the juice of the cocoa- 
nut palm. { 

But, however this may have been, it is clearly ascer-! 
tained that in India and China the cane has been 
cultivated and sugar prepared from it, from the most 
remote times. For its discovery the Hindoos account 
by the following tradition :— 

Once, in very early ages, a vessel from the Indi.an 
peninsula sailed into the distant parts of the Eastern seas. 
It happened to touch at a small uninhabited island, and, 
as one of the crew was so sick as to be apparently at the 
point of death, his fellow mariners put him on shore and 
left him to die. Some months afterwards they happened 
to pass by the s.imc island, and again landed : when to 
their surprise they found their comrade not only alive 
and well, but OTown remarkably stout. On their asking 
how he could have lived in a pace which apparently was 
incapable of affording food, he pointed to certain plants, 
by eating which he had, he said, been restored to health 
and afterwards sustained. When the voyagers sailed 
for home they took with them their comrade, and also the 
roots of this wonderful plant, which was afterwards care¬ 
fully cultivated in their own country, and was none other 
than the sugar-cane. 

From the East the art of growing and preparing 
sugar was brought westward by the Saracens. Under 
their rule the cane was extensively grown in Egypt, and 
was introduced in the ninth century into their European 
dominions in Sicily and Spain. In the twelfth century 
the Venetian merchants obtained considerable supplies 
from the two former countries for the markets of Central 
and Northern Europe, to which a knowledge of and taste 
for this new luxury had how been carried by the 
Crusaders. Sunr cultivation continued to flourish over 
a great pan of Spain, and spread from thence to Fonugal 
and the Canary Islands; and,on Columbus making his 
second voyage to the newly discovered lands of the western 
hemisphere, he carried the sugar-cane to the West India 
Islancis, which, from that time, have continued to rank 
among the chief sugar-producing countries of the world. 


At presentj although plantations of cane still exist in 
Southern Europe, tne great sugar countries are the West 
Indies, Venezuela, Brazil, the Mauritius, Bridkh India, 
China. Japan; the Sunda, Philippine, and Sandwich 
Islands, and tlm southern districts or the United States. 

t>f the sugar-cane there are many different kinds, but 
an the more valuable appear to be merely varieties of the 
Sacehnmm oficimamm. Of these the Creole, the Bau- 
vian, and the Tahitan arc, commercially, of chief im¬ 
portance, and more especially the latter, which has now 
olmcMt superseded all other descriptions of cane in the 
West Indies. America, and she Mauritius; and which 
promises to do so in the East Indies. The Tahitan cane 


The sogar-caDe is about two ladies la hamster, and 
eiglism to twenty feet Like aH phmts «f die gross 
tn^ it conaisu of a tucccssio&sf join^ andThetwesn the 
JoinM are numbers of cells in smeh the saccharine juice 
is fewmed. A sugar plantation, when the canes have 
reached maturity, forms a most beautifiil oli;|eet ** The 
cane is of a bright and golden yeUow, and where expo^ 
to the sun is streaked with red. The top is of a dmish 
green, but as it becomes dry it assumes a russet yellow 
colour, with long and narrow leaves hanging down, froq^ 
the centre of which shoots up an arrow, like a silver 
wand, from two to six feet in height, and from Uie sumndt 
of which grows out a plume of white feathers, which are 
delicately fringed with lilac." Being originally a bog 
plant, the sugar-c^ane delights most in low and mcmt 
soils, and it requires a hot climate. Within the tropics 
the roots will continue to throw up canes for twelve or 
fifteen years, but towards the northern limits of the sugar- 
pr^ucing zone they become exhausted in a single season. 

I sugar-cane has been widely distributed b^ Nature, 
and wild plants have been found growing in Asia, Africa, 
America, and the South Sea Islands. 

When the canes arc ripe, they are cut and crushed 
between rollers to express the juice. The liquor is then 
I warmed and lime-water is mixed with it to check any 
tendency to fermentation, and to neutralise any free acia 
it may contain. After this it is boiled, and the scum or 
impurities which rise to the surface kept skimmed off, 
till it becomes a thick syrup, when it is poured into 
wooden coolers, where it gradually cry'stalliscs; about 
twenty-four hours, mure or less, is required for cooling, 
and tne more slowly this is accomplished the larger will 
be the grain of the sugar. From the coolers the si^ar is 
removed to large casks, the bottoms of which are pierced 
with holes through which the molasses or treacle drains 
away. This completes the process of sugar-making as 
usually carried out in our own colonics, and the result 
is the raw sugar of commerce. The crushed canes, after 
the Juice has been pressed out, arc called trask, and are 
used as fuel in the boiling-house ; w'hile from the scum 
and other refuse rum is distilled. 

Recently, however, considerable improvements on this 
method have been introduced, and arc wing freely adopted 
in our sugar-growing dependencies. Superior machinery 
I has been invented for crushing the canes. The vacuum- 
pan (in which, by removing the pressure of the atmosphere, 
boiling can be accomplished at as low a temperature as 
150*) IS used for evaporating. The superfluous moisture 
from the Juice, which is first filtered through bags and 
animal charcoal, and the molasses, instep of being 
merely allowed to drain from the crystals, are forced on 
: by the centrifugal machine. All these improvements 
\ tend to econom^ time and labour, and to produce a 
better sugar; and promise to make siigar-groiving once 
I more a remunerative occupation in our West Indian 
colonies. 

In most of the foreign sugar-growing countries die 
I process of cleansing is carried farther than in our osm. 
The raw siu^ is placed in large earthen moulds, and a 
quantity ot thin day is put over the tcyp. The water 
from the clay graduaUy penetrates thrcMigh die sugar an^ 
i/ashes off some of the resnaining molasses frcrni the 
crystals, and afterwards escapes through an aperture left 
for that purpose in the bottom. Sugar thus cleansed is 
known as clayed sugar. 

The refining of sugar is generally accomplished after 
its shipment to Europe. The raw sugar is dissdved in 
huge tanks with hot water, and butlocW blood it ttirred 
in. The temperature of the tank is then incitased, and 
the albumca'of the blood coagulates and dset to die 
surface in the form of a thick scum, bringing with it most 
of the impurities of the sugar; and is then removed. Hie 
liquor is next passed throng bag-fllten animal 
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Hmrrml, from orhidi it fowi m |Mnc rngv dintdved io 
putt voter, and the voter is ||0t rid of evoporotkm io 
the vacinmi-jftii. The siiioris then put into moulds, and 
kept warm lor some time, diat the treacle may run off 
thnn^^h a hole in the bottom; and a solution of pure 
sugar is poured over die top, which washes od any re> 
mainiim colouri^ matter from the crystals. The liquor 
which nows off is again boiled up to make inferior loaves. 

Sugar is valuable as an article of food from its furnish* 
iim bt and animal heat to the body, but, from its de¬ 
ficiency in nitrogen, it is inoqiable of supporting life alone. 
It is composed of oxygen, hydrosen, and carbon ; and as 
flour is composed of toe same ehanents, and contains in 
addition a proportion of nitrogen, it will be seen that, as 
food, an equal quantity of flqur is more valuable than one 
of sugar. As, compared with flour, sugar is, therefore, a 
desT tcKxi: sdli, at us present low price it is, as compoml 
with many articles^ a cheap one, and its extreme whole- 
somcness may be atgued from the fact of Nature using it 
so laigely in the composition of milk. On the sugar 
plantations also where the negroes cat freely of the canes, 
all are fat and healthy at the sugar harvest. The old 
belief that sugar destroys the teeth is without any founda¬ 
tion whatever, and was probably invented by the frugal 
housewives of a former generation to preserve what was 
then a costly dainty from their children. Tw'o or three 
centuries ago both sugar and treacle were looked upon as 
sovereign remedies for a number of diseases, but they are 
now known to be altogether without medicinal properties. 

Although in England sugar made from the sugar-cane 
is used almost exclusively, an article identical with it in 
composition and properties may be made from a variety 
of other vegetables. In India and Ceylon sugar is made in 
considerable quantities from the sap of the cocoa-nut 
tree, and in other countries from that of other varieties of 
the palm family. In the Northern States of America the 
sap of the maple is used, and almost the whole of the 
sugar consumea in many parts of the continent of Europe 
is pre|>ared from beetroot. Maize-stalks, carrots, pars- 
ni{», the fleshy flowers of the Bassia lati/oHa (an East 
Indian tree), aiM many other substances, liave also been 
made to yield sugar, but not in suflicient quantities to be 
of commercial importance. 

Maple sugar is made throughout the whole of the 
nonhern parts of the United States and the adjacent 
districts of Canada. The tree which furnishes it (the 
Aetr iocharrinum) is of great beauty in its shatir and 
foliage, and also supplies a valuable wood to the c.>binet- 
makcr. In the early spring a hole is made in the trunk 
of the tree with an auger or gouge, and a spout is fixed 
in, through which the sap is allowed to Aow into a 
trough placed beneath. Wnen suflicient juice is collected 
it is Dotted, and the impurities are allowca tp settle to the 
bottom or arc strained out. The clear syrup is then 
boiled down into sugar over a slow fire, clarified with 
whites of eggs, and afterwards crystallised. About four 
pounds of sugar are, upon the average, obtained from a 
tree, and by this simple and easy process the New 
England farmers procure the sugar needed for use in 
thar families ; for majde-sugar is chiefly made for home 
and little of it finds its way to market 

Beetroot sugar is now as commonly used throughout 
France and Belgium, and much of Germany and Russia, 
as that procurra from the cane. Betweem t,ooo and 
zpao manufactories of this article are said to be at 
work on the Continent, and a few have been eMabiished 
in our own country, though this particular branch of 
industry is less in favour on our side of the Channel in 
conseqnenoe of the greater ease with which we can 
obtain our sifpplies from the colonies. A Berlin chemist 
named Maig^nTdiscovcred in 1747 that beet contained 
a considerable amount of sugar; but no practical result 
followed titt^Tofl^ wlwn anoOier chemist of the same 


place, Acbard, damoostrmed that from diree to four per 
cent of saccharine matter might be procured fWws toat 
root. The long ,vars which ToUowea the first FreiKh 
Revolution, and rmsed the price of colonial sugar to four 
and five francs per pound, proved favourable to the dis¬ 
covery. The First Napoleon, whose policy it was to 
adopt every expedient which mi^t injure English trade, 
encour^ed the beet-sugar manufacture by premiums and 
bounties, and when once established it was found suffi¬ 
ciently remunerative to exist without protection, and since 
1848 beet-sugar hat fairly competed with that of the 
colonics. 

The ordinary process of making it is by first washing 
and pulping the roots, and pressing out the Juice through 
canvas ha^ after which it is limed, boiled, and crystal¬ 
lised in the same manner as cane juice, and the produce 
cannot, when refined, be distinguished from the sugar 
made from that material. It is, however, more difficult 
to crystallise than cane sugar, and, owing to the disiq[ree- 
able taste of the essential oil of the licet, the molasses are 
useless except for distilling or for the manufacture of potash^ 
The pressea root is used for feeding cattle, and for PAPer- 
making. AH the different kinds of beet are found to 
answer for sugar-making, but they are not all of equal 
value. The best is the vriiite (JBHa a/Aii), which is a small 
and firm variety; next it the yellow, then the red, and 
lastly the common field beet, 

AH these sugars, though procured from different sources, 
are in their composition precisely the same as that made 
from the sugar-cane, and are indeed called cane-sugars 
by the chemist There are, however, various other kinds, 
such as milk-sugar, which exists only in the lacteal fluid, 
and grape-sugar, which forms the basis of our fermented 
drinks. These differ in the proportion of their con¬ 
stituents only. Cane-sugar is the best and most perfect 
form of sugar known, contains the largest amount o( 
carbon, and crystallises most readily. Grape-sugar is o) 
a much lower order; it is deficient in sweetness, and is 
prone to fermentation. It is easily made from potato- 
surch, and even from linen rags, b>' treating them with 
dilute sulphuric ndif and was tome years ago manufac¬ 
tured in such quantities for the adulteration of cane-sugar, 
that the excise authorities were obliged to interfere. 

It is held by many persons to be economied to 
purchase the coarse brown sugar. The policy of so doing 
becomes questionable when we consider tliat the amount 
of water and of various impurities retained by such sugars 
is very great; that it is to such samples that the adultera¬ 
tions of the unscrupulous dealers are confined, and that, 
moreover, they arc rarely free from forms of animal and 
vegetable life. When examined under the microscope, 
poor moist sugars arc found to be mixed with woody fibre, 
portions of cane which have not been removed, and with 
grit; frequently also wth particles of flour with which 
they are adulterated, at the same time to increase their 
weight, to absorb superfluous treacle, and to give a whiter 
colour. Sporulet of a kind of fungus arc also met with, 
not unlike those of (he yeast plant; and, almost invariably, 
and often in considerable numbers, a most disgusting 
form of animal life. This it the A/rants saccharic or sugar 
mite, a creature almost similar In aiipcarancc to the itch 
inscctj^which increases rapidly and is most tenacious of. 
life. br. Hassall thinks it probable that the grocer's itch, 
a complaint common with those who handle atigar, may 
. be caused by this animal; and after a Umg and careful 
! investigation of many samples of sugar, he found himself 
compeUed reluctantly to pronounce “that the brown sugars 
of commerce arc, in general, in a state wholly unfit for 
human consumption." The' lump sugar, on the other 
hand, he found to be pure and wholesome, as also the 
: sugar candy, crushed lump, an^generally, the white, large- 
I graned moist sugars of the East Indies. Between the 
I mgh-priced and low-priced lump sugars there appears to 
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be no dtfiierence in any material poinl^ Im dwapeat being 
little Inferior excqrt in colour. 

Good moiat sugars may be distinguished the eye, by 
being light in colour, very dry, and highly crystaUi^ ; 
the impure a« dark, small grained, imperfectly crystallised, 
and often present a damp, heavy, earthy appearance. 
Good sugars, when touched, should not feel sticky or 
clammy, wt perfectly dry. Another test is also to be 
found m the papers in which they arc wr^ped. Grocers 
usually employ a thick and ponms paper for this purpose, 
that it may absorb the superfluous moisture of inferior 
sugars; and if the article lie allowed to remain in the 
jiaper for some time, it w'ill, if bad, stain and saturate the 
paper. So great is the quantity of water found in some 
floor moist sugars, that I>r. Hassall questions whether— 
setting aside all considerations of purity, cleanliness, and 
hcsillh—any person can afford to buy them. Decidedly, 
in our opinion, no person who pays due regard to real 
economy can afford to do so. 


THE TOILETTE XVII. 

WHITE HA.VIJS. ETC, 

ffow the Hands may be preserved White and Soft.— 
In the first place, perfect attention to cleanliness must be 
remembered when any employment compels a person to 
make much use of the fin^rs; in the next, the soaps 
used must be such as arc mild and emollient. The kind of 
soap is a ^cat consideration^ and any trouble in pro* 
cunng good soap is well repaid, for the ladylike appear* 
ance ptwuced by soft white hands is undeniable, and by 
using good soap even chaps and chilblains may be in a 
measure, if not entirely, prevented. Soaps containing an 
improper proportion «>i siula make the skin rough and 
dry, and the use of soda or acids has the same effect. 
Sand soap or pumicc-stonc will remove roughness, and 
is especially useful to ladies who do much needlework, 
as they—but especially the jiumicc-stone—will remove 
the roughness on the fore*finger of the left h.ind, caused 
by the needle ; but in using cither sand soap or pumice- 
stone, care must be taken iluit the nails are not scratched. 
W.arm water cleans the hands more readily than cold, 
but they should be afterwards rinsed in cold water, other¬ 
wise they soil sooner again, and too frequent washing 
discolours the skin instead of improving it. When 
washed, the hands should be carefully dried with a rather 
coarse towel. Friction produces circulation and improve¬ 
ment in appearance; but to preserve this, cold winds and 
rain must oc guarded against by warm gloves and muff. 
Stains on the fingers from ink arc removed by the appli¬ 
cation of spirits of hartshorn While washing the hands 
drop the hartshorn on the lingers, rub and wash them until 
the stain is removed, which will be very quickly, espe¬ 
cially if immediately applied. Stains from fruit, especially 
w.aliiuts, may be removed by rubbing the fingers imme¬ 
diately with salt and then washing;. If the hands become 
warm while working, w,ish them in warm water, and puff' 
them with violet powder ; and if the hands ai« habitually 
moist the same plan may Ik* adopted, as cold w.’itcr tends 
to increase the moisture. After washing the hand.s and 
well drj ing them, the almond tablet may be rubbed over 
them lighay, and the application will be found to produce 
a very* agreeable sensation of softness to the skin as well 
as whiteness. 

The Hands and Face in Hot Weather .—After a journey 
or long walk on a w.\nn day, it is most refreshttig and 
ben^cial to bathe the face and hands in very warm 
water, and from the f,tce it will remove the un{deasBat 
redness and heat in a very short time, and imp.-irt a cool 
and delij^fut sensation.' The application of cold water 
to the Mce and bands when heated .‘tom fatigue or 
exercise is verv injurious to the skin, producing tedriess 


atid en^xioBS that are sddem tf ever lemdved By tte 
additim of a little spirits of wine w gia jto the wattt ^ 
water, sun-lNims wilt be mme Kkety prevented than ^ 
the simple ai^ication of hot water, but after a hot waBc 
the face and hands should he b^ed for at least a 
quarter of an hour, the hot water added as the water 
^s edd. When fatigued or warm, with or withoot 
exercise, a few drops of Condv’s fluid (red) added to die 
water in which the hands and face are bathed or washed 
produces a very refreshing, invigorating effect, Midea 
teaspoonful added to the water cn the bath is also very 
ben^cial. While on the subject of baths attention is 
directed to the efficacy of tincture of arnica. After 
great fati^e, if a bath is not at hand, to the foot bath 
may be added a few drops (siKty) of the tincture, and all 
fatigue will be speedily removed if the feefare allowed to 
rest in the bath about a ouarter of an hour, and the 
hands and arms be also bathed in the same way. After 
rowing or driving, ladies will find these directions very 
useful. 
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Paste for ModeUinp.—K composition, from which any 
kind of models may m moulded, is prepared by boiling 
together in water, ^per, glue, and chalk, and mashing 
them into a vciy thick paste. Architectural models and 
statuettes may be made from this paste. The paper serves 
to bind together all the other materials. 

Poison for Flies .—A good poison for flics may be made 
by boiling quassia chips in water into a very strong decoc¬ 
tion, and then sweetening the liquid with treacle or sugar. 
This fly poison may be used with safety, as it is not inju¬ 
rious to human beings. 

Copying-ink.—hen. excellent copying-ink, for the pur¬ 
pose of taking impressions of a letter by means of a copy¬ 
ing press, may Ik* made by adding glycerine to common 
wnting-ink. The glycerine serves to keep the writing 
moist for a considerable time. 

To prepare Dextrine or British £/«w.-jThis substance, 
which possesses nearly all the properties of gum arable, 
and which is exclusively used in the arts for similar pur¬ 
poses, may be easily prepared by moistening one thousand 
parts of j^ato starch with three hundred parts of water, 
to which two parts of nitric acid have been previously 
added. This mixture is then to be allowed to dry, and is 
afterwards placed in an oven, and kept at the temperature 
at which water boils (3is" Fahr.) for about two or three 
hours. 

To make French Indelible Ink .—^This may be prep^d 
by dissolving Indian ink in cither a mixture of dilute 
muriatic acid in water, or a very weak solution of caustic 
potash. If steel pens are to be employed in writing with 
it, the latter fluid is to be preferred; but if quill pens arc 
used, the former liquid is the best. 

A Pretty Glass Card-basket.— Vtocssn, at a glass- 
cutters or glazier's, six pieces of ground glass, four Inches 
square ; and one piece for the bottom having six sides of 
four inches each, to fix the six pieces to. Each piece of 
glass is bound with coloured ribMn; the ribbon sewn edge 
to edge, to fix the pieces together; the top of each joiwt 
finished with a bow. The basket may be made more t^ien, 
by having the glass cut this shape, instead of square. To 
ornament the gloss, there are many ways, A pattern 
may bcjformed by ^inting it in copal varnish with a 
camel-hmr bnt^. The pattern will be transparent or 
bright; or, by dissolving red sealing-wax in a phial, with 
sufficient strong ^rits of wine to render it as thick as 
gum, the pattern may be made with a catn^-hair pencil, 
with a pretty effect. A box may be rinade wiA a 
lid, to match the bottom, and omameitted acetuding to 
taste. The result win be a remarkably pretty and tasteful 
I ornament. S 
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candle^ wlikli will not drop greaue wheo carri<Sl 
ahoot tlw bouK, are recommended for chambers. Of 
clda deacription s» the Mortar night-Ughta, burnt in a 
mat of tin fian with a reflecting back, whiM may have been 
taken frwn a mactice in voroe more than two centuries 
In the ^ Memoin of Charles I.” is described the 
um-light used in the kinf^s chamber, as “ a coke of wax 
•era a silver baain, that then, as in other times, burned 

It is told of Alfred the Great that, before the invention 



Ifll 


Common caAPPpM made to resemble wax-Ughu br 
dmniqg them for mm to ten seconds into spirits M vriim 
in which am dimolvod, ^ gentle heat, gum benmin and 
resin mastic. . . .. ^ * 

Faraifinc caadles arc made by melting and 

ronning it into candle-moulds, heated to tbe same tern* 
pemture, or rather higher. Alter the moulds have sIooim 
; liir a few minutes to allow the air bubbles to escape, they 
' are plung^ into cold water, when the suddoi coding of 
the parsirone prevents it forming itself into crystals TTjc 
candles ore nearly transparent, and ma)r be drawn freely 
from the pipes. The paraffine candle is Stated 1 ^ the 
makers to burn with an intense light, Mid to require an 
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of clocks, he measured the time by burning wax-tapers, unusu-illv small wick: it may be described as a suit of 
each divlaod into twelve parts, or inches, of which three gas-canole. 

would bum for one hour, so that each taper would be Spermaceti has only lieen of late years extensively 
consumed in four hours ; the six upets being lighted one used in candle-making. Formcriy, spcrniaceti was only 
a&sr the otlicr, lasted for twenty-four hours. But this used as a medicine, and annually great quantities of it 
srory lacks authenticity. Still, there is nothing very were thrown into the Thames as useless--the quaittity 
quesdonable in this mode of Alfred’s to measure time, brought to this country being so much more than was 
and possibly it may have suggested an ** improvement,” required for medicinal purposes. It hits, however, become 
which was patented so recently as i8s9, and which valuable since candles nave been made of it, mixed with 
consists in making marks, on the side or around the sides tallow or wax : seven thousand tons were brought into 
of candles, either by indentation or colouriiig at intervals, England In 1831. There was formerly a common loathing 
and at equal distances apart, according to the size of the and dislike to spermaceti, because it was absurdly 
candle, to indicate Ac time by its burning; the marics to thought to be " dead men’s fat.” 

onisirt vi hovft, haU’-hours, and, if considered necessary, At one time arsenic was much em^oyed In tlm 
quarter-hours, tlw distance to be determined 1^ the kind manufacture of candles, to improve the brilliancy of their 
m candle usm; and the mark was made either an the light; and one pound of arsenic to twenty-eight pounds 
process of maiqifacture, or afterwarda. of stcarinc was tbe quantity frequently cmployeo. Tbe 
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firoponlon of the poison beeune increased in the conqpe> 
titkm of the csnale>inakers. At leniph the pnUic grew 
afainned at the dangeroat practice which tfaev themselves 
. had encouraged, for the makers at first only emideyed 
a very small quantity of arsenic, which they thought was 
necessary to be mixed with the stearine. The subject 
was enanimentally examined by a committM of the 
medical profession, who reported the vapour arising from 
the combination in these arsenicated candles to be pre* 
judicial. The use of arsenic was then discontinued by 
candle-mkcrs, it having been ascertained that a smaU 
quantity of magnesia, or chalk, acts similarly to the 
arsenic on the stearine. 

Rushlights, or candles with rush wicks, are of the 

R -eatest antiquity ; for we learn from Pliny that the 
omans applied diflerent kinds of rushes to a similar 

K se, ai making them into flambeaux and wax candles 
le at funerris. The earliest Irish candles were 
rushes dipped in grease. Aubrey, writing about 1673, 
aays that at Ockley, in Surrey, **tne people draw peeled 
rushes through melted grease, which yields a sunicient 
light for ordman use, and is very cheap and useful, and 
bums long.” This economical practice was common 
towards the close of the last century. There was a 
rmn^ stand for holding the rush in burning. 

Tlie Rev. Gilbert White, in his " Natural History of 
Selbome,” tells us“ The proper species is the common 
stdt rush, found in most pastures by the sides of streams 
and unaer hedges. Decayed latiourers, women, and 
children gather these rushes late in summer, As soon as 
they are cut, they must be flung into water, and kept there, 
oth^ise they will dry and shrink, and the peel will 
not run. When peeled, they must lie on the grass to 
be bleached, and take the dew for some nights, after 
which they are dried in the sun. Some address is 
required in dipping these rushes into the scahling fat or 

E ’ease. The careful wife of an industrious Hampshire 
bourer obtains all her fat for nothing, for she saves the 
•Cummings of her bacon-pot for this use; and if the grease 
abound with salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the 
bottom by setting the scummings in a warm oven. A 
pound of common grease may be procured for fonrpence, 
and about six pounds of grease will dip a pound of rushes, 
which cost one shilling, so that seven pounds of rush¬ 
lights will cost three shillings. If persons who keep 
bm will mix a little wax with the grease it wiU give a con¬ 
sistency, render it more cleanly, and make the rushes bum 
longer; mutton suet will have the same effect A pound 
avoirdupois contains 1,000 rushes; and, supposing each 
to bum on an average but half-an-hour, then a poor 
man will purchase $0° hours of light—nearly twenty- 
one entire days—^for three shillings. According to this 
account, each rush before dippii^, costs one thuty-third 
of a farthing, and one-eleventh afterwards. Thus, a poor 
family will enjoy five and a half hours of comfortable 
14 iht for a farthing." An experienced old housekeeper 
assured Mr. White that one pound and a half of rushes 
comii^ely sup^ied her family the year round, aiace 
working people Imm no candle in the long days, because 
they rise and go to bed by daylight This simple piece 
of domestic economy briongs to the last century. 

In^ntd Ckamter The rush being apt to la^ 

and the oil-light being objectionable, the foHowi^ cmitri- 
vance is an improvement on the old fiit-light with a paper 
wick .—Provide a two-ounce gallipot, and fill it with any 
kind of kitchen fat Trim it with aixHit half an inch m 
the common wax-wick sold at the tallow-chandler^ stuck 
Into a thin slice of wine-bottle coric, upon which first place 
a strip of stout blotting-paper, llie object In uaing the 
bibulous paper is that it regulates the supply of fat to the 
wick. 

The comparative light of gas, candles, and lamps, has 
been expeiwcntaUy decided by Dr. Dr. Fyfo, and 


othen. Pectet det e r m ine d what wwld be the value ef 
different kinds of candles saffictoit to prudooe « ^vee 
quantity of light, at decided by CarciS't lanp as s 
standard. They rank in tlw following order, toe firM 
being the cheapest:—^Tallow candks, six to the poond i 
ditto, of ei|^t to the pound; pressed tallow; atearMe; 
qieniuceti; wax; the tpenaaceti briigf the lo^ and tlM 
pressed tallow the gmtesL Dr. Uie gives the rtlativc 
light for a stated price, or the relative cheapness of s 
given quantity of li^t aroemgst several varieties of buqu 
and candles, as placed in the followii^ mder.—H« ofl 
lamp, with southern whale oil; Carcet's lamj^ with qierm 
oil'; hot oil lamp, with Sperm oil; hot oil buiqi, with 
cocoa-nut oil; rrench lamp, with sperm oil; mould 
tallow candles stearic aci4. candles; cocoa-nut stearine; 
spermaceti candle*; and wax candies: the first being in 
point economy the cheapest, and the last the dearest. 
Dr. Fyfe's expviments embrace a ia^cr number erf 
sources of illumination. Afltnniiig a given intensity of 
gas-light as a standard, he experimented on ten varieties 
of candles, and found their relative cheapness in producing 
the given degree of light, to be as follows:—Tallow 
with single wick, cocoa-nut, composite, palm, tallow with 
double wick, wax, diaphane, maigarinc, speimaceti, and 
composite. 

In another table Dr. Fyfe shows composition candles to 
be nearly thirty times as costly as gas tor an equal inten¬ 
sity of light. Dr. Ure has asceruined that a mould candle 
will bum half an hour longer than a dipped candle of 
the tame size, and give rather more light. The doctor 
has also proved that in candies generally, the larger the 
flame, the greater the economy of light. 

Ca^k-making has now become a scientific manufac¬ 
ture, whose elegant modifications of the more costly veax- 
lij^ts give improved light for less money. In purchasing 
wax, spermaceti, or composition candles, there will be a 
saving by proportioning the length or size of the l^ht to 
the probable duration of the party. Mixed wax and sper¬ 
maceti candles, four to the pound, will last ten hours ; 
short six will b^ six hours; and a tArse twelve hours. 

That candles improve by keeping if well known. A 
quantity air and water are held in solution in all candles 
which nave not been kept for some time; hence, those 
made in March are better than others, evsporstion having 
generally uken place before they are r^uired for use, 
owing to the length of the day^ 

There ate many curious little pieces of mechanism 
patented of late years, the objects of which relate princi¬ 
pally to the burning of common candks, or the mode of 
adjuMing them into the caodlestick. One consists of a 
candle-shade constructed in a circular ring, which rii^ is 
suspended from a conical cap, which tests on the top of 
the candk; as the candle hums, this cap sinks with it, 
and by that means the shade is kept at a constant height 
relativeiy to the level of the flame. Another contrivance 
affords the means of adiusiing any candle, huge or smaU, 
to a large candlestick, by having a semkirciuiur {nece of 
brass, which is made to press against one side of die 
candle in the socket A similar contrivance for the same 
oldcct consists of a pair of wedges, placed one on eidier 
ride the lower end of the candk. Self-fltting cand^ 
graduated and grooved at the lower end, so that they 
may fit candlesticks of any site, are now largdy mami- 
foctuied, and deserve commendation on the acoie of 
ckanliness, getting rid of the wedges of paper often em¬ 
ployed^ and facilitating the otherwise not very ^peeatde 
process of setting up a candk. 

The otokerh candle (the name from the Creek—«sq 
I smell of; itw, wax) is made from a mineral sub¬ 
stance, fmd hifomo prindpally in Austria, Moldavia, 
the Caucasus, and near the Caspian Sea. From liiia 
raw material is distiOed an oil, from which is obtained 
by hydraulic preasuie the ozdk^t, which is refined and 
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wltiMBcdf and being mdted tbe aatdks uc cut fn 
■MHikb^ead come out wiUi a briBiatit wiface. But the 
■noteet advan&ge cteimed kr theee candles is their 
u^ng point, which ranges from 140* to 143" 
. .fuff., and the dry, wax*]ike character of the material. 
They bum with a larg^ white, and powerful flame, and 
give a most brilliant light without smoke, widi a dry 
cu|s 13(0 a wax candle; and from tb«r extreme hard> 
ness are espedaUy adapted for use in heated rooms, 
sriiapu the great beauty of pa^raffine candies is not 
avamble fbr the ball-room. Again, orokerit is as useful 
M wax or stearine, cheaper than the former, and hand¬ 
somer than the latter. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XXXIX. 

INSANtTY {nHtiniud /hm f, 14B . 

Inumity Proper is a very important sulyect, and it is 
isnportant*that we try to make it generally intelligible. 
Great changes are likely to come over the scientific 
definition of insanity. We shall not perfdex our readers, 
however, with all the subtle distinctions that have been 
drawn by those who have specially studied the diseases 
of the mind; we shall aim only at such a descrimion of 
insanity u commends itself to common sense and sound 
reason. We shall endeavour to assign the principal 
causes of insanity; and, in connection with these, we 
shall try to ucertain whether insanity is increasing or 
diminisniw among us. The best way of understanding 
the scientific view of insanity is to remember tbe complex 
nature of the mind u including all the faculties which 
distinguish man from the lower animals which more 
nearly approach him. Practically, his human nature is 
divided into three parts—^first, the intellectual; second, 
the moral; third, the social We do not mean to discuss 
the vexed i^uestion to what extent the lower animals share 
with us MiW, with alt its intellectual, moral, and social 
aspects. What we wish to insist on is, that human beings 
are distinguished Trom all other beings by the degree to 
which they possess mind, and to which their inteUcctu.tl, 
moipl, and social ideas are developed. The mind is a 
very different thing in different individuals and indifferent 
races. That which would be considered irrational in a 
European would not be thought so in a Bosjesman, and, 
in the same way, that which might not be very remarkable 
if a coarse putm might be a proof of insanity in a ; '-r- 
son of culture. Sanity is the healthy state of our ideas 
and of our social affeedons; insanity is that state of mind 
in which our ideas are false or absurd, or in which our 
affectioos are perveited or oUiterated to such a degree 
aa to alter our conduct and moke it unnatural qr immoral 
We do not mean to say that all people who have ab.surd 
id«u or perverted or defective affections arc insane, but 
that, speaking generally, insanity it essentially such an 
nnsoundness either in the inUlUctnal or the affectivt part 
of os as makes our Meas absurd or our conduct unnatural 
or duigeions. ** Insanity is a general term,” says Dr. 
Tanner, "used to express the mental condition opposed to 
sa^^, sanity being that state of mind which enables a 
miS to discharge bis duties to his God, his neighbour, and 
himself.” We can only, in this place, very rowhly define 
insanity, and very shortly descriM its principal forms. Let 
m,tbeii.inake a classification which includes thcprindpal 
forms. 

Insanity may be—t. Ideational; 3, Affective; 3, Moral; 
4, Epileptic; (, Pwalytk. 

Tbia is a cfassification not free from objection—nor is 
any other claa^jfication—hut it supplies the heads under 
which almost every case of insanity may be classed, and 
«c abaB ^ Iktle more dtan show the applicability of 
these terms to tljpe cotnmon forms of insanity. 


1. TheTbe idoos of the person are affected. 
There ue aWhsMiff. The reasoning power maybe intact, 
but Uie deiusioiu sup^yfiUse premises on which to reason. 
Msmia and meianckolia are the principal forms of masuA 
The mind is excited or elated, the patient thinkiM himself 
a much greater persom^ than he really is. The mind 
is intensdy exercised in the insane ideas. There is odea 
enormous muscular power, altogether disproportionate to 
that of the some person in health. Mania may be acute ; 
that is to s.ay, it may come on quickly and last for a riiort 
time and sutiside. Or it may be chronic, that is, come on 
gradually and extend ovxr a long time. Mania, again, may 
be general, that is, it may extend to nearly all subjet^ 
or it may only apply tu one, or one class of suUects: in 
this case it is called monomania. On other subjects the 
monomaniac is quite sound and rational. In motamdtoiid 
the mind is oppressed, or depressed and gloomy. Fre¬ 
quently there is an excited religious feeling or fear at the 
root of melancholia. The noticeable feature in these 
CAScs is the aberration of the intellect; tbe ideas are not 
sound and true; they are of the nature of decisions. U 
has been too common to think that there could be no 
insanity without actual delusions. We shall tee rcasoi 
to question this further on. But in this form there ait 
delusions—‘faiM impressions on which the mind reasons 
and acts. 

2. The 4fftciive Forms of Insanity,—"Dat right be* 


2. me A^tcuvt rorms oj insantty,—int rignt oe> 
haviour of the afiections is just as much a part of sanity 
as the right behaviour of the intellect. So, when the 
affections are lost or perverted, or altogether unnatural, 
there is a degree of insanity. The subjects of this form 
of insanity are often prompted or implied to acts of 
great cruelty, even murder itsclft in consequence of the 
entire perversion of their natural filings. They may lose 
the respect for their own life and lie suicidal, or they may 
have a great tendency to injure or even kill other MOple, 
perhaps their nearest friends, to whom, in health, they 
are most attached. This form of mental disease is most 
frequently associated with the various foims of epileptic 
disease. Hence physicians judge very leniently crimes 
commiued by petst^’is who are or have been, or whose 
near blood relations have iN-en epileptic, and readily pro¬ 
nounce that they may have acted under an uncontrollable 
impulse. Such persons may have no delusions ; they 
may know right from wrong ; they may know perfectly 
(hat the thing they arc tempted to is wrong, and ask even 
to be confined or restrained, so as not to do it. For a 
long time they may resist the temptation to do it, and 
then yield to it as if they could no more resist the 
impulse than they could resist an epileptic fit. 

^ The Moral Forms of Insanity are characterised by 
aa utter want or perversion of the moral sense. TIk 
tendency to vice in such cases is altogether inconsistent 
with the education and position in society of the indivi¬ 
dual or '”'th the convention and civilisation of bis nafion. 
The vices in such persons are thorough, but withal there 
may be a slyness in the practice of them. Drinking, 
unchastity, lying, stealing, arc practised with design. There 
may be no delusion at all, and a perfect knowledge that 
such acts arc wrong, yet there may be an irresistible 
impulse to them. Again, the existence of epileptic fi^t, 
slight or severe, is very important. Acute fevers, bUnvs on 
tbe hc.ad, great shocks to the nervous system, or excessive 
drinking may cause this st-atc. But it will often be pos¬ 
sible to trace epilepsy or insanity in the person or the 
family. 

4. The EpiUptic Form of Insanity.—Vfe have said 


and tbe history of it in an individual who has acted 
pecolia^ or unnaturally, or the history of it in any of 
ais family should make us judge them lewently. 
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5. Tkt ParaiyUc Farm of InsanUjf.-^'W^ tteed not 
dwell long upon dieae. When insanitf or any defect 
of mind occur* in connection with a pandjrsi*, every- 
aeea that the brain is alTected, and excuses the 
indiiridual feom nsponsibilit)’. 


PAPER FLOWER MAKING.—I. 

When the dowers of our gardens are faded, their P^r 
subetitutes will be welcome again in our houses. The 
accomplished artist in paper flower making may go dirnt 
to Mature for inspiration; but flowers cannot all be copied 
even by taking them to pieces. Certain flowers and i^s 
of flowers are copied exactly; others are modifitn to 
render their construction practic^ and simple without being 
less beautiful It is only by making a number from 
good models that sufficient skill and acquaintance with 
the effects to be produced will enable a lady to go to the 
garden for her models, just as an artist giving instruction 
m drawing teaches his pupils the rudiments of his art 
from paper copies, and does not take them to sketch 
from Nature till they can fairly represent a landscape on 
paper, and have mastered the rules of perspective. 

We do not wish to deceive our readers with the sup¬ 
position that paper flower making is a cheap art. Some 
outlay must l)c made upin it; it is cheap only in com¬ 
parison with the pleasing results obtaineti. But for the 
rather absurd custom of the best known vendors of 
materials, it need not to be so costly at the outset. It is 
usual to j^rchase the pistils and stamens of flowers ready 
grouped—“ hearts,” as they are technically c^led—also the 
calyxes and the leaves. Indeed, the petals of most flowers 
can be purchased ready crimped and tinted. Nor is the 
work of putting them together, even thus assisted, to be 
performed without skill They still have to be veined or 
twisted, or at least tastefully posed. But the usual run of 
vendors will only serve these in dozens. The ordinary 
experimenter docs not desire to possess a whole dozen of 
every kind of flower she attempts. There are professional 
llowur-makers who will forwunt a single flower, or any 
given number, on very moderate terms. 

We recommend ladies who desire entirely to master 
the art both to make their own flowers, from our instnic- 
tions, which will be very ample, and occasionally to pur¬ 
chase the nuiterials for making a few of various kinds, 
bccau.se by tlicsc tlicy will see what a high degree of 
finish is given to the machine-moulded and cut flowers, 
and have a certain standard of c-xccllcnce up to which 
they should work. As wc said before, after due prac- 
iicC( let them take Nature for a model. But whilst worlung 
At hrst entirely from our diagrams they should look at 
the real flower, and mould and twist their paper into 
the best resemblance of it that they can. All flowers 
that are simply cut from paper, and goffered and crimped 
b^ ladies themselves, can be made for a moderate outlay— 
sixpennyworth of pink or yellow papers will make a 
number of roses, one sheet of scarlet inper a very great 
many poppies. The chief outlay needM for these will be 
the hcAits, calyxes, and leaves. We shall give a certain 
number of diagrams, and also add instructions how to 
rake patterns from Nature. 

The PoPFjfy for instance, needs no diagram. Gather 
one, .vnd at once, whilst it is fiesh, pick off its fine petals, 
lay them flat between a couple of sheets of blotting-paper, 
place it on a tablecloth press or under a weight, suen as a 
pile of desks or heavy books, for twenty-four noun. Then 
remove it, lay the petals on paper, trace the outline of one 
.It a time with a pencil and cut it out Card is better 
than paper. One petal is sufBdent In drai^ tiie 
petal the only advantage is to take cbcnce of the best 
and hugest. Cut the c^board larger than the pencil 
outline, nearly twice the sin^ for the artifidal flowers 


should be fine imes, and aOoirance amat he matkilfiv 
crhnptng. The ^beaita* sold for popfnea ate omde af 
bladk feather, such as a dudd* feather, eftt off fiat at the 
top, and tied together in a little bunch, and sdncb doschr 
resembles the heart of a popw. Cut fiticjpapfiy. 
petals of scarfet paper, lay them on Uk cttahhm and nm 
them well with the pincers. Attach them round "the 
heart,” and mount that on the stalk as bdbie described. 

I (Pages 193—195 and 264—266, voL i., contain detads of 
crimping and mounting stalks, dec.) Gather com at 
barl^, and make a bouquet with tbe pt^ipies. TOese 
! poppies are most quickly made, and with the oora fiU 
vases very prettily, and last aU the year round. The 
I French tissue paper sold for flower making costs »xpe^ 

> the sheet, but suffices Ua a number of the pt^ies. 
Common tissue is unfit Tor flower making; it u tdh; 
opaque and limp, and will never afford a pleasing result. 

yfarrx.—Roses differ much in <uze, shape, and the 
number of their petals. The Atonthly Rose is the easiest 
of all the roses to make, and not the least pretty. The 
lightest shades arc at the centre. Cut of No. t in the 
lightest shade, six petals ; crimp and curl them towards 
the centre. Of no. 2 in the sitme shade, six petals ; 
crimp them. Of No. 3, six petals of the same shade; 
goffer them. Of No. 4, six petals in second shade ; goffer 
them. Of No. 5, twelve ^tal.s in second shade; goffer 
them. Put these round the heart simply, each one a little 
overlapping the other. Cut six, of a much darker shade, 
of No. 6 : goffer and place them on last All the petals 
for this flower arc mariced 0, but only crimp the first three. 

j 4 Red Rose .—There arc seven petals for this rose, all 
marked by an x. The first six arc made up in as close 
imitation of Nature as possible (guided by previous 
directions), and taking the lightest colour inside. Of 
the seventh petal only five arc cut, goffered, and placed 
on outside, half-turned back towards the calyx. This 
is also a good model for a yellow rose, w'hicn has the 
lightest sh.adcs in the centre. These diagrams show 
another way of making the part gummed to the “ heart,” 
which some prefer. The corners are folded round tlie 
stem. Cut these half as large again ai^diagrams. 

The W'V/rf Rose is a pretty object. Take for this No. I and 
No. 3 of the petals of the red rose, marked x.and cut them 
out by the dotted line, heart-shaped, or pointed, lltere 
must M a ‘‘ heart'' of the right kind used, which is not the 
same as other roses. Five leaves of cither one of these 
petals makes a single flower, goffered and curled over at 
the edges. In making sprays of tlicsc roses place tipi 
smallest towards the top. 

For the Jfost Rt>se, cut of the square (5/) three pieces, 
and form them into bails over pieces of wadding, tying 
them round with cotton. Tie the three balls to a stem. 
All Uie parts of the moss rose are distinguished by t. 
Four shades of paper arc used, tbe darkest to the centre. 
Cut nine of No. i, crimp them, cement them three and 
three tomther, and place between them the three spaces 
of the oalls. Cut twenty-four of No. 2, crimp them 
half-way down, cement them together four and four, 
place a cluster between each space of the balls, and after¬ 
wards a cluster on every ball Curl all the edi^ tonvatds 
the centre to make a close rich heart. Cut fouK, ot 
No. 3, crimp them also ; make them into clusters of rour, 
and place round the rose. Some paper flower maker 1 
only add five of these. Cut thirty-six of No. 4, goffisr 
and curl the edges, the same side in every petal, cement 
them round the rose in six rows of six each. If tbe rix 
are cut in a circle from the diagram. No. 4, gofieied as 
before described, a little hole can be cut in the cc»t^ 
slipped on to die flower in circles, each cemented in its 
pla^ Mdtc the bud the same as idread^ described, bat 
for the moss rosebud petals use Fig. 3, cutting it a tr^ 
larger. The petals sh^d be half as huge sgam as in tbs 
duigraia. « 
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A beautiful Tta Rosebud, half open, may be made of 
orangc-siuuled paper. It is very ciTective in a basket or 
raac. Cut twelve petals by Fig. 8, page igj, vol, i., 
six from the lightest .and six from the darkest of the 
paper, gum these two and two together so as to make 
six p^als of double paper out of the twelve, .always a 
light and dark together. When the gum is quite dry 
goffer tlumi, three quite close, with the dark leaves out* 
side, three partially, with the dark leaves also outside. 

' Curl ot'cr the edges of these last. Make a bud like 
Fig. ij, ptige 265, vol. i., of the palest part of the paper, 
and comfdetcly conceal this by enclosing it in the three 
smallest peuls. Round these add the three less curled 
ones, with the petals curled buck at the edges. Put on a 
calyx. 

A China Rost is made from the diagrams of the monthly 
rose, omitting No. i and beginning with No. 2. 

Fig. \g is a Scarlet Geranium. It i'< cut in thick bright 
scarlet [Ktper, and veined with the pincers. Each circle 
makes a flower. 

The Woodbine is cut from I‘nick white paper, like \t, 
and also a shaded, and yellow-giocn towards the stalk 
end. Gum the shaded uitper over the white ; when dry, 
fold the flower over the “ he.art.” It may even Ixr made 
without stamens on the wire haiped. The bud is moulded 
in wax, and the shape is shown by 2r. It is a pale 
green. 

The laive Pink Liiy is a beautiful flower. It requires 
a “heart" like the white hly. Cut r/ and 2y in white 
cartridge paper, cover them with pink. The smaller ones, 
pale green on the wrong side, .\t the tins. 'Fltey arc both 
veined strongly, like the white lily. 'J'hc smaller petals 
arc covered with irregular dots, rather raised, of very dark 
carmine red. They may be put on first, and raised with 
opaque white, afterwards coiouri'd red. They arc com* 
plet^y curled over at the edges by the scissors. The 
three large petals are put on first at regular intervals. 
The three smaller also, much curled, Ixrtwccn and behind 
the first. F'ig. ij is the c.ilyx. This also makes the 
TnrRs Cap Lily, a deep orange-coloured flower with 
spots of y-ct darlccr orange. Mount on a wooden stem. 
Directions for making the While Lily will very shortly 
he given. 

The Sweet Pea is an easy flower to make, and is a dis¬ 
tinct type of a kind. Cut in thick white of double 
tinue. Make a flat loop to the stem, curved a little. 
Close the petals over it. Cut zk of thick, pale, peach* 
coloured paper, “ip may be made of thick, dark purple 
paper, but it is beautiful cut out of rich pIum*coioured 
velvet, the back gummed. 2>^ is placed over the white 
piece, the double part of it covered by the open part of 
the white. 3F is a Uttlc curled or gofl'ered at the edge, and 
turned back, open. Cut much smaller, and all of yellow, 
the above directions may be used as a guide for making 
Lahtmnm. ^ is the calyx. 

The Fuchsia must be made of thick paper, or tissue 
double. Cut four pieces like 6a 01 w'hitc paper. Mould 
very slightly with the gofier, and place thesi round the 
stamens. Two long ends of coarse cotton, stiffened with 
melted wax .or gum, and tipped with powdered yellow 
ochre, whilst wet, makes a good centre. Gose the four 
petals of the corolla round one another. In scarlet fiaper 
cut four like 70. Mould them a little with a small goffer, 
as a fuchsia is moulded. Cement ail tlic narrow parts 
and pliuie them over the corolla. A purple centre may be 
used with red outer petals, or a scarlet centre and the long 
petals white ^ Sixe, double that of dUjpim. 

The remainder of the diagranu will be referred to in 
our next number, in which also we shall give ample 
directions for malcing the passion flower, German aster, 
China aster, arum, Canterbury bells, jasmine, ctmvol* 
vulus, cameua, and narcissus, and give some suggestions 
ss to grouphtgi 


PIGEONS. —IIP. 

VARIOUS BREEDS. 

Various Breeds of Pigeons.—dit these the foUowiog sra 
some of the more important:— 

‘I'he Carrier was so called from the cortainty and speed 
with which it returned to its home from strange and often 
far distant places, but it has long ceased to be used js • 
bearer of despatches. From the elegance of its shape and 
the compactness of its plumage the Carrier has been 
called the “ king of pigeons.” In site it is somewhat 
larger than the common bird. It hat wattles of naked 
white flesh (siatilar in nature to the comb of the cockj,^ 
extending from the lower part of the head to the middle 
of the upper chap, and usually two small protnberances 
of a similar kind arising from the lower chap; the eve is 
also surrounded by a circle of the like nature,generally as 
large at a shilling, but the greater the breadth of this, the 
more valuable will be the bird. To be pristd by the 
fancier, it should have the followii^ pointsThe bead 
should be flat, straight, and long. The wattle round the 
eye broad, circular, and uniform—this constitutes a 
“ rosc-eye the reverse, which marks a defective bird, is 
a *' pinch-eye.” The wattle upon the beak should be short 
and bro.ad, and protrude forward. The beak should be 
long, straight, and thick; an inch and a half is con¬ 
sidered a fair length. The neck should be long and thin. 
Carriers are in plumage sometimes white, blue, pied, and 
splashed, but more commonly dun or black, which are con¬ 
sidered good colours ; but blues are scarce, and on that 
account valued. 

The Homing Pigeon is the real modem Carrier of mes¬ 
sages, .and is quite' a different bird from the old Carrier, 
which has long lost any carrying powers. The Homing 
Pigeon has been perfected in Belgium, where it has been 
gradually evolved from a mixture, chiefly of the Dragoon, 
Owl, and Tumbler varieties, the birds being selected 
purely for their performance. Good Horning Pigeons will 
carry messages for 600 or 700 miles, and races of that 
distance occur on the Continent every year, some trains 
conveying thousands of birds to the station where 
they are to be liberated. There are also many races in 
England. 

The Tumbler takes its name from a trick it has of 
throwing somersaults backwards when on the wing ; it is 
a strong and lofty flier. Us body is small and short, the 
breast full, and the neck thin; the beak should be thin, 
the head round and short, and the eye clear pwl. The 
Tumbler may be of various colours—black, whit^ silver, 
dun, blue, red, or yellow. 

There arc several varieties of fancy birds derived fnmi 
the common Tumbler. One of the most prised of these 
is the Almond Tumbler, whose colour should be that of 
on almond shell, the brighter the better, with black and 
white on the ends of the qnill-feathers. It should have a 
short neck, and broad and prominent chest. The hys 
should be short, and well in the centre of the body, and 
the wings should droop to the ground. The head should 
be perfectly circular, and the eye in its centre^ and ^ 
near the top, as in the Carrier. The Almond Tumlm 
only reaches its full beauty of feather when it has moulted 
several times, and loses it in the decline of life, when Uie 
iflumage becomes mottled. The Ermitu Tumbler, an¬ 
other variety of the same breed, is so called from its 
black and white plumage. The Betid-paUi TusmUer has 
a clear white bend, and flight and tail-feathen of the anne 
colour; thf ranaining plumage is various. This bifd k n 
flier; 'BUuk or BhuJeardtd Tuu^ters have their 
general ^umage of those ceflours, varied by a long dash 
of white stretching down the throat from under Uie jawa. 
Tumblers are val^ (or their powen of fight. Fanciers 
ke^ a bod trained tq high flying, to teach die youngv 
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one*. ‘FUat they may not loM their power hf imitating 
bad exampteai they thould he apart from other 
piMOiBf arc flown once a day. 

THie mrtcmttm much reaembled the Carrier in shape, 
but vaa smaller, had a shorter neck, and less wattle round 
the beak and ejw. It hat long ceased to be known, and 
was, ta fact, a cross-bred Carrier, mployed when the 
true breed was s^ing scarce. also was 

The DragofiH, which der.res its origin from a cross 
bd iw een the Tumbler «id the Horseman. To be con. 
sidned handsome, it should have the beak and top of 
tte head ta shi^bt as almost to form a line. For snort 
fligiits the Dragoon is said to be more valued than the 
HtMiing Pigeon, but it cannot compete igirh the latter in 
•^oager distan^. The Ord^oon is excellent as a nurse 
and breeder. 

The Ltf^om Ruyt is a large variety; its plumage is 
close and compact; it carries its tail up; it nas a short 
Imi^ and bro^ chest The beak is snort, and hat a 
an^ wgttle over the nostrils; the upper chap projects, 

■ and round the eye is a circle of loose skin. Th^lumage 
is eithm red, white, black, mottled, or griuled. There are 
many varieties of Runts, as the Spanbh, Friesland, FrilU 
back. Lace, Finikin, Turner, &c., but the Leghorn is 
most valued. Runts generally are fair breeders, but t»d 
nurses, and it is well to place their eggs under bins which 
are more exemplar)* in this respect, as Dragoons, for 
instance. 

The TrwnfeUr resembles the Runt in shape, and is 
nearly as large. It owes its name to the sound it emits 
in spring, or, if it be Wghly fed, at other seasons. The 
kgs and feet of the Trum^er should be covered with 
feathers, and a tuft of feathers should spring from the 
root the beak—the larger the better. It thould have 
a pearl eye, a large round head, and black mottled 
plumage. 

The Laughtr is also named from its peculiar voice, 
which has been described as a “ prolonged broken utter* 
ance, not so sonorous as that of the Trumpeter, but more 
varied, sometimes resembling an Almond Tumbler stam. 
mering, and again rather the purring of the Turtle, and 
occasionally interrupted by one or more inspiratory 
‘ ahs.’" The Laugher is slightly smaller than the Runt, 
and is generally red or grey mottled. Neither this bird 
nor the Trumpeter is much in vogue; In fact, the breed of 
laughers was some years since allowed to die out, but 
has since been re.introduced hrom Mecca. 

• The English PouUr is said to be derived from a trots 
between the Hwseman and Cropper. From the tip of 
the beak to the end of the tail it thould measure at least 
eighteen inches. The crop should be laiw and circular. 
Birds pied with black, blue, red, or yellojy are most 
valued, and especially the last. The Pouter ought to 
stand erect, and not to touch the ground with its tail, and 
to be able to distend its crop with wind easily. 

The Fantaii or Broad-taiUd Shaker. The distinctive 
characteristic of this most elegant bird is described by its 
name. Tbe neck should be long and tapering, the breast 
nrominent, and the tail should contain from twenty-four 
to thirty-six feathers, and not more, or iu weight will Ik 
fto great to permit of its being carried erect, which is 
cssenliaL The usual and best colour is a |»ire white. 
A half-bred FaiUaii is known as a “Narrow-Uilcd 
Shftker ** 

The Artkamgel is a scarce and valuable bird ; the head 
and fore part of body are copper-coloured, and the 
w ytpastwW dark Uue; on the Iwad it n small crest of 

farthers* ^ . m a 

The JaeMa (fonnerly known as the CapitckfHt Jace, 
or Aw^ has^a frffl of inverted feathers running up foe 
nedtlo foe back of the head, and presenting a fonciful 
naoBiblaiioe to a monk's hood. In a good bird the rulT is 

and fTiBf'-*, and foe feathers of the lower port 


(called the ** chain O should be so long as to lap over in 
front. 

The Tarhit has the breast-feathers reversed uid stand¬ 
ing out in such a manner as to form a frill A good 
Turbit should have a full frill, a small round head, and a 
short beak. Its mncral shape is much like that of the 
Jacobite. The colours are various. 

The (>w/has a dose resemblance to theTurbit. It should 
have a round head, a short hooked beak, and a rose- 
shaped frill Blue and silver are considcreit the best 
colours. The Owl is of n foy wild nature, and a seduded 
place should be provided for its nest 

The A’«« has its head almost covered with a veil of 
white featherSf and for this to be large constitutes beauty; 
like the Owl, It it small in sire. The plumage is chiefly 
white, with rm, ydlow, or black on the head, wmgi^ and tail 

The Barb, another small pigeon, was fint derived from 
Itarbary. It has a small wattle, and a circle of thick akin 
of a pink colour round the eyes, which becomes laiver tifi 
the bird approaches itsfourth year. The best colour istdack'l 

The Mahomet has a short thick beak, and astnall black 
wattle, together with a small black circle round the eye 
the flight-feathers should be black, the remaining feathers 
black below and cream-coloured above. 

The Spot, in size and form is much like the common 
dove-house pigeon, which it also resembles in belnjg hardy 
and able to forage for itself. Hie |dumage is white, with 
the exception of the uil and an oval spot (whence the 
name) on the front of the head above the beak. Tail and 
spot are of the same colour, which may be red, blue, Mack, 
or yellow. 

The Magpie, a little-esteemed pigeon, Is so called from 
having an arrangement of white and coloured feathers 
someming like the bird of that name-the colour may Iw 
cither black or red. Though not now a Tumbler, it is 
said to be descended from we formcfiy famous Geimwi 
Mwpie Tumbiers. 

The Helmet has .1 white body and coloured tail, and also 
a cap or helmet ot colour on the hc.'i^t alxivc the eyes. 
This, also, is a biri rarely bred at the present day. 


ODDS AND KND.S. 

To preserve Flowers .—a j.w sufiiciently large to 
contain the flower to be preserved, and in the bottom 
place a lump of clay or some similar substance, in which 
the flower must Ijc stuck upright. Then pour in carefully 
fine dry sand till the flower is completely emlicddcd in it. 
This most be done very slowly and cautiously, so as not 
to disturb the leaves of the flower. Dried in this manner, 
flowers preserve their form and much of their colour fur 
many months, and are interesting and pretty for tbo 
winter decoration of rooms. This method is chiefly in use 
in Spain. 

Decoration 0 / Fans. —In addition to the mcihixls de¬ 
scribed in our article upon this subject, the following may 
lie practised. On fans of common white wotai, such as 
arc to be bought for a few pence, crests and moni^roms, cut 
from note-paper, may be tastefully arran^d and gurotined, 
and aftcTwards varnished over: we have seen some 
; .adorned in this manner, of which the effect was exceed- 
I ingly good. Or such fans may be more elaborately 
! decorated by the " ddcalcomanie” process, elsewhere 
; described in these pages. To fans with mounts of white 

R a beautiful iridescent appearance may be imparted 
ating a few drops of varnish on a vessel filled with 
' Water, insming the hin beneath the surface, and gra¬ 
dually mising it in such a manner as to cover the paper 
with foe thin film of varnish which will have wptiaA 
over the top of the water, and then drying iU 
Cramp m the Leg.—Pea effectual mcthotl of preventing 
cramp in the calves of the legs, which is so exceedingly 
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WOiUL-Oqfll. 

««.->The dengA tar, « 

^iven in our pment nmfeer, 

nnctice, be able generallv to prevent the fit comine on, and wifi be found very effective and convenient toewilu 
though its approach be between sipping and waxing. It is dme in separate squares, with rather fine point Im 
Persons subject to this complaint should have a board braid, but not quite so narrow a one as that udiidh baa 
fixed at the bottom of the bed, against which the foot been previously recranmended for the pbcket 4 iandDM!icl|fef, 
should be pressed when the pain commences. cap, sc; like these, however, it should have an open ete; 

T(f nmave Grease and Ink JtjpoCt.—'Crease, ink, or The bars may be plain er dotted, and when the pattmTis 


painful, is to stretch cut the keel of the leg as far as 
possible, at the same time drawing up the toes towards 
the body. This wffl fiwquently stop a fit of the cramp 


POINT LACE 

DtsigH for a So/a Cuskx 


after it has commenced, and any one wilL after a little cushion in point lace wmk is 



fruit stains, on cloth, silk, muslin, or any material, may 
be removed without any injury to the colour of the fabric 
by an application of spirits of ammonia and hartshorn. 

Cum .SYurcA—Make a pint of sUrch 
in the usual way, and add the follow* 
ing ;~.Pmir a pint of boiling water on 
two ounces of gum andne, im, having 
covered the jug, let it remain ajl night. 

The next day strain the gum water- 
into a bottle, and keep it ror use, A 
tablespoonfui of this stirred into a pint 
of starch will give an appearance of 
newness to materials^-whether white, 
black, or prtnted-'whcn nothing else 


To atOH AfarUe.--Ow part, finely* 
powdered chalk; one p«m, pumice- 
stone, and two parts, common soda, 
powdered. Sift all through a fine sieve, ' 

and mix with water: rub it over the marUe and the 
•tains will be removed; then wash with soap water. 

^ •SJfefAr, and rtvivo tk* 

Quding on Tic/nreframes, Monidiues, Take a 


necessarj- to be very cai^ul not to rub 
too «rd| otherwise portions of the gold leiU be itanoveds 
When the gilding Is perfectly clean and (raite dry, esue- 
rauy varnish over the surface with (be «*««w mudlige by 
means of a camd-hair pencQ of suitable ^ 


( completed, a fine point lace cord may be tacked round the 
edM of the design, the open portions of the latter beiw 
filled up with as great a variety of open stitches as possi¬ 
ble. A piece of braid forms the out¬ 
side of the square, and should be 
worked with the peari edge. 

To make up the sofa cushion, a pit- , 
low of ticking, eighteen inches square, 
and stuffed with feathers, must be 
nmde, and covered with crimson fur¬ 
niture velvet. This being completed, 
the quarts of lace, stitched together 
in diagonal rows, must be tacked on 
it, and so as to alternate the squares cc 
lace and the fAun velvet, as snown la 
Fig. 3. We lave given two designs ht 
the squares, Fi^ I and 3 , so that eidier 
a row of eacm may be plactsl ahev- 
nately, or the designs be ahenate ia 
each row, A thick crimson cot 4 
should be sewn round the edge of tbo 
cushion, and handsome tassels be ^aced at the corners. 

There is another mode of making up this cushion | vis.: 
to work a border from the design given (Fig. 4X which, wbea 
done, must be tacked on the wvet, and form, as It were, a 
frame, in the centre of which may be plac^ five lace 
squares, in the manner above described, but leaving the 
width of one square of |dain velvet between the faoraer 
and the squat^ all round them. The lace pan be eady 
removed for deaning. 

A very usefift fancy stiteb, and one that may be faitre- 
duced with gnat efied into all la« work, is bhat called by 
aoinetheItBcn-ititcb;ttytiHiers, Ti>tkiahpdiit It is done 
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«a follows .’-o'Work a row of plain overcast into the braid 
ratlwr loosely from left to right; then stretch back the 
thread and work another row oi overcast, taking in the 
stretched thread, and working a stitch between each of 
thoae in the preening row: then stretch back the thread 
again, and proceed in the same manner, overcasting and 
taking the thread back altcrnaicly untU tiic opening is 
filled up. This being an opaque stitch, so to speak, 
comet in well amongst the more open ones, and may be 
used for all designs successfully; indeed, we have seen 
some having tJie open parts entirely filled up with it— 
but we ccrtainlg think this a little heavy, and should 
rather recommend a partial use of it only. 


BEER, AND HOW TO BREW IT.—II. 

W'e presume that we shall best meet the wishes t. f the 
.readers of the Householxi Guide, if. in our dirci'ions 



t| % Tawwaat c, uummuiwx : Tvn-rjau 


for heesring, Ve give at foil kn^ the process of making 
sod • quMdsty of beer, and m such strengdi as is best 
suited to the ee^irements of the majority of nuddle<lass 
fomOies. It appears to ut diat fiifty*foor gallons srill be 


generally the most desirable brewing, of the quslitp 
usually sold by brewers at one shilling or one shilling 
and twopence—that is, with three bushels of malt and 
three pounds of hops. Wc give this as the most twefol 
standard; of course, to a larger or smaller quantity of 
to a greater or lesser strength, precisely the same treat* 
ment will be applicable, the extent and costliness of the 
plant and materials being proportionately varied. 

Whether it be l^ettcr that the whofo of the beer brewed 
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should be of one strength, or that part should be mode 
stronger than the remamder, it a matter for individual 
judgment. We believe that in most families the former 
course will be found really more cconmnical. At, how* 
ever, tome persons mav prefer the opposite, we have 
shown how eighteen gallons may be maoe at Mrong ale, 
and the remaining thmy-six as small beer ; the whole can 
be mixed togetbff, if desired, before putting it into the 
barrels. 

/Vtor/.—The “plant * (as the litensils far brewing are 
technicadly calleo) required for fifty-four gallons, will 
consist of a cimper which will hold twenty-two gallons. 
For brewing a&tu, a larger t»se might, in some rMoei^ 
be more convenient; but we give tnis as one wtuca dfil 
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an*w«r flut end nilBdenttywril, nndalwte feiiiid fteeful 
for ether bouMhoUt Inirpoeei. 'fhe cost Of such n comer 
%ritl be, with ^ng. about £4. A third of this sum 
will buy a boiler of tinned iron, wbkh w^ in most 
resDKts, be equally good, but will take longer to boil, 
and more fueC A forty-^lon mash-tnb and an under- 
InckfasmaHer tub to receive the worts), ; ferment* 
ing.tHO (tbirty-sia gallons) and two coolers (shallow tubs) 
£i 5$. : sieve for straining hops, sieve-test, mash-rower, 


jtM ijj»* The nricea here given atepof course, merely 
approximate. They will vary in different districts. Ser* 
vieeable articles may frequently be bought at auctttm 
•ales for much less than the ]^ces quoted, Brewing 
plant suffers little from wear and tear, and wiU, if weU 
cared for, last a lifetime. Between times of use, the 
tubs should be stored away in a cool place, where they 
will not be exposed to draughts, which would cause 
the wood to shrink. Before Imng used they should be 
soaked for a day or two to prevent leakage, scalded with 


eaoMrwiU be empty, and rnust be hUed with the mO. 
with tUny-six gnium of water a secoqdi auM iiiiltm 
made, and this may be used at a still higher tennMtmtpg, 
us high ns 174*, ‘lliisrDash must be Airredandoirn^ 
up like the former one. Two pounds of biqss mbpt oe 
broken up and thrown into the copper, which muft he 
made to boil; the boiling should be continued fat an 
hour, and rapidlv,or the beer will not be clear. When 
the wort approaches the boiling point, and afterwards tSl 
the bops are boiled down, it must be cmalantly tthlld 
with the mash-rower. At the end of die hour, the tweaiw 


Cleaning them; they also must be scalded and tamed 
down on the bongholes, that every drop of water may run 
off. If they have become tainted—that is, have acquired 
a bad taste through partial decomposition of the wood, 
they must be filled with water and quick-lime, or with 
hot water and walnut-leaves, and allowed to stand several 
days; or the heads must be taken out, and straw burnt | 
in them. Some persons, to insure thorough cleaning,' 
insist that the heads should always be taken out of 
barrels ^forc filling. New casks should be soaked in 
a hot brine of salt and water. The illustrations on the 
■receding page represent some of the utensils used in 
brewing. 

The mash-tub should be placed on a bench or trestle 
high cnougn to bring its bottom on a level with the top 
of the underbade. 'I'lic wicker basket, called the tap- 
wad, must be fixed within, its opening brought against 
Che spigot-hole, and the strings drawn through and 
secured by driving in the spigot. The copper should be 
filled with water over night, and the fire lighted and 
banked up. The brewer should rise early, and he will | 
find the water far advanced towards boiling. When it 
boils, half must be ladlett into the mash-tub and half into * 
Che underback, and the copper re-filled. W.ait till the ! 
water has cooled to 160®, which will occupy from twenty I 
to twenty-five minutes. As a thermometer cannot always [ 
be used in family brewings, an old woin.'in's “rule of I 
thumb "may be adopted, and the water considered cool j 
enough when the steam can so far be blown aside as to 1 
allow the brewer to see his face in the water. The malt 
(three bushels) must then be poured into the mash-tub. 


into the coders, ■ 

In large breweries the cooling is now uiually accom¬ 
plished ov pouring the hot wort mto sh|Uow vats, throng 
which cold water is conducted in metal pipes, in fatmly 
brewing, it must be done by pouring small quantities of 
the wort into shallow tubs, and placing them in open 
air. Care must be taken that no rain fails into the wort, or 
the beer will not keep. The cooling must be done quickly, 
or a change, known as “foxing,” will take place, and give 
a disagreeable flavour to the beer. The nature of tliis 
change we shall explain by-and-by, when we deal with 
the theory of brewing. The second mash should stand 
two hours; twenty gallons should then be run off and 
boiled an hour, as before, with the spent hops and half 
a pound of fresh ones. The remaining wort may be next 
drawn off, and a pailful of boiling water thrown on to wash 
the grains. Another twenty gallons of wort will now be 
obtained ; this will also h.ive to be boiled its hour with 
the spent hops and the remaining half pound of fresh 
ones. Some persons boil small beer two hours ; it must 
be strained and cooled in the same manner as the ale. 
When the whole of the wort has Ijccn drawn off the mash, 
the grains should be removed and the tub washed out 
with boiling w.iter ; it will be required for fermenting, 
and the underback can now be matfe use of as a cooler. 

We now come to that p.'irt of the procesatwhich requires 
the greatest care—the fermentation. Before being fer¬ 
mented, the wort must in summer be allowed to cool as 
low as the weather will jicrmit, unless it should be und^ 
60®; and in winter to the warmth of new milk ; it must 
then be poured into the fcrmenting-iim, and the yeast 
mixed in. For fifty-four gallons of wort, one pint of 
fresh yeast is sufficient; if not quite fresh, rather more ; 
stale yeast should not be used. Some persons insist that the ' 
veast should be from beer of the same quality as that to 
be fermented. The fermentation must be watched ; as it 
proceeds, the temperature of the Iiecr will rise; it may 
perhaps rise too high, and the fermentation become too 
rapid. If so, it must be checked. The temperature 
of the wort should not in warm weather be higher than 
that of the atmosphere, indeed, never more than ya*; it 


mash thoroughly »tined with the mash-rower in such i 
a manner that the whole of the malt may he completely 1 
wetted : then cover it up closely with molt wckf. When 
the copper again boils, sixteen gatUms the water must 
be ladled into the underback and left to cool as before, 
and then poured into the mash. This time the water 
may be two or Uiree degrees hotter than befrare. The 
mash must be again well stirred and covered up. When 
^ copper boils a third time, the water must be ladled 
JDM the fennenting-tun, and a fourth twenty gallons 
boiled. After the mash has stood three hours, tu spigot f 
may be withdrawn, .and the liquor, now known as wort 
or sweet-wort, allowed to flow. The first pailful or two 
will be thick, and must be poured gently back on the 
mash ; twenty gallons will run off, and as the copper wdl 
by this liave boiled a fourth time, and the water will 
■gain have been ladled out into the fermenting-tuo, die 


In cold weather the wort is liable to take a chill, and 
fermentation must then be encouraged by covering up the 
tun. 

On tte following morning the yeast should be skimmed 
off (it will have formed a kind of cauliflower-head over thds 
tuns), and the beer poured into the barrels. Here the 
fermentation will continue, and yeast-spouts must be 
used to carry off the yeast as it works from rte bunghtdes. 
As soon as the fermentation ceases, put the bungs lightly 
in, and tighten them three or four days afterwards. The 
quantity of water we have directed to be used win have 
given eighteen gaHons of ate and thirty-six gallons of 
small becr,if>the runnings have been kept separate; and 
m that case the ale will be fit to drink in fro^ four to six 
months, and the small beer in three weeks or a montK 
If the whole has been mixed together, it win be ttsufy ia 
le» than three mmtfas, * 
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WILD I’LANTS SOMETIMES USED AS 
FOOD.—II. 

TbB foOowiiig wild plants am sotnetimes made available 

as salads:— 

The Salat/ Bunut {Poterium saM^uisorba) is most 
common on diy chaikylsoils: it thrua-s up a stem fifteen 
inches h^h, with flowers of a greenish yellow, tinged w'ith 
nwple, in Julv. The leaves have scimcwh.it the taste 
lad smell of the cucumber. It was formerly sometimes 
sown with clover as a herbage plant. 

The Lad/s Smock (CardamiM pratensu) is well known 
in moist meadows by its faint pinky white flowers, pro* 
duced in May. The leavc^ form an agreeable salad, and 
* resemble American cress. 

S/omt CroP^ or Orpine {Sedum Utepkium), belongs to 
a family of succulents which grow on b.ire rocks. I'te 
leaves are eaten in salads like purslane, and arc not con¬ 
sidered inferior to it by the French. Uy some it is 
pickled in the same manner as samphire. 

Samphire {Crithmum man'/imum) grows on rocky 
clifls av the sca*shorc, or on dry stone walls, the leaves 
are fleshy, and the flower-stems about eighteen inches high. 
It bears a yellow blossom in August, and it was formerly 
highly prizra for salads and pickles, and is still used. 

Sea Bindweed {Convolvulus soldanella) abounds on 
sea-shores. The tender stalks are used chiefly for pickles. 
Like watercress, it is considered wholesome fur those who 
suffer from chest diseases. 

Sweet Cicely {Scandix odorata ).—The leaves of this 
plant were formerly used in the same manner as chervil, 
the green seeds were also ground and mixed with lettuce 
or other cold salads, to which they imparted a warm 
agreeable taste. 

The Buckshorn Plantain, or Star of the Earth {Plan- 
taga coroHopus), grows in sandy soils, and is common 
on the sea-shore. It is a low spreading plant, producing, 
from May to August, short spikes of starry flowers. The 
growth is singular, the rccumixrnt stems pressing closely 
on the grouna* It has a somewhat rank and disagreeable 
smell, but was formerly cultivated as common cress. 

• The Ox-eye Daisy {Chrysanthetnum leut anthemum) is 
common in ilry pastures. The leaves spring immediately 
from the root, the flower-stem rises from two to three feet 
high, and blossoms in June and July with yellow discs ami 
white rays. The young leaves were formerly in much 
repute among the lUlians as salads. 

The Common Sorrel {Bumex ace/tua) is a well-known 
weed in pastures, and has long been cultivated (sec page 
31 of this volume). In Ireland it is much eaten with fish. 

The IV/ld Gariic, or Crow Onion {Allium vineale), is 
frequently found in stiff arable land, and |«semblcs the 
common onion in miniature. The young tops arc eaten 
as salad by the peasantry in some districts, and the roots 
are used in hot pickles. 

The following wild plants may be applied to a number 
of miscellaneous domestic purp^s. 

The Butterwart{PinguicHla w^m), which grows in 
bony places, has somewhat the same action as rennet. 
InTapund and the north of Sweden it is usual to pour 
^iHc, new from the cow, on the leaves of this plant, which 
impart to it the consistency of cream; it is then strained 
and laid aside two or three da)-! till it acquires a certain 
acidity. New leaves arc not needed when a fresh supply 
of thickened milk is required, for a spoonful of the out is 
suflikient to coagulate iL and the process may then be 
roofted any numb>>r of times. 

Tbe young shoots of Common Heath {Erica vulgaris) 
may be iised as a subetitute for malt in brewing. The 
Inhabitantslela and }ura make a pleasant drink by 
■sing two-thirds of this material to one-third of mak. 

Com Parjftip^ {Heraelemm spkcndylium). —The foot¬ 
stalks of the rukal leaves of this plant are gathered by 


the inhabitants oi Kammchatka in the bcfinning of JuIk 
j and the acrid rind removed ; they are then dtm in the 
sun, and laid up in the shade in bogs. In this state they 
arc covered with a ycUew saccharine effervescence, which 
tastes like liquorice, and is greatly relished. The Russians 
distill an .ardent spirit from their stalks. In Foland and 
Lithuania a kind of ale is brewed from the seeds and 
leaves. 

The Speedwell {leroHim spicata), and the Spring-grass 
' {Antkoxanthum tuidratnm), are considered to make good 
’ substitutes for tea; and Betony {B^oniea officina/is), 
I which has a slightly intoxicating quality when fresh, is 
said by some to possess all the merits and none of the 
defects of the Gilnese leaf. 


HOUSEHOLD AM US EM ENTS.—XXV. 

RAO.tTELI.E {ivutiuued/nm b- 14 *)- 
To undersUnd how to play the game scientifically, th# 
player must, as with all scientific studies, learn the 
technical terms that are used in the sricnce. 

I. The ball played upon is the “ object-ball." 

3. A stroke uy which the player strikes his own ball 
from any part 01 the table on to another ball, witcnce it 
Ixiunds at an angle on to a third ball, striking the two 
bulls, is a “cannon ” (Fig. t), 

3. When the player fails to strike the object-bail with 
his own ball, it is a “ miss.*' 

4. When the player's ball i-uns into a cup, or is forced 
off the t.-ible without hitving first struck another ball, that 
stroke is a “ coup.” 

5. If the player strikes, his own ball or the object-ball 
so as to make it rebound, after contact, into a cup, it is n 
''double and it is a “double double" if a ball strikes the 
side of the board, colled the “ cusbiun,” bounds from one 
side to the other, and then rebounds into 11 cup. This 
stroke, like the ordinary double, may )>■ made either with 
the player's boU struck against the object-ball, or with the 
object-ball after > ncussion with the player's ball. 

0. A " side stroke " is ni idc liy tlie (ilaycr striking his 
own ball mure nr less on cither side, according to the 
direction he desires it to take. 

7. When the ball is struck by the cue below the centre 
of the ball, it is a “low stroke.’ 

8. When the ball is struck above the centre of the ball 
it is a “ high stroke.” 

<). A “ following stroke ” is made by giving the ball a 
quick push, which c.iuses tlic placer's ball to follow in the 
immediate direction taken by the obicct-ball. 

10. A “ full stroke" is mwe by the player striking his 
own ball on to the centre of the object-balC 

II. When a stroke is made contrary U> the rules of the 
game, it is called a “foul stroke," and this may be done 1^ 
the player touching his own or any other ball with his 
band or cue during the time it is rolling; or when the 
player fails to strike his own ball fairly from iu position 
to a di.stancc of more than two inches ; or when a player 
touches his opponent's ball with hand or cue ; or when 
he in any wilful way arrests the roll of either boil} or 
when lie wilfully knocks the ball olT the uble. 

1 2. The “ player's " or “ striker's ball" is the boH {flayed 
with, or belonging, for the time being, to the player. 
Every stroke is a “ hazard," and strokes ore distinguished 
at hazards and cannons (see paragraph 2). It is a “ losing 
hazard” when the player's own ball is forced into one at 
the nine cups after contact with any other ball ; and a 
“ winning hazard ” when the ball played u|»n is forced 
into a cup after contact 

13. A “ twiu" or “screw” is nude by striking the ball 
low with a sudden pull back of the hand, which causes the 
{flayer’s ball either to stop or return to the point whence 
tt was struck after concussion with the object-bolL 
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The cue, in thie gim& it held hghtly between die finger 
and thumb, and the ball simply struck in the centre, hap> 
hasard, into a cup; but players of the rame of billiards 
when playing bagatelle, naturally introduce the strokes 
used atbuliards, and, forcertoin strokes, hold the cue as 
a billiard player would hold it; and these idayers have a 
great advantage over those who only play bagatelle by 
pushiiw about the balls. 

Ladws are not unfrcqucntly billiard players, and they 
may learn to be good, scientific bagatelle players; and by 



following these hints and directions, in a short time join 
the most experienced players. 

To play well, the cue must not be simply held lightiv 
between finger and thumb, but in a position that will 
allow the strokes to be scientifically made. 

The 1^ hand must be firmly laid upon the table, 
about six or seven inches from the ball to be struck ; the 
wrist and the ends of the fingers alone touching the table, 
the knuckles raised, the palm hollowed, and the thumb 
elevated, so as to form a rest or bridge for the cue. 



ris. 4. ris. s- 


The arm ifiiould be almost close to the side, bat per> 
fectly free t the cue held almost horuontal with the top 
of the table, and the eye fixed on the bidl to be struck, 
as shown in our previous illustration. 

After giving a r^iid glance at the object'ball, and tha 
instantaneously at your own, make your strdke fturlv, 
fully, and by one siiifie impulse, in the centre of the bau 
To do this, poim the cue to the ball, withdraw it about 
four or five inches, and make the stroke Csitly from- the 
diottlder, and not menfiy from the elbow. Accustmn 
yourself to take the sight of ^e ball, and make the stroke 
without lingering, but avoid striking the ball too hard. 
Many of the stnures depoid as much on ttren^asdirec* 
tioa, end the ball should be Jilnml, net pudied, exeepliag 
for the following ball strdee, or vdieit tiK bafi Is doseto 
^ side of the board; it is then necesanry to give it n 
slightly pushing motion. 

If you strike the baU too hard, y«Mbceektfiroa||h the 
tegular aiMlea tif bdda I if you |day too ‘ you 


fafi. hi aeadieg the boll udiete yon kheaded.. For dm 
fonowing ttrokc, the cue must be pointed h^ and the 
ball struoc consideniUy above its centre with a fiow^ 
motioa of the arm, so as to produce a sort of pwi^ 
forward blow. The higher you strike it the man swiftfy 
it will travel; the lower you strike it the more dowly 
will it progress. 

In rig. 3, a shows the position of the cue fortbe central 


Tlf.6. 



stroke; position of the cue for a following stroke; r, 
Fig. 3, position of the cue for a twist; if, Fig. 4, position 
of the cue for a twist when one boll is near another. 

Dividing the Balts (Figs. 5 and 6).—It has been men¬ 
tioned Wfore, that according as you strike the objcct-ball 
full in its centre, or more or less on one or other of its sides 
horizontally, so is its direction, and that of your own ball 
determinea. This is called dividing ike halls. By a Jult 
hallos stroke, is meant one in which the point of impact* 
between each ball is full, complete, and perfectly m the 



centre of both, r, Fig. 5. By n tkree^narter hall to meant 
one in which the string mD coven about three ports oA 
the oljert-ball at the moment of contact, d, Fig. 6; xlustf 
halt, to one on which about half of the circnmfiermice m 
the object-ball is covered by the opposing half of the 
other, c. In a stroke of this kind, each ball pursues a 
cormponotng direction in of^she angles. A attarier^ 
halt is one in which the points of impact ate sbU more 
narrowly defined, di and an eig^ktk, or fine hall, to n 
stroke m whi^.tne baDs merdly toudi and ghmoe awsnr. 

Angles ^ Bagatelle Beard.— ^Tha dbeetiaa of me 
morion produced in n movable elastic body, pro j ected 
against n body that to fixed and at rest, to simide and 

* AdtorgrrSMotf bfhtpv^sfswbBHtoodwdhytbealhK 
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dtteniiiiute,«idte^beQiukralldievmrietieiofvdocity An gaminatiwi of the dwynu will Aw tho lawnwr 
fBd pn^ectkai. Hue te*ctk« wiU iawiably the edvanteges of striidiig ue objcct-baU on H« eiik t 

omud th^ actioii, lud be the counteipait thereof; or, in tiw wune native effects nre inoduced whether you sb^ 
oner words, tkw course of the body, after contact, mil be one or other side of Um balL If you strike on die right 
^ counter]^ of the motion oripnally imparted to it $ i side of the oh}ect<ball, your own ball tahoi die riffht 


hence the apsle of reflectioa must unifomily be equal to | hand angle; if on the ldt,die left angle. In dividoig tM 
the angle of Incidence, Ftg. 7. Thus the baU, a, pro -1 ot^t-ball, the player is lopptned to strike his own baS 
“ "i against the cushion (the side of the board), at D,! in the centre, or nea^ so; but as the oli^t-bi^ is 


ning with the line r—drawn through the point of con-' always ai 
'■ gact-i-tne angle atD, will be returned in the direction l> ! own bait, 
fi forming the corresponding angle Dr/ In making i 
angles it must always oe remembe^ that the least devia-' 
tion from the stroke in the centre of the ball will produce a ’ 
corresponding deviation in the angle ; and the strength \ 
with which the ball is struck will haveb tendency to vary : 
the return angle. The best 
way to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the angles of 
the board is to begin with a 
single ball, and strike it from 
point'to ^int, marking the 
direction token .it its depar¬ 
ture from the cue's point, and 
its reflection afrer striking 
the cushion. Without a good 
knowledge of the angles, the 
game cannot be played with 
certainty ; it may M amusing 
without scientific exactness 
on the p.irt of the players, 
but if a stroke or a series of 
strokes can be made with 
ni.ithcmatical accuracy the 
interest of the game is greatly 
increased. 

Tke Ohjfci’lniU Dividfii 
Angles. — I. The full ball. 

Fig. II :—If the player’s ball 
be struck accurately in its 
centre on to the centre of the 
object-ball, they liolh pro¬ 
ceed in the same dirc*ction. 

•3. The half ball, Fig. 10 :— ,* 

In this stroke the angles arc 
ct)ual to each other, and lioth 
balls travel at about the same 

speed. If the object-ball is struck by the plsyc'’^ ball, 

.ind the stroke covers h^df the ball, ihc object-b. il will 
be driven to c, and the player’s ball to 1/. 3. The three- 

quarter ball. Fig. 13: —The striker’s ball covers about 
three parts of the object-ball, and the former takes the 
direction of one of the dottol lines, to e, d, e,/, or g, and 
the object-ball proceeds to k. Just aedbraing to the 
strength at which the striker’s ball is struck does it take 
the direction indicated. If it be struck very hard, it flics 
to c; if the stroke be of more moderate strength, it is 
deflected from hs original course to d; if stilt more 
gently, it takes the line of e; and more gently still, that 



at a greater distance ftom the player than his 
own bail, very much depends on die accuracy widt whi<^ 
he draws an inu^nary Ime through the frurmer, so as to 
cover it just sufficiently with the latter. Consideratde 
uncertainty muat therefore arise as to the esaet division of 
the object-^l; and it has been found that the better 
plan is to divide the player's own biUi, which is just under 

his eye. This division of the 
play^s bail is a modem in¬ 
troduction, known by the 
name of side stroke; and 
by its use ail the effects b«s. 
longing to the division of the 
objeci-b.ill may be obtaineff 
with greater certainty. 

Tke Side SU ^.—This 
stroke is made by striking 
the ball with the cue on the 
side on which it is intended 
to go after contact with the 
object-ball. This is impera¬ 
tive. The side stroke does 
not take the proper effect till 
the biill comes into concus¬ 
sion with another ball or the 
cushion. When the ball is 
struck, on either the right or 
the left side, the scientific 
effect nf the stnike is to re¬ 
move til'- - xis or travelling 
centre oi the bail a little to 
the right or left; or, in fact, 
to lower (ho centre of gravity, 
and to slightly impede its 
progress. As tlie ball leaves 
the cue, it travels on this 
false axis till it comes Into 
cuntaci with another object 
When that contact takes place, the natural roil of (he 
ball i* resumed, and it flics off from the point of Im- 
ijact by a sharper or more acute angle than it would 
nave done had it licen struck full in the centre, and the 
object-ball had been divided. The side stroke mutt 
not be made by a very hard or heavy blow; the more 
gentle the stroke, consistent with the object intended 
and the distance to be travelled, the greater the cer¬ 
tainty of execution, and it will be observed that the bafl 
progresses more rapidly at the desired angle after impact 
with the object than Innore. This arises mim the greater 
freedom with which the l»all travel* on its natural centre. 


of f; but if struck below its centre, it returns at the ■ In making the side stroke, the hand must lie slightly in- 


angle g; the object-ball in each case proceeds in the dined to the contrary angle that the biill is wishtm to 
dircetJon of the line k. 4. The quarter ball. Fig. 14 : assume after impact, and the motion of the hand must be 
—The quarter toll causes the angle taken by the object- accompanied in making the .stroke with a slight and* 
toll to be mwe acute, while that assumed by the striiccr’s almost imperc^ible, but instantaneous, turn of the 
is less so than in the last case, but the angle is wrist, Fig. 9, The side stroke and the division of the 
wider than before. 5. The eighth, or fine hall, Fig. is; object-ball accomplish precisely the same result—n.imcly, 
—In this strolre the reverse to that observed in the three- to produce the necessary angles of departure for the bails 
quarter ball takes place ; and instod of the striker's after impact one with the other. As a general rule, when 
baA Mng deflected at an acute angle, it is the object-; you wish your own ball to fly off at a Articular angle, it 
ball whiefa takes the direction shown by the dotted lines.; is best to use the side st^e; but you wish to drive 
T^ stroke is called the cut, and is very useful. 6. The the object-ball in a particular direiaion, then It is best to 
venr fine toll, Fig. 8The player usually strikes his divide the toll played on. If you make the side stroke 
ball very easily, so as to reduce the angle as much as ' with too hard a blow, you defeat the Intended object, and 
posailde. * your ball runs off in toe opposite angle. Either of tifeso 
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■pace* may be stnidc, and every point gives the ball a 
different direction. 

When in some measure acquainted with the direction 
taken by the ball struck from various parts of the table, 
the player may begin to practise with mrce balls, and try 
cannons; anti the best way to do this is to place one 
ball at the top of the board near the spot, b (Fig. i, page 
1^), and another near the side; then play from <r, and it 
will be easy to strike both hills if the object-ball be cor¬ 
rectly struck. Striking two balls with one ball is a cannon. 

In playing the game of bagatelle, the first and most 
easily acquired strokes are winning hazards, for which it 
is seldom necessary to use the side stroke at all, because 
without you put sufficient force on your own bail it is 
nearly impossible to reckon, with anything like certainty, 
on the direction taken by the object-ball, especially at 
long distances; but when you strike your own ball full 
and divide the object-ball, then you may fairly calculate 
upon certain results; for if the ball you play upon be 
properly struck, it must go into the cup aimed at 

When you have made your stroke, wait till the ball 
stops, ana either proceed with your game, if you have 
scored or allow your adversary to strike, without remark. 
Always endeavour to make the stroke with some object in 
view, and if neither cannon nor hazard present themselves, 
then play for safety. Do not play carelessly, and never 
despair of winning a game; but do not try after difficult 
cannons or hazards when your end may be gained by more 
easily-executed strokes. Avoid the too frequent use of 
the side stroke, anticipate the conseouenceof every stroke, 
and play accordingly. Stand well oehind your ball, and 
make your stroke without hesitation or fear. . Some 
players are so well versed in the handling of the cue, that 
they can fill every hole with the nine balls in one trial 


INCIDENTS IN CHILD-LIFE. 

HO.ME, THC FIRST SCHOOU 

Certain events arc liable to occur in childhood which, 
^though merely passing incidents, affect the mind, and 
influence health to an extent which demands particular 
consideration. All the pleasures which children enjoy, 
the sufferings they endure, the privations, pastimes, and 
pursuits which constitute the common course of events 
in daily life, are more or less calculated to stamp the 
character with an indelible brand, to incline to goM or 
evil courses in proportion as such occurrences are more 
or less frequent, and rightly or wrongly interpreted. 
Whether with intention, or olherwise, the scenes which 
are enacted continually before the eyes of children, are 
those from which the most lasting impressions arc derived. 
At first a mere spectator, the »ild speedily becomes an 
actor in precisely the same scenes as he has witnessed, 
and the example of his earliest associates is naturally the 
guide by whicn he shapes his course. 

In the strictest sense of the word, the unwritten lessons 
thus acquired constitute practical education, and the 
home of a child is his first school . 

Whilst there is no need, in educating the young, to 
point out vices and errors which do not ordinarily bes^ 
the tender age of childhood, there is an opposite plan to 
be avoided. Many tendeivnearted and htgnly conscien* 
tious parent^ wishing that the world were different from 
what It is, are apt to oring up their children in a manner 
which comidetely unfits them for the contest they must 
necessarily engage in. Lamenting die existence of evil, 
th^ pretend to ignore its presence; tmctmscious that 
moral courage is sttenethenra by use, they endeavour to 
remove every temptation wbidi may poosibly prove a 
stumbling-block from their children's patm Inexperienced, 
untried, uninitiated in the commonest dupUcHies which 
evtrywhort abound in mixed sodely, the children of 


the above well-meaning parrats are moet lidik to tn. 
The first few hours a boy, hitherto closely lesttaioed at 
home, passes in a public school, far tnstandfc, suffices to 
show the discrepancy between home piMepts uul school 
practice and be is consequently more likdy than not to 
plunge into the follies and vices of the new sjffiete in a spirit 
of excess. By anticipating the probaUe tempuuions to 
which a novice in every pursuit a life must inevitably be 
exposed, the bitterness of actual mqietiettce may be 
lessci^ if not totally avoided. ^ 

Children cannot be taught too early that they aiv 
responsible beings, and that in a great measure their 
health and happiness are in their own keepiiig. Any 
event that is capable of exciting interest in the mind 
children is deserving of being made clear to their under¬ 
standings. The nature of all pursuits in which they arc 
eagerly engaged should be viewed in all their various 
aspects—whether producing pain or pleasure, hajqiiness 
or misery. In this way only can children be fitted to 
live in the world with enlarged sympathies and discern¬ 
ment of the true nature of things, the dizzying heights 
of success and the despondency of failure being uike 
guarded against by initiatory training. 

As far as it is possible of .iccomplishment, it is desirable 
that children should live in their homes as though the 
narrow sphere were really the outside world. In ail 
matters relating to their rights of possession, in their 
dealings with one another, and in their personal bearing 
towards the different members of a housenold, they should 
be taught to ot»erve rules which regulate the actions of 
their elders under similar circumstances. 

As a general fact, being at home, surrounded by one’s 
relatives and domestics is apt to be regarded as a 
favourable opportunity of having one’s own way, irre- 
metive of the rights, tastes, and condition of others. 
Children are very quick to catch these impressions and to 
act upon them. 

With regard to the moral principles to be enforced, it 
is unnecessary to say that aU pre^ration for life should 
be essentially Christian in its nature. Success without 
honour should be regarded from the outscFof a practical 
career as worthless. And here it may not be out of place 
to remark that in the absence of more minute rules fos 
individual guidance, public opinion should be consulted. 

Happily the present utterances of the above voice are 
sounder on most social and political subjects than in any 
preceding period of our histoiy, and consequently, the con¬ 
tradiction between moral pr^ept and actual practice is 
greatly lessened. At the same time, there is hardly a 
profession, trade, or calling in life exempt from flaws, and 
drawbacks to those engaged in such pursuits. In selectii^ 
a business or profession for young people, these flaws 
should not be ignored, but should be candidly avowed, 
and their real nature explained. As a ^ort road to 
fortune, many dishonest practices are apt to be gioss^ 
over under the specious designation of’'tricks of tra^,* 
or what not. The aim of teachm should be to describe 
these practices as defects which right-minded men, enpwed 
in similar fwrsuits, strive to cramcate from their calling. 
Of course, if a boy constantly liean his parent leJiHcing 
oyer a stroke of business, effected by the aid « these«, 

tricks, nis estimate of his parent’s mercantile moraUty 
will necessarily be low; and on the first occasion, when 
high ^ndples of honest dealing are dilated cm by the 
sanye lips, the value of the ksson will be comuderably 
diminiaaedi In the same way a girl that observes her 
mother constantly neglectful of housdmld duties, in the 
pursuit of vain pleasure, will be naturally indtoed to 
consider the all'^engrossing, distant sphere of actioa more 
important for a woman to figure in tbu hom&life. 

Whatever may be the occasion of the lesson, the utmost 
care should be taken not to depress the yoii^at zriLnd. 
Seif-confidenc* and eemrage are fixe gimrfest aida to 
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meetm In every pamit. To duhewten a chOd in bu wanted in a hairy. Its depth may be from she to eight 
wiUbst SchefKs of refiirai or adf-advaocment, is to chill’ inches, as no moro fat nero be put in than odll finny 
his sympathies; to say diat anvAii^ is impossible^ is to cover the anicle to be fried, and which may be laid on 
curb his energies. Rmher let him try, and should fisilure the wire-bottormd strainer for pluncing in the fist and 
mih, give him hope that the desired end may yet be taking out. The handles, both of the pan and the 
adiiev^ if not bv his personal strength alone, by die strainer, should be tipped with wood. A small wire 
united enorts of the many who may be of his way of basket, also with a woMen-tipped handle, will be found 
dunking. useful for frying small tender things, as whitebait, smelt^ 

’% vBhwUe aid to enlargement of the mind in young gudgeons, parsley, and vegetables divided into small 
q)iildreis^ consists in their being present a'hen questions portions. 

concerning popular movements, political changes, and In a common dwllow frying-pan, small tender objeetz 
matters atTecting the welfare of society generally, are ' are apt to break and become sod^n with grease. By 

being discussed. An opportunity is thus afibrded for j plunging them in boiling fat, their outside it set, and 

diem to learn the history of their own times, and to forms a crust; their substance becomes fiim, and when 
, imbibe the spirit of ihoughs peculiar t</their days, which takm out they arc crisp and dry. This is how suburban 
is too often denied children educated at schools far away Parisian restaurants make such relishing fries out of 
fitom home. river fish, such as dace, roach, bleak, and gudgeon. It is 

In all that pertdins to the intellectual culture of boys necessatv to have the fat hot enough, ^ause boilitq; 
under the parents’ roof, girls should be joint sharers, grease does not penetrate the solid articles of food that 
Now-a-days, more than in any previous time, it is essential are plunged in it, but shuts itself out at once 
that tbh mental training of the gentler sex should be subject forming a brown case all over their surface. 'Die natund 
to the same rules of disci,>linc as are considered salutary juices inside do the rest, swelling the thing fried bv theh^ 
for youths who have to make their way in the world. If partial conversion into steam, if left too long in tm fat, 

wirnien aspire to share the toils hitherto undertaken they will first be dried up, and then scorched and burnt, 

safely by men. they should not shrink from the studies That the fat is hot enough may be known by letting Mf 
which have made men, as a rule, more accurate reasoners, 1 drop of water fall upon it ; if it splutters and dances, all 
close observers, and precise workmen than women. In i is right. A better way is to try it with a strip or thin 
families composed of boys and girls, the utmost indulgence I slice of crumb of bread. If it speedily turns of a golden 
is usually displayed towards the weaknesses and short- brown, you may ^gin frying at once, remembering that 
comings of sisters—their whims are humoured, and their things do very quickly, and cannot be left a minute. Even 
caprices forgiven, to an extent which implies that the a three or four pound fish will speedily be done enough, 
exercise of petty tyranny over brothers and male relatives and have acquired the tinge which brings the water into 
is the natural prerogative of women. The concessions so your mouth. 

liberally granted on the one side, will, however, probably Inexperienced cooks will be frightened at the 
be withdrawn, provided the contemplated changes in of fat requir^; but it may be made to serve several 
our social system are carried into effect If the parents times, if strained and pourro into covered jars, to keep 
aim at their daughters becoming the rivals of men in out dust, as soon as the frying {• done. Of course, fat 
arduous pursuits, whether of mind or physical labour, which has once fried fish will be reserv*”! for fish alone; 
they should no longer observe the wide distinction which the same of ftu for vegetaMei and sweet things, as fritters, 
has hitherto characterised the peculiar education of girts, pancakes, &c. (Jooo frying fat can be obtaiiiM from the 
Much of the indulgence formerly considered due frmn top of broths and sou^ when cold. To clarify it boil 
boys to girls should, in this case, cease to be enforced, on and skim it, and then pour it off, leaving in the vessel any 
die principle that equal rights impose equal duties. sediment or liquor there may be at the bottom. Sweet 

Tnat a more practical aim might be observed with pork-lard makes excellent frying fat; butter is more ex¬ 
advantage in the education of women than has generally pensive and, as well as oil, will be saved for meagre day» 
been the rule, no one can doubt. In this view it is by those who observe them. 

proposed throughout subsequent articles of the (" csent From what has been said, it therefore results that to 
. series, to include girls and boys in the general suggcMtons really fry wril, you must, first, have plenty of fat; 
for the household education of children. Insunces which secondly, you must let the fat get hot enough before com- 
apply with particular force to the case ofgirla will be cited mencing operations ; thirdly, you must wipe the surface 

leparatdy. _ of things to be fried quite dry before putting them in, 

. . —.. otherwise the steam, suddenly generated by the moisture 

COOKERY.—LVIII.” immersed in the fat, will cause it to splutter and fly 

about, causing perhaps unpleasant burns on your faee 
THE FRyiNO-PAN AND DAUBtkRE. and hands, 'ihis mode frying especially aWows yoo 

Eveky well-appointed kitchen should have the means of to smear the things with egg, dust them with brm- 
fiying in two diffcrciu ways ; the first, that commonly crumbs, or simply rub them with flour. They come out 
emj^yed, is done in an ordinary frying-iian, of which it nicely brown and dry, neither greasy nm indigrotible. 
is needless to give a description. A ////* fat is put into Frying in this style also allows you to do many tbb^ 
the pan; when it is hot, the anicle to be cooked is laid which could not be cooked resjicctably in a shallow pan. 
«in it, and when done on one side is turned to the other, as well as to freshen up yesterday's remnants—small 
It is, in fact, broiling by means of contact with hot iron, birds, slices of underdone meat, small or sliced potatoetL 
the slight quantity « groase just serving to prevent burn- young vegetable marrows, sliced turnips, lumps of cold 
ing. Some thirds, which can stand rough handling, as ! fish when shapely and not too much broken, artichoke 
chops ami stealu, may be cooked in this way to a paiat- bottoms, and many others. 

able condition; but the more delicate kinds of fish, A shallow frying-pan is incomplete without n fishslice^ 
bnad-crumbed cutlets, &e., are mostly fiulures. which will also be useful in handling and taking ont things 

For these, there should be a dttp frying-pan or dish, from the deeper utensil, 
allowing the things to be jflungtd va. the boiling fat. Its A mode of cooking much practised abroad, near akin 
dimenuons «^uld be su^ient to cook a fish the size of i to frying, is called sauter (to toss up). It is mostly done 
a handfom^ mackerel. The deep pan by no means | in a small deep saucepan, in which the article—potatoes, 
dinentes with the smaller and shallower frying-pan for , small birds, meal, or sweetbreads cut into dice, and fleshy 
Jo^ small ^ings, such as kidneys, eggs, and steaks ; vegeUbies—are shaken and turned about in hot fat, lartO 
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done brown and enough. At in frying die uoddeai^g of and kt It dmmcrfor half an hour. Strain Itnfdn'tlWMlik 
the thing* with greane » entirely avoided by having the f a fine hunehair sieve; or,tf wanted eknr,«MS it llma^ 
/at hot enough to harden the outside of a snbstance into a daand Wy 4 xig. It is that le^y to cou to make jn|jr 
a crust. A saut/ potato, whether whole or sliced, should for ganushing your cold turl^, either in tnoum or 
be brown and crisp outside and mealy within. A sautd in a dat dish, out of which it can be cut with a knife hi 
fowl or duck nearly approaches one roasted in a sauce* dice or irtrips. 

pan, only it may be accompanied by vegeubles, as N.B ,—In the teceiptt givro, our wish is that thtw 

potatoes, onions, or sliced turnips. Kidneys, however, should contain as few ingredients as is insistent 
and other small things which become tough, leathery, and their efficiency in making palatable and r^dting cools^,- 
abriinken, when exposed to more than a moderate beat, and also with econmny. But in cooking, as in ^ 
arc occasionally satit( 5 d in wine. Sautdingis often done in matters, it often takes sa very liitU to make all the ' 
earthen pans, which are especially adapted for omelettes, ference between goo^ bad, and indifferent. We all SBOW 
There is a kind of stew known in r ranee as a daMbe. the influence of a single word, a look, a gesture, a tone 
The article most usually dressed in this way is a turkey of voice; good cooks are aware of the etwet of a little 
4 n dauhe or d la daube (for which word.* we have no pinch of this, a dftst of that, r>nd a tiny morsel or spr% 
English translation short of the detailed dcscrijition we the other. Tberefora, whenever many ingredients we 
are about to give). But geese, ducks, old cocks and given, as in the above receiM, it is not because they we 
hens, logs of mutton and veal, arc also done en daube. dl so absolutely necessary that the dfedi cannot be well 
A dswbc is mostly employed as a cold standing dish for prepared without them, but because it is better fw having 
breakfast or luncheon; slices or joints of it garnished them all, when convenient. What you cannot get, you 
-with parsley or scraped horseradish, may also be served, will not put in; what you do not like, you can I«ve out. 
as side dishes or iiil-gaps, at dinner. A daube, too, is These seasonings and flavouring matters arc mostly, too, 
excellent, and may lx; presented liot, as a principal dish ; quite inexpensive. P'or those who have a garden, sweet 
in which case, it should be surrounded by its trimmings herbs are of the easiest culture, except perhaps knotted 
and gravy. marjoram and sweet basil, two of the most delicate and 

The cleverest caterer will sometimes get taken in, and aromatic. Knotted marjoram, a perennial, deserves a 
find she has Wuglit an old bird instead of a young one. place in a flowcr*pot, quite as much as many of the weedy 
Now, old poultry and adult meat, even if tough, are pre^ things to which it is accorded. Sw’cct basil is a t«ider 
/erred for a daube. They arc found to contain both more annual, thriving only during the warmest months of the 
flavour and more nutriment, if they tan be made tender; year, when it is a favourite pot plant over a great part of 
and the object of this peculiar process is, to make them the Continent, particularly tor ornamenting butchers' and 
tender, in spite of all the resistance they may offer. The poulterers' shops, window-sills, or any corner where a bit 
utensil employed for this purpose is called a daubiire, or of soft bright green looks pretty. In towns, a few plants 
close*covered stcwing*|iot, mostly with a lid having a of parsley, thyme, chives, and chcr\'il, may be kept grow- 
rim round its edge, to receive burning charcoal, though ing in one or two mignonette boxes, which will save the 
that is not absolutely necessary. To vary a little our continual expenditure of pence. 

description of utensils, we will illustrate the use of this Goose en Daube {nearly the same as for Turkey ),— 
one by a couple of receipts. When a goose is too old to make a tender roast, you may 

Turkey en Daube. —Take an old turkey, pluck and dispose of it advantageously thus;—Empty and singe it; 
empty it, saving the heart, liver, and gizzard, which latter you may lard its breast or not, as you pjease. Pirparc 
snust be cleaned and scalded, and the thick inner skin the giblets as you would for a pie or for stewing. Truss 
peeled off. Singe it; cut off the neck where it joins the the goose by tying it with string. Gioose, if you have 
body j cut off the legs. Scald the I^s; peel off the any choice, a stewing-pot only just large enough to bohl 
outer scaly skin; cut off the claws. Cut on the head ; your goose; lay slices of bacon at the bottom ; on them 
remove the beak and eyes ; split it in two. Cut the neck place the goose; pack round it the giblets and a calfs 
into three pieces, alter carefully singeing the hairs. Truss foot halved or quartered. Chop together parsley, chives, 
the turkey as for roasting or boiling, tying it with string, two shalots, one clove of garlic, thyme, two bay-leaves. 
You may lard its breast with strips of bacon inserted wiui and basil or knotted marjoram. Season this with 
a larding-pin; but tiuit troubk is not necessary. Put a pepper, salt, and a little grated nutmeg, and distribute it 
few thin slices of unsmnkcd liacon at the bottom of your amongst the contents of your stewpot. Add a few pepper* 
stewing-pot, and on them place your turkey. Around it corns, and, if there is still room, a couple of carrots split 
put a calfs foot cut in two, or a couple of wcU*clcaned in quarters. Pour over all a couple of glasses of wine, 
aheep's trotters, the turkey's feet, he.-id, neck, &c.; two or half a glass of brandy, and as much water as will nearly 
ehrec carrots split in quarters, several onions, two or three cover it. Put on the lid as tight as possible, and let it 
sweet bay-leaves, sprigs of thyme and parsley. Pour over cook very slowly for five or .six hours. When deme, lav 
it some good broth or stock, and season with pepper and the goose on the dish on which it is to be served eda 
salt. Some add cloves, garlic, sweet basil or knotted Strain the gravy, skim off the fat, and pour as much of it 
marjoram, two glasses of wine, and a small gh-uu of over the goose as the dish wilt hold neatly in the shape of 
brandy. Stew these slowly from five to six houia, accord* jelly. It thus makes a handsome standing dish. The 
ing to the size and venerability of the turkey, over a very gibuns and cab’s foot (with the bones removed) can be 
gentle fire; in fact, a large fierce fire will spoil the daube serv^ up as a hot stew, either at once, or warmed uja* 
by converting it into horn. If there is no fire on the anoUier wy. The daubi^re, or stew-pot with a Bd to held 
4 op, you may turn the turkey after three hours* stewing, live coals, is also caUed a braisibre, from braia, small 
If to Ik oaton hot, you simply lay the turkey on its diim, charcoal, especially that obtained from bakers, who extio* 
removing the string with which it was trusm; you sur* guish it when their oven is heated. For ducks, fowls^ 
round it with the handsomest of the things stewed with it, 1^ of pork or lamb, a smaller stewpan, Uke that figur^ 
and pour over it just enough gravy (with as much fat is desirable. Gear i^-hot cindm may be laid on the lid, 
removed as possible) to serve with the portions, helped, but thw require to be renewed more B^uentfy than char- 
If it is to be saved till cold, strain the liquor through a coaL ‘This n^odeof cooking (which we may ddl bratsmg. 
sieves and boil it down to two-thirds of its original quan- and from it loim the verb fobraiu) has for iuypecialobjm 
tity. Break two eggs into a saucepan; beat them up to cause as little evaporation as possible, and so to retaia 
wdl; pour the liquor over them, ana mix it thmougMy alt the natural juices and flavoor of the meat VHiat is 
with the eggs; coniiaue stirring tiU it biflbi; set it a»de, not left in the meat u fixed in the ^ly prodifikd by it 
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PAPER FLOWER MAKING.—11. 

I'HERR U not a luindsoiner gem oi the garden than the 
paxsion Flower. There is a centre made of a curied piece 
of the fine green wire (see Fig. ^). There are also three 
stamens and five anthers. Hearts can ^ bought for these. 
Then two rounds, cut in cardboard with a penknife, one 
purple, the other green (see Fig. 5*). They arc coloured 
with a brush of camel's hair. These arc arranged next 
to ^ wire. Then come the peuls, cut in thick white 
paper, first five of i/f, the smallest size; then five of aX*, 
alternated and behind. jX- is for the bud, made oyer a 
wadding centre, like rosebuds. The calyx is like Fig. 9, 
page 36;, vol. i. There arc two of these of pale green, the 
outer one turned back. Scarlet petallcd passion flowers 
are iMautiful. 

Of the German Aster there arc four sizes (Figs. \s, 2Z, 3», 
4jr) and a calyx. Fig. 5zr. These are of pale yellow. After 
they are cut out they must be crimped. The heart is 
illustrated in Fig. 8, page 36 s> voi. i. Tut four of cver)r sized 
petal round the heart; pinch up every piece as it is put 
on, and crush it well round the “ heart.” The first size of 
these diagram cut daisies, plain nr Michaelmas, and the 
same heart may be used. 'I'ltc four diagrams also serve 
for China n.slcrs cut in various .shades of red and lilac. 
The (ierman a.s(er should be double the size of the 
diagram. 6? in the daisy calyx. 

To ent the China Aster, German Aster, and Daisy, 
draw three circles witli a bow pencil, like Fig. is. Divide 
this in four by a hoiizontal anil a perpendicular line, and 
divide each of these fpiarters again by a line. All these 
lines arc shown in Fig. 1 ?. Then in every one of these 
smaller divisions draw three Aower petals, converging 
from the centre to the second circle. Ileyond the second 
circle to the edge they are sloped away and indented in 
the centre. \Vhcn complete, cut out the edges and 
divide the petals as far as the smallest or inner circle. 
Fig. 4^ gives the first size for tlie aster. There are fmr more 
sizes, each a little larger than the other, but the centre circle, 
which is uncut, is of the same size in every one of them. 
Daisies arc cut of whitepaper tipped with carmine, if they 
are field flowers, and hearts like the asters. Michaelmas 
daisies arc of various colours, and arc fuller, that is, 
have more rows of petals on them ; the hearts can be 
made of yellow Ilcriin wool Fold a thread of it nine nr a 
dozen times over a card an inch wide. Slip a bit of cotton 
through it at one edge and tic the wool tiglitly. 'I'hcn 
slide the wool oH' the card, and cut open the ed.gc not 
tied. Loop the top of a bit of thin wire, and lie the i'.tilc 
wool tassel tipright at the top of it, about a quarter of an 
inch to the wire, leaving the ends a quarter ol an inch 
long. If not quite level at the extremities, cut them so 
as to make tbein appear of a soft equal pUe. 

An Arum is ca.xy to make. A twist of papi>r, like a 
lugarloaf, of double tissue (gummed together) cut vety 
low at the join, and with a long point, and the other side 
curled over. Make a twist of orange paper, like a spill, 
but as thick round as the little finger, damp4t over with 
gum, and dip it into powder yellow chrome. A stiff 
wooden stem, covered with paper and mounted with a few 
large leaves, suits an arum. Most children are iamiliar 
wi^ the wild arums in the hedges, and coll them “ lords 
and ladies,** Fig. 7a. 

Canterbury Bells are cut out of lilac tissue paper. They' 
are joined round by the side bit, and the bulb of the lower 
part by the side pieces projecting on each division. The 
points at the top are curled back. This (Fig. ym) cut 
■unaUer, makes hyacinths; but for these make one point a 
tittle longer than the rest Cut still smaller, it can be used 
for lilies of the valley. The dotted lines show how to draw 
the diagram to any size by ruling four hnrieontal paralld 
tines, and dividing these perpeadicuktiy kto five equal 


poirtioDS. Draw the points at either end, and the pattens 
IS cmnplete. Size for Canterbury bdls, tltiree timn Oat 
of the diagram. 

The yasmine is a troublesome little Sower to make. 
The ready cut shapes are useful for this. i/U the Sower, 
to be placed over the stamen, if; is the bud, and ^ 
the calyx. The Sower ana bud are mode of tfaicK paper, 
white or pale yellow, iuid veined. 

A Variegated Geranium (Fig. ir) is an examfdii of 
another way of forming a Sower composed of seye|s 4 
rather small petals. It may be made m double tissue«r 
thick white paper, white vanegated with red, or roye* 
colour veined with deeper red. The variegations of 
geraniums are multitudinous. The geranium is veined 
on the cushion like the scarlet geranium. Fig ijf. page 165^. 

Figs. lA and zA represent tee parts of a neeaetsteue. 
Cut a piece like zA of thick saffron-hued yellow paper. 
Vein it well and goffer it slightly, To give it the irre* 
gular appearance of a heartsease, or manage the latter 
manipuuition with scissors. Cut i A out of rich dark brown 
silk velvet. Cover the back with plenty of thibk gum. 
When dry, it will curl enough. Mount the yellow petals 
on a “heart,” and then the little green calyx. Lastly 
the velvet leaves. The pointed corner turns back on the 
jfalk to make the spur of the plant pcculmr to this flower 
and to the violet 

NympholiUe is useful as a small blue plant It must be 
cut from white tissue, the edges colour.*d with powder* 
cobalt, mixed with a little gum water. One rouna makes 
a flower. Fig. yi represents it, and zd the calyx. 'I he 
blue band is half the depth of the flower. 

A CoHvolvttlus should be made of double w’hite p.aper. 
Fig. IM. Tinge it deep blue with powder-cobalt rouiul the 
edge. When this is dry, tinge it with lemon-ycUow, 
nearly to the centre, and meeting the blue. It is joined by 
the slight, straight line observcii on one side. This is a 
type of a distinct shaped flower, and shows how these 
plain cups are formed. 'I'he triangular piece marked off 
by dotted tines, is to be cut out alone for the bud, not cut 
out of the •'lower as it seems here, but made and worked 
up separately. Curl the edges of the convolvulus out¬ 
wards. Size, double that of the diagram. 

Fig. \p is the Scarlet Ihiscns, a large and rich flower. 
The petals arc black, at the shaded part in the centre. 
The heart. Fig. zp, is made of wax, covered with small 
stamens. The head of it is yellow, the stem is palish 
green. The calyx is like the German aster. 

The Camelia, like the moss rose, requires no purchatMd 
heart. It docs not even want a purchased calyx. It 
may be made of white, yellow, pink, rose, or deep red 
p.tpcr. Double the nuinlicr of petals needed must be cut 
out; cement them together two and two, to make them of 
doulfic paper. Msdee a ball, the same as for the rose 
rentre, goner six petals of la (page 165 of this volume), 
ami arrange them for the goffered edges entirely to con- 
ce.il the heart Over these place six goffered petals afza, 
goffer all the rest, and place them in turn according to site 
round the centre, with the edges turning back—five of 3a, 
ten of 4a, and ten of 5<i. Cut in pole green paper twelve 
each of &t, and place two and two towdter to make 
them double. Put round the three loops fir^, and 
beta con them the three small ones. They should be 
slightly coffered outwards. Size, half as lar[^ again. 

*I'he rleeuant'eyed Narcissus makes up well. Cut 
for the centre a round of double jellow paper. Fig. yj. 
Tinge them green towards die heart, add at the edge a 
narrow band of intense carmine, make a little bole in the 
centre, and slip it over the heart. The petals are of two 
sizes, Figs, /gand tq. Cut them in thick dull whitepaper, 
or. double white tissue gummed together, vein them like 
the diagram, put on the smallest first, and tlren the largest, 
alternating the petals. Finish with a calyx Tiw heatt 
is three little black dotted stamens. * 
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Hk lim tnUff Idfy is * very beautiful and effective 
fSciwier. Taetieatt,Ftg. 5, andcal^ Pig. 6, weregivcn in 
page S64, voL i These are generally purchased. The lily 
ah^d be made of dull white thick paper. Double tissue 
ortissueover wax, may be substituted. There arc two sited 
petals for ^e flower, three of each cut by diagrams ir and si*. 
Vem them with five straight marks down the centre, and 
veins converging each way. Put the three smallest petals 
round the heart at rcmilar distances. Afterwards, outside 
these, add the three largest ones between the spaces. Of 
Fig, jr, a smaller petal of tite same kind, cut three. Cofier 
at the points, so as to close together. Cut six of 
Fig. 4/*, in pue green opaque paper, and put three round 
the bud first, and afterwanU the three osiers. The siem 
^ cwistnict^ of wood, stichf as half a garden stick split 
through. * 


Jb re-p^oH OH The tray that we wish 

to vepair must be first carefully cleansed from oU adhering 




veined by the pincers. Like the geranium, it is a specimen 
of a flower of five petals, cut in one single circle, Init the 
shape is,different from the geranium, and the petals arc 
snore uniform and pointed at the extremity. The pct.i 1 s 
are marked iif, and the little calyx, id. 

The CarnatioK is .in instance of a flower not made in 
the petals, as found on dissection of the natural blossom. 
It is very successful if cut out of a deep yellow «»r orange 
paper, and streaked into btoad and n.irrow irregular lines 
of carmine, like Fig. 1 u ; also on pink paper colour i\ ith 
carmine. The c.inninc, put on with a camel-hair brush, 
may either Ixi used very deep and thick from cake or 
moist colour, or tube water-colour, or powder-colour 
mixed thick with weak gum-water, on a plate or palette. 11 
must thoroughly dry iK^fore the flower is manipulated. 
The details of making up carnations have already 
appeared in rul. i. The p.ipcr must be cut twice the size 
of Fig. iM. 

Grouptiii:;. ~ IJluc llowcrs do not look so well .as other 
colours on pafier. Hut if they are omitted, a happy effect 
can lx: produced by the substitution of bright mauve, such 
as is seen in rhododendrons. This coUnir lights up a group : 
of flowers very ngich, and a little of it goes a great w:iy. A 
group of pink and yellow roses, white azale.ts, carnations, j 
a very little dead white, plenty of rich green leaves, some | 
hArtscasc with their bright yellow and deep velvet petals \ 
to give emphasis to the group, a rich orange tea-rose bud \ 
or two, and a few dark, rich, clove c.-irnalions and a damask ! 
rose, or a spray or two of scarlet fuchsia to give tone and \ 
save the general colouring from insipidity, are the .on , 
of ingredients necessary to form a large liandsoinc | 
group. Of course, various flowers c.m lie introduced,' 
always adhering to the same principle of proiiunion of i 
colour. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


which some rotten-stone has been applied. After being 
thoroughly cleansed, the trays are to be wi)ied dry, ana 
exposed to heat before the fire. Any ponions from which 
the varnish may have been conmietcly denuded is then to 
be retouched with a mixture of either colour or broiue- 
powder, mixed up in c<^l varnish. This is to be done 
with a tine iKiinter's ncncil as neatly as possible. When this 
is uuite dry, the whole surface of the tray is to be varnished 
w iin a co,Vt of copal varnish. After this is done, the tray 
should be put in a wanti place where the varnish may dry 
and harden, it is also vety useful, where it can conve« 
nicnily be done, to place the tea-tray in an oven at a tern- 


IruirslnriTCTifTnl 


aiwafiin 


Temato Ca/cAsrA—One gallon of tomatoes (that is, after 
they are all boiled down), tour tablespoonfuls of salt, three 


tney are all boiled down), lour tablespoontuls of salt, three 
tablespoonfub of pepper, three tablcspoonfuls of must.ird, 
half a tablespoonfui of allspice, halt a tablcspoonful of 
g^nd cloves, one tablespoonfui of cayenne pepper, one 
pmt of vinegar, to be simmered for one hour. Scald and 
akin the tomatoes first, and thoroug^y boil them (they 
can scarcely be done too much) belorc addiiw the above 
ingredients. When cold, put into old pickle bottles and 
a^ the corks. 

When to buy Candles —Always purchase those made in ; 
wimer, as they are the best; and buy a good stock of j 
(hem at once, as they impros« when kept for some time { 
in a coid pbueea >. i 

Diseolourod jVot Caudles.—If wax dhndles discolour j 
Ity keeping, rub them oi'cr with a piece of flannel dipped 1 
ID spirita of undo. j 


can lie dune the appearance of the varnished .article will be 
greatly imnrovcd. 

7'ojt.v t/iali' andCniyon Ihandn/^s.— Chalk drawings ‘ 
may be fixed by apnlying tu the luick of the paper some 
fixing liquid. Touo this, the drawing should be turned'' 
over and the corners held that the xurlacc may not touch 
anything. The back ut the drawing is then brushed 
over with the solution until tlie liquid soaks through the 
siibstaficc of the paper ; tliis hnishing is again to be 
ie|X'iited. In doing tliis it is necessary to be very careful 
to apply the s.iiue i|iiantity of sulutiun to every part of the 
p.apcr, for if one part of the drawing receives more than 
another a stain may be left. The drawing is then turned 
and laid on its back .ind allowed to dry. *Ihe fixing 
solution to be emphiyctl for this pui jwse is piejiared by 
soaking an ounce and a li.nlf oi isinglass in live ounces 
of distilled vinegar (or twem> four hours. This is to be 
added to a quart ol hut water, and the liquid left at a 
gentle hcal--bcing frequently sliircd until all the isin¬ 
glass is dissolved, 'fhe liquid must now Iw filtered and 
added to an equal quantity of spirits of " ic. 

fo make Elder It'tne. Having stripped off the berries 
place them in a !.>’ . pan or tub, .and a little innie than 
will cover them with water. I.e( them remain four or five 
days, occasionally squeezing out ilie iuice wilh a presser, 
made of a small block of wntxl like tiic head of a mallet, 
fitted with a handle of suitable length. When they have 
remained sulficient lime, picss out tlie juice finally through 
a fine sieve or straining-canvas. 'I he juice bcung quite 
dear, .add three to four pounds of raw sugar to each gallon 
of juice ; half a puimd of gmger, two ounces of cloves, 
and one or two ounces of alHpice faci ording to palate) to 
every four gallons. Let the whole boil for a full half-hour 
after it commences to Imil; imur it into an open cask or 
tub. and when lukcw.irm add yeast placed on toast, keep¬ 
ing It well covered, and lei it work for a little less lh.in 4 
week: at the end of w Inch tunc skim off the yeast, put 
it in a cask and leave it to ferment, with the veiit-jieg 
loose. When the fcrmcnlalion ceases, bung the cask 
tightly, and let it rcm.ain for two months at the least, wheO 
it will be fit for use; although a longer lime than two 
months is preferable, if the wine be not especially required, 
ft should DC remarked th.it the addition of a bottle of 
brandy, put into the c.isk before bungmg-op, greatly im¬ 
proves the wine, although it is not absolutely essential. 

A’/re/VwM.—For one-third of a pint of ricc allow one 
quart of new milk, the whites of three eggs, three ouncea 
of loaf sugar finely powdered, flavoming 01 lemon or almond 
to taste, and a quarter ol a pound of raspberry jam. Uuil 
the rice in a pint or rather less of water; when tlie water 
is absorbed add the milk, and let it go on boiling till cpiito 
tender; kera stirring to prevent it from burning. I’he 
flavouring, if an essence, to be dropped among the sugar. 
When the rice milk is cold put it in a glass dish. Beat 
up the whites of the eggs and sugar to a froth, cover the 
nee with it, and stick bits of jam over the top. 
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To destroy Crickets or Beettes.’-VaX some strong snuff For (bis we have s^isd as ao exaihilile iti 

in the cracks and holes from whence they tome. The ordinary bow window, having three opeaii^ a ptaa of 
oarines of cucumbers will, if strewn about near their which is shown in Fig. a. In this figure the bikfcwork 
holes, drive them away. , .. , or stone piers are marked A ^ the window sMhes are 

To destroy AViVf.—.Strong green lea, sweetened well, j shown at ccc, and the dotted line, BB B, indicates the 
and set in saucers about the places where they arc most j outline of the projecting sill, which is, in windows of this 
numerous, wll attract and destroy them. This plan is, description, usually rather wider than in those of the 
much to be preferred to the use of those horrible fly- j ordinary form. In order to fit a fernery to a window of 
papers, which catch the poor insects 
alive, cruelly torturing them while 
starving them to death. 

To clean an Dram the 

can thoroughly of all dregs; then 
take a small mop with a long stick I 
~>!iurh as is used for cleaning lamp j 
glasses—or a piece of rag lied to 
a stick will answer the same pur¬ 
pose ; with this wipe out the can | 
all round from any sediment. Have 
ready a strong, warm brown soap 
lather, with which cleanse tlic can; 
then rinse it in cold water, and I 
drain it well afterwards. j 
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this construction, three cases anil be 
required, as shown atDDO in^he 
same figure. For each of these, 
three sashes of the ordinary make 
will be required, ope square one for 
the front of each part, and two wiuch 
' will require to be bey'elled at the ti^ 
end to receive the roof, as in Fig. 5. 
As the construction of sashes has 
been already fully explained in 
previous articles, we need not here 
enter upon it, but would merely 
remark that fiir this purpose the 
work must be very accurately and 
neatly executed. 11 will be advisable 



THE HOU.SEHOLl) MECH.\N’IC.-XLI. 

KKRN IIASES AND WINDOW GARDENS 
{eoHtturned, fivm /. 150). 

It frequently happens that the outlook from some par¬ 
ticular room in the house is not alti^ether ple.ns.mt. or 
that the window is so placed in relation to the street a.s 
that passers-by c.m observe what is going on in the 
interior of the room. In such cases as tl^sc, window 
gardens will be found excecilingly useful as well as highly 
orn.'uncntid—the plants ^forming a natural blind of the 
most elegant description. The case may be placed 
either u|ion the inner or outer part of the room, as mav 
be preferred, or as the construction of the window wifi 
allow But it should be borne in mind that if the case 
be ptuciH.! outside the window, in the air, the temperature 
will,be much lower than if it opened into the room; and 
this will materially affect the plants which are to be 
grown in it If it be outside, only the liardier ferns wilt 
survive the winter, but most of those Mncrally grown 
will live all the t-ear round in a case which opens into the 
room. We wilt give the necessary details for cases of 
both kinds, leaving the constructor to select such as will 
best suit his purpose. 


I to keep the bars as small as possible, as the slighter they 
I arc, the more pleasing will be the effect Unless the 
windows be unusually laiqte, no central bars will be 
j needed, except perhaps in the roof, as sheet glass may 
I now be procured of almost any required dimensions, 
i Although it would be somewhat easier to construct these 
I cases by building them up a piece or two at a time, we 
! should not advise such a course of proceeding—for this 
reason, that if at any time they have to be rcnioved, they 
will be utterly destroyed; while, if separate and complete 
sashes be fitted, the whole can be taken down and rentiBd 
in another position without loss or damage. The bottom 
rail of the sashes. A, Fig. $, should be of sufficient width 
to cover the box containing the plants—say five or six 
- inches-^and roust be cut to fit up to the sill of the sash- 
. frame, *a The width of this sash from back to front 
must be measured from the outer part of the sash- 
frame, and, of course, all parts of the case roust be just 
outside thp .line traversed by the sash, or it will 
not open."* f 

The end sashes being made in pau^nbe front ones, 
which, as we have before mentioned, will be square, may 
be made; and then those for the roof, vhiich shoiw be 
fitted as closely as possible to the middle rail of the 
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or, (he cate is to be water*tight, ju«t; To tupjwrt (he roof of the case, similar fillets must be 
underneath it* But ia this case the roof must be easily . screwed to the sash-frame, at the exact height of the 
reroovaUc, or the window will be fixed. All the sashes ' lower pan (d the rabbet upon the lop roil of tlie front, 
being made, they should be fitted into their places before When the framework is thus coinpleteil, the floor of the 


| 4 gaag. The best plan will be to mitre the angles, as case may be -laid ; care being uken to incline it to one 
^wn in Fig. 3, and if the comers be rounded it wilt corner, so as to ctuure perfect drainage. The xinc tray 
give a neater appearaitce to the work. In some outside should now be I'tted, and a pipe insened at the lowest 
cases we have seen, the roof has been formed of one point; and, if (hit con be carried to the outside of the 
square at bent glass; this is very neat in effect, but as building, it will Ik' .-idvantag^us. 

beAt glass is expensive, and not a!wavs easilv obt.'iined. In the design given in Fig. 7, it is proposed to place 


bAt glass is expensive, and not always easily obtained, 
we slwuld prefer the fiat roof for imy exposed situation. 
Should this be preferred, howeici, the top rails of tlic end 
sashes will require sliaping, 

the rabbets of course follow- t . .^... 

•ing the same curve. When the* 1^ --— -- , ^ 

work is all fitted! and glazed, 

it may be secured by means - 

of round-headed sctcws, the > . . 

end saslies to the sash-frame I 

of the window, and the other 

parts to these. The screws I 

should be well greased be- ; 

fore use, as, in the event of j 

the case Ix’ing taken down, ‘ l 

this will ensure their c.isy i > 

withdrawal. i ■ | * 1 j 1 . 

'I'he cases we have just de- j ! | > 

scribed are of course quite 1 j a 

as suitable for ordinary win- ^ H 

dows kiving only one open- I 'W M 

ing, as for that we have se- 'I AHmW r j 

lected as an example; the 
only difference Ix'ing that 'F** 

only one frame will be re- 
qiiired instead of three. {-*— 

The last description of i 
fern case wc need mention 1:2 Cl2liiJLL;i□ Z&L't*J 

is that which is athiptcd to J 

xbe interior of a window ; { 

and with the vicp" of making _- 

these papers as complete as || ^ 

{xissible, wc will select a win- -i- - -■ - 

ddw of the same shape as 1 < 

that shown in Fig. 2, as that ^ _ 

will be the most complicated ' i( 'I 

which the amateur will lx* a 

likely to construct for himself. 
while the details of the woi k ^ 

will serve equally well for an ' - 

ordinary square window as 
for the sha]^ here described. 

The first proceeding will be to prepare two^styles of the 
length rcuuired to reach from the floor to the top of the 
case. These will require fitting to the angle of the 


In the design given in Fig. 7, it is proposed to place 
a small fountain in the centre of the case, ami where this 
is to be carried out. the KX|ui$ilc pipes should be inserted 

before the worit is further 

- - -■ .. -I advanced. The sashes ahouht 

- -—-y . ^ 1 now be prepared. Of these 

three will Iw required for the 

- . ^ front, and one for the roof of 

. ...the C.-ISC. About one Inch 

.. and a half will Ix! a suitaMe 

thickness for these, and they t 
should be well and neatly 
made. Wc should advise » 
that (he two sm.'ilt sashes in 
I (ho front should be fixed, as 

i _ } well as that forming the root 

.. - ''..I I'l I "■■■ j ! It IS a matter for the con- 

i i j stnictor to decide whether he 

j will hang the centre sasli, or 

I merely arrange for lifting k 

Jit pb I when rcciuiiiHl. Wc think 

ap I the latter plan the best, as, 

r^KflHql when arranging the plants, 

MHi the large square of glass will 

flkJ qnitc out of the 

«;»y. The Htnaller s.ishcK 
XnrnriTnnXf® sliouUl lie rabbeted upon 

I their ^ges, is shown in fig. 

' 4, and the I irger one made 

k to fit into ihctn. It will be 

' advis.ible to insert sevemt 

stout bars in the roof sash, 

_.IS to this may be suspended 

briskets where reqtiiieil. The 

_ „ only thing now remaining 

. -"-p- ri—will lx* to decor.tle the bol- 

' K/’' 

*'}/ this purpose nothing can be 

_more suitable than the en- 

c.iustic tiles wc have before 
, recommended for flower- 

Ixixes. The fillets which su|}- 
port tbi-'-e should be deeply grixivcd, and screwed to the 
rail itself. 

With res|)ect to the wowl used in the construction of 


km 


window. Wood of about three inches wide, by two inches fern cases, wc should advise for all outside work good 
in thickness, will be suit.iblc. Into these, at the proper , yellow deal, as that will )jc the most dtirablr ; while, for 


height, must be morticed and tenoned the (op and bottom 
rails, marked A and B, in Fig. 6. Two inches square will 
be a good size for the top rail, which must be rabbeted on 
the inner top edge, to receive the lath forming the roof. 
<Tie bottom rail must be wide enough to nearly cover the 
box containing the plants, and, in course, sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the earth and artificial 
rockwork placed in the case. The height of this rail 
from the floor of the apartment in which the case is 


the interior rases, pine, of gcxtd ((tiality and fiec from 
knots, will answer coually well, and be more easily worked 
For glaring, cither jilate or sheet glass may lx* used. The 
first i.s cx{)ensive and rather heavy, Ixit far more elegant 
in appearance than the latter, which is often ofiensive to 
the eye, on account of its waviness. Fatcnt plate is 
cheaper, and will mostly answer all requirements; and for 
all ordinary purposes this is what we should recommend. 

Beside the cases wc have described, tlicre are some 


placed win depend upon that of the outer sashes of the constructed of combined wooti and metal, tn these, 
window, as the top edge of the box should not be seen however, the same principles of construction are applied, 
abwe the bottom rails these. When this rail is mor- die only difference being in the material employed. The 
tked into the styles, fillets should be screwed upon the details of working in metals will be dven in future 
walls, as shnwn in Fig. i, and upon these the cross- numbers under the heading of the "Household Mechanic,* 
bearers, or Joms which arc to support the Ixrttom of the but wc think the amateur will find that wood will lie by 


bearers, or joAts whicti arc to support the txxtom of the . nut wc tnmK the amateur win nna tbat wood win ue by 

case, may be|placed, in the manner shown at aaaa in far the most workable material for his use. 

the aaoM* igarcm i In conclusion, wc would remark that in all cases it will 
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be advisable to make drawing of the work before it is 
commenced. This will greatly facilitate its execution; 
and, however difficult it may appear to carry out the 
designs here given, with few tools, and limited mechanical 
skill, we can assure the household mechanic that if our 
instructions are carefully followed, he will, with ordinaiy 

E aticncc and perseveranr c, be sure to succeed. This 
ind of work, indeed, in addition to its usefulness, will 
be found most interesting when once the early difficulties 
are overcome. 

We may perli.-ips with advantage add a few words as 
to the use of " virgin cork” for decorative purposes. The 
"virgin cork," or first-stripped bark of the cork-tree 
{Quenus sutfr), has the especial qualities of lightness, 
porosity, and durability. It is procured from the forests 
in I'ortugal, and sold in bales. For decorating conserva¬ 
tories or (emeries, it is very valuable, being an excellent 
substitute for rustic wood-work or [Hrttcry. 


BEER, AND HOW TO BREW IT. 

HI. 

We cannot do better th.in follow our practical directions 
for brewing with some cxpl.ination of tiic scries of chemi¬ 
cal changes of which the process consists. Wc will do 
so as plainly and briefly as ;>ossible. Barley, in common 
with other kinds o: grain, is chiefly composed of starch. 
This in the process of malting is {xirtially converted into 
that variety of sugar known as grape-sugar, and a sub¬ 
stance called diastase is .also fonncii. When the malt is 
saturated with hot water in the mash, the diastase reacts ! 
on the remaining starch and converts that also into sugar, j 
Thu sugar is dissolved by the water, and sweet wort is ’ 
therelore grape-sugar held in solution ; fermentation I 
changes the sugar to alcohol and carbonic acid. j 

It IS to some extent possible to brew with unmaltcd | 
barley; in this case, the process of sugar-making is ; 
wholly carried on in the mash-tub. But to get a satis- 1 
factory wort from unmalted barley is not easy; the ; 
mashing rcauires nice management, and the wort will be j 
inferior botn in flavour and keeping power. It was, ; 
however, used extensively for small beer by the Edin- j 
burgh brewers some vears since, till the Excise put a stop ' 
to the practice. " Foxing,” a defect in brewing whicit ! 
imparts a well-known disagreeable flavour to beer, is ! 
owing to some portion of sugar in the wort being con- j 
vertra into acetic acid ; it usually results from too slow ; 
cooling, but it may also arise from delay between mashing I 
and boding. The reason why water is allowed to cool j 
before mashing should also be stated. Water at or near | 
the boiling point converts starch into gum. If it be useil j 
too hot a thick paste is formed, from which the wort will I 
not run; it involves the loss of the malt, and is caUed in I 
brewers’ slang, "setting the goods.” Malt which has been I 
exposed to the air for some time after being dried and . 

5 round is less liable to set than that from the kiln. High- i 
ried malt sets lets easily than pale, and for this reason,: 
in brown malt the starch is pwtially charr^,-is more : 
soluble, and does not thicken so r^ily. Stout and j 
porter are therefore mashed at much higher temperatures ' 
than (Kile ale. j 

High dricil malt is rarely employed for family brewing, | 
nor can wo u(>on economic grounds recommend its use. > 
The dark colour, which is gained hy charring the grain, 
can only be acquired at the expense ^ loss cd strength. I 
During the war of the French Revolution, the price of 
(iialt became excessive, and as the brewers found tlud 
•Hore strength was to be obtained from p^e than brown 
malt, they mixed the two for porter making, and made 
up the deScient colour with burnt sugar. As there tras 
nothing at ail prtyudicial to health or the tevenue m the 


practice, it has not been prohibited, and la stlB continacd. 
Licniorice and flour are also extenstvdy used to give bod^ 
and colour to porter. 

Sugar may often be used with great advantage in famSy 
brewing. Twelve pounds of go^ brown sugar are equu 
in strength to a bushel of malt, and the cost is not one 
half. Some saving may, therefore, be effected by usiiq' 
it; but it should be in table or small beer. It is not 
adapted for fine ale; the flavour is not equal to that of 
malt, nor is the keeping power so great. Sugar n*iy 
either be put into the boiling wort, or, with less waste, 
stirred in afterwards. 

Camomile flowers seem to have escaped the notice cf 
writers on brewing, but they are well known to the makers- 
of bitter beer. They arc twite as (xiwerful as hops, giv» 
a pleasant bitter, are a fine tonic, and Save tlK same 
conservative power as the hop. The writer has been 
.-iccusiomed to use the two together in the proportion of 
one (Miund of camomile to six of hops. They may be 
grown (as has been the custom of the writer) those 
who have gardens. The cultivation is very simple, and 
involves no trouble beyond planting, and gathering and 
drying the flowers ; or they may be bought at about the 
same price as hops. 

If the beer in the barrels docs not become clear spon« 
taneously. it may be made clear by the use of isinglass- 
To fine a barrel of beer, dissolve an ounce of isinglass in 
a little good beer; some persons prefer that the beer 
should Ik sour, which wc ao not rocomniend. Draw a 
pailful from the cask, put in the finings, and stir briskly 
till a head is produced, then pour in at the bung. The 
action of the isinglass is to form a kind of sc.ttn over the 
top of the beer, which gradu.illy sinks to the bottom and 
carries with it the floating impurities. If the beer is very 
muddy a larger proportion of isinglass should be used. 

I n those extreme cases in w Inch isinglass docs not succeed, 
salt, alum, t'f quicklime must lie employed. 

Beer is ahva}s liable to liecomc sour in the barrels, 
more cspeci.illy in warm wc.illier. To prevent it, it is 
well to put in a handliil or two of fresh, hops. Various 
other receipts have been recommended for the purpase; 
such as a new-laid egg, wheat, laurel or walnut leaves 
suspended from the bung : but (irubably nothing will Be 
so cftirucious as keeping the cellar at an even tcm|)cra« 
lure. The heat is found to lie best about 55", When 
beer has become stale the Vx'st method oi restoring it is, 
to Ixiil % few hups in a little good lieer and pour in ; and to 
hang some dry mustard in n muslin bag from the bung. 

Before leaving the subject, it will be well for us tor 
consider the rd.ttivc advantages of home brewing and 
purchasing beer. It must b^c frankly admitted that, 
regarded as an article of luxury*, no home-brewed can 
be compared in delicacy of flavour with the high-priced 
beverages of our best brewers. This, at Irast, is the 
opinion of the writer; all persons will not agree with 
him. But a high-class bmr is not the one most ia 
requisition for family use. For the table and ordinaiv 
drinking, a sound and good, but not a superlative driDK 
IS looked for. The question will mainly be one of economy; 
and we must have recourse to figures. 

To brew fifty-four gallons equal in strength to breweiV 
beer at one shilling per gallon will require 

/ s. A 

31 hushrk of malt at 8s. (Sd. .156 

t lbs of hops at IS. bd. .046 

Wear'and tiwr, and intcfcsi ea brewing plant ... • y o 
Brewer and fuel (paU fat fay yeast and graiss). 
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Hie pricet of malt and hope given are average ones. | 
Hie atrengdi ef the beer btewed with them will m rather { 
above than bdow that of the brewers at one shilling per 
gallon. If economy be a matter cf importance in the 
Suniiy there can be no doubt but that the Wwing should 
be dme at home, and to this must be added the max 
advantage of having an article known to be free from 
adulteration. 

Hiesc articles have been given in compliance with the 
eUbreued wish of some of our readers: other^ who hold 
pnnciples opposed to the use of all intoxicating liquors, 
may probably object to them. For the principles of 
those persons we have the greatest respect, being our- 
sdvas convinced that whatever may be the advantages 
which arise from the use of* such drinki, they an* more 
than counterbalanced by the evils which spring from in¬ 
toxication. Were all intoxicating liquors abolished by 
general consent we’should be the last persons to ask for 
their revival. Till such is the case, however, we arc not 
justified in omitting directions for family brewing from a 
maguine of domestic economy intended for all 
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PERFUMES, WASHE.S FOR THE tOMPLEXIO.N, FTC. 

Swef/ for Sm.ill silk bags may 

be filled with mixtures of dried flowers in powder : cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, le.ives of mint, balm, southern¬ 
wood, ground-ivy, laurel, hyssop, sweet niaijoram, ori¬ 
ganum, rosemary, Liyrndcr, cassi.i, juni|)cr. sandal-wood, 
roscwoixl, roots of angelica, redoary, orris, also fragrant 
balsams, ambergris, and musk ; but the latter should be 
carefully used among linen. 

Setnt Bag .—This will prevent moths injuring clothes: 
one ounce of cloves, caraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cin¬ 
namon, and Tonqinn beans, and of orris-root as much as 
will equal the other ingredients when put together. Grind 
the whole well to powder, and put it into little silk li.ags. 

iMventitr Scent Bag.— Half a pound of lavender 
flowers free from stalk, half an ounce of dried thyme 
and mint, a quarter of an ounce of ground cloves and 
caraways, one ounce of dried common salt, mix them 
well together, and put them into silk or cambric bags. 

Soap Jar •whitening the Hands ,— Into a wineglass of 
eau-de-cologne and a wineglass of lemon-juke, st nme 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap very finely, a»o imx 
well. When it becomes hard it will be an excellent :,oap 
for whitening the hands. 

To remove Sunhum. — Take two drachms of borax, 
one drachm of Roman alum, one drachm of camphor, 
half an ounce of sugar-candy, and a pound of ox-gall. 
Mix and stir well for ten minutes, and stir iP in the same 
way three or four limes a day for a fortnight. When 
clear and transparent, strain through blotting-paper, and 
bottle for use. 

To whiten the Finger-naUs.—TAo two dmchms of 
dilute sulphuric acid, one drachm of tincture of myrrh, 
four ounces of spring water, and mix them in a iHittle. 
After washing the hands, dip the fingers in a little oi the 
fmixturc. and it will give a delicate appearance to the 
hand. Rings with pearls in them, and such as have 
■stones set with foils to colour them, should always be 
removed from the fingers when the hands are washed. 

Tincture of Roses .—Gather fresh leaves, or rather 
petals, of roses—the common cabbage-rose will suffice-— 
and drop them into a wide-mouthed bottle, without crush¬ 
ing them; pour npon them sufficient sifirits of wine 
(str^) to well cover them ; cork the bottle securely, and 
tie h over with bladder and idd—a bottle with a ^ass 
stopper wiU Inswer best, to avoid evaporation, as corks 
take up essences. This tincture will keep for yean, and 
yield a peHufhe little in-'erior to otto o< roses. 


sun-duals. 

In the present age, when clocks arc so abundant that 
a tolmblv good one may be bought for two shillings, 
there would .'tppear to be danger of the more ancient 
chronometer, tW sun-dial, being forgotten. We should 
be sorry should such be the case, for it is an instrument 
which has long done good service to man. As a kecpei 
of time, it is certainly unequal to the clock fur practical 
purposes ; for, in our cloudy northern climate, no shadow 
will be cast to tell the hour on one-half of the days in the 
year, while for early morning and for evening it is almost 
useless, and quite so during the night. Hut it docs |iossess 
the advantages of telling tunc accurately whenever it tells 
it at all, and of being an instrument which, more easily 
than the clock, can be made by any ingenious person. 
Making dials forms .an iniciesting intellectual amusement, 
.aflording scope for lioth thought and taste, and has occu- 
pictl the leisure hours of many eminent men. We be¬ 
lieve that many of our re.tders will be glad of a few plain-f 
dirortinns on its construction. 

Many dilTcrcnt varieties of dials have been invented,^ 
some of which are cxtrt'mely complicated; among which 
must la* classed the declining and reclining sun-dials, 
and the nuKin-dial, which is, perhaps, the most com¬ 
plicated of all. Hut we propose to treat only of the more 
simple ones, which are, at the same time, lx;st adapted 
for aflixing to the house or placing in the garden ; and 
these are, indeed, so e.tsily mode as to be within reach 
of the capacity of every person. 

The position in which a sun-dial will usually be erected 
will be upon a pedest-d in tin* garden, or upon the front 
or other walls of a house, upon pitdeatals the flat, 
horizontal dial, which will tell as much as sixteen hours, 
IS commonly used ; for afnxing to walls, the vertical dial 
is generally employed, and ditierent kinds must be used, 
.according to aspect. l)f these the most complete is that 
for a wail facing due south, as it will ..idicatc the hours 
from 6 a.m to 6 p m. It is also the tuosi symmetrical, 
and therefore caj».iMe of being nude tin* most ornamcnlal. 
Dials for cast and west w'alls are iK-rliaps more simple of 
construction, but they will tell only about ckht hours in 
the day. It is for these three de.s< liptions of dials alone, 
as being of practical value, that wc shall give working 
directions. A north dial may easily be made, but as it 
will tell four hours only, it is rarely employed. Dials nuy 
also be constructed for walls winch do not face duly any 
carditut point, but these are too complicated for our 
purpose. Generally, when a wall does not exactly 
one of those points, it is better to make one side of tlic 
dial so project as to give it the desired aspect. 

The theory of dialling wc should find difficult to ex¬ 
plain fully without the use of diaguams and a long 
scientific disscrt.ation ; we slull therefore briefly say that 
the horizontal dial represents the plane of the horizon, 
and the vertical dial a pkane at right angles to it, while 
the gnomon, which casts the shadow, represents the axis 
of the earth. This, therefore, must be more or less In¬ 
clined to the dial, as the place for which the dial is 
intended is nearer to nr fiirtner from the equator; hence, 
before making a dial, it will be recessary to ascertain tlu: 
latitude of tlw place. From a teircstrial globe thk can 
at once be Icamt by any one who has access to and un¬ 
derstands the use of such an instrument; or» which is 
much easier, the latitude of tlie place, or that cd a totvo 
sufficiently near for .sll practical purposes can be found 
in the index appended to most atlases. 

MeUtrtnlt.—x)\t horiiEonlal dial is usually engraved on 
«|date of meuL '>r a slab of stone or slato The latut 
will probably hr preterred by the amateur diallist, since if 
is always readily procurable, and lines and figures may 
easily be cut in it, even with the point of a knife: and it 
also stands weather weU, and is generally suiuble for tb« 
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pu^use. T)ic gnomon, b)r which the shadow is cast to 

E int the hour, is better made of metal, brass bdng best; 

t in situations where there is no danger of bmakage, 
slate may be used for this purpose aiso. When the 
diallist wishes to m;^e a metal gnomon, bis better plan 
will be to cut a pattern in wood of the exact sire and 
shape, and to place it in 
the bands of a brass or 
iron founder, to be cast 
The coat for brass will be 
about tenpence per pound, 
and twopence halfpenny 
for iron. The dial itself, if 
preferred, may be cut in 
wood or modelled in clay, 
and afterwards cast in iron. 

When a vertical dial has 
to be placed on the smooth 
front of a stone, brick, or 
stucco Iniilding, it may be 
sufficient to merely paint 
the space occupied by it of 
a light colour, and to mark 
in the lines and figures 
with black. On vertical 
dials much painting .and 
even gliding and illumina¬ 
ting may be employed, and 
the decoration of tlicm 
with appropriate mottoes 
is an ancient nnd Kaudablc 
l ustoin. With regard to 
colouring dials, however, 
it is desirable, uuon those 
fiarts where the nours are 
indicated, that tints r.athcr 
than pure colours should be used, as the hitter do not 
permit the colour to be seen so readily. The projier 
colours will, of course, lie nil-colours, as they stand the 
weather best, and for gilding, oil-size must be employed. 
Ocnerally. however, it 
will be found more 
convenient for the 
diallist to letter and 
ornament his work on 
a slab of slate, or 
sheet of zinc, and to 
affix it to the wall with 
hooks, when com¬ 
pleted, rather than to 
paint it in position. 

H0W to Dnm a 
fforiMOM/ai Dial. — 

Take a piece of papier 
{ffpf, Fig. i) of the 
•he of the proposed 
dial, and through the 
centre draw a me¬ 
ridian line, A B, which 
will represent the iz 
o'elockline. At some¬ 
what more than one- 
third from the end of 
this, and cutting it at 
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instrument, he may find those points in the faUmnof 
manner. Prom the centre of the line,« P, kf hnn draw a 
perpendicular equal to half its Icng^ as A i/ and from 
i him draw lines to E and P. Then, with the com¬ 
passes, with I as a centre, draw the quadrant, / i, and 
divide this into six equal parts, and, through the point* 

thus gained, draw lines 
from u to the edge of the 
paper, as before; these 
will give the hour-liiws 
from 6 a.m. to ti noon. 
Halves and quarters must 
be obtained m the same 
manner as the hours. The 
* afternoon hours, from 12* 
to 6, in»' be' obtained by 
simply folding the paper 
on the line A B, and prick¬ 
ing the points through 
which they may be drawn, 
as the two sides will cor¬ 
respond exactly. To ob¬ 
tain the early morning 
hours I III. and v., and the 
evening hours vii. and 
vill., we h.ive merely to 
continue the vii. and viu. 
morning and till, and V. 
afternoon lines through 
the point c to the opposite 
edge of the p.ipcr. 

licnoially speaking, for 
a hon/ontal dial a cir¬ 
cular form is preferred; 
but before circumscribing 
the dial with a circular line 
or lines, it will be necessary to cut the paper into two 
pieces, through the line A B; these should be pinned 
down, with just so much space between them as will be 
equal to the thickness of tlie gnomon. /Fhen take the 

compasses, and from 
alxiut the middle of 
the paper strike ti 
circle, within which 
figures indicating the 
hours in.ay be marked, 
as shown in the dia¬ 
gram, and from this 

K tbe necessary 
and fibres may 
be traced on upon the 
actual dial, in which 
they should be accu¬ 
rately engraved. 

The gnomon must 
be of triangular shape 
(see Fig. a), having 
the angle P—that 
which will project 
when the gnomon is 
fixed perpendicularly* 
to the dial—equal to 




the angle E in Fig. i, 


or, m other words, 

o, draw a second line at right aimles to it, C O; this Une equal to a% many degrees as the latitude of the place. In 
will represent 6 o'clock. On the une C D, from any point fixing the gnomon, the angle P, 2 , will fall upon the 
<—M say at E—draw the line E P, fmmiiw vrilh B 0 an point C, i, and 0 upon the meridian line towards F, 
angle, which will be equal to the latitude M the place for upon which line the angle q will project. The line, P Q, or 
which the aun-dial is intended. If the tfoUist possess n face of the gi)won, must ^ways be left perfectly ttraam 
box or ivoty rule, upon which what is called a " scale of; as it is by tne shadow thrown fiom this line ^at time wm 
hours * is marked, it wiU merely be necessary for him to! be indicated, but the under parts may be cufaway in any 
set them off on B F, and draw hour-lines through dwm : ornamental form that may be prefenrm. . 
from 0 to ^ edge of the paper. In default of such ah ’ The top of dte pedestal, &c., on which mis dial it to 
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be pteoed must be perfectly horizontal; that it is so may at right an^es; take s B equal to B o, and with this 
be proved by a spinx>levd, or by the mason’s square and radius draw a quaner-drcle, K r. This must be divided 
phtmtnet, and, in setting the dial, care must be taken into six equal [Mns, u in the horixontal dial, and through 
•hat the la o’clock line— the points thus obtained 

that occupied by the . - y lines must be drawn horn 

gnomon—runs due north nasssss^^ cutting the line u H in 

and south, which may be ^>d!rd, e, a, and u ; lines 

most easily adjusted by drawn from Athrotigh these 

using the mariner's com- / .■ last points to the edges of 

patH, or otherwise by hsing / >/ / //^qjr pai»cr, wjll give the 

the dial on a sunny day, - ' ^ NC ^EiTtSYE hour-lines of one half of the 

after first ascertainingfrom » w 1 1/ / TV v'X j / dial, from which they may 

an almanack .the dif- - I' ' TTYAv S™ 1 h’ transferred to the other 

fcrencc, if tmy, between by folding and prick- 

the sun and cl^k on tliat ' ,•/'>.ing. The gnomon, X Y * 

day, and making allowance (Fig. 4), will require to be 

yertkaJ South Dial. A. equal to the complement 

This may be made in the \ whe# 

same manner as the hori- \ \ / •• this gnomon is fixed per* 

zontaJ one, by using, in- gfc , pendicular to tlic plane of 

stead of an angle equal MaKHiJm liy^ksN -. ' J 

to the latitude, one equal N. ^ *”■' 3» 

to what is termed the com* z will fall dnwit the meri- 

plemcnt of that -angle — ^ N, dian line. Of course a 

that is to say, tin- re- .space must lx; left, equal 

mainder of the degrees ' ' - - \ •'Jq to the width of the gnomon, 

which would be necessary G ^ as in the construction of 






to make an angle of 90'’. Thus, the 
latitude of London l^ing si|°, the 
complement would be 38!"- An angle 
of 384“ would, therefore, have to be 
used for setting off the hour-lines upon, 
-and also for we gnomon of a vertical 
for the latitude of 1 -ondon. A 
non usual method is the following:— 
As in the given instance, draw a 
meridian or 12 o’clock line, A B (F'ig. 3), 
and taking an interval, as c, at pleasure, 
at C erect a perpendicular of indefi¬ 
nite length, as c D; make an angle, 
CAD, equal to the complement of the 
angle of the latitude, and draw a line, 
A Of meeting die pcipendiciilar, c D, 




the horirontal dial. In fixing this dial 
it must Ik* placed due south, and per¬ 
fectly upright, lioth ns regards its plane 
and its meridian line. 

A Vertical Norik Dial may eMdy 
lie made from the foregoing, by taking 
a piece of paper, of the size of thti 
intended dial, and placing it so that 
its bottom edge, representing the 6 
o’clock line, should lic on and coincide 
with the line vi. (a VI. of the vertical 
south dial). Produce the meridian tine 
of the vertical south dial, and, through 
the point where it bisects the edge of 
the paper, continue the hour-lines v. 


A n, meeting die perpendicular, c D, and fin. These wiU give respective^ 

in n; then, at the point D, make the angle, c 0 E, also j the ev'ening hours vti. and viti. on the north dial; aniL 
equal, as 0 is die compfement at die ai^le m the latitude, | at this dial tells only the hours from 4 to 6 a.m., and 
and draw the Ene, 0 B, cutting the I 2 o'clodc line in E. from 6 to 8 p.m., we have thus obtained the houT' 
ThRxr,a E draw the lhie« H, cuttu^ dm tg tfclock line lines of one half ctf the ^aL This being transferred to 
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the other halt in the manner before described, will give 
the points for the hours tv. and v. The paper may now 
be divided down the produced meridian line, and the 
hour-lines marked off on the material of which the dial 
is to Ijc made, taking care to leave the proper space for 
the thickness of the gnomon. This gnomon must be of the 
same angle as that of the vertical south dial (see Fig. 4}. 
but when 6xed, must be reversed so that the angle v shall 
fall upon the 6 o’clock line, and z upon the produced 
meridian line. This dial must be placco perfectly upright, 
on a wait facing due north. 

Vertical JCast Dial .—To constnict this, at the bottom 
of a sheet of paper draw tlic horizontal line A B (Fig. 5): 
and to this join K B, making with it an angle, A b K, equal 
to the complement of the latitude of the town for which 
the dial is intended. 'Then, with any radius, as D E, 
describe a circle. Drav/ the lines, F G and 1 J, parallel to 
B K, and touching the circle in c and R. Then, through ' 


of such sun-dials. Symbols emblematical of time ait 
always aj^ropriate. We have seen on& of which a 
medueval ship (an emblem ctf the course of time) formed 
the base, the meridian line the mast, the how lines the 
cordage; and, with our ancestors, appropriate mottoes, 
such as furnish food for wholesome rcHcctions. were also 
favourite methods of decoration. We quote the ficdlowing 
from old diab ; they were generally in lauin, owing to 
its greater terseness. Thus, at Gloucester, we nave, 
**PertuHl et imputantur'^ (They pass away, and tre 
placed to our account); at Mickleton, Noli confiiere 
nacti” (Trust not to the night), which suggests the text, 
"'I'he night cometh, when no man can work,” which 
would, in itsclf,,bc a good motto, especially for a west 
dial, where it would form sequel to that on Fig. S; ae 
the same place, "Lex Dei lux diet” (The law of God 
is tlic light of day); ,it Packwooi}, in Warwickshire, 
"Orimur, morimur” (We arc born, wc die); and at 


the centre, b, draw E C pcrrxndicular to F G, by which ' Rouen, one which puzzles some few tourists, ** Ultimam 
means the circle will be divided into four quadrants, eai h j time” (Vear the last hour) ; at Bridecnd, "Fugit irre- 

aW^ssilj-l Isn tn#^ CtiF SVISifll ^ Isl** tini4fc HlASm 


parabiU tempi 4 s'' (Irredeemable time Hies away); ar.d at 
.Merthyr Mawr, a village near, is a dial with a motto of 
similar meaning, " Transit hora sine mora;” at Warwick, 
" Vigilate el orate” (Watch and pray); at Maidstone, 
•• Umbra sumus ” (We arc a shadow); and in London 
was one which said to the idler, " Begone about your 
business.” __ 

HOU.SKHOLl) CHEMlSrKY.—X. 

os DlSlSFLOTlSr, sritSTANCES, AND HUW TO 
i USE THEM. 

I DI'RI.vg sickness, when so l.irge an amount of organic 
I matters is thrown off, that the ozone contaiiii'd in the air 
I of Um sick room is unable to decompose them, other 
'mc.'ins, In addition to ventilation, must be employed to 
purify the atmosphere. This ought more especially to be 
done where the sick person is suffering from typhus or 
other infectious fever, the ctnnn.itions from which may 
convey the complaint to other persons. • 

The practice of sprinkling perfumes .about the sick room 
for the purpose of removing the closeness of the atmo¬ 
sphere, or any unpleasant smell that may be prc-scnt.*'is 
useless in these cases. The perfumes serve only to dis¬ 
guise any unpleasant smell, and do not tend to make 
the atmosphere more healthy, nor to destroy any infection 
that may be present. The pastilles, also, so often burnt 
_ , , , in sich rooms, act in the same way. Tlicy consist of 

are all set so th.Tt the edge whose shadoiv marks the hour '< various resinous and aromatic substances, such as benzoin, 
is in all of them, no matter what their aspect in.-iy be,! amber, styTax, olibanum, camphor, cascarilla, and other 


of which should be sulidivided into six cciual parts. 
Then, from the centre, D, through these several divisions, 
draw the lines i> it 11., i> v., d vi., &c., and where these cut 
the lines F o and I j, draw the hour-lines Hit. nil., V. v., 
VI. vt., VII. VII,, &c., at right angles to B K. 

The gnomon of this dial should be in shcape a long 
parallelc^'ram, L M N o (Fig. 6). In width it must 1 ^ 
equal to the radius, D E, in Fig. 5, and of any convenient 
length ; it is well, however, to make it, in this Litter par¬ 
ticular, somewhat longer than the diameter of the circle, 
C E, in tlie same figure. When tixed on the dial, the edge, 
N o, of the gnomon will fall on the 6 o’clock line, which 
must be made equal in breadth to the thickness of the 
gnomon, as in the foregoing examples, care being taken 
not to interfere with the straight line of the gnomon, L M, 
the shadow of which marks the hour. The gnomon may 
be perforated in any ornamental manner which may please 
the fancy of the amateur diallist. 

This dial must be placed on a perpendicular wall, 
facing due east, the tme line, A B, Inting kept perfectly 
horizon td. 

Vertical West Dial .—This will be the c.x.ict converse 
of the latter, and will, when erected, as its name implies, 
face the west. 

AU these dials are sometimes met with in combination, 
drawn on the different faces of a cube of stone, as in 
Tardcbiggc churchyard, W’orcestershire; and as this ar¬ 
rangement shows very clearly how the different gnomons 


inclincti at the s.imc angle with the horizon, wc give an 
illustration of it in Fig 7, wherein A is a south horizontal 
dial, B a south vcrticiu, c an east, and D a north vertical 
dial, while, on the unseen iacc opposite to c, would be a 
west vertical dial. 


» of 

the pedestal atone that can be made generally decorative, 
as the actual dial can only be seen from above. The 
pedestal, however, will always afford scope fot^he display 
of taste, if carving or modelling be employed, or a pretty 
pedestal may be cheaply formed of the rough stump of a 
tree, with creepers twinm round it. And here we would 
■ungMt that a great mistake is frequently committed in 
tnuini; the pedestals of horizontal dials too high. A 
pedestal of not more than three and a half feet above the 
ground allows the time to be seen with much greater 
readiness, and is, therefore, better adapted for the purpose 


j substances made up with gum water into the form of a 
' cone. When ignited, they bum slowly, giving off smoke, 
more or less fragrant, depending on the substances ol 
which they arc made. 

Burning dried lavender and brown paper is comimmly 


Decoration 0/ the Sun-diale—ln the horizontal dial it is I employed for the same purpose, but they only serve to 

' ' disguise one smell by substituting another. Sprinkling 

vin^ar about the room, which may be often employed 
with advantage in sickness, serves only to cool the atmo¬ 
sphere of the apartment, and make it more refreshing, 
but does not dest^ any gases or oiganic matters whiA 
may be present in the mr. Before we can do this, we 
must employ substances that possess the power of com- 
binii^ with these poisonous ga^s, and by so doing, convert 
them into comparatively Mrrnlen compound^ The 
class of substances capable of doing this, are named "dis¬ 
infectants." It must be rememberra that the employment 


than the more lofty one. It must, of course, be placra in { of these means to purify the atmo^ere romns, must 
a position where tt will not be rendered useless by the ; be conjoined ' with sumcient ventilation, free access of 


shadows of trees, shrubs, && 

A vertical dial placed upon the front of a house may 
be made • conspicuous and higfaly-omamenial feature. 


Sunshine, and perfect cleanlincsa. f 

The most powerful and the most usra of aU dtt 
infecting substances is chlorine. It ma) be employed 


Formerly mneh taste was bestowed upon the decoration | either in the form of gas, or in combiaatioD with lioMV 
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Mda, or potash, the gteai power which chlorine ham been recently whitewashed with a solution of freshly 
ae»es « decomposing noxious gases and organic prin* staked lime. Wten chloride of lime » mixed w^ snuer» 
dples in the atmosphere, is considered to be due to its a compound of one atom of chtoruic and one of hyi^te of 
mat affinity to the hydrogen they contain. In this way lime is dissolved out, and another atom of the hydrate of 
It instantly decomposes sulphuretted hydrogen gas, by lime is precipitated. A solution of chloride of lime for 
converting it into hydrochloric acid g.%s, the sulphur I disinfecting purposes is prepared by adding one piUt of 
being liberated. When it meets with ammonia, it in-' the chloride of lime to one hundred parts of cold water, 
stanily converts it into water and nitrogen. Chlorine i The mixture is allowed to remain at rest, until all the 


acid g.as, the sulphur j disinfecting purposes is prepared by adding one part of 
with ammonia, it in- [ the chloride of lime to one hundred parts of cold water. 

Chlorine j The mixture is allowed to remain at rest, until all tlus 


gas ot a veiy pungent and sunucatmg odour, exciting containing the liquid, may then be placed in the room, 
cough and difficulty of bre.athing. Chlorine gas is con- the atmosphere of which we desire to purify. Another 
sidcpibly hcavitf than atmospheric air ; one hundred way of employing this solution is to hang up in the room 
cubic inches weigh atout seventy-six and a half grains, clothes soaked in the solutiuii. Sometimes the floor it 
fihile the sam<^ quantity of atmospheric air is only thirty- I sprinkled or washed over with this fluid, but as the lime 
om grains in weight. For this reason, when em^oying | is apt to rot the clothes and discolour the floor, a solution 
this gM for fumigation, it has been recommended tnat the j of the chloride of soda is |>refevable for the last-named 
materi.'d yielding it should be placed on a high shelf, j purposes. This liquid which is known by the name of 
that the chlorine, being heavier than the air, may fall, j LatMrraque’s disinfecting liquid, is prepared by dissolving,, 
3uk1 thus become more diffused as it passes through it. | 3,800 grains of the crystallised carbtmate of siida in about 
For sanitary purposes, chlorine may be employed either a pint and a quarter of water. Into this liquid i» passed 
in its gaseous form, or in combination with other sub- the chlorine gas yielded by the action of 967 grains ol'^ 
stances, such as lime, soda, or potash. sulphuric acid,previuusly diluted with 750 grains of water 

Chloride of lime is prepared by exposing at a low ; on 750 grains of the black oxide of miinganesr, and 967 
temperature recently slaked lime (hydrate of lime) to the i grains of chloride of sodium (common salt). What is 
action of chlorine gas. In the form it is usually met; known as emt de jjavfUe, and is much usctl on the Con- 
with, chloride of lime may be regarded as a compound of tincnl for disinfecting purpose.*!, consists of a solution of 
chlorine gas with two atoms of hydrate of lime. Chloride the chloride of potash, prepared in a similar way. 
of lime, when recently made, is a white powder, giving A solution of chloride of scula may likewise be obtained 
out an odour of chlorine, and absorbing moisture very by acting on siiluti*>n of common carbonate of soda 
slowly. Hut after lading exposed to the atmosphere for (washing soda) with one of chloride of lime. When these 
some months, it is found to lose all the chlorine it con-; liquids are mixed, decomposition ensues, 
tained, and to be converted into the carbonate of lime. | ______ _ 


Although commonly called the chloride of lime, it is con -1 
sidered to be, strictly speaking, a hypochlorite of lime, 
the lime being m combination with an acid formed of j 
oxygen and chlorine. Although chloride of lime parts j 
with its chlorine so readily to the ntniosphcrc. yet it is | 


COOKERY.—LTX. 

KITCUKN RKytriSITF.S AND SOPKI'l'MMTlF.S. 

In many bimilie-*, ordinarily quiet am I -implc in their 


found that the attraction of the chlorine for the lime is style of living, there arc t^casions, not frequent perhap^ 
so great th.at it docs not give it up, even when exposed to but recurring ut ■ .itecl intervals, when liaiidsoinc and 
a degree of heat by which the lime itself is decomposed, liberal dinners roust Ijc giv<*n. 1( is not enough to hire 
la this case, oxygen gas is given out, while the chlorine an extra and superior cook for a day or twix She must 
still retains the calcium m the form of chloride of calcium, have more instruments to work wiili than arc employed 
During experiments that were made to ascertain the for the every day requirements of the household ; and she 
cause of this, it was found that when a solution of the will be found to derive gicat assistance from a furnace 
chloride of lime was exposed to a t urrent of atmospheric burning charcoal only. '1 he furnace we have ourscivea 
air, from which all the carlxinic acid gas bad been irc- nsed it quite a sm.ill one, Ixiing ihirly-lour incbct in 
viously removed, that no ch.sngc was produced in the height, nineteen in depth from back to front, .ind only forty- 
chloride of lime, nor was any chlorine gas evolved ; but 1 five in length. These dimensions arc optional,and can be 
when air containing carbonic acid gas was passed over i increased at pleasure, as well as the nutnlicr of fireplaces 
chloride of lime, that substance was at once decomposed and grates. An essential point is to have, at least, Hie 
into the carbonate, and all the chlorine gas at contained oblong grate long enough to broil a fish the lure of a 
was evolved ; thus proving that when this substance is mackerel, or to do several chops and Hyaks it a nmc. 
exposed to the atmosphere, the chlorine is expelled from Furnaces of this kind are built of solul bnch, contiguous 
the lime by the carbonic acid entering into union with it to the kitchen wall, or sometimes in an ad|oming v ulJery. 
to form carbonate oHime, The same effect was produced For neatness, their fronts and sides are . overed with 
by air that had been previously passed through putrid j Dutch tiles, and their edges bound with iron. Unoer- 
mood. So long as the air contained carlmnic acid, the 1 ncath, there is room to P^cc saucepans, a "xix of cliarco^ 
chloride of lime was converted into carbonate, and the * and other sundries. When mm in uv*, ihe top of tm 
JUT rendered perfectly free from any offiensive smell: but furnace may be covered with .in un.attiiched lKiard exactly 
when all the car^nic acid had been previously removed,' ns own sire ; the furnace then wives as a table pt dresse^ 
the air retained its offensive smell, and the chloride of. When wanted for cooking, a little charcoal Is introduce 
lime remained unaltered, j into the fireplace beneath the grate. It lights rofndly, 

It is owing to the gradual manner in which chloride of {gives no smoke (though there must be ventilation to carry 
lime yields its chlorme, and the readiness with which it 1 off the carbonic acid g.ts arising from it ; hence the advan- 
absorbs carbonic aci^ tliat this substance is so well ,• tage of fixing it m the scullery, white the dnwvantagc is 
fitted as a disinfectant for household use. The lime it j that the cook has it not so completely under her hand;, it 
contains, has also a powerful influence in purifying the ! does its work, and is swm put out agat^ During the 
atmosnhere, possessing as it doM the power of dccom-1 course of a dinner, it will render Mtonishing service for 
posiog ndphu^teid hydrogen and oHier products of the j sauces, side dishes, and all Mits ol small things, when a 
deeomposhion and putrefaction of organic matter, as well: multiplicity and succession of them are wanted. 

8S of removinj carbonic acid. This is well shown in the 1 For boiling, the cook must have her spccuu utensils. 
pectiW freshness of the air ia rooms, H»c walls tff which | She requires at least two fish-ketttes, differing m sluqie : 
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one oUonc, for lung fish, as pike, cod, and ling; another j cold, and simmered slowly for a long tiiBe before tbef Ml 
short, ov^, round, or lozenge-shaped, for turbot, John ^ allowed to boil. The enca of which is to came then to. 
Vary, plaice, &c. There is the least waste of room, and ; swell and become tender, giving out their superfloobt «dt 
consequently the least qu.-intity of water is required in a ! wfailethey retain their juices atm flavour. Salt nMWttlnbwn 
fish-kettle of the last-named form. In fact, tlie Latin | into boiling water, and then kept gaUopinflV wltt siuSiik 
-word rhombus means both the fish called a turbot, and a and harden, and remain nearly as mny at it was before 
dgurcoffoursidrs, like the diamonds on playing cards. A cooking. The cook who commits this vexatioas Uunder, 
turbut-keuic,therc-foro,mustbclargcenough tocontainthc will perhaps lay the fault on the butcher who **must 
whole fish, because it is held to be sacrilege to cut a turbot | have killed the bullock or the pig while the moon sras on 
in two for the sake of cooking it more easily; at the same j the wane, and therefore the meat wasrureto shrink in ^ 
time a turliot-kcttlc should not contain a quart more w-ater ; boiling.” Salt and dried meats and 6sh should be steeped 
than is nccL's.,<iry. 'I'hc greater the mass of water, the ; in water the previous night The same rule applies to 
longer it is coming to boil; and even if a large kettle , dried vegetables and grain, such as .rice, peas, and 
be filled with boiling water, it is more difficult to ktsp baii- . haricots. # 

ing than a smaller one. In boiling, the cook’s chi^ care is skinjming, as lon^ 

A diamond-shaped fish-kettlc is useful to Imil long hsh, as any scum rises ; filling up with hra water to replace 
cither tied into a round, head and tail together, as a fine the liquid lost by evaporation—unless it be wisbra to 
«cl made to represent the emblem of eternity ; or bound reduct the quantity,- as for jellies, consommtf, and othm- 
with a string (to be removed after cooking), into a scr- soups ; and attention that no/htug sticks to the bottom of 
pcntinc form, like the attitude of a fish working its way the boHer. For, as a little leaven leavens the whole mass, 
against a stream, which makes a handsome appearance so a little bit of burnt spoils the whole mess, 
at table. A I'cry convenient sized fish-kettle fur ordinary lloilers again (of which there must be several of different 
use is one long enough to boil a very fine mackerel, and .sizes) depend on how they arc to be hcatt'd. If to lie set 
broad enough to receive a cod’s head and shoulders. on a cooking stove, they may be made of sheet iron 
All fish-kettles must have a perforated false bottom, on tinned ; if over an open hre, they must be stouter in sub- 
which tlie fish is laid to be plunged in the water, and by ; stance, of good hammered iron. In any case, the lid 
means of which it is lifted out v/hen cooked. A lid is an .. .should fit neatly- just tight enough to be taken ofi 
unnecess.iry appendage to a fish-kettle, a waste of copper > without difficulty. A too loose lid allows excessive 
or of tinn^ iron, and gives needless trouble to the ' evaporation, and, if the fire draws badly, may admit 
kitchen-maid to keep it clean. Doiling fish should be smoke to flavour its contents. Other inconveniences are 
carefully skinned, and the cook ought to be able to see it ; not worth mentioning, though there once flourished a 
while boiling, from first to last. French curif who invented a soup-boiler with a lid fastened 

Wc may here mention that it is usual to put salt in by means of a padlock, to prevent his housekeeper from 
the water in which fish is boiled, because boiling salt water : taking out the soup and supplying the vacancy with water, 
is hotter than boiling fresh water; and the greater the ' As necessary appcnd.iges to boilers, we must mention 
heat applied, (lie lintier the curd and the albumen in the { skimmers, ladles, cullenders, strainers, and sieves, 
substance of (he lUli .ire set. Fish simmered below the j .4t least one deep saucepan should be fitted with a 
ordinary boiling point is apt to become woolly and fall to ; steamer at the top, which may be used or not, at pleasure, 
pieces. The teniperatiirc of boiling water tlcpends on two J .Steaming takes much longer tlian boiling, but it leaves 
clrcumstiinces ;--rst. The height above the level of the | all the natural juices in the meat so cool:ed, and avoids 
sea of the spot at which it boils : the higher we go, the : siopptness in such thing.s as vegetables, dumpiii^s, 
sooner it boil.s—at the top of Mont Uiiinc boiling water is j puuaings, &c. Steamed Norfolk dumplings, if well don& 
scarcely hot enough to cook potatoes. Few inhabited I come out of the steamer light, plump, and clear, thou^ 
spots, however, are sufficiently elevated to make much j boiled dumplings may i>c the original Last Anglian fare, 
diflercnce in this respect, snctly. The more the water is This, however, is an age of pmgress, and steamers arc an 
charged with salts, the more heat it takes to make it boil, accepted innovation. Preparations of eggs, all sorts of 
For this reason, some epicures boil fish which they wish custards and many puddings, arc exceedingly well done 
to be firm, in water taken directly from the sea. Meat, by steam. In steaming provisions, the water must boil 
<tn the contrary, is preferred as tender as possible; for fast, and a brisk fire be kept up all the w-hde. Con- 
broths and soups it is desirable to extract the greatest scqiientiy, steamers will be generally adopted only in 
amount of its essences. Hence, for these, soft fresh water districts where fuel is cheap. 

will be used, and even that will scarcely be made to reach Earthen pots, w ith covers, of various sizes, are much 
its boiling point. In short, in boiling, if you want to used on the Continent for soups, broths, and stews, that 
keep the goodness •sithiu the article--as in vegetables, to take a long time to make, by extracting all the goodness 
be eaten as a dish, modc'r.atc sized fish, legs of mutton, from bones and other scraps. When once their bottom 
breasts of vcai, young fowls, and other meats served as (necessarily thick) is thoroughly heated, it rebunt the 
*' twiU”—you must plunge them in boiling water with some heat for a long time. Hence their usefulness ftur simmer- 
salt in it (the quantity will depend on whether you use the ing, and for keeping w-arm nourishment for invalids, 
boilings afierwards), and keep it boiling for tome little They are invaluable for making beef-tea and the like over 
time, if not thioughout the whole process of cooking. If a mere handful of fire when not -wanted in a huity. 
you want to gel all the nutriment you can out of it, set it As the cook cannot always be looking at the clock, shr 
«n the tire in soft cold water, river or rain water when to will be helped in that by two egg-glasses, in one of which 
^ had clean and free from sewage or soot, without salt the sand runs out in three minutes and a hali^ in the ofoer 
(mlding thru w-hen the cooking is quite or nearly done), in five minutes; the reason for the difference wiB be 
simmering gently, and avoiding coming to a boil until the stated hereafier. 

fost minute. As pure soft w-ater is a scarce commodity Another wire utensil is a salad basket made of iron 
in many places, you mtsy soften hard pump-water by wire, tinned to prevent rust Salad may be drained by 
<flssot\ing in every gallon half an ounce of carbonate of shaking it about in a napkm—a slow pnxxss, which it 
soda. apt, also, to-bruise k. flood salad cannot be made wtlh 

Some articles, out of which you do not wrant to extract m water adhering to the leaves, the oil sfiU not toudi 
more of their goodness than you can help—hams and them. In a salad-basket the leaves will drain of then* 
tongues, for insunce; in short, afi dried, smoind, and selves, if hung in the shade in a cutient of ak, after ^viag 
Milti d meatt— must ccvertiaclesa be set on irifti the wator j them nre or urec swings backwanoa aim forwards. 
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HOXXSmOU) DECORATIVE ART.—XXXVH. 

nfkosco-SGyiTiAM flover-poxs. 

fiHiUon« now to general, of using growing pknts m 
oiMmeirts mr tbe d>nner<taUe has led to the manaiac* 
tore of various baskets and 
vases, some of «lver and some . 

at china, in which to place M|j|y 

them so as to conceal the ^ 
fliwer-pot in which they have tOJk 111 

be» raised, and which would . 


steady the hanA as the designs should be steadily and 
sharply done. They may be outlined in pencil or white 
chalk, to ensure precision and firmness in die paintlt^. 
The saucer shouul also be ornamented in like manner. 
It is found that a laiger desqpi for the centre and smaller 
ones dotted o\Tr the plain ground, 
^ t have a better effect than if sub- 

Jr M jects all of the same size be used, 

k M — at they bear a closer resemblance 

^ to the vases which they are in* 

A tended to imitate. Thus, in 


a 


be somewhat unsightly if left I ^ 
lihcovercd. By those who <lo 
not possess cither silver or T 
china vases, the Etrusco- 
Egyptian flowcT'poi, of which 
we give an illustration, will be 
found a simple and pretty sub¬ 
stitute. A common flower-pot 
must be selected, of sufficient size 
to allow that in which the plant is 
growing to stand within it; and it 
IS then painted with two or three 
coats of light red oil-paint, to 
be procured at any oil and colour 
shop. 'The material of which the 
flower-pot is composed being a 
porous one, it will absorb a good 
deal of paint; hence the necessity 
for giving it two or three coats of 
^ght red, each coat being al¬ 
lowed to dry thoroughly before the 
next is applied, a rather fine brush 
being use^so as to pvc as smooth 
a surface as possible to the work. 






V 


X 




i every floiver-pot there should be 
" one large design on each skle, 
i: the rest being filled in with 
r smaller ones. 

f Any illiiBtratcd work on Egypt 
will give a variety of figures and 
animals suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, when those we now publish 
nave been copied. Should other 
colours and styles be preferred, 
they may be used for this pur¬ 
pose ; thus, for instance, on a dark 
nrown ground a bouquet of flowers, 
or a group of figures in bHgfat 
colours would have a good efwct. 
The plants may, of course, be 
grown in these flower-pots, but 
the frequent watering, and the ctm* 
stant dampness of the earth, in 
connection with the porous nature' 
of the pots, is .tpt to cause the 
p.iint to off, therefore we ad¬ 
vise their use as outer vases only. 


a surface as possible to the work. They form very pretty ornaments 

This being done and perfectly dry, some Egyptian j for the drawing-room, .is well as for the dinner-table. 

designs, such as those gWn in the illustration's arc | __ 

painted upon the flower-pot, with a fine camel-hair brush, | 

m ivory-l^k; but fw titis, the colour sold in tubes at an ' DlAMOJtriS ON Window Glass.--D issolve .1 sufficient 
artist’s coloa;man^ should be used. The best way of dotne i quantity of dextrine in a concentrated solution of sulphate 
it is to {dace the flower-pot on its side, with a heavy book of magnesia, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of cnp{)cr, or any 
cn each side bf it to ke^ it steady, and brinipng it near j raher salt; strain, paint over the panes quite thin, and 

■ k to ‘ let dry verv slowly. Varnish 
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USEFUL CEMENTS. 

A VKRV important point to be attended to in cementing is i sugar, three parts of white starch, and fo«f parts <if gitai 
that the layer of cement between the two pieces we wish j arahic. AH the substances to be in fine powder, and 
to join should be as thin as possible. This is best done | to be weighed. After the powders arc wdQ saiaed in 
by applying a thin ct>at to the surfaces of both the articles a mortar, water is to be gradually added, the rubtnng 
we wish to joim and then Ringing them tt^ether as being continued untU it assumes tro prop^ consistence, 
quickly and as firmly as possible. They should then be The cement is then to be poured into a wide^mouthed 
retained in position by string tied around them, or by bottle, and presen'cd for use. It must be kept carefully 
india-rubber band.s. corked, as it soon dries, especially in warm weather, l^s 

Where any .Hni.ill article is broken, it may be repaired cement is also used by artificial flower makers, and by 
with a gluten obtained from flour. A little nour is made confectioners, for any purposes of their trade fur which 
into a paste with water, and then, being put into a muslin they require cement. 

bag, is well kneaded under a stream of water from the tap We must now consider the subject of cements that are 
of the house cistern. The water as it passes through the j at once transpaibnt and capsibic of resisting riic action qf 
bag washes away all the starch, and leaves only the gluten. | water, and by means of which jewels, chTna, glass, and 
This cement, however, will not stand either heat or mois- articles of that kind may be repaired. When the artichs 
turc. Flour is also used in the composition of the ordinary we wish to repair will bear heat, such as a broken precious 


paste used for paper. The best paste is made by mixini 
gradually one tablespoonful of flour in half a pint of coli 


stone, gum mastic alone will be sufficient for the purpose. 
'Ihis is the method employed by jewellers when they wish 


]|iauu»iiT wiiL- >ai/raaiiuuuiui ui iiuui ■» nail a |jiiu w coHi inis 18 inc metnoQ cmpioycu oy jewellers wnen they wish 
water, taking care to add the water by small portions at a to repair a fractured gem. The two pieces arc made hot, 
time, and thoroughly mixing it with the flour Ixforc mastic is applied to each surface, and they are then 


adding anymore. This is to be slow! 
it continually to prevent its caking at t 


to Iw slowly boiled, stirring pressed into contact as tightly as possible, and kept 
caking at the bottom of the until cold. When this is carefully done, with only a tl 


'”• layer of the mastic between the stones, the fracture can 

If It IS desired to paste coloured pictures and fancy | scarcely be discovered. It is said that by this means. 


papers, the third part of a tcas|>oonful of powdered alum 
should be previously dissolved in the water. This pre¬ 
vents the psMc from sinking through the paper. When 
it is wished to make the paste vciy strong, as for shoe¬ 
maker’s work, powdered rosin is also sprinkled into the 


alum “cameos of white enamel or coloured glass are often 
pre- joined to a real stone as a ground to produce the ap- 
V hen pearance of an onyx. Mastic Is also used to cement false 
ihoc- backs or doublets to stones to alter their hue.” Mastic 
1 the varnish (gum mastic dissolved in rectified spirits of wine) 
it. is also sometimes employed for the same purpose, 
lould A very good cement for joining china, glass, or any 


one ounce m 
down to three 


maker’s work, powdered rosin is also sprinkled into the | varnish (gum mastic dissolved in rectified spirits of wine) 
saucepan while it i.H being made, and stirred up with it. is also sometimes employed for the same purpose. 

Occasionally, where tt is wished that the paste should A very good cement for joining china, glass, or any 
adhere venr strongly, ghie and sugar are added. This other substance, may be made by Ijoiling one ounce of 

E aste is adapted for the purpose of p«ting down cloth, isinglass in six ounces of water, (wiling it down to three 
iathcr, and similar substances. As it is often convenient ounces, and then adding one ounce and a half of stronw 
to have a paste by us that will not turn mouldy, and is spirits of wine. Let the mixture boil for a few minutes, 
always ready for use, this result m.-iy be obtained by and then, while hot, add half an ounce of the milky 
adding some sugar and a little corrosive sublimate ; but emulsion of gum ammoniacum, and then five drachms of 
owing to the corrosive sublimate being so very poisonous, a saturated solution of mastic in methylated spirits of 
paste made in this way must be cautiously kept out of the wine. Another cement of the same kind may made by 
reach of children. If this paste becomes too dry in hot adding two parts by measure of the above solution of 
weather, it may ^ readily softened and made fit for use isinglass to one part of thick mastic varnish. t 

by adding some hot water to it. The very powerful cement that is employed by the 

A cement similar to the above, but much superior to it jewellers in Armenia to fasten gems to the outside of 


in inai coumry, not only lor inc purpose oi pasting tiiicit dissolve it in spirit, with two small pieces cither of 
sheets of paper together to make trays, boxes, .md other gum galbanum or gum ammoniacum. Then five or six 
fancy articles, but also by making it with so little water pieces of mastic about the sue of peas arc placed in as 
that U has the consistence of clay, constructing out of it much spirits of wine as wiU dissolve them. The two 
various solid trays. These when they are dry arc white, fluids are mixed together, and a gentle heat aptdied. 
nearly transparent, and bear a high degree of polish. While warm, the cement is to be poured into a weU- 
They are also very durable It is even said that “the sto|q>ered bottle, and closely corked. Whenever it may 
Jaimesc make quadrille fish that so nrarly resemble be required for use the bottle containing it should be 
mother-of-pearl, that the omeers of our East Indiamen placed in warm water, so as to render the cement fluid, 
are often imposed on. Japanese cement is prepared by It is useful to know how to fasten the brass letters on 
boiling a mixture of ground rice m cold water--the rice the plate glass in shop windows. They are cemented on 
roust be thoroughly mu^ with the water previously to with the following composition ;-Copal varnish, fifteen 
*.ifi***^ !»*•»**• » cement is twfiil for past^ parts ; dnring-oil, five parts ; turpentine, two parts ; 

** !* strong that the paper united li^efied glue, made with a very small quantity of wateif’ 
by It will sooner tc« than separate. It u espectaUy ser- five parts : these are to be melted together in a srater 
viceaWc for use with thin tissue paper. bath, and ten parts of quicyime addeS and tboroii^ty 

coltmrless glue for using with paper mixed with it The lime for this purpose must hereby 
parchment burnt, aqjl in a state of very fine powder, mite of egg 
*' 4 . quarts of water until the fluid is reduced to made into a paste with recently burnt quicklime, fonnslS 
strain off the liquid, and evaporate it excellent cement for repairing any br^cn ^ina images, 
**^A*iv ?u for use- pieces of spar or marble ornaments that are not exposed 

''™***' fornis a useful to the actiqp of water ; and in cases where the white 
disadvani^ of contractuig when ( colour of (bt cement is not objectionab^ it fonns a 
prevent which, sugar and starch are sometimes | very strong cement. r 

added. It is then known under the name of French | Droken plaster casts can be best repaired with rkyre r 
cement The best form is that which was ero^byed ^ j of Paris. TOs should be of good quaZityfaod 
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iMrnt. A «dSd<^ quantit]^ it tben to be put into n tea- 
cop end nuxe(} with water, «o as to form a thick cream, j 
The broken surfaces should be slightly moistened with i 
water before the liquid is applied. Fractured pieces at i 
alabaster are also mended in the tame way. 

A verjr superior cement for joining wood may be made ' 
^ soaking isinglass or gelatine in water until it swells.' 

uttter should then tc drained off, and spirit poured ; 
on it, and the vessel placed in a pan of hot water until! 
tbi isinglass is dissolved. This cement must tben be 
kept in a well stoppered bottle. 

Common glue maybe made waterpro^, and its tenacity 
improved by soaking it in water until it swells, and then 
exposiim it to heat in sufficient linseed to cover it until it 
ig dissolved. The following composition* is excellent for 
rendering watciproof the joints of casks and w.ster cisterns, i 
and dries in forty-eight hours. It consists of eight p-irts | 

f ;hie of the consistcifcc used by carpenters, with four parts i 
inseed oil which has been previously boiled with litharge 
for a long time, to render it diying. Four parts of glue ! 
made ready for use with one of Venice turpentine h.ive 
the power of cementing glass, wood, or metals to each 
other. 

The best cement for fi.xing bones for sharpening knives 
is made by ntelting common glite with li.ilf its weight of 
rosin, and a little redl.Md. Shellac, either by itself or in 
combination with other substances, forms a cement that 
^ics rapidly, and makes .i very strong union. 

WTiat is commonly known under the name of liquid 
glue is prepared by dissolving four ounces of oninge sticl- 
lac in three ounces of rectified methylated spirits of wine. 
These substances are corked, Iwttled, and kept in a warm 
place until dissolved. It is said th.it this formula produces 
a cement so St long “that pieces of wood in.iy be j.sined 
together, cut slopingly across the grain, and afterwards 
resist every attempt to bre.ik them at the same place. 
In nuny of the islands of the Indian Ocean, in Japan, 
China, and the Hast Indies, a similar cement is used to 
join pieces of wood for l.inces, Iwws, Ac. The fluid is 
thinly smeared o^-er each face of the joint, a piece of very 
thin gauze interposed, ar.d the whole prc.sscd tightly 
together, and maintained so until (he next day. joints 
sowmade will bear even the continued flexure of a liow 
without breaking. It is admirably adapted (or fishing- 
rods,* 

Glue may lie kept from cracking by adding to it a very 
little glycerine, as may also gum arabic ; and a tru - of 
carbolic acid will keep cither from decomposing. If 
some bi-chromate of potash be added to glue,when exposed 
to the light it becomes perfectly insoluble in water, and is 
thus useful for making prisms or mending breakages. 

Caoutchouc, or, as it is more commonly called, india- 
rubber, is also employed as the b.isis of many cements. 
A solution of one part caoutchouc in three parts of chloro- 
fo-tm, to which one part of powdered m.s.stic is aftenv.srds 
added, forms a valuable cement, which is clastic, trans¬ 
parent, and useful for many purposes. An exceedingly 
strong elastic waterproof cement, which is similar in its 
nature to marine glue, is formed by dissolving one par: of 
caoutchouc in four parts of co.il t.ar, and afterwards adding 
"wo parts of shellac and applying heat to the mixture m 
an iron vessel Another cement of a similar kind is made 
by pouring eight parts of the sulphurate of carbon on 
one part caoutchouc and three of gutta-percha in a 
stoppered wide-mouthed glass bottle, and placing the vessel 
sn not water until the contents are dissolved. This sulf 
stance requires to be gently warmed before it can be 
emjrioved. Another cement useful for joining leather 
is made from gutta-percha, sixteen parts; caoutclmuc, four 
paitt; sbeDac; one. part; to be boiled together in two 
pans of linsee) oil, and applied hot to the materials wc 
wish to Jda. „ 

A Cheap emeat. by dK aid of which broken articles 


of lUl kinds may be repaired, but which requires some 
weeks to harden, is made by mixing into a paste white, 
lead and linseed oil varnish. When we wish to Jmn 
stone and iron, a mixture of equal portions of sulphur 
and pitch will be foted to answer the purpose. As it is 
sometimes useful to know how to reunite a broken stones 
such as a doorstop, the following receipt may be of ser 
vicej—Twenty j.iarts of clear river sard, two parts of 
lithaige, and one of quicklime made into a thin paste 
with unsecd oil. After the compound has been applied 
for some time it will tic found to hnrden to the consistence 
of stone. A fnactiired stone m.ay also be repaired by a 
mixture of litharge, rci1le.-id, and whitelead, made into a 
paste with boiled linstx'd oil. 

The following is a good cement for fractured Iron, for 
in time it wall rc-unitc the separate portions into one 
mass. It consists of thirty-six parts of iron filings, 
rubbed together in a mortar with one of powdeiw 
sulphur and two of sal ammoniac, lliis powder is then ^ 
to be wetted with water and applied to the broken place, 

A good cement for fastening loose knives and forks in 
their handles is made by melting together four parts oF^ 
rosin, one of bees’-w.tx, and one of hrickdust. X good 
cement for rendering the walls of buildings waterprool 
may be made by liiiiling linseed oil with litharge, and 
afterwards making it of a proper consistence with pipe¬ 
clay, a little turpentine being afterwards added. If it 
should be thought dosiraule, this cement may be coloured 
with jKiwdcred brickdust. 

A cement for making the mouths of preserve bottles 
air-tight, will often l>c found useful. It consists of yellow 
wax, four parts; iuv|Hmtinc, two parts; Venetian red, one 
part, mcitcil togellicr and applied warm. Another cement 
tor the same purpose is made (ly melting five pounds ol 
rosin, one pound of b(*es'-wax, anu then adding two table¬ 
spoonfuls of plaster of l‘aris,,’indone pound of ochre, both 
being wtII dried, and then mix them well together with * 
qii.irtcr of a pound of linseed oil. 

Elastic cement, fo- making articles v iterproof, may be 
made by dissolvio,^ one p.art of caoutchouc, rut into 
sm.tll pieces, in tliree parts of chloroform. Another of a 
similar kind consists of a solution of c,ioutchotic in six 
parts of .alcohol, and one hundred of siilpliide of carbon. 

In in.iktng finint.ains for gardens it is sometimes useful 
to have a cement that will harden under water .Such a 
ecmrnt may l>e made by mixing oxide of iron, clay, and 
linseed oil into a stiff paste. A cement used by plumbers 
is made of black rosin, one part; brickdust, two parts; 
melted together and well inixix). 

The following cement may lie useful for filling up cracks 
in mahogany tuniitiire. It is made by adding one part 
of Indian red, and a little yellow uclire to make the tint 
match th.'it of the wctoii for which we require it, to four 
{arts of incited lK.rs'-wax. Common putty, coloured by 
the same materials, also answers the purpr>sc for common 
work. A cement that is useful to prevent the escape of 
steam from stc.im-pipes, consists of Hour and water mixed 
up with white of egg, htneared on linen, <md applied round 
the joint. Powdered quicklime, m.ade into a. paste with 
bullock's blood, is also employed by copjicrsmitiis for tha 
purpose of making the joints of cujqicr secure and pre¬ 
venting any leakage from the taps. 

Four ounces of rosin, a quarter of an ounce of sirat. four 
ounces of whitening, made previously red hot. make a good 
cement for attaching glass to metal or wood, it is used 
l>y opticians for fastening their glass lenses to handles 
while being ground. Another cement of the same kind is 
made by adding wood ashes to melted pitch. A mixture 
of rosin and bees’-wax may also be used lor the same 
purpoM. In these, where the cement is exposed to 
vibration, it is wished for it to tie very tough; it U 
customary to mix tov* with it- the fibres of which serve to 
bold it together. 
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A good cement for joining together the glaw pUtee of 
which aquariums are composed may be thus mode:—^Apply 
heat to caoutchouc until it becomes viscid and fumes. 
This is then to be mixed with half its weight of slaked 
quicklime in powder, and the same quantity of redlead. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XXXIX- 

INSANITY (centinuid from f, 163). 

Tht Causes of fMsanity.^'We need not describe at more 
length the didcrent forms of insanity. It is to more 
purpose to inquire into the causes of it We Khali not 
fallow any severe order of statement in trying to explain 
the causes of insanity. We shall endeavour mainly to 
enumerate the influences which have appeared to operate 
in disturbing the mental baktnee of human beings. 

I. Civilisation. —It is n fine jioint to determine how 
far civilisation favours the occurrence of insanity. There 
is a diflerence of opinion as to whether more people arc 
insane now than used to be. It i.s extremely probable that 
insanity is a little more common than it was formerly; 
but only a little. There arc a great many nwre inmates 
of asylums. This docs not show a corresponding increase 
in the number of insane |)enplc; but only that a wise 
and humane legislation takes more care of them, and 
gathers them into institutions specialty fitted for their 
treatment. Not only arc the insane sent to asylums in 
larger numbers than formerly, but they live longer, and so 
tend to swell the returns of the insane. The increase in 
the proportionate number of insane to healthy ])cople 
is thus more apparent than real. The actual increase is 
only slight. We should rather expect that a sute of 
civilisation would favour the occurrence of insanity. _ The 
lower animals appear to be either free from insanity or 
little aflcctctl with it. The bivrbarous races also enjoy a 
similar freedom. The mind in civilised nations is more 
sensitive; the human being is placed in more delicate 
and complicated relations with other human beings: 
new passions und cares are experienced. And all this 
involves a greater liability to insanity. Among nations 
that arc civilised, there is a stniggic for life in close, con* 
fined atmospheres, which is sometimes vulgar enough. 
But there is more—there is a reflned struggle for more 
than life, for wealth and place in society, which is trying 
often to the mind and the feelings, if it fails, and some* 
times even when the struggle succeeds. Civilisation 
means general pri^css and development of the higher 
human faculties. Hut weenust admit that this implies 
some risks of dtscitse and insanity in individuals. 

3 . Earewrjr.—The second cause of insanity, which 
must be clearly stated, is the fxiessivt gratijtcatunt of 
sMetites antipttssions. Drunkenness is a powerful cause 
or insanity. NtMrly all the medical oflicers of asylums 
testify that drinking in excess has been one of the causes 
of insanity in a large number of the cases. We cannot 
too strongly insist upon this point. All people who are 
excitable, or in whose family there is any tendency to 
nervous diseases of any kind, should be 0% the look-out 
against the least growth in their liking for wines, beer, or 
spirits. Other forms of excess in the indulgence of appe¬ 
tites will readily suggest thcntsclves. 

3. E.yacessh't /.oiv Weaith and intense and anxious 
pursuit of wealth is txid for the mind. “ Peiiiaps one, 
and certainly not the least, of the ill cnerts which spring 
from some of the conditions of our present civilisation,'' 
says Dr. Maudsley, “is seen in the general drefad and 
disdain of poverty; in the eager passion to become rich. 
The practic.al gospel of the age, testified everywhere by 
faith and works, is that of money-getting ; men are csti- 
nuited mainly by the amount ot their wealth, take social 
rank accordingly) and conscq^tly lendiffl their energies 
to acquoe that which gains them esteem and iaduenoe.” 


There is too much fradi n tth, maA mm AmSA 
moderate the love of money, and know that **a smuABft 
consistt not in the abondaoce of tbe ikmjp wbidk he 
possesses.” There are two ways of bang ricb^>oee ii .by 
having the means of pracarii^ a great many tbingi,€he 
other M by needing very few tbuijn. ** How many dungs 
there are which 1 do not want,” said Socrates. A litue 
vnth contentment is better than much gained by great 
speculation or little pettifogging ways. 

4. Isuorrtet Views oj Region xtiA to.prodiice ia«a|ity. 
We wish that our space (Tad allowed ns more to 
enlarge upon tbU point Is it not lamentable that many 
a mind should be driven into gloom and actual madnees 
I by misunderstanding that religion whose motto » " Peace 
on earth and good will atpong men?” There are tm 
great religious errors which have depressed men intotaaa> 
ness. One is that Cod is a very angry being who will not 
forgive sins. The fact being that God k more forgiving than 
any of His creatures, and that He is constantly nigim; 
upon men to accept His foigivcncss and His favour. The 
second error is that, according to some schools of relimoi^ 
men arc set upon too much self-examination, as if this 
were a healthy or profitable employment We cannot 
too honestly study to know ourselves. But we should also 
look out of ourselves up to greater and better models, .and 
aim at being like them. When self-examination is carried 
too far, it docs harm in various ways—pcrha|» by ex¬ 
cessive self-condemnation for not coming up to a supposed 
standard, perhaps by hypocritical pretensions to a certain 
unruuural sanctimoniousness. A sound religion is emi¬ 
nently conducive to that peace and tranquillity of tbe 
mind which favour sanity and sobriety—it makes pro¬ 
sperity s.afe by te.aching its dependence on God and on the 
doing of that which is right and true; and it makes 
adversity bearable by pointing out that it is temporary 
and if patiently and piously borne, will “work out 
good.” 

Lastly, wc have to say, that in a certain number of 
cases a iendenejf to insanity is inherited. The proportion 
of cases in which hereditary influence can be traced is 
variably stated by different authors.But a certain 
temperament or constitution is, in some cases, inherited 
favourable to the action of the other causes of insanity 
which we have specified. It will be observed that only 
the tendency is inherited, and it may be vay slightly 
sa Considering that in many cases insanity occurs 
without hereditary influence being traceable, and that in 
other cases where its hereditary tendency exists the 
disease never occurs, we ought to think chiefly of the wise 
regulation of our own lives and habits—to “ live soberly, 
righteously, and godly'*—and tbe probability is that we 
shall enjoy throughout life the mens sana in earfast tana 
—the healthy mind in a healthy body. 

Treatment .—Of course, we do not enter here into the 
treatment of insanity when it occurs. Thuiks to Conolly 
and other physicians, insanity now-a-days is treated very 
humanely. In good asylums, Mraight waistcoats and 
such means of restraint are unknown. Usually patients 
are watched by attendants; the bodily powers are well 
sustained ; and the insane patient is treated mmUcaliy os 
the view that he is labouring under a physical dise|pe 
of the nervous system, which requires special treattneni, 
just as typhus fever and inflammation of fibe lunga icquite 
their treatment. There is sometimes a rrangnance mani¬ 
fested by tbe friends of persons who exhibit symptoms cf 
• delusion or monomania to permitting them to be placed 
i in properly regulated asylums. But the more we accim 
the true exphuiation of insanity—that it is a disease—uc 
more ret^y we ought to be to obtain for our suflering 
friends the facilities tor proper trSatment, which our more 
compietciy furnished and systonatically ^dered establidi- 
ments afford, an earfo teson to which wilt very often 
speedily lestora the sulferer to society. ' 
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TOI^rnS TABLE DECORATION. 2: 

AntR hunnc airmngtd for the comf^ of the parlour i pink, kt the candles be pale gieen ; or if the omunenta 
aad the proper fumishing of the drawing-room, n^ing j are white, or white with pink flowers, use scarlet candies, 
adds more w the credit of n young housekeeper, in the A bedroom is rardy decorated with yellow, but should it 
matter of adiuncts, than a prtrtty hedroom. Of course be so, let the toilette service be )’eIlow, or white and gold 
we presame that she has already procured what is wanted or mauve. In either case use yellow candles, unless you' 
for actual comfort. She may adorn her own room, or can €jnn/fy match the mauve in colour with the candles, 
keep an ornamental spare room in which to usher her A pretty mat under each china article on the toilette 


kwp an ornamental spare room in which to usher her A pretty mat under each china article on the toilette 
ymora. In houses where the n^s are mMrr mm//, uble is an improvement. The mata should be sU alike, 
it IS better to have only necessaries in the chambers in and of the same colour as the candles. With white furnt* 
me: the Same, axiom applies when sufficient servants are ture any cdour may be used, but not /nw cedours, unless 
noi kept In bc^ cases an ornamental spare room is the thus :—Bedroom furniture white, toilette ornaments blue, 
best management When jmms are large, and a little mats scarlet; or ornaments green, mats deep crimson * 
•xtn trouble ii][ dusting can Ge aflbrdcd, we commend an or ornaments pink, mats deep green. White ornaments 


best management WI 
SBCtra trouble dusting t 
inviting appearance by 
all means, and the as- 
aamption of pretty 
knick-knacks in the 
iady’s own chamber. 
It need not preclude the 
equal adornment of the 
spare bedroom. Having 
draped the toilette table 
with white muslin over 
a coloured slip, set a 
handsome glass upon it 
Toilette glasses arc fre¬ 
quently covered with 
muslin, festooned with 
bows of ribbon. If the 
frame of the glass is old 
or inferior, such an 
ornament performs a 
double duty. Placed on 
the table, surrounding 
the glass, a pretty toil- 
lette set will give the 
desired finish to the ar¬ 
rangements. fit comb 
and brush tray is very 
desirable, but is not al- 
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suit any furniture. Then 
let the mate and can¬ 
dles correspond with 
the coloured decorationr - 
of the chamber. No 
wax candles are mora< 
vflcctive than scarlet in 
a bedroom, whenever 
they can be introduced. 
And white ornaments 
with these are better 
than pink ornaments 
with green drapery. 
White ornaments and 
scarlet candles will 
generally look well in 
juxtaposition with blue, 
itiul may often lie used 
where tnerc is pmk or 
crimson furniture. 

Ornamental bed and 
watch I ockets, if intro- 
duced. must be of co¬ 
lours similar either to 
tlic furniture or the 
knick-knacks; and what¬ 
ever is intr^uced for 


wiys to be secured. It is laid on the glass, on the flat use or ornament should also be governed by the s.ime 

mahogany stand. A mat of crochet or .v>nie other fancy rule. 

work should be placed between the stand and the tray, The china washstand service must he of the coloui 

to prevent the palish of the mahogany from being dis- of the hangings. 

tuxbed. In arranging such a set as our cut illustr. cs, — - 

p^e the central vase before the glass; a candlestick at 

ddier side of the glass towards the back ; a sccnt-botlle ’I'HPi HORSK.—XI. 

in advance of each, and much as they arc placed in the m/wvMiNc ano cdniiition ok Tine horsr. 

illustration. On each side of the vase place the small groomim. and tONDITIOK OK IIIE HORSK. 

Stands, and at the front corners of the table a pair of As a neccss.vy adjunct to the stable, wc must now say a 

pincushions alike. Tte small stands arc for violet- few words on the groom, and, as is the case with the liorso 

powder and pomade. A little ring or pin tray may be himself, the services required must in a great mcasuie 
placed just before the large vase. VVhen there is no determine the price you have to pay for hun. It » well 
central vase, a single large pincushion should occupy to remember that the most expensive is not invariably 
the post of honour—the centre of the taUe towards tne the best; neither is a good character from his last plara 
front. The large vase should bold pot~peurri or dried an invariable criterion that he wdl lie csiually good in 
rose-leaves and lavender moistened with eau-dc-Colognc. your service. Wc will suppose, for instance, a man may 
Plnce wax candles in the candlesticks. have lived with an old gentleman or lady, whose daily 

r-nn. « ... i.i..aiu t»i.* Hriv,* (..tended to alxiui five miles out and home, and 


•e-leaves and lavender moistened with eau-dc-Colognc. your service. Wc will suppose, for instance, a man may 
lace wax candles in the candlesticks. have lived with an old gentleman or lady, whose daily 

The present illunration (drawn from a set kindly lent drive extended to about five miles out and home, and 


by Mr, Rhnmel) is of white opal china, edged with gold, occupied from two houi 
and decorated with garlands of coloured flowers and The man has kept his 
leaves. Another beautiful set worthy of notice is of pale under his hands) in good 


occupied from two hours and a half to three hours. 
The man has kept his horses (for wc will suppose two 
under his hands) in good condition without an inordinate 


gig.« Mfiti. a Gicck bordcr of gold Olid claTct bill from the corn merchant, been steady, civil, and 
colour. obliging. Take him into your service to look after a 

The entire success of such ornaments depends on the couple of horses that have to do real work—businev'- 
oolour seleCied. The use of white, and white wax candles journeys of twenty miles a day once or twice a week, 
is always safe, although often tins effective than colours, and to give you an occasional gj^l^ with the houndf, 
WliM a room^is tbmished with blue, chcose blue oma- and the possibility is that you wiH find him worse than 
ments, or whin cmamenu with blue. If the ornaments useless, and the horses rapuliy declining in condition, 
are whiter kt tie candles be blue, and via veruu When If you are a nov^e—and for such we wite- a helper 
a bedroom is fumisbed with t^ or pink, let the omaiaents from a bunting stable, who b hardly fitted to ai^ite to ft 

•I—N.S. 
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thorough groom’s place, is the most likely man to answer j com merchant, unless you are judge enoi^ and have 
your pur|MMe, and he should look after a couple of horses j time to buy for vourself, and tell him to‘send you the 
and a carriage well, or three horses, provided you do i best core he can miy. It is always cheapest in the end, 
not want him to do more than exercise them. .Such a! iind remember when the bill comes in that, if you have 
man, ii he knows his business, is not dear at a pound , horses of ordinary size, two bushels to each a wedc is a 
0 week; but if you know little or nothing yourself, he will' fair average. .Some may want a little more, some scarcely 
be your master instead of your being his. It is an un- j so much; but, taking an average of horses in ordinary 

i tiensant alternative, but you had better bear it until you j work, that amount of corn and from eighty-five to ninety 
tnow from fxperience something of stable man.-igement. I pounds of hay is what ought to be consumed. Of biu 
When you rio, a sharp lad, at a little more than half: and beans, as they are used more medicinally than w 
the money, will answer the purpose quite as well. One general food, you must use your own judgment, ai^ we 
thing to be insisted on is that everything shall be done shall touch more on this when wc come to the subject of 

thiwoiighly, and done at the proper time, never by ! condition. Having previously mentioned food, we should 

any chance passing over any dcrciiction of duty. The i have passetl it here, but for ^ic fact that some horses, by 
gnx>m should lx- at stable from six o’clock to half- j the groom's account, are supposed to cat«an inoidinatd’ 
past, according to the tunc of year, lie will feed his j qti.mmy. When such is the case, it is well to see that 

nurses at once, and if they have not abvays water by ^ they h.)ve it. With the bills checked weekly, if the horses 

them give them some, nr if kept, ns it siioiild be, at all do well at the quantity named there can be but little 
times lor their free access, give it to those whose buckets unde ihand work. One other caution, and we hav’C done 
or troughs arc empty, unless they are to bo worked at ; with the (vvvr gnmm: never look over a case of drunken* 
once. In that case he may olfer them a few ‘‘go-downs,’’ ne. s while out with or in charge of horses, 
but not allow them in till themselves; there is little! ll.iving disposed of the groom, it behoves tis to con- 
danger of th.at, however, with those that have it abvays skier that quahilcalion in the horse with which he is 
at command, and the ch.mte is they will only wet their , princips.lly identiiicd - vi/.. iotuiUion. This wortl, so 
lips. This done, he will sponge any stains of dirt off from I suggestive to the e.irs of every horseman, may need 
their hocks, qtiarlers, or other pairs that may bo soiled, ' cxplan.uion for the tyro, and vve ran best define it as 
and proceeti at onre to the task of “ mucking out.” This,! " hav ing every horse in the most fit st.ite of hcaltli to do 
where straw i.i boughi, must be done with care, as, | the work required of him." riiiis we find that hunting 
although no 'Miled or dirty litter must on any account i condition and racing condition, although but slightly 
remain, it is of iiii|Hirt.ki)ce that he should ii«»t waste .a | dilTerent, still are different ; while widely different from 
piirticjc of such as is tit to go again under the horses. ; cither is what is technically termed “dealer's condition,” 
All this will lie moved Ibrw.iid under the manger, and the ; which is nearly the stat<- that those ambitious of obtaining 
door thoroughly cleansed with a stilY broom. It is iin-1 sliow yard honours for their pets should endeavour to 
portant to asceiiain occasionally that this is well attended j arrive at. while it i.s evident to all tli.it the harness or 
to, or a coating of .shiut foul straw will acciimiil.ktc on the draught horse is imt requited to be *• so fit ” as those used 
stones, ret.iin the moisture,and by tlie ellluvi.i it generates ; for fiistcr work. Of course, knowing for wh:it purpose 
prove very hurtful to the heaUh of the horse, besides j you intend to use your horse, \on must reguLitc his diet 
affecting his eyes. This done, if iieeilful he will go to ! and exen i.se .acronlingly. .\i the s.amc time we may lay 
exercise (but tn,it is not often ncia ssary in a stud of not down some gcner.d rules th.it will be of service to our 
more than two), and while he tlocs so. it is well to leave readers m any c.tsc. 

the litter heaped undet llie manger, with the windows and First ,ind foremost, do not supfiosethat a horse taken 
doorsOfron, that the lloors ni.iy become dry. .After c.\ercise, up fioin gniss c.in at once lx- put into fast work vvithogt 
or at once if that is uniitteil, he will thoroughly cle.in or ; detriment both to his legs and constitution. If very poor, 
dress his liorses, aiiil i.iek up the hciiils of such as are I he will require rest and good h.irvl keep, given gradiutlly 
wanted for use within an hour or two. .\t twelve o’clock j .md in nuxlor.itiun, to bring up his strength. If hill of 
he will feed .igain, >ilso at lour; ai seven wisp over, pre- j llcsli, a mild dose of physic is to Ik* recommended ere 

pare for the night Iced, give h.ty, aiul see th.it the water J anything is done with him. After that is set, he may 

troughs are tilled up. ! without harm Ik ridden for an hour or so daily at a hiot- 

Witli a small stud, .md only one hand,vve think it iKttcr | pace, but on no a .'count faster. This is necessary from 

that, if a hot sc has to he e.scrcised, it should be done | the I’aci of the sinews having for .a long time iKcn unused 
towarcis the middle of the day, while the other is at work. i to carry weight, and in consequence more liable to irdury 
And in this i.is,-, vvith two tisctl on alternate days, an from unusual exertion. Lameness often results from 
hour’s exercise at a font-p.ici', jii.sl to .stretch the legs, will neglect of this caution; but, even If that is escaped, the legs 
bo ample. If loose boxes are iisetl, leading in hand for a are nearly certain to fill for several months, if the horse'is 
shorter time will Ik siilficient, and is on the whole prefer- used at a quick p.acc before they become hardciMKl. At 
able to riding, as tew men can be depended on to keep .at lc.ist a month should ckipsc after his being taken up iKforo 
n foot-pace. you c.in commence to trot him, and it is more than 

Where horses an' hnid woikcd, it is well lo pay ywir probable that another mild dose of physic will be neces- 
visiis to them at st.ibic hours, so as to cause as little i sary. This should be given at the end of three weeks, 
interruption as pos-stblc. They sixm habituate themselves j and the horse kept walking for a few days after it ha|^ 
to these, and on being shut up will stretch out for a set. tlcntle trotting will then do him no harm, ai^ by 
slutnlKi- tor an Inur or two, which it is cruel to disturb; degrees you may get gradually to the pace at which you 
but when the stable is open, remember, if yon can pay ho wish to use him. For ordinary hacking or hareess* he 
■more vli.in a flying visit, that if " the master's eye fattens will be fit in about two months from leaving the grass 
the ox.” it cqiuiily conduces to the condition of the horse, field; blit neither for very long journeys, quick work, nor 
Many grooms will try to induce you to allow them to hunting, under at least double that time, so that when we 
btiy the h.iy and corn. This, in a large establishment hear a man, on selling a horse, say his condition it worth 
with a thoroughly trustwonhy man at the head of it, half the money, it is by no means certain that there is not 
IS all vciv well, bcc.'vuse, if you can trust him with a some truth in v^at he'says, as it itceruinly an advantage 
mitnbcr aX valuable horses, yxiu may well trust him to buy to have one that yOu can work at once. t 
their food; but it is no reason why men who in reality Dealer’s condition is also to be regarded with a jeatous 
arc mere strappers should possess such a privilege, and eye, as, although he may have bren ridden )nst enough to 
on no account should it be allowed. Go to a rei|>ectable ke^ him quiet and fitjor a purchaser to mount, if long 
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in dealei^ staUes yon may be certiiin that he Is not 
hard, and in aU probability he will be loaded with such 
an amount of tnaiac fist as to ensdre an attack of inflam¬ 
mation, were he used for a long Journey, with probably 
. broken wind or something of that son to follow, however 
^iVfle and well he may Took in his coat. Flesh hides 
many faults; and to obtain that and a bloom on the skin, i 
while getting dowm any windgalis or other enlargements on 
the legs and joints, is the dealer's object. Physic, long, slow 
wurk, and hard keep for a month or six weeks are the reme- j 
dies for this state, although, of course, if yon only want a ‘ 
gentle airing, either in saddle or harnes.s, the horse from i 
a dealer's stables may do it .it once. j 

We tvill suppose that the horse is in a tit state to do a 
^ir day's work; then the object will *be to keep him 
thereat. In the autumn and winter of course you will | 
not suffer him to work in a long coat, and, whether you j 
clip or singe, the ctmt should be kept down as rlnsi' as 
possible. After it has once been got close, a slight apidi- 
c.ition of the' siiigeingdamp once a week will keep it so 
Without' trouble. Hy this means no unnecess.iry sweat 
will be given off, .'ina the 30110.11 can lie used .it .1 quicker 
pace than when it is neglected. Nothing, perhaps, atiects 
condition more than tlie treatment of a horse alter hard 
work, and our own plan, either with hunters qr hacks, was , 
on coming home to \v.ish tti<-m from head to heel witli 
water just off the chill. .Some use it quite cohl, .ind m 
the summer it m.iy lie very well, but we cannot reiom- 
mend it at any other time. The horse can be w.ishcd 
and thoroughly scraped 'a necessary precaution, or he 1 
will not dry well) in a oii.irtor of an hour, and then warmly 
clothed and left to iumself with a nice linseed mash 
in the manger until it is tune to shut up fur the night. 
As a role, he will diy in a few mmutes .ifur lieing 
clothed, where his co.tt is ke|>t short ; and with a little 
attention to his cars I'which shouUl always be got dry and 
warm ere he is left; and any oilur sjiols that m.iy not 
have <|uitc dried <>fl, he will he lomfurtahle, .md iiotlimg 
further nmlcd until he is dressed in the usu.d way 
next morning. 

We art quite aware that with m.iiiy of tlie old scliool : 
these opinions will U-held heterodox .iiid as tending to 
make lary men, but we ask tliem, Which is better for the . 
horse, to be clean, dry, and eoinfortable in h.df an hour. ; 
as is possible when [iroperlj washed, or to haie a m.in 
worrying him for an hour or more with str.iw. condt. and 
brush to achieve the same lesult,\ny one who ii ■ seen 
the irritation caused to .i thin-skinned luusc: dun, g the 
process can have but one opinion on the sulii<-ct. It is, 
in fact, another hour added to his day's tvoik. and even 
then he is seldom got so thoroughly fiee from tlirt as by 
washing. For horses accustomed to bieak out m after- 
sweats in the $t.ible, wiishing is almost a certain euic ; in 
fact, it was through one of this sort that we were brought 
to recognise its Wnefits. .She was u->e-d for h,irnes.s, and 
was of a very immbic and perhaps rather virKnistcmocr, 
so tetchy, in fact, that she could sc.irrcly be ttmentd 
without having recourse cither to her teeth or lurls. '1 lie 
consequence w as, the longer she was dressed after a journey 
the wetter she became, and she would break out frc<mently 
*during the es'ening, so th.it at times she has been shut up 
wet as she was, from sheer inability to get her dr)', A perM^n 
to whom we were speaking about her advised washing. 
We tried it with the most Ixmcficial results. an<J from 
that time had no more trouble wriih her. This, by the 
way, reminds us that horses at all qiic'cr-tempered should 
be dressed with their heads turned on the prilar reins. 
It will not only save the man the chance of a savage bite, 
but prevent their learning to crib bite—a trick which is 
frequardy picked up from catching at the manger while 
being dressed 

In our ney we shall enntinue the important subject of 
oo^irioo, and notice some of those minor ailments which, 


so ofien throw the home out of it, hut which, on the old 
principle of a “ stitch in time saving nine," .ire easily rc- 
movea before they have attained he.id by a little care and 
watchfulness. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XU, 

l.F.Al> POlSflNlNO, 

Ii' often happens ihai people get insidiously poisoned with 
lead. This uiipleaMint arcidcut used to hnp|)cn oftencr 
in some parts of the couni.y. especially among the cider- 
liriiiking mhabit.ints of Uevonshire, Uptoand beyond the 
middle of the l.isi contuiy, in Devonshire a peculiar colic 
used to Ik' very prev.dciii. We find it notcti in medical 
icconls, based on obsirvations carefully compiled and 
preserved, that in a |H.-ri<Hl of less than live )X’4r.s, ending 
wiih 1767, 3.'«5 c.»ses were received into the Devon ana 
Kxeicr Iiospii.il alone, and so severe, th.it of these only • 
about three-lmmlis weic cured. The disease was too well 
known to eveiylKxly in J levonshire, .tnd scarcely kncnvia 
elsewhere, li w.is known to be connected with cider- 
drinking, but what element in the cider produced the 
rohe was nm known till Sir tieorge Haker invcstigalea 
the ni.itier, and demonstrated that the symptoms were due 
to /riof contained in the cider. The cider iK’camc con- 
tamm.itcd with lca<l by employing lead .rhout the cider 
presses, or foi the sior.igo,or eonveyanee of the apple juice 
during the iii.iimfacturr. (liiitc lately some ptihlieans in 
town siillcred from symptoms of lead poisoning, which 
were proved to depend upon their taking c.iily in the 
mornmg very h.ui habit) a glass of beer, which had re¬ 
mained some time in the leaden pipe of the Ixrr cngine. 

V. lieu lead is introduced into the system it produces 
cert.iin efleris which are very rhiiiaeterislic, and whieb, 
smeo the tune wlien Sir (leorge Il.iker explained the 
jiijisonous ellects of Devonshire ciih r. base Ixen well 
known to ilo« toi s. The most 1 harat t* ristic effects are,, 
first, lead colic ; second, lead palsy. 

1. /.Mff L'olii, ir “pamtcT'h colic,'' i>tT.iusc it is very 
I (tinnion among ;■ onters, espeei.itly among those painters 
wiio are caielcs. .ibotil cleanlijieNS, It is iiurked b^’ 
most severe twisting pain at the stoinai.h ami alxrut t^c 
navi'l, which is .itways i(li<'vetl by pre.ssurc. There la 
.iKo very obstinaie consiip.iiion. “ "I he belly is hard, the 
lints'li's rif ilie aliilomrii siiongly eonir.iited, and ihc 
n.ivil drawn inwards. ' Wlieii loln- htqqiens in painters, 
in those who work in U-.id i'.n tones, or who drink water 
or la.-erout of leaden t istrrns or pipes, it may be suspcctetl 
that lead is the cause of it. And the truth of the siispit ion 
IS, foitim.itcly, e.isily tested. be< .mse, in neatly all c.iacs 
ot lead ptiisonmg, there is a blue line to be seen along the 
tnargm 'if the gums. 

2. /emi J'li/w. - I’alsy geiier.illy c'uncs on after one or 
more .iti.i'ks Ilf Ic-.td < olie, but soinetiiin "i allogcihcr in- 
cicjwndeiiily of att.iikii ol colic. It allects mosOy the 
ni<is< It s of the hand, wiisi, and fiir<'.uin. 'I In- li.intt 
drops curiously and has to be lifted bv the other hand 
of the patient. I'lie blue line along the inargm of the 
giiin will be .seen in these 'j.iscs alio. In some caieii a 
kind of apoplexy h.ippc'nH in lead poisoning rasdii, cluinic- 
tensed by giddincs!!f, extreme weaitness, and torpor, 

Oiuftf. \s le.id is the poison wlinh pioducct these 
rcnuirkablc tfleets, anything wlii'h introuucct lead into 
the system may cause the 1 jiai,ii ieriMic colic or palsy, ot 
constipation, nr blue ime along the gums. The coarset 
iv.iy« of contracting lc-.id |Miisoiiing arc vastly undcrst'rnd, 
as in the caoe of pamterH, plumbers, colour-m>iker.s, 
glaziers, fxit'crs, glass-bl'zwers, and manufacturers ol 
gbired cards. IIu' it may happen to comprtsitors, and 
cases are recorded of fishmongers getting poisoned freun 
having lead c'luntcrs coverea with brine. If water i« 
detained long in leaden cisterns or pipes, it is .ipt to 
become charged with lead, especially if the water i« s^. 


FOLDING SERVIETTES. 
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Drinking such water is not an unconunon cause of lead the Victoria Regia and the b a sket require thcoi vetjr ettir. 
poisoning, either in animals or human beings. Cosmetics If at any time the foldiag td a serviette » qn aa thfe cto i y. 
and hair lotions have sometimes been found to conuin on no account attempt to refold the same; it*ts hnp cwe ible 
lead. i to succeed with one already creased. Throw it aside to 

Trea/mn/.—The treatment of lead poisoning is so far be re<damped or re-starch^ which will t:dKe but a few 
obvious, and may be domestic. If prapie are drinking moments, and meanwhile proceed with fresh ones. 
i>cer or water out of leaden pipes, they must leave on ; Serviettes folded in alternate patterns doama taUekok 
doing so. An persons who work amongst lead must be ' well, such as mitres and shells, and there may be fioweit 
cry cicuily, and wash their sldn often, so that the lead ! placed in the shells. Figs, u, 14, 4 > and 5—the mitre, the 
e not absorbed. There are medicinal antidotes to lead | cornucopia, the pocket, amd the shell—are Mrfasps 
poisoning, 0*^ which sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salts best of these designs. The commoner kinds of loldi^ 
IS one M the best. This medicine given in connection can be achieved without the ^ of stardi, or even without 
with dilute sulphuric acid at once overcomes the obstinate an iron, although they look much better so assisted. The 
constipation, and favours the elimination of the poison, very simplest folds look extremely pretty if carefully doii& 
The iMide of potassium is also a very useful remedy in Serviettes should be spotlessijr clean and glossy, and Beat 
such cases ; but the medical management of lead poison* nicety is required to fold them wclL They pre not folded* 
ing should be trusted to a medical man. Where this is after they have been used once ; when for the family the 



Fit- ^ X- FIs Fig (a Fig. 15. 


impracticable, the following prescription may be taken 
Sulphate of magnesii), one ounce to two ounces ; dilute 
sulphuric acid, one drachm and a half; tincture of 
henbane, two drachms; {H'p|>ermint water, eight ounces. 
Mix. Two utdespoonfuls to be t.-ikcn two or three times 
a day._ 

FOLDING SERVIE'ITES.—I. 

AuiOST any amount of fancy or ingenuity can be dls* 
played in folding lable-n-ipkins, or as they arc com* 
tnonly called, adopting the French name,* tervittfes. 
To make them look well, or even to succeed in the 
more elaborate styles of folding, serviettes are required 
very tine, exactly square, not too large, to be starched, 
ana folded quite damp, every fold creas^ in place with a 
I dean hot iron. A box-iron is the best for ttiis purpose, 
and it should be a small one, easily used. The p«mtry or 
hocaekccpcr’s room is the place for folding the serviettes, 
which may then be brought to taUe on a tray; but a lady 
mav place a batrd covered with flaniwl on a^ small, light 
table, put the iron-stand upon it, and shift it down the 
outside of the dinner-table as she folds, so ms to place each 
serviette as it is done on a date. A second iron must be 
heating to exchange with the one in use, for, unless very 
hot the napkins will not be stiff enough. The shell and 


same are likely to come to table again, a ring is placed 
beside each person, and the article rolled and suppra into 
it after use the first time, and brought to table again in 
the ring, the mark on the ring distinguisliing the serviette 
of each person. 

I. One of the simplest styles is to fold the napkin in 
four, lengthways ; then, like Fig. i, keeping the whole of 
the fold at the top and the edges at A a and n B ; rd) 
up the ends at B to a, one at a time, as in Fig. 3, but roll 
them the reverse way to Fig. 2—that is, under, not ow. 
When both ends are rolled up as close as F., with a twist 
of the hand bring the ends of the rolls, u,to the point c, 
like Fig. 3. Then lay the part shown in Fig. 3 flat on 
the table, and set up the diamond-shaped fold at the to^ 
with the hands; slip the dinner roll or slice of bread 
into the hollow. Before the bread is put in, Fig. 4 repre¬ 
sents the form of the folded serviette. 

3. This varies a little from Na i in appearance First 
fdd it four times, lengthways, and then like Fig. i, as 
already described, keeping the hemmed edges at A A and 
B B ; then roli it up precisely like Fig. 3, the roOs as 
there shown* outside When both are close as S, take 
the points of the rolls at E between the thumb mad 
finger of each handk and bring them togetlw mmdenuath 
at C By this means the point c wiQ stand perfectly up¬ 
right the whole properly into place Voe difliereiice 
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bCNreaiNa$aadiNa 4 iBtliit: ioFig. 2 ,No. 4 isroned other, not quite to the top. This fold it shown by A AAA 
imder; No. over. In Fig. 3, the pm udiere the fold in Fig. 17. The serviette it supposed, in thi« dugnun, 
meets, which ndtown by Fig. ^ is under or next the rolls to be Uid flat on the table, the dotted line in the ccnin! 
which fetin No. 5. To form No. 5 this fdd is outside, j marking the fidd, which is shown in Fig, ifl by the line 
Fig. 5 displays the folds of No. a. Na 5 stands more up- at B. The lines in Fig. 17, from A to a and a to A, are 
than Na 4, and is a little less simple in appcar.-mce. ‘ the folds to l>c made lengthways, not quite mtvting the 

3. CrwwM PatierH .—This requires the damask to be ! top, with the hemmed edges upwards where the lines arc 
my.stiff. Halve and quarter it each way, like Fig. 6; bring ! marked. 'Hte napkin is supposed to be doubl(<d in half 

the comers very exactly to the centre, like Fig. 7 ; , again in Fig. 18, with the hems outside at the line A, on 
bring the four corners of Fig. 7 also to the centre, and ' each side of it ; then fold as in Fig. 18, first one side and 
smooth them at the crease; then form it into the crown | then the other, and iron down the crease j then partly 
Iqr folding the comers at a A in Fig. 7, and slipping them \ unfold one side, as shown in the diagram, Fig. 19. 1 'he 
into simiW folds at b b, bringing the napkin round and i dotted lines mark the creases in the unfolded part, and c 
^upright in the form of a croyn (Fig. 9). • ' .ind c show how the piece marked O, in Fig. is turned 

4. 7 * 4 * Fhper.^ —To make this way of folding resemble ' down. The piece raised is now fohled down again, the 
n flower, copy Fig. 6 and then Fig. 7; bring all the dotted line, creased, passed over the other side, and the 
comers of Fig, 7 uearly, b'.u not quite, to the centre for * ends tucked in ,md cre.isinl down tl.it. 'I'he serviette now 



the second fold ; finish it as before, an«i then curl up the 
four centre points, like Fig. 10. 

5. The Cornucopia looks very pretty down .a long 
dinner-tabic. Fol“ the .serviette in a h;df, lengthways ; 
then fold it like P'ig. 11, the hems at the broad end. Take 
the corners, A and B, bring them back again to the corner 
^ like Fig. 12. Double Fig. 12 together down the centre. 
'ITiis represents Fig. 13. At n, in Fig. 13, three folds 
exist, two outer and one inner. Set Fig. 13 upright, over 
the dinner roll with three of these folds to one .side. 
Shape it nicely, keeping the space from E to f close. A 
flower at the point E has a very pretty effect, especially 
• if it be a scarlet geranium, wliich contrasts well v/ith the 
sriiite damask, and gives a brighter look to the tabic. To 
cany out the idea of the cornucopia, a few flowers and 
leaves may be placed in the manner showm in Fig. 14, 
the stalks slipped under the edge, but must not b<; done 
too profusely. When the serviettes are removed by the 

£ e^ the flowers will be taken away by the waiter on 
: plaiei, and can be iranrierred to the finger-bowls. 

6. Th Cocked Hat is made by folding the serviette 
fint in half one way, and then in half the other way and 


the other way and 


dfagrun 
•Hu km 


lengthways, tuming one one way and one 


resembles Fig. 20. Arch il nicely over the tlinncr roll, 
. and put a spr.ry of flowers at the top to resemble llic 
feather in a cocked hat, in the manner shown in Fi^j. 21. 

7. Tkt /»\f jXv/. - Fold a serviette twice, like I’igs. K 
and 16, once longways, and the second time across, 'Ihiv 

. is to reduce its sine. Fold the four points to the tcnlre, 
like Fig. 7; turn il over on the other side, .and again 
' fold the four |Kiinis to the centre ; again turn it face 
downwards, and with the other side up, turn back the 
, four corners, Fig. 22 j fold it from A to M, Fig. 22, and 
■ c to l», luiih folds to lx; m.i«lc keeping lli<- part upper- 
' most outwards. Ojxrn the l.ist fiild from t; to b, and 
bring the shoulder B to the shoulder l> by a fold at the 
dott^ line between F., Repeat the same fohl as that at E 
all round. ‘I'hc napkin will now stand on end as a basket, 
by standing it on its legs at K and the other three comers, 
and opening it feck at F, in the way shown fe kig. 2.^ 
Kill tnc spaces with a few flowers, or cut the roll iti 
four, put a p<ntion in each, and just a Bower or lw«> 
This pattern placed the reverse way on the plate also 
looks well, the dinner roll in the centre outside, Fig. 24; 
it requires the napkin to fe very stiff, and exa/.t in the 
folding. In Fig. 23 the bread is to be placed undcrnei^. 

8. To /old a Serviette as a Dahlia,~}Ai\Vc it very stiff; 

. fold the four comers to the centre as in Fig. 7. Re 

peat the process by folding the four corners now existing 
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the centre; arid repeat it it third time; form it' kinds of food which are oat of season ate often dwaqief 
round by pleating the edg.*, one pleat tn the centre of; than wlum in season, while others, whidi ire ocGoini^ 
every side, and one pleat tn every corner. When pl.-iccd ‘ delicacies, are dearer out of season than at any othar 
upright over the bread, the ilower should opeii to the ' period, buch things as cannot be had out of seaaon, as 
heart and display every pct.i]. j game and some sorts of Ash, are more ccstfy at die 

9. The Mitre is not difficult to fold, and always looks opening of the season than afterwards, unless the supfrijr 
well. First fold the napkin in half; then fold down - falls very short. Even when the demand is equallea by 
the corners as shown in Fig. 26; turn these corners down the supply, a sudden or tempimry increase of tlte (kmand 
again, to meet in the middle, which is indicated by a will cause a corresponding increase in price. On tlids 
dotted line. 'I'hc napkin now looks like Fig. X}. Fold principle, fish is often dearer in I..ent, turkeys if 
this in half at the dotted line in the centre, bringing the Christmas, and geese at Michaelmas and Christmas. Witk 
two priiiits bick to back, for the fold is made outwards, respect to Christmas, it is a fact that a very general rise 
Fig- 28 is the result. Fold over the two ends A and K, | in prices takes place then in meat, pouhey, game, butter, 
and produce Fig. 29’. Let down the fxiint c in Fig. 28, j and some other articles. Thfoughout the winter months 
and fold the corners inside it; fold back c in its place! higher prices are demanded, not only for* several sorts* 
again, turn the napkin over, and let down the point j of food, as vegetables, but for such important matters as 
like c on the other .side. The napkin now resembles ; coal and canmes. It may be noted.also that woollen 
Fig. 3a Fold it down at the dotted lines, turning i goods can be bought cheaper in spring and summer than 
the points A anc^ it. towards « . Fig. 31 is the figure now . in .lutuinn and winter. I’rudcnt housekeepers, who have 
represented. J> is the point let doun ; turn it up again to the means, and know the certainty of these chang», 
E ; slip the hand inside the iioliow iimicrnoath the nankin, • usually lay in a stock of such things as wiU keep, while 
and snape the mitre nicely, and then place it over the | prices arc moderate. For such things as will not keep, 
dinner roll, like Fig. 32. every one must go to the best markets he can find, 

_ Articles of food which arc of a perishable nature, and 

easily affected by changes of the weather, fluctuate in 
M A R K K r I N (;.—I V. marked manner. This is the case with 

meat, fish, and poultry, though some kinds arc |K>re liable 
1'KU.K.s. to v.iri.itions than others. \'eal is particularly uncertain. 

We wish wc could give a satisfactory answer to the pork less so nerh.uis, and beef and mutton still Jess, 
cpicstiun, “What ought 1 to pay lor tins.’" which very I Almost every kind of fi.sh is exposed to these uncertainties, 
naturally occurs to the minds of purch.isers. It is a • Mackerel, soles, turbot, salmon, and even herrings, may 
maxim in the trading world, that the value of any article ! be sold one day at twice or three times the price which they 
is what it will fetch. Another maxim, veiy popular among ' bring the very next clay. With these the variation dtUKnds 
commercial men, is, “ Iluy in the cheape-st mniket, and i not onlv on the weather, but ujion the supply. Fortu- 
selljn the dearest." 'I'hcrc is very little doubt that tins nately for |Hwr purses, it very seldom occurs that all 
last is acted up to on a large scale b\ those who buy at kinds of provisions are high-priced the same day, and 
wholesale, and sell at retail. What is c.dled roiest:;lling [ therefore a tolerably pruileiil inan.iger may commonly 
a market is prolxibly less ronunon th.in formcrlv, owing : m.'irket economic.iIiy by avoiding what is for the moment 
anther to its greater difficulty than to the liiglier tone of enhanced in price. 

commercial morality. A man w.is .1 forestaller who Quality is another m.'itter affecting prices, and a very 
purchased goods intended for the open market before imjiortaiit one. In the case of meat, some joints are 
they came into the market, or who induced the owner habitually dearer than others, and not always because 
of such goods to demand a liigher price than was jiiHt. ' they are the most wholesome, or the most economical. 
Heavy punishments were inllu-ted u(>on those who did but often because they arc either supiwse I to have a 
this : and, indeed, so necessary was it that the public ■ more delicate flavour, or because they arc usually sold 
should he protected, that a man who had corn in his to such as can pay high prices. Apart from these consi- 
possession was forbidden to buy secil corn in the inaiket ■ derations, however, the finer <|iiaiitics of beef, mutton, 
without selling at the .same time an equal cpiantity of veal, and pork, naturally command higher prices than 
his store. Our forefathers went even further than this, ' those of inferior character. 'I'hc same rule applies to 
and fixed the prices to be paid for bread and many everything, and yet it is not always borne in mind by 
other articles of home consumption. At present, almost . {lersons who wonder to find they can purchase joints 
the only protection which the l.iw oflers to purchasers of moat at one shop at a lower price than at another in 
1 $ agiiinst actual fraud. Weights and measures are the same locality. 

inspected, and any dealer who sells as genuine wh.u is Locality has very much to do with the range of prices, 
spurioui or adulterated, or who sells less than he pro- ■ There are in London and most large cities what arc called 
fesses~ by giving short weight or measure—is liable to ' dear shops, and dear neighbourhemds. In London, espe* 
prosecution. This is aliout all, and it leaves the inexpe- daily, it is so ; and the difference of price is not at all 
ticnced buyer very much at the mercy of the unprincipled : due in every case to difference in quality. Two dealers 
salesman : es{icctalU' in cases whore the .adulteration of, may purchase together, in the wholesale market, precisely 
goods is easy to effect and difficult to discover. Under ; similar goods, at the same prices, and yet in the retailing , 
the circumstances, the only things wc can do arc, to : of them one may charge fifteen to twenty-five per cent more 
point nut the danger, and to give such information as ! than the other. This is explained in various ways; for 
will be t'f advantage to our reatlers. The question of j example, a retail dealer of fish in Billingsgate, or of meat 
adulter.itions will be treated of separately, but it is needful 1 in Sinithfield, obtains his wares without loss of time, cost 
to mention it here, because one of the considerations of conveyance, &c., and hence he can sell dheaper than 
which influence prices is quality. the tradesman who lives four or six miles from the 

Every one i.H aware that the prices of neariy all market; besides which his sains are often more nqsid and 
articles w ftwd fluctuate more or less. The variation certain. Again, a costermonger can sell provisions, as 
is .more frc<|ucnt with son:e things than with others, .and ! vegotables or^fish, for less than a shc^keep^, because he 
also more considerable, but it affects them all in turn.! has neither rent nor taxes to pay ; and W going to 
The causes to which these changes arc due are numerous, j market after the principal demand is over, hr often |mr> 
the more usual licing the tioic of year or season, the j chases at a lower price. These and other '-oVsiderations 
Mippiy in the market the i|uality, and the locality. Some i will show that the retail .dealers in our daily food cdniA 
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mB »flbrd to sen at the same prices:. In actual practice, 
be really cheaper topayahij^ier pricethan to 
cstpend money ana time in fgmog a Ions journey to a 
cheap market. Nevertheless, it is a fact that most places 
illuitnite the j^rinciple of cheap and dear simps for articles 
of emtal quality. 

There are many '.1 Ings which people are too prone to 
buy at low pricey irrespective of aU other considerations. 
For example, conee, tea, mustard, pepper, and butter. It 
i| difficult to obtain mustard and pepper unadulterated, 
ftit the chea(ier they are the worse they arc, or rather, in 
practice, the cheaper they are the dearer they arc. For 
coflee, it is best to buy the berries unground, to grind 
them at home, and to add chicory to the taste. For 
tea, a medium-priced black is chca^st4in ordinary cases, 
flavoured widi graen and oYange pekoe at a higher price. 
For butter, wnat is called Aylesbury ficsh is best and lasts 
longest, although jt costs most at first. Very low-priced 
butters are neither good nor economical, A few experi¬ 
ments will, hou’cvcr, be more useful than all the rules we 
can lay doivn, and therefore we advise all prudent house¬ 
keepers to adopt that course. By so doing, and by 
choosing rcspeciabU' ir.ide.<>nK‘n, and paying ready money, 
they win gel along comfortably. 


HOUSKHOLl) AMirSKMENTS.-XXVI. 

MOUEU.INU IN CURK. 

Moi)KI 5 arc either executed in deiuil, to give a inini.iture 
lepresentation of a building, &c., or they arc m.nic .is an 
original pattern, from which is to be constructed an 
object on an cnlaigctl scale, or copied exactly. 

.Modelling in cork is an interesting work, .ind is chiefly 
applicable to the imitation of ruins, such as old churchc.s, 
castles, grottoes, cai cs, vScc.; and the niateruils required arc 
small pieces of wood, cinders, sand of various colours, 
powdcied fluor-sp.ir, gums (acacia .iiul tragacaiitli}, starch, 
paper fwliite and brown), cork sheets, cork r.ispings, 
and old Ix>ltlc corks, paints (oil and water), v.irnisli, mots, 
lichens, ferns, Mid gi.iss, glass, muslin, .and net. chenille, 
h.iy and sfaw, varnish, glue, and cement. The si/c of 
model will determine the quantity of each article, and 
Ae nature of the model will snow the articles that will be 
retired. 

The tools consist of brushes for paints and vaniish, 
two or three bradawls, a sharp penknife, a chisri, h tinnier, 
scissors, and pencil. 

To form the model of a ruin in cork, the fr.imc iivj.i 1 >c 
made of thin wood or stiff milUmard or of coik only, 
according to the size ; and if m.idc to reiuescnl a budd¬ 
ing. and not merely from fancy, each part must be cut out 
in due proportion. • 

The dimensions of the object having been obtained, 
the number of feet must be reduce I to inches or the 
fractional parts of an inch, to form a scale for carrying 
out the whole of the work. A piece of wood of the 
size required must then be got, and the plan marked 
out on it in pencil, and a thin layer of cork glued 
on with common glue to represent the ground or floor 
^of the building. The walls of a ruin are formed of 
sh<«t cork, made to represent stonework by irregular 
Dims of lead pencil, which arc afterwards to be coloured 
according to the nature of the model, the ruined parts of 
the stone being represented by pricking the corit with a 
blunt penknife; and any ornamental reiircsentations may 
be made by a colouring with lampblack and raw sienna, 
touched up with varnish. The walls may be strengthened 
by gbing small pieces of coric against them to represent 
fallen stonework. 

When the.building is complete, in order to represent 
the walls cowred with ivy, the cork is to be washed over 
with gum wifctc ivy or moss i$ to be represented, and 


smalt pieces of nioss idied on. To represent ptoss, the 
ruin mti.st be gummed and covered with moss rubb^ |c 
a powder, and sprinkled over the pan requiring it. The 
white lichen may he also sprinkled over parts pf dx? 
model in the same way, and different portions of it may 
be touched un with urater-colours. 

Shrulxt and small trees arc formed of wire covered with 
brown tissue paper, upon which is gluetl mosa and small 
pieces of lich>'n, and the wire stem fixed in tlic cork 
flooring. 

If u little g.ite and wooden palings are attached to tiM 
ntini they are to be m:i«le of wood, darkened witli sienna 
and varnish. 

Broken columns and fallen blocks of stone arc cainty 
represented in cork, and may l>c carved with a sharp 
penknife, and partly covered with mosa and lichen mbbea 
almost to a powder and sprinkU-d on the surface, first 
brushed over with gum; a small pool of water con tie 
rcprescntctl by hollowing out the ground, and inserting 
a small piece of looking-glass, round which may be fixN|3 
with gum, moss and grass, and kiiiall shrubs and trees 
made of muss. 

The flooring is to be strewn with sand or fine enfldt 
after being washed over wltli gum, with here and thtm 
finely-|>owdcrcd moss. 

As an introduction to this interesting work, a very pretty 
model of .in old gate may be very easily cunstruclvd as 
follows 

Cut three pieces of w'ood, about six inches long and an 
iniji in diameter, out of a uia c of tomnion firewood ; or 
get three pieces of wood forming small twigs on a tree, 
but the firewood will behest; then lake t«o thicker pieces 
for the gate-posts, and glue on them the three narrow 
pieces. On a piece of wikkI alxiut ten inches long and four 
wide, and half an inch thick, fix the g:Ue, by making holes 
in it, and inserting into them the two posts, fixing with 
glue. 1‘hcn rut two thick pieces o< wood about double 
the height of the shortest guie-|'M>8t, .mi'' two inches wide; 
also two short I' cccs alKiiit three m lies long, and fix 
them together ua i strips of paper mid glue. Cover the 
wood with cork, < len thickly with iiiusii. nttucliiiig a thin 

i iicce of cork to the side to form a brolien wall, marked 
ike stonework, m.iking a pointed ar< h over the gate. 
On this woodwork, glue thin pieces of ci»’k, and draw 
lines with a pencil to repiesent stones in blocks, and with 
glue fix thickly over it moss and lichen to leprcscnt ivy. 
When (try, attadi it to the wood on which the gate is 
fixed ; glue user (he wood foundation, sprinkle it with 
moss and lichen in i>owdcr, and fi.x on it large pieces of 
moss and coloured lichen to represent flowers and wild 
plants. 

When large models of castles nr ciithcdrals are in.idc, 
the windows arc idled with thin glass or net, and the 
frames (orined of thin Mrins of paper ; an«l the interior 
of a cave is to be sprinkled with the powdered i^pstTj 
Stal.(Ctitcs being represented by pieces of paper or wood 
smeared uiili glue and sprinkled with powdered spar or 
glass. 

'I'rces are made of short pieces of shaded Berlin wool 
Bttaciied to wire, and stuck m the cork ; the stem of wire 
must l^ covered with narrow strips of brown or green 
tissue paper bound round, and the wool must be knitted 
on fine pins and pulled out, to give it a rough curly arp- 
pearanec. 

Portions of cork rccjuircd to f.c hollowed out, arc either 
to be burned with hut wire and senqied, or made witii r 
sharp-pointed bradawl; and to give cfTcct, powdered 
brick, slate, and cbopiMtd lichen or moss dusted over tfu' 
cork previously glued. 

Ancient cities, cathedrals, churches, castles, templet, 
and landscapes are tonslrucicd of cork with very lieauti- 
ful effect; towns Ix-ing represented by a piece of cork 
cut and marked to the form of houses, and the, tree* 
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formed of moss. Sand and earth are sprinkled in some 
parts, looking-glast represents water, and dyed moss* 
dust the fields, raw sienna paint serving to give effect. 


GARDENING.—XXXII. 

MUSTARD, NASTURTIUM, ORACH, AND MARIGOLD. 

Mustard .—^There are two sorts in cultivation, the white 
' and the bliuk, the latter of which is cultivated principally 
for medical purposes ; the white is cultivated chiefly as a 
small sala^ ana is used as cresses while in the seed leaf, 
at which time they are mild and tender, but when 
advanced into rough leaf they are strong and disagree¬ 
able. Both varieties arc raised from seed, which will grow 
in almost any soil, and if sown in beds, as they mostly 
arc, and always should be, one ounce of seed will be suffi¬ 
cient for a bed four feet by four feet. When mustard is in 
constant demand, as it generally is in the summer, make 
a re^ar rule of sowing a certain quantity every week, 
which precaution will ensure crops delicately young 
in regular succession. Choose a warm situation, and for 
early spring crops commence sowing about the ist of 
March, and leave off, in the open air, about the second or 
third week in October; after which time it would be almost 
useless to sow in the open ground. After this season, and 
until frost sets in, sow under frames, and give air freely. 
For the demand through winter, sow in pots filled with 
old tan, in preference to soil, and place them in a 
moderate hot-bed prepared for the purpose, or in a stove. 
Protection will be required at nights, TOth in spring and 
autumn, and a covering of mats wilt be most suitable. 
Having apportioned out the ground, dig it and rake it 
very line, then, instead of drawing drills as for cress, sow 
the sectls very thickly broadcast, and just cover them 
over with a little mould sifted fine. Water in very 
weather, but not otherwise. If seed be required it will 
merely lie necessary to leave a portion of the first-sown 
crop in spring, which soon runs up and will yield plenty 
of seed the latter end of the summer. 

Tht Sasturtium .—This is an annual plant, rising, if 
sii]^rted, to right or ten feet high ; the leaves have their 
leaf-stalk fixed to their centre. The flowers are produced 
at the end of June, and continue in succession till de¬ 
stroyed by frost; they are very showy, independent of 
their usefulness as a culinary plant. The flowers and 
young leaves have a warm taste somewhat like the com¬ 
mon cress, and form an ingredient in salads. The flowers 
are frequently usetl as a garnish to dishes, and form a 
brilliant contrast to many other things. The berries arc 
gathered green and pickled, in which state they form an 
excellent substitute tor capers. There arc two varieties 
in cultivation, the major and the minor, both of which 
arc equal so far as flavour and usefulness is concerned. 
Both sorts are propagated by seed, of which one ounce will 
be sufficient for a drill twenty feet long. The seed may be 
sown any time from the beginning of March to the s.'.nic 
time in May, but not later. A light fresh loam suits this 
plant the best, yet it will grow in any soil, but it is not so 
productive in a rich soil as one rather poorer. The seed 
■hould, if possible, be of the last yearns produce, as they 
sddom grow well at a greater agk The seed may be 
either sown near a vacant fence, trellis, or wall, and the 
runners trained thereto, or on an open compartment, in 
. drills four feet apart and an inch deep, placing the said 
seed at the bottom, two or three inches asunder. When 
the jdants advance in mwth, they must be trained ^ther 
to a tteUis, fences or rodded in the sune manner as peas 
are treated. The young runners will require to be con¬ 
ducted at first, but will afterwards climb without assist¬ 
ance. The bmes must be gathered for pickling when 
they have just attained their full stK, and Nfaik t^ are 
greets phunivoad tender. If seed be reqataed,t!be berries 


win be thoroughly ripe in August or September, irileB 
they may be gathered, spread oat in the a|r to dry, and 
aftowards pot for fiiture use; 

Oraek .—This is a hardy annual, rising dnree or fear feet 
high, widi oblong, variously shaped kmves, cot in the 
edges, thick, of a pale green colour, and a sli^tly 
acm flavour. It produces its flowers in July and August, 
which are of the same colour as the fo%jee. There aie 
two varieties, the white and the red. Toe leaves and 
tender stalks are used by many as a substitute forspinaob, 
but the sulks are good only while the plant is young; yet 
the larger leaves may be picked off in succession throu^ 
out the season, and the spinach thus procured is was 

f ood and tender. This pwtt r^uires a light rich soil 
t is propagated by s^, (which should be sown in. 
August or September, in drills, from a foot to eighteen 
inches asunder, and the ground raked evenly over, and 
afterwards kept clear of weeds during the autum^ and in 
the spring the plants must be thinned out to six inchc.s 
apart in the rows. The crop may be gathered from the 
time it is strong enough, till it runs to flower, when it may 
be considered over. 

The Marigold .—This is an annual plant, with a short 
divaricated stem, one or two feet high, and is divided 
into numerous branches, which are furnished with blunt 
lanceolate leaves. It pi^uces flowers from the end tif 
Mav to the autumn, which are of a yellow colour. It w.ts 
well known and much esteemed in former times, and is 
still considered a valuable ingredient in broths and soups, 
in which it is, according to our notion, more pleasing to 
the eye than to the palate, but that may be from want 
of taste on our part. There arc sevcrsil varieties, but the 
single orange is the best of the lot for ordinary purpose-. 
Seed may be sown any time from September to April, 
provided the weather will permit 


POINT WORK.—.XIV. 

PELERINE COLLAR. 

Use for the braid one with a fancy edge, dlf a plain braid, 
and work the edge. A large collar of this kind is very 
handsome for dress in winter, when open throats to dres-ui; 
arc cold. The limits of our pages oblige us to give the 
design in two separate blocks. The first is the back, shou - 
ing the whole of the centre of the back. When tracing the 
design to work it, reverse the transprent cloth, and draw 
the other half of the back at the side of the central flower 
and leaf. Unite the two pieces in one, A to A and B to u. 
The whole design is done with one piece of braid, without 
any join. In the back the central leaf is filled with 
poM Grecque; the flower (4), with Sorrento bars, worked 
two and two. The long leaf (8) is Sorrento l^; the 
lower leaf (5), poitU ae Bruxelles; the large leaf 
above this is Spanish treble point; the flower (3) is 
point dt Eruxdles; the leaf (6) Sorrento bars, two 
and two. There is a long leaf of Sorrento bars wHh .1 
central hnc. Then come two kinds of flowers of point dc 
Bruxelles^ where the collar joins. This brings us to the 
front, which contains a flower of treble point d'E^gne 
(Spanish), and a corner of point de Bruxelles. We aJso« 
recommend that the three largest wheels (i, ^ 3) be filled, 
two with Spanish point and the centre with point de 
Bruxelles. There is one long leaf near the corner, <d 
Sorrento .bars, two and two. The rest of the collar is 
composed of ordinary button-hole bars and Sorrento 
wheels. 

Along the tm run a straight line of braid, knotting all 
the points. . it to these, and connect it with bore. 
Wherever Hay more bars appear needed than are given 
in the engravmg the worker can add them. | 

The sectmd lUnstration, compleriqg; the tl given 

onpageaofl. 
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HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.-^XL 

HO%y THZ AYMOSPilERE IS PURIFIED, 

The amoont of carbonic acid gas conteined in atmo> 
•{dieric air may be asccruincd by chemical analysis. The 
process consists in adding, drop by drop, a filtered soluticn 
of canstic barytes to a measured quantity of atmospheric 
idr contain^ in a stoppered vessel until all the carbonic 
•cidiPM is removed. The vessel containing the air is to 
be w3l agitated after each addition of the rarytes water, 
tto enable the carbonic acid to combine with it the more 
seadily. When ail the carbonic acid has been taken away 
may be learnt by occasionally adding slip of white blotting 
paper, peviousiy coloured yellow by being dipped in a 
strong infusion of turmeric. As long as any carbonic acid 


while in close strccu and ppimlous lowaeit l« my 4m 
fident in amount. It is thot^ht dut tile ahaeoe^ eg 
diminished quantity of ozone is vary pr^M>di«l .in 
health, and mt epdemics of sicknt^ soi Beti i W» dottdl 
from this cause. 

The presence of ozone in the atmospliere may 
detecteo by means of test papers prepamd for ilM| 
purpose. They must be kept in a wdi’Stoppered glass 
bottle, covered on the outside with tin>fd], so as to seenre 
them from the action of b<»h air and light The niii|iest 
of these papers is prepared by soaking white paper m M 
solution m sulphate of manganese. When this is eiqpOsed 
to ozone, the white test paper is turned brown, from the 
! decomposition of the sulphate of manganese, and dig 
' formation of the hydrated peroxide of that metaL The 


remains in the air for the caustic barytes to combine with, * other kind of test pa|x.‘r is made by bnislhng it over with 
no discolorisation of the turmeric paper will take place; i a solution of one part of the icwlide of potassium in two 
but as soon as all it removed, the yellow colour will change | hundred parts of water, boiled at a gentle heat in a glass 
to brown. When the insoluble carbonate of baryta thus ; or porcelain vessel with ten parts of starch. ITiis paper 
formed is collected on a filter, dried, and weighed, it will ’ turns blue on being exposed to air containing ozone, 
show the amount of carbonic acid gas that was contained j owing to the absorption of the oxygen—by which the 
In the portion ^ air examined. | pot.assium is converted into jwtash —and liberates the 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas contained in the atmo-1 iodine previously in combination with it; the iodine 
sphere varies in dificrent situations from four to six parts ' thus set free forming a blue cotnpouad with the starch, 
in each ten thousand, the average tpiantity l>eing one jxirt In preparing these lest papers, it is .advisable to employ 
in two thmisand. Although the amount may appear that kind of p.»per prepare-l spt;ri.dly for chemical and 
small, yet the quantity of cartion thus contained in the photogr.iphic purpose;. The ordin.iry writing and Wot* 
atmosphere is very large—greater in .amount than all the ting papers often contain v.irions substances which might 
trees or other vegetable growths, and .all the coals bidden ; intcriere wi.li th.c acti-'o of tin; tests. 


in the mines in the world, the atmosphere l>eing of such 
an extent. It has been calculated that all the oxygen 
consumed by ail the living creatures in the w'orld during 
a hundred years w’ould not exceed the ‘’f fhe 

entire quantity contained in the atmosphere. 

Although many other gases besides carbonic acid arc 
iKing continually produced by combustion and organic 
life, and escape into the atmosphere, yet they arc but 
rarely to be found in the air. This is due to their being 


Ozone may be pru<hiced artnicially, and, by this means, 
its (icculiur properties iit.iy be readily e.vamiiiua. On pass* 
ing .1 eurreiu of ck i tncity through dij oxygon, the gas 
becomes diminished lo one-twellth of its volume, and 
assumc> the condition of ozone. To obtain this result it 
is e.sseiui.il tli.it the current stiuutd proiliicc either light or 
heat in its passage, otherwise the ozone will Ik deimm* 
(Kised as fast as it is formed. Hut it is not material 
whether the electricity employed be obtained from a 


so quickly decomposed in the ntniosphorc into other , vollaic baitc.'y, or by the action of a frictional electrical 
substances, the means employed by Nature for this pur*' machine. 4 

pose being the oxygen in the air. In this way the Afterthe oxygen has been thus acted on, it will be found 
atmosphere is retained in a healthy state, the various 1 to have acquired properties that it did not previously 
poisonous exhalations that enter it being converted into 1 i>osscs3. On a piece of card, coyereil with thc-blSck 
the comparatively harmless forms of water, aininoni.i,! sulphuret of lead, being introduced into it, the black card 
nitric acid, and carbonic acid. Those substances arc | will immediately turn white. 1 n this ease the black sul- 
afterwards dissolved out of tlic atmosphere by the r.im,' phuret is iinmcniately conyertetl into the white sulphate; 
and being absorbed by the ground, supply the nourish- ' the sulphur being oxidised into sulphuric acid, and the lead 
ment on which the growth of plants and vegetables | into an oxide. It is found capable of acting even on 
depends. The state in which oxygen has the must power j cork and india-rubiKr, owing to its powerful oxidising 
over the deleterious compounds that enter the ;iir is when ; properties. Even silver, if exposed in a moist state to 
it is in that peculiar form of condensation in which it is j the action of the gas, is converted into the peroxide. If 
known as “ ozone.’* | after the oxygen gas has thus been acted on, and acquired 

The dxygen exhaled firqm growing plants under the 1 these properties, it loses them and resumes its previous 
influence of sunshine is in this condition, and it is iKlicved ! volume and condition, on being exposed to a temperature 
that the reason the pure air of the country is so much j of 550“ Fahr. Ozone is also produced when a stick of 
more invigorating and conducive to health than that of; freshly cut phosphorus is pLicetl in a stoppered botUe, 
towns is princitKiUy due to this cause. During thunder-; imd left there for some hours. The service that ozoM 


storms and electrtcal disturlainces of the atmosphere, 
ozone is produced in considerable quantities, and it is well 
known how much more pleasant and healthy the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes after a stonn has purified the air. It is 
bdieved that the bracing ellect produced on the con* 
atitutiun.by inhaling the breezes from the sea is due to 
the large amount of ozone they contain. Ozone also 
pessesses powerful bleacbtiiig properties. Every person 
in the oiuntry lutows how much whiter and ueaner 
liaetT looks that has been placed ota a bright niromer s 
dsy, after being washed, to dry on the grass th.in .it dbes 
eoimdried in a room. This is due to the ozone, liberated 
fttnn the damp grass on bt^hing the fabric. 


renders us, in preserving the atmosphere in a healtby 
state, is at once pcrecived, when wc consider the immense 
amount of organic dfluvium produced in large towns, a^ 
which is at once dccompo^ by the atmotqdtere tft 
instant it enters iL 

It has been ascertained that when carbonic acid «ts*<* 
mixed with organic matter from the lungs, given off timiing 
respirarion—reaches, in confined portal rif air, such as 
crowded assemblies, the twelfth part of «ie p^ oant^ 
it can be distinctly perceived. Now, as « hmnaa beiM 
gives off from twelve to sixteen cubic feet of caibonic new 
gas during the day, it foUowa that be renders li^iMiouS 
sixteen thousand ket of air. The rapidity with 


As might be expected, osone is found in laiger quantity f parts with its ozone, when it meets thiw &leterioat sid>* 
in tile atmoi^liere in the vicinity of ifto sea, and in the. stances, is surprising. It has been founa tint the triad 
doontty, (hqa it is in tin neighhmzriiood of laqgc towiupassing at the mte of from fifteen to twestFtBiles«h.ksay 
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Ae ««»« it contained, before it | cmbon ebarponl biinf left bebuul m the uttorr. Tbe 
lanl'IjMiiiwcA owr a mUe of that cHy. Tbe «me effect was i Kqaftl ecsntaininc the ncetic acid has dien to vndeno 
iuttn to be prodooed nn tbe atmosphere whmi the wind j several chemtcaT proeeesea before we obtain the ac^ 
blew peer Loodon, but to a leas marlcM extent I acid free from the creasote and other mattcra with whicA 

It ia, perhaps, inqiaaaible to inaat too strongly on the ‘ it is ciHnb<n«<l. When thit Ihmid—commonly knm^ bf 
m^mctance of a free supply of pim atmospheric air for ! the name of pyroligneoua aoid—it dUuted trith aeveti 
the maintenance of bcaith, esowialty in crowded dwcl-; times iu measure of water, it ftmos n rtrnng vincfar, t« 
^it baa been atceitainea that there is a continual | this state it is clear iikei^'Water | it ia occaaionaiiy used 
cxhalatMii of organic matter from living creatures. If the j in this state for |iickltng, whm it is considered desir* 
tddbe in which they live is coniinM. this exhalation j able tluu the pickles shoutd be flee fmn colour. More 
becomes ^posited upon the floor and walls, and also < usually, however, this diluted acetic acid is colotued- by 
upon die fiimiture and ever^’thing else the house may ! the addition of liurnt sugar—to the appearance of oidi* 
contain. The coating of organic matter which they thus , nary vinegar. Vinegar, however, prepared from wood hy 
acqntre becomes decomposed, and gives, forth disagree- ' heat, although it muy possess the advantage of cheapness, 
•We vapours, ^judicial aiilfh to health and comfort. . does not have the ix-i uliar taste of ilmt obtained by fer* 
When these vapours are breathed, they arc absorbed , iiu-ntation, neither is it so pieusatu to use as an article of 
into tbe blood, an 4 {H-oduce v.iriou 5 ill effects on the | diet. 

system of the person respiring them. Tlicy- produce i ^ “ 

headache, loss of appetite, lowness of spirits, and ; GRINDING KDGE-TOOLS. * 

a languor for which the patient is unable to account. 

These synwtoms arc more or ics 
impurity of the atmosphere and i 

The ill effects produced by breathing the impure air arc 1 ^ -tn i * 

usually attributed to every cause but the right one-vir., »»V‘» f ^he sharp 

the wilt of cleanliness aS ventilation. In extreme cases ' r H 

where tbe ventilation of the room continues to be much 1 

neglecled,evcn fungi may become developed in the org.inic ! ® 

roittcr with which tlie plkce and the artickr. it conta.il; aie i detached by the grit. I f we were to cimmitic 


h the patient is unable to account. .......... ...... , u • v _ , 

I mote i less marki>d. according to the by grinding, very much at a 

sphere and the strength of the patient. ■ "7‘d be leduccHl in t iickncss a large planf. 

c^d bv breathinvf the iinoure air are 1 ‘‘"’idoyed, in which were set a hundred or more very 


e pla 

covered, and thus tcntl still further to increase the eviL 


VINEGAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


the surface of a tool that has Just lieen removed from a 
grindstone under the lenses of a powerful microscope, it 
would appear, as it were, like the rough surface of a field 
which has recently been scarified with some implement 
which formed alternate ridges and furrows. Hciico, as 


ir a mixture of sug-nr, water, and some fennent |igc i ndges and furrows run together from both srfes.at 
yeast be mixed togctKcr and expos«l to the action of the j ‘-'dgc, the nt-wly-ground edge si-etna »«bcformed 

air in a warm plaw, thJ fluid will become converted into i riT »t ! 

vinegar. To understand this prtK-ess, wc must rememlK-r , ‘ reason, a tool is hmt grwnd on a 

that the chemical constituents of sugar arc carbon. h>- ‘ ^ “'5 

drogen, and oxygen. When exposed to the action of the | ^akd linal" ^ ifrcd^ ri,e‘’^ra‘iur 5 ali 

of the finest grit must be 
edge having the smallest 

w.v„ ™, hydrogen to form spirits of wine. If the spirit : s-crnuion. m yum, ...r 

thus formed continues to bo cxposeil to the action of the i P‘-‘rf«'‘-‘‘ tuiung edge, as one ma) pcrcei t by viewing it 
ferment, the elements of which it is composed are an-iin . ^br^ugh a inierostope. • , . j i. _ • ji-- 

arrang^ in a different manner, aii<l Letic oJ or 1 -o'nrtimes instructed, when gri^ ng 

vineff^ is formed ■ hii\x tl)o Hone revolve uward* Ibc ciiUiiijg 

T^Strength of the vinegar obtained in this way will,! *on«timcs from it Wlicn the Jrst grinding is 

of course, depend upon the ooaniity of sugar preset in : ‘iTv’SLo 

the liquo^ felmcntedi and Xo whether suffiJienl yeast :“iS 
or otter ferment has been added to convert the sugar edge, a grinder can always complete 

into vinegar. Although sugar, trc.iclc, and nimilar sSb- j »*,"* 

lag, kSc'IS? m lever eeigM l« «.ch car, it! KS“.fj'ef'St‘,'Sl'Suv^Sd 

'£?tLuee?rf .£5 IdSd, <u»l if^£S» cSfpU;,ed fa! f'' IS’rlS'&'JT: 

nf ! Mone revolves towards the edge, there wiU be no »feather 

iS'S.f. bS! • “ ■><»•’*■= 'I' ■>' •* 

milar in its nature to tmit present in dri^ grapes. ' ■■ ■ -—— ... 

Ahhoogh Ibis sugar does not possess the sweetening! ScaaP Jars.—^T hese are useful in either {|[arioiir, 
powers of that obuined from the sugar-cane, it answers : drawing-room, or library, and consist « wi ornamental 
watt enougb (or the production of vinegar. i jar to put waste pap^ or clippings in. If for a drawing- 

A comnderaUe portion of the commercial vinegar is iroom, a china one is most suitable; for the librar}', we 
obtnined by the oesuvcUve distillation of wood. The i have seen the common large unglatcd jm used, painted 
sraod is phimd in inm retorts, and exposed to suflkkmt) in oil to itnitale china and afterwards varnished; for a 
beet to eoavert it'into charcoal During the action of j sitting-room, flowers and patterns cut ftnot chintocs, past^ 
heat Ott die wdbd, the dements (carbon, hydrogen, nnd on, then varnish^. If done taetefltlly, they look cxce^ 
osygm) ef vrldlh it consists fonn new comirinattons — ingfy well Tbe jars should be sdecteo with small moitth% 
tttter, adetk achl» and otter products coming over, and j to hide the contents as much as possible. 
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COOKE&Y.—LX. 

KITCHtH RBQmSlTKS {fmHmMi fimm f, i38|. 

A WiJUS Stand, with three or feet, will support «tuU 
joinfe cd meat high enough above the dish in which the)’ 
are baked to allw potatoes, Yorkshire puddings, &C., to 
be done un^ them, besides making them easi« to baste. 

A wire meat-safe, to be bung in a current of air (where 
Uie sun never shines), is better than a canvas-covered 
vins^ and cheaper in the end. The meat-hooks should be 
-novabic, that they may be cleaned ever)* time they are 
used The shelf or shelves should also be movable, to 
admit of being placed at ditferent heights. 

A marble pestle and mortar is often ca^ed for, to crush 
tpe carcases and bones of fowls, game, and meat (for 
soups and stews), to make potted meat, to pound sugar 


and spice, and even prepare home-made medicaments. 
.4 double-headed pestle should have the two ends of 
different sizes. Mortars are made of porcelain, brass, and 
ev'en iron; but marble is preferable, for obvious reasons. 
Porcelain mortars are offen themselves more easily- 
pounded than the articles they contain. 

In cookery, a preliminary operation which has to be 
performed very frequently, is chopping. For this there 
shoi^ be not only a block, choppy. kniv.-s, and saw, tor 
wru/ and suet, but also several unattached boards, about 
two feet square and two inches thick, for chopping vege¬ 
tables, feuit, sweet herbs, &c. With a two-handled, three- 
bladed chopper, the process will lie completed much 
more quickly than with .1 knife. For large vegetables, 
such as savoys, red rabb;igc. or Cos lettuce, which, when 
chopped or shredded t,vke considvr.ibtc room,the chopping- 
tioard will be much more convenient if funiished with a 
b.tck and sides, to keep the fi.igmcnts from falling over 
Its edges. This board, which should be reserved for 
vegetables exclusively—a similar one may lie useti for 
pastr)' making~is a httlf more trouble to clean than one 
without a rim, which ought not to prevent its .-idontioii. 

Sundry' small articles worth attention are A sugar- 
sifter, for dustiqg piundcd- lump - sugar over puddings, 
cakes, sweet omelettes, &c., either before or .sfier 
cooking. A flour - dredger, for sprinkling flour over 
joiMa. as they roast before the fire, on fish to be fried, 
into sauces and stews in the course of making, &c. 
A spicc-box, for whole spice; a |>ep)H*r-lx)x, for ground 
pepper; a nutmeg-grater ; and a bread and biscuit g'-der, 
for stuffings, surface brownings, scalloped ftsli, Ac. A 
flannel jelly-bag—perhaps two—one for s.'ivoury, the 
•ither for sweet jellies. Moulds for jellies, creams, and 
puddings. Moulds witli a cover, that will stand the oven, 
as for charlottes of apples. .Moulds, also with a cover, 
for boiling a chartreuse and various puddings. .Stamps 
and rolien, for pats of butter, cakes, and ornamental 
pastzy. Similar stamps or punches, only sharper and 
stronger, for cutting vegetables into ianciful shapes, for 
garnishing, or for entering, with shred vegetables, into 
tneam soups. Patty-pans, for tablets and little cakes; 
flat Iron plates, for lay tarts; bread and cake tins; pic- 
dishes ; pudding-basins, with projecting rims, to assist to 
Wng the cloth over them firmly ; oval earthen p&iii 
ftshes with well-fitting fids, for ^ted mackerel, meat 
cheeses, hare pkt^, &c. Flat shallow dishes, cither of 
earthenware or tinned iron, yet deep enough to hold 
gravy or fat, win hold fish to Iw baked in the way 
called am /P'otim, eggs, kidneys, chops, sausages, &c. 
Larding ne^es, of diflerent sizes, for inserting strips of 
fat bacm of vzwious thicknesses, either into the surface of 
lean neats or throughout their entire thickness, require a 
short lesson for their use. 

No Uteben should be without scales and weights, to 
test the camuftau of the weight of provisions, and to 
measure the quantities when trying a new receipt. 

A rotuid or eswi ks s towel^ a yan md a half long in its 


double leiuph, suspended in a comer or a movahle 
ratter, and frequently changed, will save many artidet d 
food, and many utmsUs from being handled with soiled 
fingers. 

A knife-board, with a bath-brick, finds its place in the 
sculler)' mthcr than in the Idtcnen. Even if tlwre be a 
knife-eWning machine (of which thm arc sevetal motU* 
ficatioBs), which is a gr^ saving of time and labour, the 
knife-board serves to give spe^ sharpness to a didl 
edge at a pressing moment. 

Tlic sculler)’ also is the proper place for the plate and 
dish-rack or drainer. It is best made of wood, and can 
I be fastened to the wall immediately ovo’ the sink at which 
I the plates and dishes arc waidied and rinsed—the latter 
; especially being done in hot a-ater. Hie drip will thus 
be caught as it falls, and the maid will only have to 
stretch her arm to put the crockery in its place. 

I Empty bottles arc often in the way. *rh«y may be pot 
I out of the way on a light iron bottle-stand, in a comer of. 
the scullery, after rinsing and draining. This sim|da' 
' piece of furniture will be found not only to make room on 
; the kitchen shelves, but to save many ureakages. Thoso' 
shelves, as many of them as may tie, are a matter of 
' course; but the cook's pride and comfort is a handsome 
I kitchen dresser, whose dimensions and the accommo- 
j dation it affords must entirely depend on the size OT the 
I kitchen, which should be furnished, not choked up by it. 
Every drawer and cupboard and shelf of the dresser will 
find its use. It should be made of white wood, not 
painted, but periodically scrubbed. The shelves (at least 
some of them) should nave a 1 im at the front rage, to 
prevent things falling off. *l'herc may also be hooks, 
inside, outside, and along the edge of some of the shelves, 
on which to hang cups, jugs, ana small utensils. 

For her pastry, the cook should have a thick board in 
winter time, and a marble sl.vh for summer use. Good 
pie-crust is difficult to make under cither extreme of tern- 
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and a glass one. The latter may lie roolcd in summer by 
dipping it and leaving it a few minutes in a |iail of water 
Iresh mini the pump. Not .1 bad substitute it a stout 
glass winc'liotlle filled with cold water well < orked down, 
A whisk is indispensable for Iwating eggs to a froth, 
and syllabtili-making. It also helps with many creams 
and omelettes soufflees. Iron-wire whisks can l>e bought 
at the itonmungcr's, osier ones at the basket-maker’s. 
The latter can be kept very < lean, and avoid all danger of 
discoloration by rust; but they must be renewed after a 
short term of service, otherwise your syliabulM will very 
probably be full of their broken ends. 


MEDICINAL VALUE OF THE CRUET- 
STAND. 

\'KRV many persons arc not aware that they ha’-e in their 
hmisea medicine chest, in the shape of a set of well-filled 
(riK-ts and the condiments of the table. The Sat/, Use 
example, is a decided cathartic, in the doss of half an 
ounce OT an ounce. It is also a destroyer of worms, in 
large doses, and its power is great in preventing as well 
as killing worms. In Ircbnd, the lower classes are much 
infested with worms, from the had quality of their food ; 
and a draught of salt and water is found very useful in 
exiling them. An iliustraiioii is also given of the bad 
effects m wanting salt, in the punishment once inflicted 
on criminals in Holland, by feeding them on bread made 
without salt; the consequence of which was the produc¬ 
tion of Bumcrous worms, and the death of the unhappy 
sutferers in consequence. Some of our readers may 
remember the popular remedy of ** brandy and salt,* 
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FRINCII'LES OF COLOUR. ETC 


llie Vinegar, •g>in« i* reirigcrant, and is moderatei)!’ 
stiimiiant and astringent when applied cxtcrnalijr. U for* 
inerly had great reputation in caaes of poisoning by nar* 
eotics i but here it is of doubtful efficacy. It is certainly! 
useful, however, when soda, (lotash, or ammonia, arc taken ' 
in over-doses, as the acnic acid ahich it contains cum- j 
bines with and chemically neutralises them. Vinegar is a 
useful addition to the drink of patients in inO-tinmatory 
fevers. Its odour is applied to the nostrils in fainting and ' 
hysterical complaints ; .ind it is very useful as a fotaciita*. 
tion in headaches, and in various swellings. Its vajiour 
is beneficially applied to the throat by iK'ing inhaled ; and 
the same vapour diffused through the chuinbtn's of the sick, 
though it may not destroy contagion, gives a plea>»int 
fragrance which renders the air less otfensivc to the ' 
necessary attendants. Vinegar is also very useful when 
wppliint externally as a refrigerant; as to bruises, bums, 
and scalds, when the skin is not broken. For this pur- 
jKisc it is diluted with two parts of w.iicr, A lotion of 
vinegar and water is rcsior.itivo of overwotked eyes, as 
follows:—Vinegar, one teaspoouful; br.imly, one table* 
s|K>onfuI; and spring water, one pint. 

Mustarti conics next. In o-.ir tiiTv every niedirinal 
virtue has liccn attnlmtrd tti must ird seeds. Mure l.iu-ly 
a mustard emetic wascstollod as infallilile in cholera, to 
lie superseded by s.dt and water. A mustard ]ioiiltii'c 
(two lablcspoonfuls of briMd-cnmibs and one of mustard 
mixed with vinegar and hot wateri iii.iv lie applied as a 
kind of blister, to stiimilan* the skm for tlio cure of interna! 
disc.tscs, in a manner ipiiik and rifcctu.d, without the 
tedious w.iiting and the (l•:stnu'llon of the outer skin which 
follow the application of the eotninoM blister. .Must.ird 
poultices are also applied to the feet to (|mct delirium ami 
remove the tendency of blooil to lUc head, amt ti> act as a 
stimulant when the powers of life seem nmeh diminished 
in their energy. Wluie mustard '.ivils have Iweii given 
whole as a stimiil.int to the stomach, and to the s> stem 
In general, in c.ises of p.ilsy. The seed has lieen found 
useful in various dise.tses of debility and indigestion, if 
taken to the extent of a ,'e.ispoonful three tunes a day 
In milk, gruel, or w.iter; to bo sw.illowed whole, and not 
broken or masticated. 


tea is an excellent stirtubnt fexr languid bwhlf- .Sany* 
bcadaciies arc relieved by applying to dm foedteod a 
poultice of sera|icd ginger and warm water. Cmeer-beer 
disagrees with some persons, owing to its excess m sugar. 


PRINCIPLF.S OF COLOUR, AND RULES 
FOR THEIR ARTISTIC APPLICATION IN 

DRESS, furnu urf; etc—L , 

Thb study of colour has tcwi often, in popular estimation, 
been conhned to the painting of pictures, decoration oi 
churches and mansions, or the manufacture of textile 
fabrics; and a knowledge of its principles is pometimes 
siipiHiscd to be* useful only to artists, or a few cotp 
noikscurs. But if the principles upon which the greatest 
artists produce the greatest pictures be csscntimly the 
same as those required for the sclecthm of a dress of an 
appropri.ue colour and pattern, to arrange a shop window 
eticctixeiy, a drawing-room tabic, or even a bouquet of 
flowers an identity which can be pn>vcd--thcn the 
dotne.iic happiness .ind pleasure of the entire household 
must Is- l.irgeV dependent on the ignuiaiiLc or knowledge 
witich they iwissess of these plincipics. 

\Vc want new ideas, new habits of tho.igfit, and a more 
elevated taste fur IxMitty of forms, their elegant arr.in,;e- 
iiieni, ami the harmonious dclu .ley ot colour in common 
things. 'I II use the words ol Cliaiming, The farmer and 
tile iiii-ch.inic should cultivate the perception of Iicaiity." 
.’iiul ewry man should aim to imp.ui this (K-rfection to Ins 
l.ibouis. W ere every man a judge .'ind appreci.itor of 
beaut), tlien indeed miglit we cxfiei.i forms of gr.rcc 
and loveliness ol colour to pci-..ide domestic and every* 
il.ty life -to ivpi.tce, in our st.'eccs, the expensiio ugiiiicss 
of wtm h W'c li.t\e so in'ieh, and in our liMme) to .itio'.ish 
the orn.um-nt.il vvilg.iritics ol bad t.iMe. 

The .Witiihiiiv litfui. - .\n .ipprcci.ition of colour 

dvpOiuts, III the lust pl.uc, as much upon the p-hsMcal 
iKiweis of the v\o in convcAiiig a proper impression to the 
mind, .vs that ot ir.iisic on the car ; but as there are some 
deaf to the ch.trnis of music, so there are'others insensible 
to the I harms of colour. No effoit will create a natural 


(V/7'rf Of/is demulrent and lax.iiivc. It is ;» gooil anti- gilt, so no rules will corics.t the defective yisiim ^.jilted 
dote to acrid jwiisons, and is giseii in large doses for the ' colour-blnulness, and which ii »<» coinmon in l-.ng!and. 
expulsion of worms; ami m small doses, with imuiiage .tml, that (according to l)r. i.eorgc Wilson, one in every 750 
other additions, as an cmiilsinn in e.iies of c.iUrrh and ' is more or less colour-blindunable to distingiii.sli 


sore (hri'Mt. Warm otl, applied cclernall). is .111 emollient. 
When rubbed on the licitv it gives tmich tehef in djucmery 
and other aluloiniiut cuinpl.iWs. Combmeil with harts¬ 
horn it forms the volatile liniment so useful as an cxtetnal 
stimulant. .Some have said that anoiming the body with 
oil prevents a person from receiviUk; the mtectioii of the 
plague, and Fraivin bacon w.ii ut op.umn th.it rubbing 
the skin with oil was veiy eoiidueivc to longevity. 

Nor is onr cruyti'iame iletinent in stnnulauts. I'irst is 
fefiPtr, black or white, the I.itter stronger. When infused 
in water it will cure a relaxed sou- thro.it, and///Vivwc, 

‘ the alk.doid from jKpjR'r, h.is e.ireil ague. The l>ubhn 
' “ Pharmacopeci.i ’* has an euntnunt of bbek iH^ficr, whuh 
has lieen ivcomnieiuhsi lor tingwiTin. k.ivenne, the 
king of pepper, jxisscsses stronger \ utvies than the above : 
it mnns a'valnablt; gargle in (.i*vs of uucrateil sore 
thro.it. boultiics of capsiciim ate iisivl fva- the fevers oi 
tropie.it rUmates, and m nplithaiini.i ft m ivt.i\ation the 
dilutcxl infusion of ca[>stcum is a good uawdy. 

Oinger is an aromatic stimulant of cons det.»bIe power. 
•When chewed, it rcl eves timthachc. rheuniatistn of the ' 
jaw, and relaxed uvitki. When reccivnl into the stomacU , 
It promotes digestion and relieves ftatukaii colic. t>ouly 1 
suojeets arc much benefited by ginger. F>>r s:i« h persons 
prciu'rv'sd gingtr, taken at dessert, altcsr a mixture of' 
viands, is mt»: beneikial—thc Hnest being that in small, 
round, tcndci pieces, sent from the West Indies. Uinger { 


red from green, a soldier’s co.it from the grass of a field, 
which makes the custom of having red and green lights 
or tl.igs tor signals on railways and steamers highly 
d.ingerous and reprehensible.* In other cases, orange is 
luistakcn for green, and yellow for light green ; others see 
indigo .vnd ITussian blue us bktek, and pink as pale blue. 
It IS also true tiiat thete arc individu.ds whose vision is 
IK'rfect in regard to Ionn, and light, and shtulc, but wIm> 
me totally mc.qiable of {H'lcciving the effect of colour, 
every object .ipjiearing to them either white, black, or 
grey. This detect is not so common among women ns 
nu n. There i xists no remedy for natural colour-blindness, 
but thcie I, unoiher phase of colour-blindness, arising 
from the w.iiit of cultivation, whicii may be improved ana 
ediK .lied to a very great extent. _ • 

tiie.it pains have been bestow cxl on the education of the 
car, hut much still teinams to bo done in regard to the 
cuhiv.ition of the eve. To look trniy wc must consciously 
liHik Jot something - sonv object, or fact, or quality. If 
>uu ii.ivo no aim in observation, you will sec nothing, and 
ivniemlR;r nothing; if you iiavc an aim, you will sec that 
which you look for. What we call ordinary «gbt is not 
b} an) meaos ail of one kind, but varies with our desires 
and our information. This habit of looking camesiiy, 
gradually reveals Nature to us, and dcvehxw in us a new 
and a higher seuse. f 

* Brigk k Um eahar MM Miilr •lisiiniaiifMd. 
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The mnbew it onivemlly acknowledged to be the True hamumy contitta in those colours bektg brought 
most perfect and beautit'ul arrongemcat of colour in 1 together which, though they may not be placid exi^y la 
Nature, and niav be con»tiercd our ideal standard. Its | the regular order seen in the rainbow or in the chnuna^ 
cc^rs were divided by Sir l^c Newton into 360 parts,; scale, yet act in accordance with each other upon the eyt^ 
‘ of which violet occupies 60; indigo, 401 blue, tio; green, and produce no uneasy sensations within it, but rather 
<So; yellow, 48; orange, 27, and red, 4;. These were! atfora it pleasure. Ihe phenomena variously described 
supposed by Newton to be simple colours, but Sir David, under the names of *' accidental colours," ” complementary 
Brewster hu proved that from ine thrt*c primary colours^- colours," &c., were first investigated by BuO'on, and arc of 
red, Uue, and yeilow—all the other prismatic tints can be ■ the greatest importance, since ^ey show that the e.ve 
prcnuccd. All colours depend upon the power of their ' especially demands completeness, and seeks to eke out 
substances to absorb and rcllect light; in every ray of ihc colourific circle in itself. Any one may prove (his for 
udute light there are the following primar>' colours~red, himself, by fixing the eye on a red wafer lying iijion n 
yelim, and blue, which, with their intermediate and sheet of white paper, when it will appear mpgud with a 
extreme tints, constitute what is called thi^solar spectrum, faint green; if. .nfier uhser.ing this for a considerable time, 
IJfflTerent rays arc absorbt'd By different substances; in . (he eye is turned to another part of the white paper, where 
opaque, white 'substances Hunt arc absorbed : and in ' tlie red wafer cannot b« seen, a K|iot w lU be apparent of the 
buck subsmoces ff//are absoilwd. In p.'uticular colours 1 same colour as that which appc'ared to fringe the led 
what is absorbed is complementarv to what is reflected ; - -vir., green ; hence green is cnnsideied the comiileineiit* 
thus, a blue substance lias absorbed and yellow, or ; ary colour to red, In-itig comiMised of two of toe tbrcq 
orange, which is complcment.n v to blue: n yelli>\v sub- i priiiiary colours, of which rcil is the tliiid, the vyv up- 
Btance has absorbed red niul blue, or purple, which is parently 5up|>lying the deficiency neccss.sry to cninpl^ 
complementary to yullow; ,ind a red suh.st.rncc lias the compoiicMit (sirts ol .1 ray of white light. This ex* 
absorbed blue and yellow, or green, which is compleineii- j iicriiiienl m.ty lie rcjK'.itcd with the otiicr two pritn.'iry 
tary to red. Citrine, russet, and olive, with the gicys and ' eolouis, blue and yellow, when it will be found iriat the 
browns, arc comjKwnds of these coliiut', in unequal pro-; oiange, wliu h responds to blue, is i.'oni|roscd t»f yelfew and 
portions. ItKo.k result s fiuiii a inisture of blue, red, .ind ted ; and (hat the puiplc or violet, suggested by yellow, 
yellow, of equal int<'n:>ily .snd in oqii.d pro]tor(i<>iiH, : i (<ntauis ml and blue. 

Colours are regarded as w.irtn or taild, (tosilive or nega- j ILirmonyol analogy is the most abundant in Nature, 
live; thus blue is .a mV/.and eoloui. .nid or.ingc j and signifies lut .affinity or similarity of colour. Sunset 

a warm and /erz/ri'c toioiir. Kcd is neither w.ann nor | arid sunrise arc the most brilliant examples of this. A 
cold. .'Ml vtirm colours .are conii.ists to . . 7 /f colouis. | more sober and gradiud kind is (hat in lundscapt', wheie 
Light is under'lood to be an active, and daikness a the blue of the uist.tnt mountains changes as it advance^ 
{.Missive, {uini.iple. \N Iiiic colour is .an inien.icvli.itc pheno- | tow.iivis the foirgiound, through olive and every variety 
menoii : it 1. warm .i» it a(i[irt).iclK-s the light, and cold as : of cool and warm green, to the sandy bank at our feet, 
it ri*ce<les from it. j glowing with yellow, oiaitge, and russet. The next con- 

Colour its t! iijTc\ls the MtutL IV//,i 7 ,' is tliv- colour . sidei.ition is contrast of c.oloiir, which produces lurt;c, 
nc.irest the light, and is agreeable and gLiddv'niiig. animation, and variety ; it gi\ .plendoio to the gorgeous 
I’olishcd gold gives .V g'-'nl .itid high iinjiiessi-iii of tins , pluiii.ige of tropical birds ; .iiii ovvera .11«.»biitiernies owe 
colour, which must be pcrfccilv pure to be pleasant. to contrasted coloai* !.,di of dieir Irc. iity and dasding 

lii\ii(i\h 1 ViVf'a', or (t/i.o/g.-, is powerful ami splendid,' ctl'eet. 
and cvcit'.'S livi'b', quit k. ami a.ijiring fet.lings. 1 Colours by ArUjuiul /r^' 4 /.-.As colours are very dif- 

Ytllo-oiAi is the a»tive side in its fereiit by vlay fiorn what (hey appear bv wiglit, it is mi* 

fulltrw energy ; .ted imjntiuu., riibusl men, ami s.ivage visable to consider this in our ivmarks. ^iclight difl'usetl 
nations aie i -.pecially fond <>{ ih;. cnli.ut. Clhildteii ^ la-ing yellow, tins colour is rondeml pale, and is frequchlly 
when left to tlu-mselvcs nivcr s{i.trv the veimibuii .and lost entirely: orange and red bet.omc wanner by tlnW 
orange. . light; reds .it night look more scarlet, as they borrow 

.■\s ycliiw i-, alw.iv:; accompanied with light, so it lav , some of the yellow light; ctiinMin looks brighter than by 
be said that brieg- .1 pnm ,;ili- of d.irkncss v un ; d.iy ; sky-blue .i(.i|uiies a green tint ; dark blue, by ab¬ 

le. .As a hue it i, jiowe'l'.l, .iixl in vt<e>:t .1 k'lul of < on- ' soil,mg the light, looks almost bkiek ; and there is often 
diet between i xtiteinent .ind repo.e. I’.Iue li cold, and , ,1. dilhculty in distinguishing betvvi-en blue and green ; 
has an .dtiniiy with Mark. puiple becomes redder if it iiu.li.ies to icd, and darker if 

RtiUish liiue. or /.r/m. is a Iitlie more active m «h.irac- to blue, blues, to liKik well by catidleliglil, should be of 
tt-r, (hough i‘. may be x.vid to iii.-.tuib inon- tli.m enbven. a bright (one ; and if 4 dark blue mint Ik‘ used, it should 


LUuisk Purple^s\i\\ increase-* ilie uiujux-i fi,iling 

ns the hue progreiotes, .ind it in.iy Ik* safely as'*unu;d,vvbra 
used fv>r dress, riblmns. or other unutnient:*, tiiai it is 
most attractive when used sparingly. 

iPrrf,—-The effect of this colour is as peculiar as its 
nature; it conveys an impression of gravity and dignity, 

f nd at the same time of grai.c and attractivrnexfi. 'the 
rst, in its deep dark sUtc; the l.il*er, in its lighter lint, 
and thus suits both the aged and ihv; yoiing. 

The eye cxpericpces .1 lic.dtliy and {>cculiarly 
grateful impression from this cvdoiir; if of cqu.-U pru|>or- 
tions of blue and yellow, ih.. eye .,r.(l mind repose on it 
•s on a simple colour. 

tiarmnny of Colour.—"there are two kinvls of harmony 
In colour—one of analogy, the other *<( contrast. When 
the time primary colours are plact-d licforc us, our eyes 
accept Uic vision with a certain degree of pleasure; but 
they arc most jtratifled when the intermediate colours are 
profteriy introaueed, and the whole scale td' the colours 
«h^ constitiiie a ray of light is presented to them. 


Ii.ive another of a lighter lone beside it, or Ik* interiipeioed 
with white. A blight green in cntijunciion with blue will 
aid III lighting up tlie patlein, .md is thciefote useful for 
increasing the effect of a car|N.’t or other .oluiired work by 
night-hght. ____________ 

SOAl* 

Wttr.N* tat of any kind, or anitn.d or vegetable oDi ore 
cx{«oscd to the action of the lauvtic aikahes, they are 
found to uiidvtgo the uccidiar change* called aapunifica* 
(ion. or, in other worcis, they aie • ui.vcrted into soap. 
Almost every kind of oil .md fat lias Iiecn used lor lia* 
manufacture of soap ; sunir of the most common taring 
the oils obtained from the olive, the IxKtcli-nut. the sc(‘ds 
of the white poppy, hemp-seed, ra{><;-sced, and the cocoa- 
nut ; betudes these palm-oii, almond-oil, nut*«ii, tallow, 
and bogs' laid are frcvfucntly used, 't he alkalies cm* 
ployed to convert ibcsc substances into so.si> are either 
potash or soda; the feat being employed wnen we wMi. 



SOAF. 


tea 

only to obtain n powerful end stror.K tKiap; the latter poaitionafcoimnonuap«,bat itmaketuiiiiftiiarntidA 
being used when a mihl, hard, and cheap soap ia required. In making hard yellow smp, the main, pnlm^ and fitt 
These alkalies are neither of them used in the sute in an melted together before the kv is added, 
which they are ordinarily met with—which is that of If, instead of acting on the talmw with soda, we en^i^ 
carbonates. In this condition they possess but little power potash, we shall obtain a soft soap: the usual conposttiwi 
of acting upon fatty matters t it is therefore necessare of soiqi of this kind consisting of about fifty-eq^ paru 
to remove tne carbonic acid before the change, by which of fat, twelve of poush, and twenty-nine of mter. 

<ata are converted into soap, can be effected. This car- cheap, though inferior soap, for common use in washing^ 
bonic acid is Uken away from the alkalies by the action mav be made bv throwing into a barrel p e arias h , sratcr, 
of caustic lime. This is done by taking two parts of and fot Any kinds of refuse fot m grease that idny 
A^y burnt quicklime and then sprinkling some water be left at table, or produced in cotdeing, being contfaMudly 
on it The lime rapidly absorbs the water, a quantity of added to it The l»frd is then left out of doors, esposed 
steam rises from it, and the lime begins to crack in to the action of the air and sun. After a time the alkali 
diffin-ent places as we continue to add the water, until at acts upon the list, and converts it into soap. If particles 
last it falb into powder. The slaked lime is then added of oil are observ^ floating on the suifisre ^ ^ liquid 
gradually to twelve pails of boiling water, in which three in the barrel, it indicates that sufficient alkali is nut 
of carbonate of poUsh have been previously dissolved, present to act on all the fat, and ir^ must be added j 
The carbonate of potash, thus expi^ to the action of but if it is found that the contents do not become thicker, 

caustic lime at the boiling temperature, parts with all the more fat must be thrown in, . 

carbonic acid it contains to the lime, which is then con- Ball soap is prepared in the North by boding down in 
verted into the carbonate of lime or common chalk, which a copper a solution of alkali obuined from wood-ashea, 
facing insoluble in water, foils to the bottom of the vessel. When this, by the loss of water during the evaporation, 
The mixture is then to be allowed to remain at rest for a has become almost solid, tallow is added, ^ the heat 
short time, until all the carbonate of lime is deposited continued to be applied until the contents of the copper 
The clear liquid, consisting of a solution of caustic pot- are converted into soap ; the soap, when soft, is then made 
ash in water, is then pourra off for use. If the lime used ‘“to the form of balls. .... 

has been good and well burnt, and the operation has been If ‘he common h.ird white, or curd soap, while m a 
properly performed, efferveKence ought not to be produced melted state, has a solution of the sulphate of iron mixed 
by dropping acid into the liquid. If any effervescence >«» >t. the sulphate becomes decomposed by the action 

should ensue, it is a sign that the whole of the carbonic of the alkali contained in the so.ap, add the black oxide ot 
acid has not been removed from the carbonate of iwtash. iron is dejiositcd in streaks through its subst.ancc, giving 
Carbonate of soda (common washinic social is also ren* ^ mottled appearance. It is from the appear- 

dered caustic in the same way, the only difference in the ** iicquircs the name by 

process being that only half the quantity of water v.-ill be ’*'*'’^1' '1 known--** imntlcd soap.” 

required, in consequence of soda parting with carbonic What is known by the name ot' honey soap israanu- 
.icid with greater ease than is the case with potash. Of foctured from tallow and resm. no honey being used in 
the two al^lies, sola is much more extensively cmployctl 't» comimsition. The essenti.-il oil added to give it lU 
than potash. This is partly owing to its cheapness, and also peculiar scent is citronclla. 

on account of the soap made with soda being more con- llrmvn W indsor soap is hard white soap, scented and 
venicnl for use in consequence of its hardness. The best coloured by adding cither burnt sugar or,brown umlwr. 
hard white soap is made from soda. Icy, and tallow. The Sometimes a little glyccnnc is mixed with the soap, to 
fat is melted at a gentle beat, and the Icy gradually added, *;cndcr it milder m its action on the skin; it is then called 
the whole being continually stirred during the process. “ glycerine soap. - , . , , 

When the action of the caustic alkali on the fat is ended, . I" manufacture of perfumed so.aps, the wsential 
salt is added to the liquid: the use of putting in the o ‘>5 be added to the soap while it is being 

salt being to cause the soap to separate from the water, mamifactured, or th^ may be mixed soih the soap afttt 
and collect at the top of the boiler. “ >» England the latter is the course usually 

The fire beneath the copper is now let out, and the adopted. .—.. 

liquid on which the soap is floating is removed from 

tieneath it by a pump. The fire is then ag,iin lighted, Ci.KANiNO COPPEK.— When it is desired to obtain a 
and the soap beaten with long wooden ptdes until it acquires clean, bright surface upon copper, it is customary, in all 
a proper consistence. Then the melting soap is removed countries, to use nitric acid. In this way the desir^ sur- 
mto a kind of bos, where it hardens into a solid mass, face is obt.-iincd with little trouble, and at once. There is. 
When ooldj the block of soap, which is now perfectly however, the objection that a considerable quantity of 
solid, is divided into bars by means of a brass wire held nitrous fumes are given off, and these red vapours are not 
at the ends by two men, and which is brought down only extremely disagreeable, but are very preiudiciid to 
through It Soda soap, when first prepared, is found to health. The production of these vapours may Se avoided 
consist of about sixty-one parts of fat, eight and a half of by adding a little solution of bichromate of po^h to the 
soda, and thirty ana a half of water. Mme'^rtion of dilute nitric acid. Experiment proves that this answers 
the water, however, that the soap contains will m lost ^ perfccUy. The copper surface b brought out clean an^. 
evaporation, or keeping it in a dry place. The quantity oright, without any disengagement of vapours. On sani- 
of water in the soap may be increased to such an extent tary grounds, this method of operating deserves to become 
that one hundred pounds of the soap may contain as extensirely known. In the manufacture of copperware;, 
much at sixty pounds of water. This may be done by a great deal of this cleaning is done, and the frequent ex- 
ke^ng the soap in salt and water. Of course all this posure to- the fumes cannot but be very injurious to the 
additional quantity of water is a loss to the purchaser. workmen. In N.aplcs there b a street of coppersmith^ 
la the common yellow hard soap, other sulMtanccs are and in plcasimt weather, they cany on their wim fo tlw 
added, ^ These principally consist of resin and inlm-tdl, street itself, which is filied with workpeople ^dng their 
the resm being added, not only on account of its cheap- trade. Tl^-cleaning, especially, is done out-of-doom, Hid 
ness, but also by reason of rendering tlw soap more usenil it is not uncommon to see quantities of red fumes flomng 
for cleaning. upon the air, and poisoniire it with hyi^nitrout acMf 

The use of the palm-oil is to conceal the smell of the which irritates the throat and chest extremely, and, what 
resin. Kttchen-stuflT is also occasionaliy used in tte com- * inhaled &ei|sientl]r, cnonot but had to serious injuii’. 
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allowed to run about a tnuiU warden well prelected tqr a 
GUlNEA-PlGSb ) extenaive grounds a portion may be attoded 

I to the euinea>pigs, enclosed in wire netting; but in the 
Tm fubeMlte (C«v 4 i {fftaya), or, as the French call • wii^r they must te very carefully protected from c6id» ar 
}ufii,Mc 4 wN 4 r/mttth generally whiter with spots of orange ; it must be rrmembereo they are natives of some of tb« 
and Hack. Ha is a wdive of ue Bratils, but now domesti* ' hottest coitntries in the world. 

.cated in most parts of Eun^ The female is svry proliiic, The guinea-pig is not a strong or hardy animat, but a 

bearing Grom four to twelve little ones every two months, gentle, timid little creature, the hatr dossy and beautifully 
*l1w animal seems to bold a ndddte place between the marked with orange, white, and blacR ; the dari«oiout«a 
mouse and rabbit tribe, but is much slower in its move- guinea-pigs being considered the most rare and hatrisome. 
menta than either. The hutch fur a pair should be made staniiar to thsA for 

The wild or native guinea-pig is described as being rabbits, about two or three feet long, and a foot and a 
an animal (d corrcspoi^ing sue and structure, but ot a half wide, with one-third partitioned off for then* ileepiim 
uniform reddish grey or broan odour, pier on the under | nprtments ; and if in the summer monUis lh» are 
•orfoce. It He colkm wpermr, and is indigenous to tlie J .vllowed libi'rty in the optm air, the hutch must be fHOced 
countries between the Plata and the Amaton. It alwunds ; in one corner of the enclosure. 

in Paraguay, and is blso found at Buenos Ayn.*s, inhabiting < Guinea-}iigs feed on many kinds of herbs, and are very 
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bru^wDods by the banks of rivers, and feeding chiefly 
daring the evening and morning twilight. A .singular 
Asparity exitts in Uic productive powers of these animals 
in the natural and domestic state, the aperea being said to 
bring forth only one or two at a birth, and that only once .1 
fear. It is rauier remarkable that the guinea-pig is never 
osed as food in European countries, although the wild 
aperea is eataemed for that purpose, and is even pursued 
•s rame in its native countries. 

ft need scarcely he mentiomd that this animal has no 
taQ, as most peiimns have seen a guinea-pig and must 
have made the observation. 

The numagetnent of guinea-pigs is very simitar to that of 
rafalrits: but they must not be allowed to live out-of-doors, 
even in the somnier-time, unless they are protected from the 
dionge of weather by being piaoed under a shed, or in an 
outhouse; H would not bepleasafrt to keep them in the 
dwdUilf-lioiise, for akboot^ they' are very dean in their 
fadiita, diey emit a disagreeable odour, wluch is not ao 
much noticed ^-tff-doors in the garden. 

Itiiavery itioe|ilaa to allow the little creatures their 
liberty as far as it can be safely managed, they may be 
M-w.s. 


fond of parsley; the tops of carroti, dandelion, sow-thistle^ 
and idantain fruit may also be given to tbrin. It must 
be remcmlicred that t(u*sc anitnais especially like apples, 
.ilso bread and milk, and they take a little water, Oats 
should be given to them regularly twice a day, but 
sparingly; tea-leaves they may have occasionally, and 
tney will ^ found to en^y them very much. 

when selecting a position for die guinea-pigs' boose, h 
must be remembered th^ do not like much ughi, there¬ 
fore, when in the open air, the enclosure sliould be made 
in a shady spot, svell sheltered by trees and plamod wkb 
dirubs. _ _ _ 

DOMF.STIC MEDICINE.—XLIl 

HVSTEUCS OR UYffSKU. 

This is a subject that rails for some exposition in a 
work on domestic medicine; albeit some iff our readers 
may think that it is either too faituBar or too unimportant 
to need notice. The word is derived from Yrnim, from a 
snpporition that hysterics proceeded firmn some disorder 
peculiar tofemalet t * somewhat ijuestkinable suiipovitioa* 
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though the complunt or diseaw is much more commuo 
in «omen than in men. 

The ordinary phenomena of hymeria arc, we think, 
familiar enough ; the deeper |»henomena of the hysterica] 
condition are not so familiar, lienee it happens that 
hysterical patients arc often very badly treated. They 
arc misonoerstood; their complaints are not thought to 
he deadly or dangerous ; on the contrary, they are thought 
to be fanciful, if not feigned, and the patients receive only 
scant attention at the hands of their friends or even their 
doctors. 

Hysterics may be shortly defined as an immoderate 
exhibition of emotion on a slight cause, and accompanied 
with sobbing, or crying, or biighing, or each alternately. 
f.ike all short dchnitions of complicated states, this 
• .iplains and expresses very little, and we will try to 
supplement it by some description of the hysterical 
iOHitituiioH. For it is not everybody that could be 
hysterical. The eomplaini is almost, but not entirely 
confined to women ; but there arc hysterical men. There 
are men that apparently should have been women, and 
vu$ vtrsA. Ilut all women arc not hysterical. I'herc is 
a certain kind of constitution of ixKiy and mind which we 
may call the hysterical constitution. And it is characterised 
by a few leading features. We sb.'ill do everybody con¬ 
cerned a great service by being plain in our statements. 
Hysterical people, then, arc characterised by, first, ^eat 
ifhysUal stnsitivtnm; of sympathy; thirdly, 

Mint of wiil, or pervtrttd will; and we must add, fourthly, 
iH somt rases a teriain deceitfulness. 

The ordinary fit of hysteria is chanicteriscd by sobbing, 
rrying, or laughing immoderately. In some cases these 
arc slight and soon controlled; in others they last for 
an hour nr two. The patient feels as if she would be 
I hoked by a sort of ball or foreign body in the throat, 
;<t)d a great tightness across the stomach or chest. In 
i»Ty severe cases there may be convulsive moveinents 
of the eyelids and other muscles of the face, and even 
of the limbs and body, which may take several grown-up 
]K-rsons to control them. It will generally be found that 
though these motions arc apparently very tossing and 
violent, there is a certain methiKl in them. The patient 
docs not hurt herself very much, she does not fall 
suddenly, or hitc her tongue, as in epilepsy; and the more 
she is restrained the more violent will he the movements. 
In other cases there is a drowsiness or coma. The 
patient lies in a quiet but profound -.Iccp. You may 
iiinch her skin, or even put .v pin under the nail in some 
cascs^ without the patient resisting, or put sniiff up the 
nostril without producing sneezing. Answers to questions 
arc cither not given or given in whispers. This is the 
kind of state that constitutes what is called trance," and 
tiuuiy cases of mesmerism arc apparently nothing more 
Hum a peculiar condition of the nervous system allied to 
the hysterical attack. It may continue fur hours or 
slays. Though so apparently insensible to |«ain or to the 
voices of friends, they are not always completely in that 
< ondition ; for a very hot iron, or a prolongecLapplication 
of the cold douche, would disturb this sute. In other 
c tscs instead of convulsions or coma, there is a kind of 
delirium, characterised by wild excited talk and some- 
4 linos by violence. There may l>c insane delusions, or 
.(iectr.il illusions. Such is the nature of hysterical 
viiackv, ranging from mere excess of emotion to trance 
«ir delirium and convulsions. Of crnirsc, the milder 
forms arc those chiefly met with. 

Now, as we have already remarked, hysterics a 
.peculiarity of constitution. And hvsterical pco^e are 
very sensitive; very fund of sympatKy; they w.inl will, 
pr their will is perverse ; and sometimes there is a cer¬ 
tain deceitfulness about them. i. As to the scusJ/iwucss, 
They feel all their ^nsaiions acutely, and they magnify 
ihem. They often expea other people to think a.< much 


them. The slightesA touch will mafce.them cry nag. 
Observe, it is their own sensations they fed and talk about, 
and their painful Ones. They arr not very conndenue 
generally for others ; th» are too much taken up whh 
their own luins for that, llie pains felt may resJlybe very 
severe; they may mimic very serious diseases, as disease 
of the knee joint, and many a leg has been removed for 
hysterical pains of the knee joint that ailed nothing more. 
2. /an>e of sympathy. Nothing is more gratifying to she 
hysterical patient than to be the object of attenoon, and 
fuss, and sympathy. To get this, every pain is described 
vividly, and every sympathetic remark of the listener is 
rewarded with ^esh descriptions. 3. Perverted motion 
is shown in spasms or convulsions, and, in certain casei, 
an inability or indi.sposition to move a limb or a muscle. 
The patient fitneies she cannot walk, and she cannot walk 
because she fancies she cannot, and'is confirmed in her 
belief by the pleasant sympathy of friends. She really can 
do things that she does nut always admit she can du. 
4. There is often in bad degrees of the hysterical con¬ 
stitution a det eitfnl or fraudulent element. I'he patient 
will very frequently pretend *0 live without food, all the 
while taking it surreptitiously ; or to do without pcrfumi- 
ing the ofiices of Nature, all the while performing them 
furtively. 

It will be seen from this description how complicated 
is the hysterical constitution. Not only so, it wilt be 
generally clmractcrised by physical weakness, by pale¬ 
ness, by itosbility to do much work without getting 
fatigued. 'I'he body may be growing quickly, the passions 
may be undergoing development; and one or other of 
the functions of the body may be irregular. 

Canscs.—’'Thv causes of hysteria are, first, the posses¬ 
sion of a female type of constitution—sensitive, wr.ak, 
and emotional. Secondly, a combination of cau.ses that 
at once excite the mind and depress the Iwdy ; fatigue ; 
pain ; unwise .attention to one's pains and misfortunes ; 
diseases th.it weaken the body and make the blood pale. 
'I'hiaic are the causes of hysteria, which occurs for the 
most part within the ages of fifteen to fohy-fivc, cs{)ecially 
at the early part of this period. 

Treatment. Ia;t not our description of the hyqpilcal 
state lead readers to think that it is not one of rc.uit}', or 
entitled to sympathy and help. There has been um> 
much of this error in regard to hysterics. Hut while it is 
right to sympathise with hysterical persons, sympati.y 
should be very wise and nut very dcinonstnitive. .Sym¬ 
pathy should Ik accompanied with sense. The patient's 
complaints should be fairly considered. Anything ob¬ 
viously wrung in her health should be amcndM. If she 
is weak, she should have tonics, or change of air, ami 

f ood faxl; if she has pains they should be relieved. 

ivery reason.able attempt should be made to make 
hysterical pt'opie think more of other people’s complaints 
and less of tnetr own. At the same time it must be 
remembered that all these comphiints have some founda¬ 
tion in sen.sitive nerves, in bodily weakness, or in some 
fault or irngukirity of the system, which must be rectified. 
Young |K.'oplc will often have their hysterical wrakness 
cured by quietness, by sleep, by projicf food, and by soiisii 
pleasant occupation which aistracts their attention. Ant! a 
should be wiil imprc'sed on hysterical girls, that by a gotx 
strong effort of resolution they can often resist an attack, 
or by thjnking ton much of themselves and of sympathy 
they may bring an attack on. 

For the immediate relief 01 a hysterical attack it is 
safe to administer some such medicine as the folkuring- 
Spirits of ^nunoni^ two drachms; camphor water, six 
ounces—mix. A sixth part to he taken cveiy three, four, 
or six hours. A little cold water shouM be dash^ (oa 
the face and head. If there is any pt^clilar irregularity 
or appearance of local disease, a medical man diwld be 
constmed without further detail 
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. SOCIETY.—11. 

rnQOTTTK cr nsiiwo^ nr. [imumiifj fivm /. m). 

It vstiany bappcM tKat, after the customary cadis have 
been exenanj^ brtnTen persons recently acquainted, 
invitations arc given to meet at each other's house. 
People who keep establishments equal to the occasion 
gener.i1]y ask the intended guest to dinner; and if the 
civ^ty be otfcied to an individual in the same position of 
life as the host, the proffered entertainment should be 
accepted. At the same time, it does not necessarily 
follow that such invitations must be invari.tbly accepted. 
There are m.any circumstances in life which make it Wh 
richt to offer and proper to gefusc such hets of courtesy, 
l^e chief reas«n fur ac.epting and refusing is perhaps 
found in the old .adage, “ Feast make, feast take.” 
People who, as a rult, do not give formal dinners should 
be careful how they .accept such invitations; for, let kind* 
hearted folks say as they please to the contrary, persons 
who arc always rcavly to "dine at a friend’s t.rblc and never 
give a dinner in R-turn cannot fail to appear to dis;td* 
vantage, if not in the eyes of their host and hostess, at 
least in the opinion of the hatiiu/s at the same tabic. 

Amongst tlic few occasions when a formal inviution 
c.-in be accejilcd without entailing the necessity of a return 
of the courtesy within a reasonable time are the following: 
—Travellers when passing through a strange ncighbruir- 
hood, and having no establishment of their own on the 
spot, arc expected to accept such invitations. Also, when 
the giver of the proposed rrp.ist is the superior in sl.ilion 
to the invited guest in' similar return is looked for. I’li- 
married men likewise arc iicrmittcd to accept all invita¬ 
tions without expectation of return, but from the day ih.it 
h.ichclorhood is exchanged ff>r the weddal state the s.amc 
rule no longer :ipj>lies. As married men, they arc sup¬ 
posed to have (-.i.ililisliments suit.iblc to the demands on ' 
their position in life. If this h.xppy state of things should 
lie denied them, a si nsc of self respect demands that they 
should decline civdiiies th.si it is impossible adequately to 
return. There i.ss.dw.iys a w,-iy of declining under such 
circumstances, showing, at the same time, a sense of the 
appreciation oi the compliment p.iid. Plain candour m.iy 
f)crKJ|A suggest that a simple .avowal of in.ibility to give ’ 
Ceremonious dinneis lies at the root of the objci tion to j 
accept invitations of the kind; .tnd if consistency of action 
be f.iithfully r.irned out in other ilet.ttis of the apolo,; r'-s | 
mode of living, no one would feel affronted hy .x well-nu nt | 
R'fusal of any invit.ision. \Vc shall have occ.xsion in a sub-! 
sequent paper m revert to the suhjcit of dinner-giving at i 
greater length; for the present wc most return to the inaiti 
object of the present article. , 

iMHchtons arc a less ceremonious mode oMiesfowing , 
and accepting hns[>ita!ity than the formalities of a dinner 
admit of. A luncheon party is one of the most .agreeable 
institutions of social life. Each year, as the hour of 
dinner becomes l.itcr, luncheons increase in f.ivour, and 
afford opportunities of rcceiving visitors in the most' 
cordial and unrestrained manner. The mid-day luncheon 
la, in fart, now-.x-days, a goed pkiin English dinner, than 
S|pich no repast is more enjoyable, wholesome, and un¬ 
pretentious. llns form of visiting is especially suited to 
ladies, who are thus able to preserve intimacies that would 
be in danger of becoming chilled if entirely dependent on 
a chance morning call or the laborious ccremonv of a . 
grand dinner. At luncheon paRies the feminine element, 
usually lamly predominates, or is relieved chiefly by the : 
presence cf the unemployed and youthful male members 
of the family. The gentlemen, if imsent, do not fed 
themsdves compelled to bestow their presence on the 
company longer thin the time that Is actually sp^ at 
table. They nejd not, unless they please, app^r till the 
repast is served, nor remain at the table after their appe¬ 
tite has been satisfied. When, however, the mistress of a 


household receives {>entleinen to luncheon by invitation, 
the husband or head of the house is expected to be 
present, and to remain with his guests during the visft. 
Kecciving gentlemen at lunclicon, by invitation, and m 
the absence of the master of the house, is considered bad 
taste, and is not a recognised custom by ladies. 

Unless esiiecially invited to i>roiong the visit, the guest 
gcnenOly t.xKes leave at the conclusion of the meal. In 
accordance with this rule, ladies visiting at luncheon do 
not remove their bonnets, nor lay aside any pottiun o4 
their out-of-door cosumic, s.xve gloves or any louse wmpsk 
In short, visitors tin.' supposed to act as if going at soon 
as the R'past is ended. 

Servants do not usually w,xit at table during luncheon 
after the removal of the joint. The reason of their absenco 
is to enable the kitchen dinner to take place during tho 
time in the day usually most free from inlcrrupdon. 
Ik-forc leaving the dining-room the servants should ptaett 
everything likely to be wanted on the table and sideboard," 
The c<iiup.iratively informal character of luncheon per. 
mils visitors to wait u|K>n themsdves, and every accessor) 
of the table should lx- ready at hand. 

At the conclusion of the meal an opportunity is afforded 
for visitors desirous of leliring to t.'tKO leave of the host 
or hostess. If solicited to remain, the company withdraw 
to some reception room. 

'I'hc ilress worn by ladies at luncheon is th.xt of ordb 
nary walking costume. 

'I'c.x as a formal menl is going out of fashion; still, 
m.xny persons, who have neither the inclination nor the 
mo.<ns to give set dinners, sometimes make ilie p.xr. 
taking of inc favourite licverage an (xxasion for seeing 
friends in an unceremonious manner. Not unfrcquently, 
also, .X “ ino,»t tea," by invitation, i* m.xdc to some exleiff 
to stand in lieu of a liiiiner. The repast is then generally 
rcimpowrlof savoury cold meals, potted viands, preserves, 
pastry, cakes, and .my description of mad.- dish that may 
lie e.isily .servcil at able. Tea is certimly present as a 
licvvt.ige, but it I - . Hiially fronted out at a sidcbo.srd or 
separate, table. I.igot wines are jil.ic.ed on the tabic at 
“ meat teas,” to which the guests help themselves, whilst 
te.i only is handed round m cups oy the servants in 
attend.ince. 

PiT-ons win n invited to le.x st.xy longer, if so disposed, 
after lh.it tm .il tlt-.n at hiin lieon. The reason is obvious. 
In the middle of tin* day most persons have some daily 
(H'cimations lo eng'ige their attention, and arc glad to 1 h: set 
free by the retirement of iheir visitors as soon as jxixsible, 
whilst after lt.x, the evening being .advanced, people are 
siipjiosed to Iw at leii-ure. Thii, Jiowevcr, dots not render 
II arbitrary for a visitor to iqx-nd a whole evening at one 
house, iinU-s.s in< lined to do so. It may hajijirn th.il no 
after ainuseinents are provided, or lh.il the host or hosU-ss 
is engaged elsewhere. In any case, the hostess generally 
gives some intimation of her plans on Iraving, or precious 
to le-xving the table, and the visitor prolongs or Icimi- 
n-ales the visit acconiingly. 

The dress usually worn at te.x way be either full 
morning dress or evening dress, ac oiilmg to the engage¬ 
ments that m.iy follow, or the ch:ir.i< ter of enlrrlainmi:^ 
itself. At a /AJ dnftsant, for mst.inec, i.r., a tea, with 
dancing for after amuscmcni, .x &iiii.il>le dress for dancing 
would be sclcefcd—not r>o etalKiralc as u ball dresa nor io, 
plain as an ordinary wal'-ir.;, eoitiiinc. 

fiuj^XT parties .xrc sunply late dinners, shorn of fish, 
soup, and dessert as separate courses. At siipjrers tiv»t 
of tne viands are placed on the table at the tame tunc, and 
servants attend throughout the repast If A certain hour 
is named at which supper is to tikt plMe guests should 
observe punctuality. 

Suying at houses is the most intimate footing which 
acquaintances can be upon towards each other. An invi* 
bdton to tdsit A friend At bit or her boose te gcnctally 
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understood to extend over three days. The guest usually 
arrives in time for dinner on the first day, and leaves 
before dinner or after luncheon on the third. Of course, 
the above stav is open to the most clastic extension upon 
the expressed wish f»f the h<«t or hostess. But as nn 
error in social hfc is .so seriously to be guarded against 
as that of outstaying one’s welcome, it behoves guests to 
watchful nut to c.vcec<l the ordinary limits of hospi- 
^ity. It is very desir.ibic th.it in giving invitations the 
^hostess should intimate the probable duration of the 
expected guest’s visit. Thus, "Come and stay with us 
a few days* may mean the term alxive stated, whilst 
" Come and stay with us for a few weeksunmistakably 
points to a longer period. An invitation to pass Easter, 
Christm.is, Whitsuntide, or any holidays commemorative 
of Church festivals, is supposed to extend, strictly, over 
such time as there arc special services appointed by the 
Church for the oliservancc of those festivals. In a general 
way, a week at either of the seasons alluded to would be 
considered a fair length of visit. 

Ail invitations to stay at a house, even if instigated by 
the host, should lie given by the hostess, with her direct 
sanction, and in her name. If it should happen th.it 
the guest is not personally acquainted with the lady, a 
preliminary call is ncce.ssary on the part of the latter. 
Ur if a personal visit be imjiossible, the lady should 
write to the intended guest, and express her regret at not 
being able to afford herself the pleasure of a pv'rsonal 
acquaintance previous to the time ap|)ointed for the 
meeting, and enclose card. 

If the lunisi; at which the guest is expected should lx; 
in the country, it is customary for the hostess eiilier (o 
send her own carri.ige or to lure a fly to convey the guest 
and luggage to her residence. On le.iving the house the 
guest is generally e\[iectcd to find his or her own nuHle 
of conveyance to the nearest st.ition, proviUeil .1 carri.i,;c 
Ik' not kept. Even in the l.itter case it is welbni.in- 
ncred for the guest to propose sending for the required 
vehicle. 

It is not necess-iry for the lady to go to a station to 
receive her guest, (icntlcmen, if not otherwise engaged, 
sometimes undertake tlic olTice, but it is plc.ising for tlie 
hnstess to ap{x;ar in the hall to welcome the m-wly.arrivcd 
visitor. Having caused the visitor to be conducted to 
his or her sleeping apartment, tlie host or hostess awaits 
in the drawing-room tne re-.tppearance of the guest The 
serv.int appointed to attend u|H>n the visitor is the medium 
through which the latter olitains any rev|uisitc information 
respecting the habits of the family and the locality of the 
aixirtinents. To all intents and purposes the attendant 
alluded to may lx* consulted on .such matters as one's 
own servant, Ixit a visitor should be careful to confine such 
inquirim to the must commonplace and essential matters. 
If the guest t.akes a personal attendant into the house, all 
information is sought exclusively through that servant 
On retiring to rest it is custoimiry for strangers to ask the 
hostess at wh.-it hour the family assembles for breakfast 
If in reply information is given that prayers take place at 
a certain hour, the guest should make it a pdint of duty to 
be present at the time named. And so forth throughout 
the day. Whatever may be the established customs of 
the househtdd of which visitors arc for the time being 
members, the most scrupulous care should be taken to 
blend WTtn the family and to fall into their ways. If the 
mtraint be found irksome and the h.\bits uncongenial, 
it is far better to draw a visit to an early close than to 
Uve in discord, so to speak, with the prevailing harmony 
•f the domestic circle. 

All CTpen.scs whilst under a boat's roof are geaerany 
defrayed by the host. Travelling expenses to viMt any 
places of interest in the ncighbourhoou arc an exception 
to this rule. 

As iar aa is possiUe, guests wfaeo atgyUtg to a strange 


bouse should amuse themselves dthex by joining in the 

g eneral pursuits of the family, m* by oceuwing themsehFea 
uring the morning hours of the day wiui personal em* 
ploynwnt, such as letter-writing, needlework, or reading, 
it IS most desirable that they should giro the host and 
hostess to understand that the latter are free to pursue 
their own occupations. In many weli-conductcd establish¬ 
ments the host, and not unfrcquently the hostess, arc 
invisible during the greater part of the day, and their 
absence is not felt Full range is given to visilori to 
follow the bent of their inclinations, and ample liberty is 
likewise granted to the principals of the household to 
pursue their ordiniuy occupations 
On leaving a house where one has been staying^ the 
question of feeing the scifants becomes of urgency, in 
several large cstablishnicnts of England Tecs to servants 
are openly prohibited ; in others it 1$ to be regretted that 
the custom is equally encouraged. Servants in the latter 
case arc told when engaged that their wages are a certain 
sum, but, as many visitors frequent the house, the “vails" 
are considerable. If a guest has reason to believe that in 
j cither case the principle is observed, he is in duty bound to 
' act in arcord.incc with the views entertained by the host. 

, In the case of p.-iyment, the average charge for attendance 
; at hotels will lx; the licsl guide. As .1 general rule, how- 
, ever, only the servants that arc in immediate attendance 
I u|K»n the visitor have a right to cx|x;ct *' vails." 


llorSKHOLI) l..\W - Will. 

RIl’.lllS OK l.'iri/l.NSHlf {.MtiHU/J /i.-r.! / T54). 

Ok the Refonn Hill of i.%7, mentioned in o-.n l.ist p.iper, 
we will now giie .is suiciin t a siiniin.ir.v as possible. It 
I.S divided into three parts • - 

I. Kranl'HIsi;. - Itiiiouyh'i • All houselwiKIcrs rated for 
relief of the jioor; hulgers, resident for twelve months, 
and paying ^ lo jv.ir. < ountiti; Holders of property 
of the clear annual v.ituc of and occi^piers of lands or 
tenements paying .£13 a year. At a contested election 
for any county or Ixirougli represented by three members, 
no person to vote for inoie than two camlidatwe"^ in 
London to vote for three only. 

II. UisTRiMurms OK .sVa'IS—B oroughs with less 
than ten thousand population to return one member 
only. Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds to 
have three members each mstc.id of two. Certain new 
boroughs were created, a representative was given to 
the University of London, and the members taken 
from petty Ixiroughs (with populations of less than ten 
thousand) were given to the new constituencies, and to 
supplement the num’oer of members in boroughs not 
yet adequately rc(>rescnted. 

III. Sirrpi.KMK.NTARV PROVISIONS included arrange¬ 
ments for ascertaining the boundaries of electoral districts 
by means of boundary commissioners, who were required 
to determine on inspection the limits of particular districts; 
for the registration of voters on the basts of the list of rate¬ 
payers, and for increasing, where necessary, the number 
of revising barristers- officers created by the Act of i 8 flt 
for the purpose of scrutinising the names on the register, 
and striking them off or allowing them after complaint 
heard and determined. It wras also provided by this Act 
that Parliament should not be dissolved on any future 
demise of the Crown ; and that members holding offices 
of profit from the Crown, need not vacate their seats on 
acceptance of another office. 

By this-Act “ household suffis^ pure and simpk,** tlie 
passing of which had been locmed upon as an impos- 
sibiliiy, was estaUished. The manner in which the com- 
pouno householder was aboludtcd undA this .Act, and 
afterwards restored, was described in the last ptqper. 
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In order to secore independence in vtning, and to pro. I 
note the more peaceful conduct of elections, and also as; 
a preventive of bribery and corruption, the Uallot Act of ’ 
1873 was passed. By k the system of public nomination < 
• is abolished, and the British hustings, with its tumult and 
riot, has become a thing of the past. The voting takes 
place by means of a ballot paper, which contains a list of: 
the candidates, and is given to the elector by the pre* ’ 
siding oflScer. The elector then retires, and places Ins 
inaAc against the name of the candidate or candidates of 
his choice ; the paper is then folded up, and dci>o»ited by 
the elector in the b.tIiot-boii. 

It remains only to observe (hat the franchise is given 
to all male subjects of the <iufcn satisij'intiliceondiiions 
stated in the Act, without rel'cifttce to rank or creed. The 
disabilities whiA .at one time attached to persons pro- 
ies^in;; certain religious beliefs ha\’c Irecn iibolishcd, .iiid 
there is now no iinpcdnnent in the waj of either elector 
nr c.anuidatc for the post of menilxT of I'.trli.iinenl. In 
1S27 the Koin.an t.'.iiholic l.in.incip.ition Itill vi-.«h c.trrievl, 
and persons iK'onging to the Church of Rome ivere 
relieved from all those dw.ihiiities winch had liiilitiio 
debaired them from '•eats in the Legislature, roinmissmns 
in the .irmy or nav), and from any post under (hneriiinent. 
In 1S2S Dissenter-, rcretvod a like nieasuie ol pi.tice, .in-t 
,n iSjij Jews wcic for the iir->t lime ,»Uowed—ihe oath nl 
.ihiiiration h.i\;ng been aiiercd -to sit in the Hou,i- ol 
(.‘onimuiii. 

I'oimerly, wht: w.i-. known as a l*ro(H'r.y tbialuiM- 
l on wa, rcii'iire 1 fir nieinh'Ts ol i’arii.inieiu ; but l,\ ilie 
21 and 22 X'r ; e. 20 tins prxp.jri) lyaahnc.itioii wa> 
entirely .tboh ,h. d. 

0/ 1' :<■» —that H to say, fret'tloin to profess 

and cv,'i else ,in_. rchgi-ms !M:liel h.is sini elite •laics abo\e 
mentioned be-n .n i orded to all j’KTsons, wli.itrver their 
creed m.iy b.'. The sovereign is by the of Settlement 
prerluded fto-ii being .insiliin.; but a l'iotesl,tnl, but all 
subjects, fiiuii the hi‘;h"M lo th-' lowest, may proless wh.it 
they tiiink lit. so long .is then religion does not iii pr;i< tice 
liol.il,- llv law, the l.iiiil re-j’.iiie iheni lo oiler 

iiuinan s.irnii-c.s. I'lieie is nothing to prevent Jew, 
t.’hristian of wli.itever 'Iviieh, deisi, iir atlu'ist from pt ic 
itsiitw*ritcs or lU’glei'tmg titis; the ntinost freedom of 
conscience pii-v ids. and is S' cmvl by .•\( Is of l‘arli.iiiu nt. 
A very few di.ihil ties leiiiam. I he < liuich p.itron.ige of 
Roman Catholics is i-x-tCiscI lor them by the Univer-. ,, 
•vnd the House of I.onls, sidl ie(|tiiiing its inemlx-' !■* ' 
fcwcar “on the true faith of a Chri-.ti.in," is shut to Jews. ' 
As to the I'mvcrsities, the 34 V'i< t. t. (iroceeding 011 
the preamble that the beii'tiits of the Umvctsiiics of «ix- 
ford, Cambridge, and Durham, and of the Colleger and 
halls subsisting therein, a, placrs of teligion aipl l•-.lrnlllg, 
should Ik* rcndercil freely .ii'.cessihle to ill'* nation, and 
that by m-'aiis of divers rc ,trn:tioiis. tesi ,, and dis.ibihiies 
inmiiy of her M.ijcsiv’s subj<s;is aie debatr-.-d fiom the lull 
enjoyment of the same, m.ikcs various provisions for th'.* 
removal of such restrictions, tests, &<■,; and the 36 .md 37 
V'ict. r. 21 has made simiUr altcMiions in the law with 
regard to the University of l>ubhii and Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

* Freedom 4 if Sptfch follows n.-iturally up'jn freedom of 
thought, but It has at all times l>een nrarc circumscrilxd. 
The tongue is a little member, and Ivoaslcth great things. 
It has been found absolutely ncccss.iry to restrict its 
operation by Liws of skin'Jcr and Ii 1 m* 1 , but within these 
laws the tongue has free ambit. This privilege hat been 
one of gradual growth, and one which h is not been won 
without the most sustained and strenuous exertions. 
Slander is an injurious speech spoken; libel is an in¬ 
jurious statement written. The basis of the law in either 
case is the maxim that no one shall use his freedom to 
another's hint, mid if he docs, the injured man shall have 
hit remedy against the mjarer. Thus it is legally sUn- 


derous, and therefore actionable, to say ahythitq; of a man 
that shall put him in peril of the law, as to accuse him of 
some crime, to say be has committed murder or felony; 
to say that which is likely to exclude him from societyi 
as to report that he has an infectious disease; anything 
th.it may injure him in his trade or profession, as to call a 
tradesman a bankrupt, a ph>*sician a ouuck, a lawyer a 
pettifogger, a judge corrupt. Merc abuse the law will 
not notice, as when a man is called a thief, a fool, or a 
humiHig, but with no intention to impute actual theR or 
fr.iud ; mere scandal, also, the law will not regard, unlriis 
!>|X'cial damage can Ik* proved. In that r.isc the person 
miur.-d has an action. So that if a woman can show she 
h.ii lost a marriage through an imputation of unchaslit)'^ 
or a man can show that he lost niisinm through some 
one calling him .1 fool 01 humhiig. the l.iw will give 
Milress. For the rest, however, the law says, ** Hard 
wurdi break no tvjnes." 

When injurious st.iteineiitH are written, the law looks 
ti|).>n them with great distavoui, and allows less inaigm 
tlnti in ilu* c-ise ol sLimler. People arc not siippos«*d to 
write III a p.vssnui. and words winch i( spoken might Ire 
e\‘ iiseil on the ground of li.vsiiiicss. assume a malii.iuus 
■ tunplcxion when deliberately written down. .Ml matter 
.icimn ible .as sl.tnder is actionable' ax libol, and m .iddl- 
'.I’lii .ill I oiitiiiiieli-His m.itler winch lends to vlcgriule a man 
in ilie 0)11111011 ol Ins iieighlvoiirs, or to make him I'uliculoiis, 
Is reikoticd lib.lions, .Some of the dei'isions have gone 
veiv f.ir; ilins, it w.is held libellous lo have wiitleii of 

I. oul Kedesd.ile lli.it lie w.is a “stout-built special ple.ider,' 
atul 111 laud ll.irilwu'l.c tl1.1l he was “a sheep-ieedef iroix 
C.iiiibriiJge ; ” but, as a lule, the limits of the l.iw arc 

II, 11 rower than ilicsi It w.is held lo be a libel when 
Colonel C>illhor|>r wrote of l..ord (.'.irdigan that the earl's 
horse .It the H.il.ikLiv.i 1 lutge “galloiwd oil with him lo 
itie rear." under eircumstances wliiuh made it apparent 
tint the writer tmaiil to say Lord Caul ;.in fled inten- 
iiiuidl) ro write Ilf an ottieer tiiat he .v a toward is 
I.Ik-IIoii-., liet -lusc IS injurious to him .11 his piofrssion, 
but It Is nut iictcs' ly so of an unmtlit.oy {X'l'siin 

.1 ilergym.iti. 

t i ri.im m.ttters are |irolnluleil—by ihe l.iws of seditioi’ 
.iii-'l treaMin • hum liiidiiig iitieranecs either orally or in 
uriling ; and Id.isi'lieinous si.ilemenis are also Imluddeii 
as <.imtrary to public morality, and derog,ttoi'y to (he 
hoiiiiur of the .Most High. 

Itiiumled by these testric.lioiis, whir h li.»ve been found 
s.aliitaiy, the uiterances, whether oral nr wrilteii, of .'ll! 
ISrilish subjects arc |»roteeted by the law, and ni.iy i.ike 
pl.tf.e at 'he b.ir, in the pul)iit, on the platiorin, ihrougu 
Ilu* press, or t>y inamisrnpt romnnmication. 

(.'ertain m.itters ate jirtvileged fiom the ii[M*r.ilion oflho 
lilx'l anri slamler laws, if good iaitli have been obsciveiL 
'i’Inis. .in unfaviiui.tbli' 1 li.irac.ter rif a servani is gi m-r.illy 
considered )uivileged, though recent decisions in.ike ilu* 
•I'liilxful, .tnd it is s.ifer to tefiise giving any if a good one 
c annot hegu'en. Words sjxiken in Parli.imenl are alwo- 
liitciy fuivileged, Imwcvcr injurious they may Ire, .and *0 
also ate wolds spoken by judge or i.oufisel in the r.ounie 
of a tn.d. 

Tilt within a few years, it was not allowed to plead in 
dcfi-ni c on an action for libel that the matter complained 
of was true. 'I’he courts held that “ the greater the Irtilh 
the greater the Idx-I,” and diiei led the jury that tite *tate* 
iTi<~ni being true w'as no justificattoii to the defendant. 
.\ow, however, sur It a plea if proved i« valid, pfovirlerl, 
.also, it c.tn Ijc shown th.tt it was for the public odvanuge 
the libel tliould have l>ei;n uttered. 

The jury i* now judge of whether the word* complained 
of come within the nican.ng of libel m defined by the 
court. Formerly the court adjudged a thing to be lilMi 
or no libel, the jury being only judges of whether the 
defendant used the words. 
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I'RINCIPLES OF COLOUR, ETC. 


There are two ways of proceeding against a libeller—at i unfrequent on children's dress, should be syst em a t i c a ll y 
the civil court by action for rccov'ery of damages, or at | avoid^. * * , 

the criminal bar by indictment wiili a view tu fine and As the optical effect of white is to cnlai^ objects, and 
imprisontiicnc. that of black tu diminish them, large women should dress 

in bUck or dark colours, and sinali in lehite or light 

PRINCIPLES OF COLOUR, AND RULIvS 
FOR TllKlR AKTISTU: APPLICATION 
IN DKKSS. FURNT rURK. LTC. 

jj } drawing on a vulgar glove I Oloves should be in the 

i most ileiit ate tints that ran W protured: their colour has 
Colour in //r llfitlion to Dreu,-~\t is rvit car intention | always an effect upm the general appe.irancc; one kind 
in spcMking of itiii delicate and inipirtant subject to , r,f hue must not, therefore, be iadiscruninatcly worn, or, 

attempt establislimg a Ayi« Ufut of dre.-, ., l>ecause it [ however beautiiul it may b« in itself, obstinately persisted 

np|>c.irs to US that there is not only a peiket stvlc of; in when every other part of the attire is cmistantly subject 
costume .idapted to the various cla.se.s of tigme and face,' to change. Much mischief of a similar nature is fre- 
hut for almost every individual of whuli they arc corn- , <|ucntly done by featheis, (lowers, ribbons, shoes, and 
losed. 'I'o enter into a description of these styles woe.M articles of jewellery. It is rmi cn iMgii that a flosver is 

jc to embark in a hopeless and eiulless tisk, for, to be '• pretty ; it must h.iinrinise with, or fonn a pleasing con- 

coinplcte, they must be as inliniie and varied as N.itiiie ; trisl to, the oilier parts of liie (.o.tan.e. It i.s the .same 

herself. Our limits m.iy lie much more .'ttlvaiitageoinly wuh jew.'llery. I'eaiL, for irs;.in< e, will suit those ’rinds 

occupied by an inquiry into geneial principles, le tting I of dress,., wliii h riibie, wiaild spud, and tei,'rvvid. 
their anphc.ition, in most c.e.es, to o-.ir leaders’ taste, ; Jo iIk- barinunising of the colon;, us d m dress with 
which, Itowever, we shall einle.ivoiii in oar jirogress to | the tint of the i .eiiplesion, tin; s!i.ide-> of dilTcrcncc are 

correct, advance, or coiihrm. ; often s>) minute, ili.it alt’ioago we i.i ly offer hints for the 

It has been asserted that the dress of th" llivglish ; gtiul.ifue of the few who .ne of any decide I sivle of 
ladies in, gcner.illy siHsiking, inferior to tli.it of foreigners, l f-atitre er cotnph cion, we c.in’.iot i!o vi for the grcMlcr 
Colours the most het*To;;eneoiis are nfteti ,a,Sfinbled on: p irlion, wli,, though liy no mem-. lc„ attractive, may 
the same (lerson, and on the same figure m ly s unctimec ' (,<.• s.uil to b.-'ong to i.o cl.i !j’.:t u.-.U the pccaliarttics 
he seen all the lines of the pear <„ k, walumt tlieir h.irrnony. I of m icy. 

The influence of emne neigldxuiring tint, tin* positii.in of, Theri* .c.e tv..; t .-j^e , i.f (> n:'.\ fi • f lir .sn<l d.trk. In 
the colours combin'.-vl, tlie-.r relative staiion", ami the point of hvIot. hgl.t hor nt.r. be i i.ns.dereil .is sulwiee i 
inatcruls adopted for each, ficqiieiitly tend to ptoduc.- or.inge, mo hlierl i.i k.a; .I'-C'.Kliiigly a. tiie >•.ilr.w.tlietvd, 
these cfficts. 'I'he colour of a single ricetlc often dr’,tro. s j or tlie blown picv.i.',. When the l.i.,: loloii: predoiui- 
ihc gcncr.il tone ami ajipr.irame of the i!ie,<., .iml oti,.i. ' nite,. tlu’h.nr is si.*! to b - or _c’.’/•/<«.’ v.hen the 

Mon.dly it in.ty be in.inaged with sin h ’.kill in to blc.id , s- coad. it is e.iil.il tin ,:i’nt. .lobav i. oi even red ; and 
the lints of two or more principal part, of the i .isimiic, ! nheii llie I'l.nl pi< \.til •, t!i.’ i:.i r i, -i o;>ly light, or light 
which, without some smh inerliation, would retiiler e.u h ; Iii.iwn. riie (iist two li.e.,* .I'.w.i-., be,n favoatites with 


colours. Large patterns nuke the figure look sboner; 
longitudinal stri{K'S, if not too wide, ;uld to the height of 
a figure i horizontal uie altogether objectionable. How 
often have we seen a dre-ss, exquisite in all its parts, 

iiit/.rit/ ritin,,,! iti,* v.f cr.’r n. fini^hini' toueh. 


Other obnosiriiis to the eve of t.istc, W’c fruaently 
(I light hlue bmnet and flowers surrivmcbng a sill iw 
coiimenancc, or a pink opposed to one of a glowing n 1 ; 
a p.ile completion asso'.i.ited with canary or lemon 
yoUovv; or one of delic.Ue re.l andwliite rctulcrcd aim',t 
colourless by the vicinity of deep red. Now. if tin; 1 1*’;. 
with the s.illovv i,ninpl”\iiin h.id woin :i ir.insparcnl vvlnt ' 
iMinnet; or it the lady with the glowing ro:l <'<>m()!e.\Ion 
Iwd lowered it liy iiic.uis of a bonnet of a deeper le.i 
colour ; if llir p ’.le hide h.id unproved the radaverou, hue 
of her Counten nice by 'le.noutidiiig it with pale gri,. o, 
which, by I oiiti.ist. would have sutiused it 'ailh a d-ehcate 
pink hue: ur had the face 

•* \V!inve re.t a«vt ykU tc 

K4tutc\ oufi ' (iiOst tiAiul utj ** 

been arrayc,! in a light blue or light gTec:i. or in a trans- 
[larcnt whit.* bonnet vvith blue or pink lli>w'cr:, on the 
inside-hew vliflcront and how much tnoro agTcc’.iblc’ would 
have been the impicssion on the spectator. 

It is quite ceitain that the *>.1)110 colour vvb'ich imparts 
a liveliness ami br.lli.im-y whvii used for light einbeliish- 
ntcrits and in a small qu.intny, Iwi onies vulgar, sliowy, 
and disai'recahic if adoptetl for the most extensive portion 
and leading tint of the attire ; .'ind, on the other hand, the 
dclicaic or neutr.1l colours, which hvok well when displayed 
over .a considerable s'irfacc, dwindle into insignitieancc 
if uscvl in small dct.iched iMirtions for minor orn,iments. 
Wc W'ould observe, that it is more in accordance with the 
simplicity which siiouUI rcgubitc cvciy p.irl of tlic dress 
of children, not to introduce a variety of colours into 
their habiliments; as, for insUnce, the irimmiug of a cap 
or bonnet, or, in some eases, a sash, may be of s>imc juire 
colour; but all such incongruous mixtures as a bright 
blue bonnet with pink or yellow ribbons, whidt are not 


i pnet, an I p.r'i'ti’i,, t >i> ’i ,tl!y in >.uiiiiy li.ily. The coloi;.*’ 
i of the >:;wi III 1 iir j '■r,oiis ni.iv .ilj.i, v>.t;l the c\, Cpttoli r.f 
I till' c.ii:ia;.o:i tint,, be eoiiM.hr.d a; Miinhied orange; the 
: <’,>ii(ia,t .III,' , fioiii the t.il'.ic or gii y »ol.i.ir ol iI m- 
I t lie-ilimt aiul ..ubv.rn liar .ne c.tt. :i .le ompaniei.T^wit!i 
I h.uel t .cs, an,I in c oc ti.* re no vontrist, but a 
j viit ot natiii,'! liiiriii'iny of I'lc ’>'.,in, cvebtows, a.nd 
, l.w'ie-;. I.i l.iua-.’lti,, the li.iir.i-i'l •;.> ■, lomi.ist in tone 
' ami i.i'lo,;r '.v,;n th,; .n. wlii>.Ii i, gcnet.iliy tedder 

. th.in ilse iy'lie. I’.- iw-iii de-c i',ti,im", time are ai 
' iiifiiiiU’ luim’.h'r of .'^.•nviinus the bl.iek 

_ h.iir of tlie d.ii'ti i>[K’ i, iiriil.d v.it’a tlic blue ejes and fair 
1 coinplcMon t.f liic 14 > 11 .’•. 

I Theic .lie. it ap,),.ii , t,vo I’jctioids of setting off or 
! heightening a ci'inpl, x.iiii ; fn, by .i <!c< ided contrast, 

, siicli as white dr.ipciy, nr o: e of a cobnir exactly cotnpL- 
[ tnenian' to the cninpl-. eic.n, but m.'t of too bright a tone ; 

I such, liir c.\.»m;jie, i< a green dr.ipcry for a rosy com- 
; pkwion, or a blue drajxty for .'i blonde. .Secondly, by 
I conlrasting a fair compksieii cf an orange h’ltc with a 
light giecn drapery ; a ro,y t',inp!c\i'>n wath a light blue; 
lor a c.if.ary yellow, or str.iw-c'.ihiiir, with certain contf 
plexitins inclininj to otunge. In the last case the com¬ 
plementary violet mutr.iliiK'S the yellmv of the carnation 
which it brightens. When the cotiiplesion is loo highly 
coloured, and the object in tu lower it, a black drapery 
can lie* used, or one of the s-ime colour as the com¬ 
plexion, but much bi igliter. Contr.ists of colour and tone 
are still more necessary for black or dive complexions ; 

■ for these, white draperies or dresses t f briiiiani cclours. 

I such as red, orange, or yellow, should be selected, is it is 
I too decided to be disguised, cither Ly lowering its ttme or 
I neutralising it. It will be seen, therefor^ tliat the food- 
I ness of the West Indian negroes foi red and other brilliant 
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eoloar* mmy be accounted for according to the laws of the 
harmony <h ooauast; and that it is as decided an evidence 
of fpK)d taste as when a Dir European a'ith golden hair 
and Uue eyes appears in azure drapery. 

White veils, Uce, and gauze, by means of their folds 
bein^ greyish in cifect, are useful in softening and iiar* 
snonising. The senn-ncutral tints of the t^uakcresses arc 
also very becoming to the (o:iipleiiion. We jnay .add, 
that the general cifcct produced by ariiticiai light is to 
•arm the complexittn (which it d >es by increasing the 
orange tints), to strengthen and darken the shadows by 
the contrast of light and shade, and to increase the brib 
liancy of the eyes by the ntasses of sliaduw which it i mms 
around ihent. , 

Except for the army and (tavy, colour-in our o«'n days 
and country--for m.dc dress seems banished to the ser¬ 
vants’ ItalL Hercj however, the laws of harmony should 
be as carefully prcscrvcti as in ladies’ dresses; the eohmts 
of a livery shottid be as well conir.tsU'd as those of a routi 
suit. It has been said by Kuskin tlcti the love of colour is 
highest among savages; but uuhout goingipnte so Ion in 
the scale of ttvihsation, there is no donbtth.it tlic pc.ts.ints 
of llrittaity, nho are the rudest .'iitd worst educ.ttctl in 
France, evince it veiy strongly, for even the dresses of 
the men on fete days are quite artistic m arrangeineti!. 
Jackets of light blue, vmlei, ami given cloth or vehet, 
titling tightly, arc inmined with riih gold and silver lace 
and brass buttons ; and their bmad-bninitu-d hats .ire 
gay with artilirial Howits or caluurc'd chenille. Tlie 
women ate still more splendid, and stem fond of cu.iise- 
grained aprons h.iv]ng a broken black .stniK* over -iii 
orange ground. 

The i>|Miii>li women make giv.it uscof Ma k in dre-s, 
and in Philip’s ^ucinrc s we timl bl.i< k .md yi'do-.v, lii.u k 
and orange, and bl.uk and Kd, iiseil wiili gieit » )ie< I. 
'llic It.ib.ins pl.i'vC b‘ue and deep ciiiiisoii togriher very 
nfeeltvely. 

’I'he Arabs .and other Oiient.ils titess in very pictiirescpie 
a'.tirc—white or stri|>ed raiiiieni, with gnrgooiisly tiiiotured 
tuil;).tns, and t^.trfs foi the waist, sdk labrics from the 
D.iiii.isens loom., clioseii with that woiuhrftilly correet 
taste wiiich c.asteins p.-issess in the at la'igetneiil of colours, 
siss Ks to harmonise witli each oilier ,iiid with the dark 
skin of the wc.irci.s. I'.ii it in |>1a>things for their childien 
tliey show griMt artistic jiidgnit nl in li.irmonisin}; i oj.uirs 
•-one of ths'sc was nn oi.mgc, into lh>- surface of v,Inch 
tiny li.id Cut a mosaic p.v.iein, lee.mg tl.c orange , .-I as 
a ground, .ind fnlmg in all tlie tii.ingles .iiid other h'.d.nv. 
With various brilliant colmirs. th.m ulmh ieoin|i.iii»,; 
small things with gie.V./ nothing iniild be found tiioie 
harmonious rn the mos.vics of It.dy, of D.imasi us, or on 
the walls of the .Alliantbr.i itself. 

liliic appears to be the most favourite of all colours 
in the lower grades of soc.cty. A In'ensi-d bcgg.ir m 
Kcothind, c.illed .% ‘‘liedesinan,'’or **g >lHrrlunzic,'* was so 
privileged on iveciving a gown. Pliny infoniis m 
th.kt blue w.ts the colour in which the tlauls clothed thcK 
slaves; and li/we coals for many ages were the liver,us 
of servants, anprcrilici's, and even of younger brothers, :>'• 
nowr of the Blue 0 »at lioys, and of other I'hie .S' hool- in 
*tbc Country. Women us.-il to do penance in blue gowii':. 

While on the subject of dres's w'c may ofTtr a few 
observations on coUnir in relation to photograjihy. 
Colours do not come out in the s.iine depth of light and 
sh.tdc as they apricar to the eye -for cx.-implc, fair hair 
comes out dark, oluc eyes very light, an<! .m orange dre^s 
nearly tdack. The knowledge of tins m.ty save the sitter 
the surprise and disappointment so ofttm experienced in 
phoio^phic portraiture. White dresses should be 
avnid^ and fi|^t blue, viokt, or grey worn instead, 
which will come out nearly while. Kcd. yellow, and 
green come out very dark; and the hair should not too 
glotsy, oor the lips wet, as this produces wliiie patches. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XXXVIIl 

CASTtNQ FROM NATUKR, 

J As a supplement to our articles on “ Modelling in Clay,* 
we pro|Hisc to give some instructions in a very bcautitui 
I and itiicrcsting, though, in an artistic sense, interior art~ 
j that of casting naturkl forms direct from Nature, A* it 
means of decoration it may be applied to nimost nU the 
j puipi^ses which wc Miggcsietl as suited to nuKiclting in 
cl.iy, and it ]nissecscs the additioic! advantage of demand* 
ing for its practice no artistic skill, and of being within 
the capacity of any ivrson who wiU bring to it a little 
patienec and nc.ttncss of hand. 

The most simple and easy objects from which to take 
casts arc Ic.ivcs, and they aw, at the same time, the most 
bc.tuiiful when cast. Ilui the art can lx* employed on 
many other subjects. Most fruits and txrrries, ana small 
amntals can lie reprodtKvd by tl; and even the face and 
other iKirtions of the human ligure have liccn favourite 
subjects with the amateur moulder in plaster. We shau, 
in the course of oor paper, treat of this last branch of the 
.trt; but our thief aim will be tti show in what mannilr 
easting in plaster front Nature c.an be made to contribute 
to the cmui'llisimieni of the home. 

We shall In st cxjilain tlie method of procedure in cast¬ 
ing ioli.ige, if wc ftrsl take a single leaf, like that of the 
conjnioii bramble, shown in Fig. I, On a table or Imaid 
bonte fine dry sand must lirst tic sprcsud, sm<t upon this the 
le.if IS to l)c laid. It will then lx* seen tlial, as N.iiuic ir 
not accustomed to make her leaves in one level plane, it 
will not lie fl.it upon the sand, but only touch it in two ot 
ilii.c iil.iK'^ As we desne to reprodiue tdl the miliiral 
(111Its, It will be neie'.Mry to supjKirt it in the hollow 
p III-., I'llieitvise the vveiglii of the pliisler, ulien |Knuud 
upon It, Would f.iin' it down fl.it ; we mir.t, tlieiefoir, 
l.ike some stn.iH instrinnent, as a sp.iitda, the end of a 
sjNMin, or a thin knile, and pack Item ><' it till eveiy part 
rests on .1 lied «.f'-md. A thin iimci I'viuld of coloured 
pl.isicr must flOw le ixiured on. At ,..igc Si, vol. n,, aie 
given full dircci' s ror mixing jmd monlding in pl.isier, 
ami these wc mtd not i')K'.it, but m tins e.ise the k.il 
sl.'vuhl be dry and not spiinkhsl with w.iicr beloie pour- 
ing on the innir mould,,is advised with the >l.iy inodeL 
tivet till. I'.i-t mould (lay-w.iier must be brii'.luil, and a 
tlii'.k iiti'.i r iiKiiiId of i.o.iise plaster (oriiicd. When this 
h.ii set, the mould tan he lified altogether from tlie s.md, 
.'iiiti the h.if will lie seen .ntheitiig to its lower xurfacc, 
.I'ld, lii>!:> liio'.t parts, <.m be |iull(.tt out vvilhoiit tlitliellltv; 
at tile It will jitoli.tlily stick a little in plates, by 

r< .earn of the tiio.dd oveil.ippmg, and, wheie that is (he 
t.ise, the siiperlhious pl.ister can Ik.* C.iU'ftdly cut away ; 
any s.oid wlm h .f'.her'. s to the nxndd t.tri be brushed off, 
and the mould klvndd be pl.iecd in water for a few 
jmimiUs, to p.ovent the cast sti king to it. It e.m then 
j 1 x’ filled with pi 1 -KT (whnh t>li<.iild be ‘.uperliiiv. if a very 
1 deiicatfr i asi i, wished fori, and, when si t. iln* mould i.an 
; he < hijiped from the cast m the ir.ii.il w.iy. 'I he am.itrur, 

' whin he I'nt MTS the t* .if lieid ftotn its mould, will ntrt' 
f.iil to Ire Mf'iclc VM'.h the hc.Mity of his woik ; every vein, 
111.irking, aral '.err.e.'on, will tr«- ''k.k lly repu-.i nti d *n tho 
' hiilliantly vihite in.itcii.d. .’rnd li.' will be cIiar.led with 
the gr.vee and dilii.ic) ot ris -.Iru'iure, of which, when 
a; I'ornpanied with itr iultii.il tolout, he could have bad 
httle conception. 

In this, iii.miier any siiigh- leat may be ca*t, or. with a 
little extra care aiul )i..l.''n'e. snv coii',oinatK>n of ]e>ivci> 
(icncrally, howevt r, if anicath or senvx ol lf.avr» lias to 
' tc cast it will be fo’Mid belt' r to fast them wparateiv .'ind 
fit them tcigi,-liter afierwards. lly‘he altove p.-oi e M the 
' forms of the biinpkr fitrwm may also be repnxiuced. at 
i Weil as fruits and U.‘rries. 'Hie latter subje* ts however. 

' wdt frequently require to Iw shown so much undercut M 
I to render it ddificuit to remove the real fruit or berry from 
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the mould, and thia difficulty- will have to be obviated by Mcldng will be re<|uired; for the hand and the piOew eaft 
making the mould in two or mere pieces, in the manner be so made to adapt themselves to each other as to leaoo 
directra in the articles just alluded ta . spiwe between them. A little oil most be tubbed over 

Among small animals, those arc most easily cast which the skin, and the hand must be Imp* p*ff$cAf Mill wbOc 
are smooth, such as efts, snakes, and iishes. Before the plaster is being poured upon it, or the work wffl not 
•nouiding such things, a little od should be brushed over be successfuL Before the fingers can be extricated 
them to prevent the piaster sticking, which, otherwise, it from the mould, it will generally be necessary to art 
is liable to do, and they may then Ik readily cast. Birds, away some overlapping parts of the plaster, and tide 



iifi. j. 



awl aniniah clothed with fur, it is more difficult to should, for ob\ ious reasons, be done «ith a blunt knife 
manage, and they are less u^c^lll in dcvoration. To sarh ; or spatula. 

more h'ghly organiseil forms it is .-itinosi impossible to j NIoutding a m.a^k or face is a m.atter of far greater 
eive th; «p|Karance of life, and to represent them as dead difficuhv. The person whose face is to be cast should 
is not gcner.iily pleasing, while an eft or a heard may cither he -on his b.u k or be so sealcrl that the head can 
easily lie placed and cast in a living attitude, and may be be thrown well backwards on a pillow or cushion. Beneath 
introlwced with good effect as though creeping among the chin and round the hair towels should be plac^ 
Uiage^ tightly, to prevent the plaster running dowa The hair, 

in casting from the human figure the use of sand or in all those* p.arts which approach tlm face, must be 
any substitute for it m.sy be dispenstti with. For a hand, pushed back and well plastered down with soap, at must 
a soft pillow over which a towel h,xs been laid and after- be also the eyebrows, moustaches, whideerk and beardL 
wanis a pfece of papefi will be sufficient, and no other for any hairs that may get embedded in the plaster mould 
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will prolnbly be pulled off when the Utter is removed.; memento. Sometimes those who have some litde skill 
\ fennU tluU of a boy, or that of a man who is I in modelling, but not sufficient to copy a facet take a cast 
accuatonmd to shave dean, is comparatively easy to cast,! from nature in this manner, and model to it the other 


for the hair and eye* 
twDws aremuch mote 
readily disposed ol 
than the beard and 
moustache. A be* 
ginner is not ircom* 
iiian^,tberef(ae, to 
make his first at* 
tempts on a bearded 
person. A little oil 
or soap must be 
qibbed o\'cr the skin, 
and two qmlh or 
^t^aws must be in* 
serted in the nostriU 
to [*ermit breathing 
to go on while the 
i.ice is covercil uith 
plaster; the mouth 
.md eyes must of 
course In? kept 
closely shut during 
that time ; and dur¬ 
ing the time that 
the plaster i> being 
|iourcdon. .iml nIllic¬ 
it sets, not a muse It- 
tif the face must Ik- 
moved. All llu- 
oftcnitions of miving 
the plaster, m.ikiug 
the moiiUls, , .ire 
prcciscly the s.ime 
as in .till' other kind 
of r.Tiimg. eviipi 
th.it, fur the Ciiiiiforl 
of the person opera¬ 
ted ii|Mm, it is well 
that the mould 
showld tie misc-ii 
Miih slightly IIarm 
Vi-.iler. 1 ,'nder .my 
circumstances, for 
that individu.il, the 
o}.K-r.ition w'lll neee.- 
v.irily be f.ir from a 
ptcas.tnt one. The 
sensations when h- 
tjuid plaster is being 
poured upon so dc!i- 
c.iLtc a Turt as the 
ft cc arc by no me.tns 
agreeable ; waiting 
for the mould to set 
while the fc.nures arc 
completely encased 
in it is tedious ; and 
^ing the mould off 
is often attended by 
some paii^ owing to 
small hairs becom¬ 
ing fixed in the 
plaster, and bein^ 
pulled out when it 
it removed. Any¬ 
thing, therefore, which will tend to render the process -. r. 1.-/ - 

Ins disagreeable must be studied. A cast taken from cote ; nr more expeditiously by making a 
the face has the advantage of being a more faithful copy i arranging and packing the whole of the lex 



of the features than can be cditained in any other wa; 
and one so ukea U therefore often a very valua 


parts of the head 
and bust Another 
way of mounting a 
mask, and in our 
outnion a more 
pleasing one, is that 
of fixing it on a stab 
of wootl covered 
with dark velvet, 
and surrounded by a 
liiiep frame. In a 
c.ist from iheiiaturnl 
i.icc, the eyes are 
of course Jtlwayt 
shut,hut they n-.ay be 
alieri-d aflerwurda,^. 
and made to .ip|Kiir 
open by c.iiiiiig in 
the pl.isli-r. • 

As we h.ivc be* 
j foie remarkeil, it is 
upon I'.iMts from I'oli. 
.ii;c. chielly, that we 
iiiuM i('l> for the 
uu-i«u> ot priKhiciiig 
hoiiie doi oi.ilinii by 
tins pioicHS. \Vc 
pniiiii'd out in our 
.'iluiev on model, 
hiighow Mich thiugt 
as I'.ises or brill kets 
might Im- etnliel* 
li-heil by that art; 
VI' h.tll now -how 
Ic. easting (loiii 
N .line may he .ij> 
pli<-<i to tiu-iii. 

A I'erj iK.iiiliful 
v.ise may Is? made 
liy having the lorc 
III Ixuly first till III d 
lioni a block of 
|il.t:U<'r (see our ar* 

I ■ Ics on Modelling), 
Ol il the va-ie lye re- 
qiiMcd hollow, for 
uM'. by c.-islmg a 
jilain vase fiom siii.h 
a Solid rote ; tlien, 
bvtlie process given 
iifr'-.idy,«.isting the 
lc.ives, lieiiK s, .and 

st<-ms S' par.iK ly, 
lariMg aw.iy from 
ill math, with • 
slurp knife, all su- 
pi-rfhiou'i material, 

■I I .IS to make them 
f-r accurately into 
their places, and fix* 
ing them to the vase 
with a little liquid 
plaster. A bracket 
may be made in the 
same manner by 
fixing leaves and other parts singly on a solid plaster 

a core of clay, 
leaves, iqiun 


S , < it, and moulding the entire bracket at a single operatum. 
; ] A pedestal to support a vase, bust, &C., may be formed 
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by baving tbc round abaft, with mouWInj''* Jor Ikisj and 
capital, «r»t turned, and then iiirruaiulitijj tliu io,j with 
wrcatiis and featcKina, and attacinag diiicrcnl part* of 
them singly. 

To those who live in their own houses, and lake delight 
in spending their leiMir-: tune in undcring ihtin as 
l>cautiful as possdtie, c.isimg from Nat .ire offers an me*- 
hiiuslil)ie treasury <>f n'MiareeJ. A« in h ig- 2, cniahl.itiircs 
alwivc doors .ind winc'.ows may lie Idled with clusters of 
foliage ; as in I’ lgs. 3 arul 4, wrea'.hs may lie made to run 
as cornices iH-m-.iih the ct dings of rooms, or groups of 
iicaiitiful fi.iliir.d f.irins nuy tie made to si-rve .is centre¬ 
pieces above chandeliers; all of which may readily 
l)c fuerl in their jd.ices with lujuid plaster, and addcli will 
fonn a pleasing contrast to the st.de and lifeless con¬ 
ventionalities w ith which our ordin.iry dwelling diouscs arc 
cncniidiiTcd, 


Moorish dccoratioiu of the Alhambrx In (he C(ni> 
vcntiun.ll patterns which encase the walls of that palace 
exist the prototypes of the ornamental wdll tiles which 
we have advocated ; and in the gulden and brillimit hues 
w ith which they are enriched, we And authority for that 
employment ol colour which wc have recouunendod to 
our rcadcTS, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To Wash lintshfs far the //<»/>.-Hairbrushes, how¬ 
ever dirty, may be w.tsbcd and kept guod for yeaar% 
without loss of stiffness, by )iutting a small handful of sucta 
into a pint jug (i( boding water. When the soda is inclic'd', 
put in the brush and stir itadiuiK till c'.ean. Kinsc it tp 
cold water and dry in the sun or by the fir* The quickm 
it dries the harder the bristles will be. 


r.y thi.s means, also, an c.spccially beaiitiful system of' The Hast Way to Wash —Kab tbc white of an 
wail ilec.iration, whkli, though old. will jirob-ibly in? novel' egg into the roots, making partings for the purpose, 
to inu’.t of our toiulevs, may bo practised; ."iiid of which,' .Some use yolks and while be.itcn together. Rub the 
in Figs. 5 ami 6, we give i’x.implei. 'Flif stile is, perhaps,, head all over whilst the egg is .sbout it. Wash well with 
inure nariieularly siiitetl to hails and ante-rooms, anti is ; soap and tepid w.iter. When clean pour some water as 
c.'irricu out a.s follows: • Round tli<’walls at a height of' warm as can Vic borne over the head, and immediately 
n^iut five feet run 4 .t siirli.isc, .and the space below llii» afterwards some w.itcr quite cold. A jiint basin is a good 
m.ty be paliitid, w.iinscotcd, or casetl with gl.i/ed tiles, ' medium for applying this douche. Fill it and .-mpty on the 

siieh as are m.ide ft>r the jiurpose; but, it must be re- j li.iclc of ihe In-id, holding the face over a large basin, 

menibert’d that the hitter arc vciy cold in appear.inee, | Wiin-g the water out of the hair. Rub the scalp, till it 
and tliereforc unlit for .my living-room which is to be in -1 glows, round .ind round with a rough l.iwel. Roll up the 

habited in wuiter. It is .iliove tin? surlsise that our h.iir next, and tie a towel round th-- wet he.iJ ; after 


{K'culi.ir form of decoration is to In* employed, and it is . .iwhile take it off. The hair itien is ne.irly dry, and the 
to he kept .it this heiglit that the jil.ister castings may he.id w.irin. lliush the hair with .1 ih.tn brush, and 
be as litli*' esiiosed to injury as possible. The decor.ilion ■ spread it out. l>o not dress it till <|mte iln. 
itself consists of plaster tiles (on wlmli are c.'ist leaves, ■ Ta Pot Patter -If b-iller 1 h: well m.ide, th.-.t is, well 
(kc., .as shown in nur llluMr.itions), uliiih, lillmg into ' squeered or w.ished of its but'.er-iinik, it r.i.ty be potted 
eacii other, and lepe.uing the ji.itterns, prm'.uco .a diaper, alter iiitvir.g witli it a small quantity of s.iit, or, if it lie 
All the tilc'i m.iy be c.i.tof a single design, or the ilesign : jiu-ferred, a s-m iil qu.iiitity of lump .sug.ir. 'I'he sugar 
m.iy lio v.uicvl, and two or more ile.-ign. m.ide to lepial t- iuls to keep butter fn.m turning r.-.nciil ipmc a, well a.s 
over tlic diaper. i s 'it 5 and the one, after a lert.dn qu.miity, is ucillier 

Wall deioi.itiiiti of this kind may be further ennehed wlu)lc's"une nor agreeable, while the oilu-r, up to ,a cert.iin 
svith gold and culoui, .iiul lo'iks liest when so treated, (juanlity, is both. l.aycr upi>n layer m.iy he addvt!, but 
For instance, tlie groimd might be p.iinit'd m.iroon or c.ire must be t.iken not to t.iu.'h the (irft io is layer with 
dark red, .and the Ic.ives of a pale green, lightid on the . the hand, Indectl, but'er which is reipiired to kc'cp, 
edges, and in the veins, with gold ; although, of course, ' should be worked tbroiighovU with woodcii *' p.ul^’^ or 
the colours lo lx- seln ted, as well .is Ihe leaves to be cast ** p.itters ’’ (whence a “ pat" of butter'), 
ami tlieir arr.ingem-nt, au; matters lor individual taste.: To make Liquor Bottbons articles nf confee* 

and will bo best lelt to the f.incy and judgment of the ! tioncry arc prep.ared bv boiling white s ig.ir with water 
decorator. i into a thick syrup, and then adding a Intlc spirit and 

As m such tiles a eerl.iin amount of under-culting will any fl.ivoiinn;: and c<>!ounng ingredients th.il may W re- 
gcner.illy be ium vs.ov, .ind as a large number of each ; qtiirrd. To make these, a tray is Idled with linely-poiv- 
pattern will Iv uspiucd, it will be better in nt.ikiitg them.' tiered st.m b. On the surf.icc of this, impressions arc 
after the Ins', idc ol each design has been pr^>duccyl, 1 made of the shajie and site of the bonbons wc wish to 
to iiso a gel.iiiiK' r.ithcT tii.in .1 plaster mould. This is | make. Tlu ie hollow spaies are then filled with the 
made by Uuling glue with r.ither nioie th.in its own bulk ‘ syrup. Moic powacicd starch is then sprinkled over the 
of water, ami p-mnng n ftver the pl.tster niotlcl whilst; tray so as to oicr the svrup. I'lie tray is then c.irefully 
w-.irm. When it h.is liccomc coKI, it will form .1 tough I placed in a warm pl.iccfor the sugar id crystallise. The 
jelly-like mas4, and m.iv lie pulletl, wiihout bre.ikmg, from ; sugar in the syrup contained m the mould stion begins to 
the nuHlel ; its cIusIk .ty, whieli will be very grc;it, will' fonn an outside trust, which gr.ulually increases in thick- 
enable those projecting p.irts which fit into the hollows ! ness, while the weak spirit collecting together in the in- 
c.tused by under-euttiiig, to slip over the raiaid edges of ’ tenor, forms the htpiid fmrtion of the IxuilKm. 
the pl.isti-r uninjured, and afterwards to assume thei.*: To distinj:uSsh CottoH /torn Linen.—\ small piece 
original shapes; and, by pourin;; new plaster into moulds ' should be cut off from tbe 'faViric and boiled in a little 
thus formed, any niimlx'r of tiles, exactly rcscmblmg : the conrenirated solution of caustic potash, in a silver 
the original one, may be prmhiccd. * [ .s|ioon or small evaporating basin. It should then be 

The low-er portion of the w.dls bcne-ith the surtKisc 1 Uken out and placed between pieces of white blotling- 
wiU iK’-t be left in piofessienal hand-.; but there is no ■ piiiier until |>erfiictly dry. If the tissue be now unravelled, 
itMsnn whv any ingenious perMin shouhl mu design, cast,' it wdl liefminil that all the linen thre.ids have become of a 
fasten up i.'ith plaster, and colour the <lecor.itivc tilc-work. | d.irk yellow, while all the cotton on the contraiy remain 
Plaster work, wli.ther modelled, carved, or cast, and either unchanged or arc slightly tinged wdth yellow 
nsed to a great extent, ts no new feature in house dccom-' Another w-^y is to unravel the suspected fabri^ and exa* 
tion. In our own Klttabcihan houses, which, iicrhap^ ' mine the threads under a microscope or powcriul magrd- 
•ppixiach as nearly .is any to the perfection of domestic ! fving glass. It will then be discovered that the fibres of 
architecture, it was lavishly employed. Rut in its chief j flax present a round and straight appearance, while those 
abundance and greatest beauty, it' it to be fouoti in the I of cotton-are flat and shritreUciL 



CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Kttpitig Flits mt o/ Np^ses.—Svfin* thirty vKirs q{to 
so toXaamo^M called attention to the remarkable n)c.ins 
of exdoding flics from a room with unclosed windows, by 
covering the openiit^ of such wiiidous with a net nude 
of white or li|^ts;niourcd thread, with meshes an inch or 
more in diameter. Now, there u.as no {/hjsical obstacle 
whatever to the entrance of the flies, cvety se|)ar.itc ntesh 
being not merely laige eiuHigh to admit one fly, but several, 
even with expanded win):*, to pass throiijjh at the same 
rAoment; conset^ucntly, b^ih as to the tree admission of 
air and of the flies, there was prartically no );reater on- 
pediment than if the windows were eniirelv o|xm, the flics 
being excluded simply from some die.nl if venturing 
across this thrcad>work. The uii!y r.oiitliiion is, that the 
Jighi enter the room on one »ii!e onl) ; tor, if there lx‘ a 
through light* from an opjiosne window, the flies will 
fan through tht tut. 


THK lUH'SK. XI. 

IIINIS ON niRlNC. 

For the want of a I:tt)e kiiowK-dge of where and how to 
look for defects, man,.'.'tie l<'il to t.il.e hnusis whiLli .ne 
often iinplc.is.ini, or .sonicinnes even d.iiigeious to li\e in. 
'I'he first thing In be litciUed into i. ihe silu.ition. Tins is 
not only wall reg.iril m tlie p.nisl;, slrei't, oi sijuari-, bin 
also with rcspeit t.j ihc s<ii! up.m which ihc building is 
erected. It otten h.iiipons in London .mil othei pl.ices, 
where the ground is v.ilii.ililc, lli.it hiu.es arsi built on 
lot.illy iinsiiii.ible .ind iii'.m i.iMy iii.h.'.dlli.’ mO's, llie oidi 
lli.iig i.'onsiili ii'd by till '.i.iiivi Ik' to Inid sp.ui' foi 
the consti.I' tion of a giM 11 moii'.ii'i •■fl•om.. Ibin • ue 
fnid I10USC.S biiiit in low .ind d.iiit;) p!.. . . wb.>h, peib.ip'., 
but .ifc»' je.i!'', s.nec wio- ni- :c ■ ..md iiinler w.itrr 

dviiinj; a gre.il p.m of liu- wn t 1. 'I li i!n rcfori;, 1. an 
iinpoii.iiii iiMttit, and v,)i.-nc.r jii.i. lu.ibh, .1 lio.i'y.' 
should be sili'ctrcl whiiti ;< Kooivn t.i M.md upon a 
iiiitvn.dly el'W.i'.id 5 .iti. ’flu' '>''.l i.poi whi. li ,a lioii'-.i’ 
st.mds .diio in.jiii ;• .some .i!:-. I'li.n:, If n 1 m- <i.i><.> ihi- 
house wdl finj.ii :.:iv bi <1 in;', ev.n if wil) UMiiutl ail;- 
fici.tily, bei. i!..;. i-. .dm i-.t mp- ivioiis to inoisiure. 
aiviL.v.ill fio: .ibsoib l•.t!l^ r lh> i.i iU i)i . r .iiij w.it<T ulin )i 
Ix-- leieii'.-d iij'-'ii il. '!tii,i!i..:i 1:1 will, li tlu le is .1 
siii.iil portuin of i'>.i-ii. ii; on j .-.bv.!'. of good );i.i\rl 01 
s.ind, is the best the nio't ).i ., ("i' ll-.c gi.o I will 

.dlow of ihcfiee p.i-. ..ige fif w.i!’ i, tl.'is pt,,.. id.ng a ■ 
system of dr.nn.i,;e. v. ' ' . l.ir i,; ue ilie. ;i,e tli.i . the 

most elab'ii.iie .triiiii s. 'Ilo 1 is a in...I inij"'!'.ati! 

consider.ition, .is it 1 ui u [m .n.-dly ob->irini th.it 

some forms of disc. sc ..le < yTii ii:nl n f-i t-od l»y ji.o- 
tic il.ii Soils. Tooiiiii' bi lie. .mn-'t llu-ii tore Ik'< xi.ii iM d 
in this matter on the p.ntof the ini •inliog di <.'upier. < >1 
ihc inip'.ni.incc of ,m c.p.-n sitvi.ition .'i:iii fiesli .nr wc nei d 
V.rilly s)K'.»k. '1 los is a in.nteT of wli- li all a-knowledge 

the im{Virt.ince. aiivl wc need but observe that il would 
be lieUcr to put up with a Imnse of doublful appearance, 
and even of stn.d! acromimni.stion in .111 open .siiii.itioii, 
*.li.m to hire one of the riKnt be.iulifiil and el.ihoiafcly 
fitted structures possible, if not jilcniifully taipphed with 
•fresh a'r and suniigh;. 

'ihe rest thing to be consldi nal is tbc plan upon which 
the hov:c is built This h.is to be tonstdeied witli 
.> reference to the nmnlicr inrlnded in the household, and 
also if it is to be occupied by one or two families. Il 
often bap{K'n$ tliat there is a dilfn.ulty in obtiining a 
house in an open, rcspcct.ible, ami otherwise eligible 
locality of a suitable size for one family, and at a reason¬ 
able rent Hence arises the necessity of taking lodgers, 
and when this has to be dune care should be taken to 
ensure sufBcient accommodation in tlie way of entrances 
and offices, so as to allow of the two families being kq»t 
*s independent of each other as possible. 


! The rooms should be well lighted, li^y, tuid dry 
|cs|K-cially the sleeping apartments. As a rule, unden 
I ground kitchens or bnnklast room* should be avoidciL 
and the w hole of the house should be above ground. If 
j possible, theic should be a bath-room, with a good supply 
! of Walter laid on into it, or in default of this a sjiare room 
; should, be kept fvir this must necessary purpose, especially 
j if the family be a large one. Of course the pi luicnt house- 
. wife will see th.it the house is (Koperly tilled with m 
: least one couktng r.tnge, which should have both oven 
;. and iKiilcr, iind also that a |>ropcr cufifK'r for waiting 
! purposes is provided in the wash-house. If two families 
.ire to occupx one house two r.oal-ccllars will be reqtiiri'd, 

‘ and (he w.iter supply should be asceri.dncil to be 01 
: siiflii'ieni ipuniity, .md of good quality, 
j The di.im.«gi‘ of the house is also a very important 
I m.tUcr, and it should be carefully notixi whether there 
j I.S .my uiiplc.is.int smell on entciiiig the building after it 
I h.is been long closed. The sinks, and all water-courses 
j loi c.iriymg oiT the stiwagc should l»c well and carefull^' 
ti.ipjK'd, so .IS to pi event the escape of noxious gases from 
i the sewer inio the house. It often happens that servants 
! c.iielessly remoie the U'll sh.ipv'd ir.ip from over the 

e. i.ipe pipe of the kitchen sink in order to allow of the 
I inoie r.ipul esc.ipe of the w.iter tiicreiiom, thereby allow- 

mg the iminu-iiiipted escajK'of foul air into the house. 

^ OI coiiise, il .« ImiI Miiell iiiises from this, the remedy is 
Minnie .iiiil oIiMoii-, but shouhl this not lx- (he cause, the 
l.imiloid should be at once made oeijiMiiUed with tho 

f. K t, .md the drains should be repaired without delay. 
.So iin|ioilanl a iiiaitci as the drainage of a lunise, in 
\(living as It does ihe he.illli of tlie f.imily, should there- 
f.iie ii'ceivc the sd'K lest iuvestig.ition, ',.See page 250, 
Mil. I ) Anolher hi-'lilv iiiipoil.iut <.oi)sidei.Uioii, and 
one wlncli olieii involves the qursitiui of the hc.illh or 
M' Uiu-.s of a faimly, is (li.U of dmnpncs.v in the house. 

I his may nice fiom two nuises. Kitho the foimdations 
of the building may be dekClive, ano' allow of the ab- 
•oiplion of watei .'oin (he eaith, or (be house may have 
bieii but rc(.cntb < -ected, and the tnoisliiic of the brick- 
u-iik .md pla.st -iing may Ik- but p.iiiMll)’ evaporated. 

' In (.iiliei case the house will he unsate imlil this dflinp- 
n> ss is I'einoved. If it should .iiiscfrom thekirmcr e.iiise, 

, lli.il of deti'i-iive coiislruction, the hou'.e will alw.iys Ik* 
d imp, .Old should be at onie leji** led as unsafe and unfit 
t r >ii ( up.ilion 1 if fiom the latter, good hies and thorough 
niil..iion will s]ic< dily remedy the evil. It ilie walls are 
.di.oibiiig muistuie Imiiii tlie cailh it will be observtrd 
' til it t!u lower p.iit of the w.ills iiie daiker in tolour IImii 
til'- upper portions, thiougli tin: roloiir in the pnper- 
b.ingiri>;s U-in;; wet ; and the apphc.ition of the huger 
will i< iiioM* both colour and jxiper. It the quantity ol 
, in> isture Ik- v< ly gn.it it will often be seen in the 
;(1ooii!ig, til* vitii.d ab-.oibing it fiom the ends, and 
, a;tp'-.ii!ng d.oker for some iiuln s beyond the skirling. 

.Should tin. d njipin.!.s simply niise from lei.cnt con- 
' sliiietiuu t!>c daik p.itrhcs will be seen over both walls 
J and leilmg, will'll should be caictiiily watched, to see 
iliat they bc''<'n«- diininished both in si/e and number. 
It will but r.init iiipp'. n (h.it .i house, it at nil decently 
liuili, will show djuipecss far up the walls or upon ibc 
(viling, except in the lase wt h ive nKiitioncd-—that of 
. i).ccn( construct inn, .should su<.li a thing be met witli, 
bowcv'ir. It will at once indK.ilc that K is 'unfit tor occu- 
pat 1011, 

; ibc adv.intage of having a large garden or open space 
I .St the back of the lioo.se I* so well known that we need 
I rmly mention it i.. p.issing a* one at the tilings which 
; s'.iould be remcnilrered when about to hire a house ; it is 
; also generally admitted that * turecourt is an improve- 
I ment upon the common taxhion ot setting a house quite 
i out into Ihc stieet line, without any fence or other pro- 
j tection to the doirrs ana windows. 
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FOLDING SERVIE'FTES. 

II. 

lA TTu SheU (Fig. iWThis ($ anotber veiy pretty and 
aiarked device. Lay the napkin flat on a table, and fold 
two sides to meet in the centre longways, like Fig. 5; 
fold it across the centre, and bring the side A A to meet 
the side B B. 1116 hems are kept inside in this fold. 
The long narrow piece thus formed must be folded in 
six equal pieces, and pressed close. It now resembles 
Fig. 13. Partly open it, and turn down the tops of the folds 


ttw serviette Is tiie widdu and then wn 

twice as many foUu. The comers are \amed ,'dkMra 
(Fig. 4) as tluw were Ibr the sbeD, b^mning wAli ths 
first hem; undo the plaits as little as posuble; tnm 
the first hem completely back, to make the first row 
of petals; turn back the second hem the same my* not 
quite so far; then turn down the first fold, vhichcomet 
next, to form petals to meet those already made. The 
last fold is not turned down (see Fig. 9), Bring the 
I two ends of the serviette together to form a rouM } the 
' inner edges arc thus forced up as a heart A rosette 



all along where the fold is double, in the manner shown ' is the figure formed, and the rosette represents the Vk-* 
by Fig. 4. Some can turn these down better if the j toria Regia (Fig. a). 1 he serviette must be reduced to 
lower end is kept close like a fan. When these comers ' keep the round unbroken. The bread is not placed in 
are turned down, draw the end together, and pinch it or under it, but a few small flowers or even the bead of a 
firmly as a fan. and then set it upnght on the plate, the ’ small rose.arranged in the centre. This shape is difficult 
two end folds level with the plate, like Fig. i. It properly > to make, and requires very stiff damask. The petals nee<l 
dmie, it stands well. It is a very pretty addition to put > to be nicely set with the fingers, to resemble it. There 
ritemately in each scallop of the shell a small flower and j are three rows of petals turned down, and one upright 
a leaf. Scarlet geraniums look exceedingly welL edge left, at^KHigh only two rows wre shown in F^. 9, 

It. THr Vutoria Accra.—Fold a serviette in half, and \x Ah Emsy Wm p/F olding a varii^p/tht Shapes first 
again in hal^ lengthways, keeping the hems to the edge; described. —Fold the servieues in hatf and form a point, 
it a third tune, also lengthways ; then set it in [ and roll both ends up, over, as in Fig. t, pageiqfi; bring 
twdve foltib Uk Fig. 13, as me shm wm mad^ oidy I the end b in each of these rolls toA,andrqpfeseiitFig.t4; 
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Uf thii on the taUe widi the rQ|k||i!hry and nuse the 
foiat upright «t A (Fig, ad), and nHMne tiait n and turn 
It np in ^ my shown by Fig. 15; then curve over tiw 
poi^ The whole is represented by Fig. 34. With a 
■fight variation Fij^. 10 nuy be forniM ; turn down half 
of Ae point and dip in the bread, as in Fig. 19. 

13. ^ CA«r/mf4 PficAeA—FcM a serviette in half one 
my, and then again in half the other way ; make the 
«MM; open it. There will be a figure of a cross upon it 
1^ this means, like Fig. 6, page 196. Fold the fimr comers 
exactly to the centre; crease them fiat; turn it over on 


viette to be very stiiT. Fold the four comm to the centre 
like Fte. 6 , page 196; again fold the fwir comers to the 
centre Tike rig. 6; a second time, a third time, a feeith# 
and a fifth tom the comers into the centre. The turning 
down should be vety exact Then take the four comers 
uppmnost, and dextmously turn thm back, as in Fig. a; 
continue turning the comm back this way, leaving only 
the centre ones unturned; then nip up the under part « 
the serviette in the fingers, and ahape it into a champagne 
glass. The tumed>back comm fonn the tulip petal% 
and hang down in quite long poiatB, like rabbits’ cars. 



\lie other side, and .main fold the four comers to the centre, 
like Fig. 7, 19a Turn this over again, and place it 

<m tte pl^ Slip some of the hot chestnuts inside every 
comer. (See Fig. 12.} 

14. Ttd Packet .—To fold the serviette this way, at the 
firm do it exactly like the chestnut pocket. When it is 
tur^ over, after the second folding, with the hemmed 
edges showing, once more turn down the four comm to 
the centre ; turn it over ai^ain, and slip the bread under 
rile fiair top pieces, pressing them down close over it 
(See Vyt. 7.) 

1$. f%e is a very eflbetive %uie in damask, and 
ytl riaqple ow^ is n firidiiv. It requires the ser* 


16 . 7'lu Pyratnid is not quite so easy. Fold the napkin 
in half lengthways, one side within an inch of the other, 
as in Fig. 17, page 196; then make seven plaits in it in the 
way shown in Fig. 13, which is rmrilcr in proportion than 
the serviette fold, simply for the economy of space; take 
a paper-knife and, as it were, crimp up the serviette the 
narrow way, folding it in and out the width of the knife v 
sund it upright and join it round into a pyramid like 
Fig. 19. 

17. To fold Fig. 27. F^ the serviette four times 
len^ways. Fold down ona end as observed at a in 
Fig. 3—not to the centre by a couple of inebea Fold 
again at the dotted line B. Roll the end a as shown 
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COOKERY. 


■t.C Fig. f7 Hlurtratci*' tlw process. Fig. 27 showy the. 
complete devign. < 

18. Tht TiVim.—Double the serviette four time* length* 
ways, Fold down each corner, as shown in Fig. 8. 
Then fold by the lines across c i», .-ind represent Fig. 22. 
Push the folds close together. Fold in half at the centre 
line, and tuck in the comer.s. Open the design by 
placing the hand inside. It mast resemble Fig. 21 when 
complete. 

19. A Pair 0/ Slippers.—To\d .a serviette four times 1 
lengthways, and then like Fig. t, page 19b. Fold down 
‘.he point to A A ; then roll the two cn»ls on the ihuu, as 
shown in Fig. 33. Turn them over. Iiolding the tops <.r. 
both in tlic lingers ; draw the part of the serviette whii.h | 
crosses the rolls tightly down. thrar.iing the tops of ttic 
rolls through, and make the slipiiers, Fig. iit. 

30 . '/'he Helmet. -Fold n .serviette in half lengthwajs. 
Roll up the four corners slanting, like a and it in Fig. 33. 
Fold tnc four together, like Fig. 20. Ilnng a and 11 to¬ 
gether, letting the four corners project. J’ush back the 
centre, and hollow it to resemble Fig. 11. 

21. The Fan .—This is a very pretty way of folding 
(sec Fig. 15). Fold first as for the .shell (Fig. 1), but do 
not pick nut the edges. Place it in a rhaiiip.ignc gla.ss in 
the manner shown in the di.igr.im. 

SOAP.- 11 . 

TOII.KJTK SOAPS OK VARIOUS KINDS, Mi:. 

In m.iking scented soap, the fat is boiled with 5<xla-lcy 
in a sin.ill copper; the proportions used tieing one part 
of alk.dinv ley and two parts of the fat; the fat employed 
for the nren.iratii)n of these soaps being usually mutton 
fat and larn. It takes usually some hours simmering at a 
very gentle heat, during which time it must be continually 
stirred, before the contents arc converted into so,ip. 

Saponaceous rrcam for the toilette, or cream of almonds, 
ns it IS sometimes railed, is made in the same way. I hc 
materials entployed arc |>ota-ih-ley, with lard .md cocoa- 
tint oil. 

A transparent soap may lie preparcil by dissolving 
soda soap in alcohol, and cvapor.itiiig oif the spirit In a 
very gentle heat. A similar .soap, hut sorter, may be 
made by employing potash so.tp in pl.ire of th.it prepaicd 
from soita. 


MARESilirr FURNITURE. 

SoMR ideas worth noting may be taken firpoi 2he 
manner in which makeshift fumituri is formed in distaM 
settlements, both as bints for emignmN and to the 
poor in this country. Ingenious boys, too, might like’to 
make use of some of the suggestions to form seats in tbkir 
own gardens, or shelves in their play rooms. A baml is 
made use of for m.my purposes. First, a large one can Im 
converted into a chair. S.uv it in half, half way down, ana 
then remove the piece at right angles. Saw the lid In 
half and make a seat of it. The upright pi^ce is the back, 
(.'over it with chintr, and put a dimity Bounce round t!i« 
lower part, and it soft cu-.hma on the seat. A smaller 
barrel, with tlic head rcmovetl and a large,square hoard* 
limed on the top, makes a toilettc-tabic or a washhand- 
st.ir)d. For the l.itier, cut out a round .hole, rover it wdth 
oilcloth, and put a i hint/. fn!l round it. Two barrels sup¬ 
port a lioard for .1 sidebo.ird or a side l.ibic, and lor .a 
centre table put a large siiii.ire of wood, or planks joined, 
on four or six small b.*rreis, f.istcning t!»e planks l< gether 
first by long narrow slip.s of wood nailed .ilonj'the back, 
(.‘over the t.ibics with oiiclotli anti a dimity flounce, or 
with chintz entuely. For a sof.x, cut a large harrcl the 
same as for .» ch.ur. Cut .mother l.irge barrel in h.alf. 
Turn the n.tirow ends upwards and re^il a long boaid on 
them secured by nails, add ctisliuins .and a chintz cover. 
Kvery other stave may Ik' i.iken fioiii these barrels before 
they are cut to nutke shelves. 

I’acking-rascs arc ol great use. and the pl.mks from 
them form better shelves iK'C.inse they ate even. From 
IKicking.c.isrs or egg-!)'>\cs, very giKul flower-boxes may 
fie made for balconies, b.uk windows, or g.irdcns. They 
are joined with >m ill ti.iils, p.imted stone-colonr. and after¬ 
wards green. It .-inyonc poswses enough skill to p.iinl 
them to resemtile enc.uistic tilvs they can be rendered 
highly ornament.d. \\'it!i the .issisiancc of .1 few egg- 
bo,\cs, a saw, h.iniiner. and n.ols, a rur.il bower or summer¬ 
house c.in be I oir.tnifte.l either solid or of Indlis or Uuice 
work. It imist .ificiw.irds be painteil, aid ivy, or any 
oilier r.»pidl>-spioaiIing creeiHu. lie grown oicr it. No 
plant IS pretciei :or the purposi- ili.ip clematis. 

(•( >OKKUV. -.l..\r. 

VAK'.i.l s M(M>: S OK C.'OKIXt; T',...*;. 


Fnney soap is oflen scented with nilro-bcnzulo, or the 
arliticial oil of hitter almonds. This is chiefly employed 
owing to its cluMpness. Delicately scented soap may 
.ilso w made by employing lard in which flowers have 
been previously iKuled, during which pniecss the csscnti.d 
oils contained in the flowers, lieing lolatiliscd, leave them, 
to combine with the l.ird. 

Carbolic soap is a piep.iration whirh is very vahnahlc, 
in.asmuch as it possesses remarkable cleansing power, 
without the drau'hark of injury to the fabric ; and is, at 
the same time, a sure disinfectant, and peculmrly ada|ged 
for washing linen which has Ijccn used in c.isu|i of fever. 
Another qu.ality which residents in oUi houses, and house- 
kec|)crs gcncr.Uly well appreciate is, that its use is fatal to 
certain insect ftests which, in spite of all ordittary prccau-1 
turns, will aometimes make their presence unpleasantly 
conspiruoiit. ‘ | 

Siitea is also occasionally used in the manufacture of ’ 
cheap soap. It is obtained'by acting on flints by caustic ; 
pegash, Soap thus prepared is extremely waslefol; for \ 
.ilthou|^ it can be sold very much cheaper than ordinary 
soap, tne loss attending its employment makes it dearer: 
m tne end. 

In countries where the olive is cultivated, the snap 
usually used is prepared from that substance'; but in this 
country olive oil 11 too expensive to be used 'fbr tins 
purpose 


1 ‘r.KnKr. wc giie '•oiiv,' of the \.iiiii'i» r..Tv!|>is for the 
abow p;irf)i>-.v, 1: may be a-, iwll to s.n Mmicihing on the 
proiicrty of the v 4 g an .sii artivleof .i<riiii,d food. 'I'hccgg 
of the domestic luti is tli.ii whiih iv iiio': 1 oiiiinoiily known, 
.tnd inost cxli 'isiwi) ii-.vd as IimhI. '1 lie egg i onsisls of 
three princip.il p.ii'.s the shvll, the while, and the yolk. 
The shell is eompostxl vif c.iilKin.itc of hme or hard chalk, 
and IS iiuendcil (.hiefly as a (irotcction to the inner part. 
It is pciietr.ucd. howcicr. by numcious minute holes or 
pores, through whu h the .ur is l apahlc of |iassing,and by 
means of winch it is eonvcycil to the young bird duiing 
the process of intehiog. I'hrough these pores, also, the 
.nr cntcr.s, by the ageiuy of which eggs, wlicn kept, soon 
become rotten. If these {tores arc tilled up by rubbin{|‘ 
the newly-liid egg over with fat, or in any sintilar way, U 
will keep fresh for .tn indefinite {leriod. 

Tlic e'gg, .as a whole, is richer in fat than fat beef. It 
is equalled, in this respect, among common kinds of food, 
only by pork, and by eels. The white of the egg Is, how¬ 
ever, entirely free from fat; tiic white is a very consti¬ 
pating variety of animal fo^ so that it requires muck 
fat to be ea^A along with it, in order that this quality 
n».xy be eouftimct«l. It Is, no doubt, becitusc experience 
has tong ago. proved thi^ that eggs and bacon have 
been a popular dish from time immcmoiial. 

Thus, we see that eggs contain in a small bulk a gnat 
deal of nutritious matter,. When sofl-boiled, eggs ate very 
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c«tQjr*dicesie4; but whoi bard 4 ||l|l they form a very 
indtfeKible nmss^ requiring very •Uwq; powen of the 
•tonuch. If a pertop in bealth is goiit); on a journey 
viiere he will be long in getting ibod, one or tnt) hard- 
boiled eggs, taken before setting out, will keep off the sen- 
cation anuinger for a considerable ttm& It the stomach 
be out of order, eras are apt to disagree, and, either alone 
or in puddings, they should be abstained from. An egg, 
ttm a bcaltby child, is a good article of diet, but in many of 
thedisorders ofihe stomach and bowels to which children 
are so liaUe^ cm and puddings made witJi eggs arc in- 
.idmissible } aim for chiKlren,eggs ought to be soft-boiled, 
and a due quantity of bread eaten witii them. 

Chake »/ £gst -—The linost-flavourcd hens* egra are 
those with bri^t orange yolks, such as arc laid by the 
game breed and by sp^'kfed varieties. Tlic large eras 
of the Polish and Kpanish bands have oflen pale yolKS, 
and little Aavour. In making Christinas plum puddings, 
ducks’ eggs arc more seiviceabic and more economical 
than those of fowls, and being larger in sixe, iic.-ivier, and 
far richer, they may be regarded as worihv the attention 
of the housewife. 

7 a Poadt Eggt. Put a pint of nater into a stewpan, 
with four teaspwnfuls of vinegar, and half a teuspiHinfiil 
of salt: place it over the fire, and while iMiling, break 
the eggs into it near the surface of the water, and let it 
Iwil gently about three mimiles. loiy uimn a (lish a thin 
piece of toasted bread, take the eggs out carefully with a 
-.nfall slice, and lay the slice with the eggs upon a cloth, 
for a second, to drain the water from them; then set them 
carefully iqion the toast, and serve very hot. Much 
depends upon the careful breaking and Imiling of the 
<'ggs* If the yolk scjiaralis from the white, it m.iy lx* 
presumed that the egg is not fresh, but it may lie cat.'ible, 
tor the s.’unc thing m.iy hapixn through uwkwanlness in 
(Kiaching. Again, the toast upon which the c'ggs are 
M.-rvcd m.iy be buttered either with plain butler; or two 
>maU pats of butter may be melud, without Ijoiling, and 
|K)urec! over. To prevent the unsightly admixture of the 
yolk with the dhite, the following simple method is re- 
I ommended • Use a Urge siewjian, nearly filUd with boil- 
iwater; pour two tablespoonfuls of fwt water into a 
-..luccr, and break the egg carefully in the centre of the 
-viiicer, then gently lift it, and plaee it on the surfitce of the 
water in the stewpan ; the instant the yolk sets, take out 
(he saucer, and remove the egg with a slice to tlu <H>li 
retmirud. 

EgX* (f la Tu'pf-' pretty and economical side or 
supper dish may be made liy boiling two Portugal onions 
in two waters, then {iccling and cutting them into slices. 
Simmer these for half an hour in new* milk. Jioil six eggs 
until they are quite hard, throw them into cold water, take 
off the shells, cut them into slices—from top to bottom is 
the most apfmved mode. Kub a bit r.f butter, the sixe of 
a walnut, in Anc lloiir, put this in the milk, and as mkiii 
ns h is dissolved, add the slices of egg. (iamish with 
sippets of toast, and sers'C with newly-made mustard. 

Paaihtd Eg^ iu Gravy .—Boil a pint of water, a w ine- 
glassful of vinegar, and a teawioonful of salt, in a stm - 
^an. Skim, and let it cool Carefully break six ncw-hiid 
eggs into s^aratc teacups, and pour each, very gently. 
UDon the surface of the water; put the stewpan again 
upon the Are, and, .is the eggs set, take them out with a 
ftUcc, and immerse them in cold water. Wlicn required 
for table, trim the edges, drain them upon a cloth, and 
warm them in a rich brown gravy, or strong vesd broth. 

£m im Uu .S'de//.—Put t'xsn into Mtling water; 
take uiem oAT the Are; cover them Ave minutes to allow 
•hem to set; then .take them out of the water, and serve 
in a folded naj^n. 

Egy^ Spread butter upon a dish that can 

be set Ml the Are; break tbe e^ over it, adding sab. 
pepper, and two spoonfuls td miUt; place it on a slew 
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Are, with a red-hot shovel over it, and serve when the 
eggs are act. Or, cut some asparagus tops into pieces ^ 
like peas, boil thm a Quarter of an hour; then take 
them out, and put them into a stewpan, with a bunch ol 
partly’, chives, and a mcce of butter; set them over a 
slow Are, ]iut in a pinra of flour, add a little water, and 
let them stew’, sc.isoning with salt and sugar. When 
done, put them into the dish they are to be rerved in, 
and break over ibem some c^, se.tsoned with sab. 
pepper, and nutmeg. Set them tor a short time over the 
Are, pn'ss a red-hot shovel over, and serve the yolks sob. 

Ertol Break into a pan of boiling fat the egga, 

one by one, and fry them, taking care that the yolks do 
not harden. .Serve them with white sauce or gravy, or 
with a forcemeat of sorrel. 

Ep^s with Pint' Jfrrhs.-'Pwt into 4 stewpan some 
jMiwy, chives, and n sh.ilfit Andy chopped; add sab 
and pepper, and a little white wine, and a piece of butter 
rolled in Aoiir. Unil the whole scien or eight minutes^'i* 
and pour it over some soft-lxiiled eggs, with the shells takeq 
oA ; sprinkle them w ith tine bre;.»d raspings, nml sctv# 
vere' hot. 

Jmnhfoi Eggs. BriMk the eggs into a stewpan, add a 
little butter, M'uson them, set them over a stove, and 
continue to stir them ; when done, serve immediately. 
May Iw served w ith or without a ragoAt of vegetables— 
eclcry, lettuce, endive, or asparagus tops. 

ECi,'-* with Giyi'h Pots. -Boil some green jicas in 
htmt/lon; when they are .soft, .idd fried bread ; lireak in 
some eggs, add salt and pt-'P|>er, and gently IhmI up t'oe 
wiiole. 

Eggs. Boil eight eggs hard; t<ike off the 
shells, and cut them in half; toKc out the yolks, which 
out iiiln a l.irge dish with a quarter of a pound of fresh 
iMitlci, finely chopped herbs, ii little salt, pcpiKT, ami 
nutmeg, and sumo hread-cninibi soaked in milk ; and 
Ix-at ii|i Uie w hole together. With tlds torcemrat till tlw* 
hard whites of the «-ggs, put them into i Inittered pie-dish, 
and iqxin them .> layer of forcemeat- .Set them in a 
Dutch oven iH'fore a cic.ir brisk Arc, for a ipi.iricr of an 
hour, aiicl serve. 

AW'j cx/ Caiisr .—Make a small ease of strong pn|X'r 
pastra together for each egg, and pul into c.ich a piece of 
iiiiticr, the sixe of a walnut, and some fine herbs, vvarm ibeio 
on the gi idiron; break into each case an egg, which se.ison 
and cover with bre.id>rrumbB, or some grated Barmesan 
cliccite, or .1 teaspoonfiil of chopped onion and parsley; 
let them boil gently, and pass over them a reil-hot sbov'cl, 
or sal.un.iiidcr; or the eggs may be baked. 

Eggs with Milk. • Beat six eggs with two ounces of 
Imf sugar, ami a pint of milk; put the whole into a 
pic-dich. which set for three-quarters of .in hour in i 
haiH'ttuutf. When done, sprinkle them with powdeteil 
sugar, p.vss the red-hot -ihovcl over the tops, and serve 
either hot or cold. 

lUitlfrcd Eggs. -Break eight eras, and add two ounces 
of butter; season with pepper and ».ilt; toast .'i slice of 
bread, and Iwfter it; spread it with mustard j fry the 
eggs- constantly stirring till they Wunie thick; pul them 
over the toast, and cut into small scpiare-s. 

Egg Eritasstv .—Boil eight egra hard; t.ikc the yolk.’- 
out, and put them in the middle of a dish; place the 
whites round, cut in sha|x*s; pour over white sauce quite 
hot. or mustard and melted jxitter. 

Egg Salad,—Wail eight eggs hard; chop the yolks 
and whites scparaiidy; put a little salad bito the dish ; 
cover it with trie eggs in layers ; when done, make a hole 
in the middle, and pour in the salad mixture. 

.'<ea~guUd Ej^s, when iMtIcd hard, seasoned with 
pepper, sidt, vincg.ir, ami mustard, make a delicious 
break-fast dish. Many |XTSons have an .intioathy to 
these egg#, hut it must Itavc arisen from eating tncoi in Q 
l ift slate, when they have always a Ashy taste. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Picvert" Egg$ thouU be boiled ten minutes, and 
served, if hot, on a napkin; if col^ in nicely picked moss. 
Plovers* eggs may likewise be boiled, and the shells and 
whites being removed they may be served in a mould of 
savoury jelly. 

f**" Spinach, or Snrrei.—Tio&, press dry, and 
mince spinach, and serve u)>on it the cm poached. Or, 
stew spinach or sorrel, and spread tm poadied eggs 
round the dish, with pieces of fried bread between them. 

Pickled Eggs.—In the counties of Hants and Dorset, 
idcklcd eggs arc prepared as follows:—At the season of 
the year t^cn the stock of eggs is plentiful, the dames 
Ijoil four or six dozen in a capacious ssiuccpan, until they 
tieconic quite hard, 'fhey then, after removing the shells, 
Liy the eggs carefully in large-mouthed jars, and pour 
over them Kalding vinegar, wcU seasoned with penmer, 
allspice, whole ginger, and a few cloves of garlic, 'l^en 
cold, they are bunged down closely, and in a month are 
lit for use. When eggs are plentiful, the above pickle is 
by no means expensive, and is a relishing accompaniment 
to cold meat. 

Egg Sandwiches,-WnXL eggs hard, slice them, put 
tlicni in a layer, sprinkled with salt, lictwecn nicely cut 
bread .and butter. 

Minced Ham and Eggs .—Mince very finely lean ham, 
which put into a stewpan, with melted fat of bacon, and 
set it over a clc.ar fire; in a few ininiilcs, carefully let fall 
m an egg, which will soon Ik fried round, with the minced 
li.ttn sticking to it. 

Egf^s in 'Jaundice.- The yolk of an egg (says Dr. 
Hunter) is a natural soap, and in all jaundice cases no 
food i.s equ.il to it. When the gall is either too weak, or 
by accidental means is nut permitted to flow in sufficient 
quantity, our food, which consists of watery and oily parts, 
Ciinnot unite, so as to liecomc chyle. Such is the nature 
tA the yolk of an egg, that it is cap.ablc of uniting water 
and oil into a uniform substance, thereby making up for 
a deficiency of natur.-il bile. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XXVII. 

MODKM.INO WITH CINDERS AND STARCH PASTE. 

Motlelling with t»WiWj.'-To model with cinders, 
itclect them of a small size, or according tolthe dimensions 
*if the work, and make the plan as directea for modelling 
in cork. Have the dust brushed off the cinders, and then 
arrange them on the foundation of thin wood or paste¬ 
board to resemble the design. The pasteboard or wood 
must be covered with brownish tissue paper, pasted over 
it: and brown paper soaked in thin glue until pulpy, will 
serx’c to fill up tittle vacancies among *hc cinders, so as 
to resemble thick patches of old mortar or cement-work. 

When not quite dry, the ruin, old churc^ &c., must lie 
sprinkled with powderra hrick, sand, powdered slate, and 
lichen and moss in irry small pieces, for some parts they 
must be in a powder. Laige pieces «if moss will represent 
ivy. 

To give effect, touch up some portions with oil, water, 
or varnish ^ours. Trees may be formed of moss fixed 
In wire which has been covered with green or bmwn 
tissM paper. The moss may be attadml to the wire 
with glue, or bound on with very fine wire. TIm: boatd 
to which the model is fixed should be covermi with brown 
ti'jsuc paper, and some portions with green, to repretem 
|H«i^ of grass. Wash over with ghx^ Mid dienwri^cle 
thicUy patches of fine earth, son^ aim pow e fan q mbn 
lich^ Small pieces of sandstme and chalktnay be 
Aid among the ruins to represeiit fallen stones. 

If a oive be introduced, it may be tinkled in some 
parts with small pieces of spar or cnislied ooionred glass j 
and at the further end a small piece of looki(w-|dass laia 
Ml the ground, and surrounded with very smw swlls and 
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sand and pebbles, tWlum tiie efieet of a pod of SSM, 
water. Small pieces of seaweed may also tm atmdied te 
the ecteriw and interior of the cave, and if made to repte* 
sent a hollow in a roc^ seaweed nmst be snbotiMted fiv 
moss, in peces according to the dimensiwis of the mo^ 

If the cave be made about half a foot high, or lesa aiid 
about a foot deep, the height being made to sw mod tbo 
the dimensions, a very pretty efhKt is producea by hang¬ 
ing or fixing at the end a 'little lamp, to reflect a fidbt 
li^t on the spar, and the figure of an dd hermit scsoed 
at a table adds to the interest of the modd. 

The outside will be lar^ cinders arranged and fUka 
up as previously directed, and on the top, among the 
rough rocky formation, should be iaseitra lain well- 
formed pieces of French dyed moss to leiflescnt bushes; 
trees may lx nude of wire, and cov'cred with moss; and 
even tiny dried flowers and mass are Introduced, into any 
model with very pleasing efieet. 

If a small opening is made in the roof of the cave, 
and filled with yellow glass in among the rock-work, 
hidden from view, it will produce the effect of a gleam ol 
sunshine through an aperture in the rock, and lig^t up 
the spar and interior without the aid of the lamp. 

Starch Paste A/iwfr/r.—.Starch piste for mraelling is 
made by soaking gum trag.acnnth in water, and when soft 
mixing it with |)owdcrcd starch and a little doubic-refinni 
powdered sugar, until of a consistence that can be rolled 
like piste for pastry on a board or marble slab. 

This material is iiscd by confeeiiuncrs for m.iking white 
ornaments; and for modelling mixlcm houses, churches. 
&c., is Ix'ttcr than cork or cinders. Ulien the paste has 
been rolled out to the thickness desired, the variou.s 
parts of the building are cut out from paper patterns with 
n sharp penknife, and when hard, mimmed together, and 
when dry, coloured as required. The windows of houses 
and churrhes arc m.ade of net and the frames of narrow 
pieces of paper, and the model finished off with moss, 
&c., as previously directed. Starch paste is a material 
with which models are easily made, aqd they may be 
cither varnished with white varnish to repesent miulilc. 
or left plain for stone. The paste is, however, liable to 
shrink, which c.'uises contraction, and renders it obj^ian- 
able for producing accurate models ; but the effect is very 
pretty. 


USEFUL RECEirrs. 

Veamish fear Iran. —^The following is a method given 
by M. Weiszknpf of producing upon iron a durable mack 
snining varnish Take oil of tuipentirx, add to it, drop 
by drop and while stirring, strong sulphuric acid tnwa i, 
syrupy precipitate is quite fonned, and no more Of it is 
iwoauced on further addition of a drop of acid, llie 
liquid is now repeatedly washed with water, every time 
refreshed after a good stirring, until the water does not 
exhibit any more acid reaction on being tested w^ blue 
litmus paper. The precipitate is next broi^t upon a 
doth ffiter, and, after all tne water has run on, the mrrupt 
mass is fit fur use. This tbickish magma is painted oveL 
the iron with a Imish: if it happens to be too sUli^ k ir 
previously diluted sritn some oil of tuipentine. Imme¬ 
diately after the iron has been so painted, the paint is 
burnt in by a gentle heat, and, after coolings the Mack 
surface is nibbed over with a piece of wooQen stuff dhmed 
in and moistened with linsm oil According to the 
author, this varnish is not a sinqile covering of tlx sarfoee, 
but it is chemically eombiiied with the metal, and does 
not, theniNe, wear cAi or peel ofi^ as otfier paints md 
vaninbes dOb vom iron. 

ffoMT i*nrik.— Take putty powder one ounce; onaKc 
acid a quarter of an oon^iM heney enough to mis with 
these so as to ondEe a stifle pasta. Apply it to the strep, 
and dm tamaindhr in'tia (bn. 
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THE WATER-B^I^UET. 

Undsk the ftove name an extrelhely pretty variation 
from ordinary flower-jiots has been introduced, which 
may well talm up a portion in the drawing>room or 
boudoir, for the decoration of the dinner-tnblr, or to 
^ce_ in the sick-room. It consists of flowers, leaves, 
sc., imm^sed in water beneath a glass h.\»m turned 
bottom upwvds, and owes its peculiar beauty to the 


bottom of the plate round Um edge of the glass, to keep it 
thoroughly air-tight. 

Any person wlto makes a water-bouquet for the first time, 
will be surprised to find how small a number of flowers or 
other objects, are necessary, apparently, to fill the glass. 
This is owing to tbcmagmiying power of the convex glass 
filled with watci , which increases their app,^rem eiic. In 
summer, flowci s will of course be the materials us^ in 


bott^ upwv^ tmd owes its peculiar beauty to the | making Uicm; decorations, and those will be found best 
snarUmg and frost-like appearance which vegetable forms j suited which arc sinsll in b«« and compact in sbuiHJ. such 
^um^nder such circumstances, and to the illusive and j as the carnation or verticna. TTie common blue singU 
effect caused by the refraction of light, and the j clematis always looks well, and such leaves as those of 
magnifying power of the combined glass and water. | the variegatc<( geranium ate good to hide the stone and 
Class shades of any size or shap..*, which may suit the ! the bottoms of the st.dks. in winter the leaves and 
(pney or requirements of the^makcr are .unoiig the best, berrie-. of the holly, aibiuiis, &c„ look exceedingly iirctty; 
receptacles in •which to make the water-bouquet, the tlnn and by those staying at the »cu-sidc n charming water- 
quality of the glass in such articles, .ind llie roiindness of. bouquet niav be made with ‘.ea-weeds and shells. 

their forms, being-good to _ i:n<tm..nately.tlu!ie things 

show the flowers or leave# possess »Ik disadvantage of 


show the flowers or leave# 

within to advantage ; but for /vSlWl ■ 

making one on a huge sc.ale 
a common garden hand-glass / ^ -- 

may be made to serve, and / ” 

finger-glasses, when plain,an- / v . 

swer the purpose admiraldy / • ^ 

for small ones. In addition, . -Wi,. 

•a plate or dish has to Iki pro- . /AEu 

vided sufficiently large to • PS 

•Klmit of the edge of the K 

glass shade or Iwsm resting 

smoothly on its flat inner sur- - 

lace. ■- 

In the Centre of the pl.iic* '- - 

or dish the flowers, lca\es, ! 

iNtc., arc arrangeil, and the 
better pl.tn is to tie them with iSA 

German wool to a stone. ' 

This, or some simil.'irly lie.tvy 

substance is necessary to pro- 

vent the bouquet from float- T 

ing in the watet and Using 

to the top of the gbiss, .is it qjCBn 

woifid otherwise do; and 

care mus; be taken that no 

loose leaf or other fragmei.t ^5w 

is left, as this hy floating _ 

would .spoil the general etfert. 

Some care and taste will of 
course be necessary -n fixing 

the inatcruls which compose wa'isr-i 

the bouquet in their places; 

the stone must be wholly concealer], as must also tic the 
ends of the stems, by leaves. &c., so th.it evel-ything may 
appear .is though growing n.iiurally licneaih the water. 

When the general arrangement is rumplcled, a tub or 
Other vessel full of water inusi Ih- prep.ired. siiflicir ntly 
large to admit of both plate and gl.iss being submerged in 
ib In the bottom of this ves.sel the pl.ite with the bouquet 
must be placed, and sonic little furttx-r arr.ingcm''i)l oMhe 
latter will now in most cases be necessary, tf- restore any 
^leaves or oeials which may have b<-cn displaced by thc 
oction of the water, and to make sus'li slight alier. 1 t ions as 
wfll be suggested by tlicir effect when sexn through tin- 
new element, and care must Im taken that notliing uroiecis 
tro far towards the edges of the plate as to touch (hose 
parts on which the edge of (he gla is will have to rest 


Si'ii 


WA'iaKUoUi.fUk'1. 


i possess UK oisniivantage 01 

jelaiiiing ilic> beniity for # 
short tune oiil>. Alxuit four 
days III the siiiiiincr nidi' 
eight in the w inter, is as long 
a.s they can be kept in per- 
lection, for xegctaiioii is 
liiund to dcvomiiosc more 
i.qidly when wholly exposed 
to ilic aetiim of water than 
u does when paituilly in the 
ail. 'Iheyaie not, howevt#. 
Ill tlieii grcalesl perfccliof 
immediately .ilier they are 
made. On the second day, 
owing to the gas which they 
throw oR', the flowers and 
k-uves become coveix-il, es¬ 
pecially at their edges, with 
ininutc «!• bubbles, which 
imparl to tliem a beautifully 
(rosted appeiiraiii e; coiw,-- 
qiiently, when leqiiiretl for 
s|H'cia[occasions, they should 
l|e made up on the previous 

As a dccoiaiion for the 

_ diiiiicr-tablc, it is diiilicuU to 

imike the water-bouquet 
suffiricntly high and impov 

- . ■ '* iiig-looking fur tlie centre; 

uouki. hut for comer ornaments 

nolliing can lie prettier. In 
the suk-moin it liax an especial uM.-. Flowers ate always 
])lcas,int lor the sufl'ercr to look upon, liut the scent ol 
llieni IS fn-ipu nily too much for Iiis weak nerve-,, .mid 
the watei -boiiqiiei < an in that case be employed, as no 
effluvia whati'ccr r.in esc.ipe from it. 


VRINCIl’Ll'iJ f)F C01.()UR, AND RUI.E.S 
1 -OR niKIR ARTISTK; AFFMCA HON in 
D kivss, MjK\rniRi«; ktc. iii. 

Cfthttr in our DwrUin^s. -As we may read, to some 
extent, the chameter of some individuals in their dress, 
so wc believe -we imglii do so m the aspect of their 


When everything is satisfaaoriiy arranged, take (he dwellings. A room of .1 bright and cliccrful appearance 

S ss shade, and put it into the w.-iter sif/ewayt, so as to surely tends to <liH]>el gloomy and melancholy associations. 

ve DO air within it, and then put it in its position u(X3n witilst a dark and disiual cell prov^et them ; glitter and 
the {date. The whole may then be lifted from (he tub, tawdriitets disturb thunglufulness, whilst quietude iit 
anc' the shade will remain full of water, which, as there colouring tends to suggest it. We cannot cite, on this 
will be no atmospheric pressure from within,will not flow subject, a better atitliortiy than the late I>. R. M.iy, who 
out, then^ it uml be wdl to leave a little water in the has given to the world a series of the most complete 
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works that have yet appeared on interior decoration. 
He says, “ The great majority of houses have s^redy | 
« any marked feature of decoration about them which in-1 
dicates taste or knowledge, l-'ashion seems to rule more ^ 
than good taste, .Sometimes every room you enter is of 
one colour—sometimes the rage is for warm shades of j 
colour, at others for cold, though the preponderating 
taste seems to take refuge in dull, characterless, neutral 
colouring. You will also find crimson walls in south 
aspects, and Iriulen-colourcd ones in north as|H'Cts. A 
like alisence of .my recognised principles is seen in the 
carpets and lt.ingiiigs ; with crimson walls we had drab 
•no light-colon rtsl carpets. More by chance than any-, 
thing else, it is now the fashion to have the carpets i 
darker than the walls. We may often enter a room 
which, preserving something of each shifting fashion of 
the few past years, exhibits a vioi.ttion of every principle 
of h.»rmonious dccor.ttian wall-i of .i hot and positive | 
colour in a r«H)in with a south aspect ; a blue ceiling 
fuller of colour than the drab carpet ; with curt.uns and ' 
liangings of scarlet, and, fwrchancc, ,i huge sofa of black 
horsehair-not a single thing .ipproprialc or consistent, 
liut the wIh>Ic ,1 medley of unsuitableness.” 

To prriceed jnoftcriy in decoration, the tone or key is ' 
the first point to lx‘ fixed, .mil its degree of w.irtnih or 
coidnes.s will l)c regulated by the use, .aspect, atul light of; 
the ap.trtment. ’I'he tone is generally fixed by the choice 
of the furniture; ard this ought to have particular 
reference to the aspect, l)ecause llie furniture may be con- 
sidcred, in reganl to colouring, in the same light as .a key¬ 
note in music, or as the principal figures in a picture, and 
the gencr.d tone must therefore depend upon the colours ^ 
of which it is I'oinposed; for instance, if the prevailing 
colour lie blue, grey, green, or lil.u', the general tone avill ; 
Ik* Cool : but if it be red, orange, brown, yellow, or a ^ 
wiiriu tint of green, the lone must be w.irm ; but, as stated ' 
before, there can lx* no pleasing combination of colours 
without variety. , 

The style of colouring is the next point to be fixetl, and i 
will depend cntiiely on the use of the ap.irtnn*nt. In a ^ 
drawing-nMun, vivacity, gaiety, and light cheerfulness j 
should characterise the colouring. This i.s prtKiuced by 
the intrixiuctioii of tints of brilliant cohnini, with a con-; 
siderable (leg!ec of contrast ami gilding : but the brightest , 
colours and strongest conirasls should l>c upon the fur¬ 
niture. the elfect of uliicli will ilerive additional value ; 
and brillianc) from the w.dls Ix ing ki*pt in due sub- ‘ 
ordination, aliltough at the same time |turtaking of the 
genend liveliness. 

The char.u'teristic colouring of a tiining-rooin should 
be w.'irm, rich, .ind substantial; and when contr.ists are 
inirmluccd they should wot be vivid. 

For libraries, ra h and grave -no lighter colouring than 
to give the efteet of grandeur, and unite the painting with 
the richncs.s pixKliiced by the bookbinder's art. 

lU’drooms, light, clc.Vn, and cheerful style : gayer and , 
brighter colours upon the c.ir^wt. 

lire.ikfast-p.irl<>urs ought to ho yvainted in .a medial'' 
style Ix'tween th.il of .1 drawing-room and dining-room. 

Staircases amt lobbies Iwitig made rool m tone and ' 
simple in the style of their coloiu-ing. will much improve ; 
the effect of the ajwrtments which enter from them. , 

The s.ime principles obviously apply to the choice of j 
colouis lu stair-carpets and floor-dotns for the lobbies 
and passages, for which, except under espcci.i[t circum-; 
stances, cmd tints, such ii.s grey, are generally preferable. | 
It should be rememliercd that the ap^*arance of the hall 
generally creates the first impression on the visitor’s 
mind as to the taste which has regulated the adornment 
of the house ; and that in this, as in other matters, it is 
not only agreeable, but almost .a social duty, to make 
the first steps in friendly intercourse ai peasant as 
possible, 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XXVIII. 

FEATHER FLOWERS. • 

The materiab for making these beautiful ornameBts are 
easily obtained, and the work will* be found interesting 
and less difficult than many of the same kind. 

The materiais to be procured are the best white swan 
or goose feathers; and they should be plucked, if possibk, 
fresh from the bitd, with great care not to injure them. A 
little fine wire of different sizes is also required; this mgy 
be obtained at shops where materials for artificial flower 
making are sold, or at some ironmongers’. A few skeins 
of fine floss silk, from the fancy shop ; good cotton wool 
from the chemist's—a pennyworth will be sufficient; a 
reel of No. 4 Moravian co(ton; a skein of Indian suk: 
gum ; a pair of small, sharp scissors; a Jew sheets of 
coloured tissue paper; and water-colours. 

To copy a flower in fe.ithers, the best way is to get a 
good specimen of the flower you wish to imitate ; care¬ 
fully pull off the pet.ils one by one. and cut out the 
shape of each in tissue (Mper, being careful to leave the 
shaft of the feather at least half an inch longer than the 
petal of the flower. The feathers must be free from down, 
except a small ((uantity on the shaft; and when the 
feather is thus cut to the proper shape, carefully bend it 
with the thumb and finger to the proper shape for use. 

The stem of the flower is made of wire, about six inches 
long ; on the top of the wire lay a piece of cotton, bend 
the wire over, and wind the wool round until it is the 
size required for the he.-irt or centre of the flower to be 
imitated. The wool should be fixed by lightly winding 
very fine wive or sdk round the end -by bending the wire 
it prevents the wool slipping otTal lop. 

if it is a single flower to be iiimated, cover the wool with 
velvet, yellow or green, and arrange round it the stamens, 
which arc to Ik* Ixnighl of all sues and colours at the 
flower material shop. When the sl.iinens have been 
attarhccl, fix the |)clah rouiul them n/u at a timt, wind¬ 
ing round them very fine wire or green silk firmly and 
strongly. 

Arrange the petals as nearly to Nature fis possible, with 
the original before you, as nearly like the one dissected 
for a p,ittcrn as can Ik found ; nr if the flower is ;no 
longer in bloom, get a c.imbric artiticial flower for imita- 
tation. When the |Klals arc fixed, cut the stems of the 
fe-ithers even, and fix on the calyx, which will be also 
purchased .it the flower maker's. The calyx is made of 
w,ix, and the stalk runs through it ; it is draw n up the 
stalk to the under part of the flower, and fits closely at 
the b.ii'k. 

The stem must now Ik covered with green French 
stem p.iiKr, cut in narrow striiis and wound round the 
wire from the calyx, care' being taken that it perfectly 
covers the end of the calyx. 

The paste for forming the calyx, hearts, and buds of 
feather flowers is made as follows, and may be used, if 
prefcrrcil, to |hc materials already made for use, at the 
flower maker’s. 

Take common white starch and mix it with gum wider 
until of the subst.mcc of thick treacle, and colour it 
according as required with the colours used for dyeing# 
the feathers, and keep it from the air. 

PasU for Stamms, Puds, A'l'.—Mix common ground 
rice into a stiff paste with the dye required; dry it before 
the fire,.and, when quite hard, ^uce it to a fine powder. 
Into this powder dip the stamens, and flower centres, &c 
Make the buds, berries, and hearts of some double flowers 
with wool wound round wire, mould it to the shape 
with thun^ .and finger, and smooth it over with gosa 
water: xmra dry, cover the buds, berries, or cujnq 
w'ith the proper coloured paste ; one or two coats will be 
necessary, and Uicy may be shaded srith painL then 
gummed om aad Wk to ary. The kaves of the nowtn 
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are made of green feathers, cut to the shape of the 
Mtural leaves, and serrated at the edge with a fine pair 
of scissors. The calys of a moss rose is formed of iea- 
thm with the down (eft on. 

Th Dy* ikt /V^iMrrr.—Bine is made thus:—^Take two 
pennyworth of oil of vitriol, iind mix into it two penn)** 
worth of the best indigo in powder; let it sund a day or 
two: when used shake it w'cll, and allow a tabicspoonful 
of it to a quart of boiling w.stcr. Stir well, put the fca- 
in, and let them simmer a minute or two. 

Before the feathers are dye<l they must be put into hot 
water, and allowed to drain before they are put into 
the dye. 

After they are taken out of the dye rinse them in rold 
•water two or three times (ittl feathers only once), then 
lay them on ft rinth in a tray bc'forc a good fire. When 
they begin to diy and unfold, draw e-ach feather gently 
between the thumb and finger, until it rcg.ains its pro|)cr 
shape. 

Ytliow Feathtr Dyf. —A tabicspcMmful of the l>ost 
turmeric well inixi.'d m a quart of boiling water; the 
shade will de|>end on the quantity of turmeric, and a 
very small quantity of soda will give an orange hue. 

ijreen Ftitiktr Dyf.—W\\ the indigo with the turmeric 
dye, and let the feathers simmer in the liquid until they 
acquire the proper shade ; or into the indigo dye add 
turmeric, and imur boiling water over it. 

Pink Dyf.—VMK three pink saucers into a quart of 
boiling water, with a little rrc.im of tartar. If a deep 
colour is required, use four saucers for a uuart of water. 
I.et the feathers remain in the dye severid hours. 

Red Feather /hr.-In a quart of boiling water dissolve 
a tcaspiMinfiil of crc.iin of tartar, one Icasjjoonful of 
cochineal, and a few drops of muriate of tin. This dye is 
expensive, and sc.irict flowers can be liest made with the 
plumage of the red ibis, which can be obtained of a bird- 
stufler. 

Lilac />ir.—l*ut two tcaspoonfuls of cudbear into a 
iiuart of boiling w.iter; let it .simmer a few minutes, and 
then put in tlq;; fc.ithers. A small quantity of crcitm of 
tart-ar turns the colour amelhyst. 

Crimson Hye.—Dip the feathers in acetate of alumina; 
then in a boiling hot decoction of Brazil wood, .and pass 
through a bath of cudlx ar. 

Black Dye .—Dip the feathers in acetate of iron, and 
then boil in a decoction of madder and logwotvl The 
white lily is a good flower for imitation. 

Judson’s dyi-s may be used with advantage, instisid of 
the dyes wc have mci«ione<l, and save the trouble of 
preparation. (.See page iz, vol. li.) 

Brine for l’K;K.i.lNr, Meat cm Fisil,—By reason of 
no defined s}sicin liemg gcrerally known for .iscertaiiiing 
the intensity of brine, meat is occasionally spoilt, as it 
wilt liecomc tainted in parts if the brine is not suflricicnlly 
strong to meet the temperature of the weather; the other 
cxta-inc, of salting mc.tt in very strong bnne, is equally 
objectionable, as it rencler.s the exterior of the meat dis¬ 
agreeably salt and hard, while the interior is next to fresh, 

' the flesh remaining soft and unset. Much perplexity, too, 
is often felt by the housewife to decide whether the meat 
is sufficiently a.iUed, as the time required for salting will 
depend on the intensity of the brine. This, too, may be 
saved by observing the simple yet scientific method which 
wc shall prescribe;—In temperate weather brine should 
, be compokd of al»ut twenty-four parts of ssdt to seventy- 
«ix parts of water, its ^ccific gravity being to that of 
water as 1180 to looo. Thus, by taking a bcitle that will 
Iwdd ten ounces Of water, salt your brine until the same 
bottle holds eleven ounces and three-quarters. In very 
Jiot weather the brine should be stronger—twenty-eight 
puts of salt to sesenty-two parts of water. 


CELLAR MANAOEMENT.—I. 

Tkk proper manawment of the cellar is, perhaps, a , 
mailer of slightly less interest and importance at the 
present tinw than formerly; there is now hut liitte rivalry 
in old wine; large stiKks in bottle in private cellars are 
comp;'iraliveiy rare, and any considt^rable quantity of wine 
in cask is still more so; in most middle-rlass families a 
few dozens of bottles merely being ordereil from the wine 
merchant at retiuired for use. Still, it is desirable that 
even a smalt suh'K should be managed with judgment, and 
though probably only a few of mir readers possess foreign 
w’ines in the wood, we shall give some directions as to the 
jiropcr care of them, sini'r our remarks on that head will 
etiunlly apply to the munagement of home-made wines 
w'nich are to tic found m cask in every cellar, and will, 
therefore, Iv of general iiiiert'st. .Some observations 
on coll.ir nianageinent are, inoremer, especially called for 
in the HorsEiioi.i) ('•uini'., from the fact that in this 
department of domestic ecoiunny a rnmpletc revolution 
has of lale years been cflectetl. .Some of the nu|tt 
cherished notions of our fathers upon this subjeci are noW 
shown to be fallacies, and sounder canons have been 
cslaldished, which, (hough ni^ceptcd among those pro- 
fession.illy interestcti in the question, still re<|uire to hn 
made known among the general public. 

Construction 0/ the Cellar. Most of our readers will 
nrolxibly have merely to make the best of cellars already 
ouilt; blit where a new cellar luas to he made, it will 
b(‘ well to attend to the following rules : •• .So fiu* as is 
consistent uith thorough drainage, a cellar should, for the 
sake of maintaining ,in even lemjietatHre, lie completely 
sunk beneath (he surface of the ground ; any sudden 
change from warm to cold or the revetse being, for reasons 
which we shall liereafier explain, prejudicial l<i alt kinds 
of fermented drinks. An undergiwtind cellar will rarely 
be too <lry (though loo much dryness alierc it does occur 
is a defect, since it will r.iu'.e the si.ivct and heads of 
casks to warpi aod conseipiently the.r contents to leak); 
but there is fn'tjC' ntly danger of too great ilampness, ano 
where this is the case the casks will rot and decay; 
growths of fungus .and inouldnicss will spread over wwid • 
work and <nrks, infecting and corrupting (lie air, and 
cvcntii.illy destroying tiu- fl.it our of any delicate wine. 
Every cellar ought, of course, to Ik- provided with a good, 
dr.ain nr drains, thoroughly trapped for the exclusion of 
foul smells and vermin, but though this precaution will 
gi.nerally render the tlixir dry, it will not prevent damp¬ 
ness in (he w.ills. 'I'o prevent or cun* d.imp walls in a 
cellar is, in some soils, no easy matter, but if the natural 
slo|X’ of the ground will p-rmit, the difficulty may often In; 
overciimc by sinking a drain round the house lieyond the 
foundations, to a greater depth than the level of the cellar 
floor, and filling it to the surface with rulrble. 

A cellar shoiihl not he made iimlcr or adjoining a 
frequented stieet or thoroughfare ; the i onstant vibration 
caused by pa.ssmg vehicles diw’s not jwnnii of that perfect 
repose which is necessary to the profKT maturing of wines, 
ami the flavour of the more delicate kinds will inevitably 
Ire destroyed by it. 

Provision for the .sdniission of much daylight is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 'I'tic orieiiings to the external air 
should be few and narrow, and shouM look towards the 
north, that the rays of the sun ni.iy not unduly influence 
the temperature. The monks of the Middle Ages, who 
enjoy the reputation of having Ix-en judges of g«w (Irink- 
ing, observed this rule, and the aMiev cellarage invari- 
aUy faced to the northward. Ilie windows should Ik* few 
and narrow, and should admit of being opened or closed 
as may be required by circumstances. .Strong currents 
olT air through a cellar arc extremely objectionable, be¬ 
cause they always imply variations of temperature; but 
the old-fashioned idea, that« cellar should be close and 
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nnventilated, is now exploded. It is now known that so 
isr as good and sweet air can be circulated consistently 
with an even temperature, the better will it be ft»r the wine. 
Provision should, therefore, be made by windows or holes 
in the door, or botli, for projicr ventilation ; care being, 
of course, taken to close such openings against any ex¬ 
tremes of weather, and indeed so to regulate them as to 
keep the temperature unchanged. 

Unless the space and means at command are extremely 
limited, it is never desirable to form a very small cellar; 
where the room is exceedingly confined, it is almost ini. 
possible that tlic various necessary arrangements ran be 
properly earned out. A tolerably large cellar will be 
found more convenient for even a small stock of wine, 
and will possess the great advantage of permitting mtire 
attention to cleanliness. Where it is probable that a 
cunMilcrable stoca of wine will require to be kept, it will, 
however, be found better to construct two cellars of 
moderate dimensions than one l.'irgc one. This is in 
order that the strong and the light wines may be kcfit 
separate, and that each kind may be kept in such a tciii- 
peruturu as is best suited to it. 

unvarying temperature .should be, as 
wc have already remarked, so far as is possible, preserved 
in the cellar, alt changes in this respect having a tendency 
to cause the wines to “sicken,* or licconic turbid ; it is, 
thcrefoic, well to rc‘gulatc the temiicr.'iturc by means of 
the thcnnonietcr. Strung wines of the South, such as 
port, sherry, Madeira, Matag.!, Cyprus, Syracuse, Alicante, 
&c., require a warm cellar as compared with the more 
•lelicatc wines of France. The cell.ir in which the former 
are ke[)l should have a temperature of alxiut tifty-livc 
degrees, while that fur champagne, claret, liurgundy, &c., 
should not pru[icrly be warmer than forty-four degrees ; 
indeed, for cirampagne and sparkling Rhenish, a still 
lower tciniH-Taiure one not higher than forty degrees - 
is held to be preferable, and is the temperature ut the 
cellars in the Marne. An especial advantage of so coot 
a cell.ir for sparkling wines is, that it obviates the neces- 
sily for icing before bringing to table; for in iced wines 
the line flavour is to sonic extent locked up and lost, and 
a high-class wine, when s<» treated, can scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from a common one. 

In cold weather, the cellar for strong wines will genc- 
.’ally rCi|uirc to lie heated by artitici.il means; but this 
shuultl he done with due reference to the thermometer, 
and care should be taken not to heat it (ihi iuucIi. A 
chaling-di.s|], with charcoal, is one of the most easy and 
usual methods of warming, but in a close cellar there i.s 
much danger from the cartionic acid gas which it gene¬ 
rates. In the country it is better to provide a regular 
hrepl.ice, and in towns, where gas c.an ^ laid on, there is 
perhaps no Ix-tiei, more uniform, or economical method 
of warming than hv means of gas-burners. 

C 7 c<»«/i>i(Vjr.—c'leanlincss in the cellar was fonnerly a 
point by no means insisted upon; filth and close air were, 
on the conlr,iry, rather itgardcd as the most dc.sirable 
state of things. This might, iH'rhaps, have lx.'cn a matter 
of comiwrativcly little conscauencc when so hardy a wine 
as port foimcd the bulk of the stock kept; but now, 
when light anti delicate wines are generally drunk, clean¬ 
liness in the cellar is rccognisc'd as u matter of much 
importance. It is now clearly ascertained that for the 
pniper oevelopment of those chemical changes which take 
place m the maturing of wine, pure air is essential, and 
pure air it is impossible to secure without cleanliness. 
Any accumulation of filth, or of mouldiness, or other 
fungous m.atter must infect the air, and cause noxious 
gases, which will eventually affect and destroy the flavour 
of the wine. A cellar should, therefore, frequently be 
thoroughly scrublied out, all drains should be carefully 
trapped to exclude bad smells, and the walls should be 
whitewashed every second year. 


Arrangemtnt of the Celiar.—Tor sumrartii^ casks 
strong stands should be provided, about a foot in height 
and these should be placed perfectly upright, otherwise 
the lees will not settle as they should do in the middle of 
the lielly of the cask; and when set in their places upon 
them, the casks should be well and tigluly wedged up, 
that the wine may not be disturbed by any after move¬ 
ment Some persons use wooden trestles or a framework 
of wood supported by brick piers, but the modem inv 
provement of wrought-iron or cast-iron stands is to b« 
preferred both as r^ards durability and as permitting 
greater cleanliness. These but little exceed the cost of 
wood, and arc far better. The casks should be so placed 
as not to touch the walls in any part, since if they do so 
they arc more liaolc to decay. If the size of the cellar, 
will permit of so doing, it is well that sufficient space 
should left between the casks and the wall to allow of 
a person passing between them for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining the former ; and, for the same reason, it is better 
that no two casks should be placed quite close together. 
Wine in the cask is alw,iys liable to fermcnt.ilion, more 
espcci.iily at the equinoxes and in warm weather, and this 
may burst the casks or cause them to leak ; they should, 
ihciefore, be often examined. The ear will frequently 
detect if excessive fermentation is going on ; racking, or 
even a spurge-fieg, inserted in time, will often avert the 
danger. If a hoop is found burst, a new one should, as 
soon as possible, be placed on the c.istc, and a temptwary 
one may, m the interim, be formed of a stout cord twisted 
tightly by means of a stick put through it. A slight 
leakage can frequently be stopt>cd with wax or grease; 
but if the leakage be considciablc the only plan is at 
once to rack off the wine into another c.tsk. 

The bins in which to store bottled wines form a de¬ 
partment of cellar-fitting in which nuKlern stience and 
ingenuity have made inoit important .idvanccs. t)ld- 
fashioned bins were m.ide of brick or wood, and wcic 
clo%e ami tinvcntilated. tlio.-e of wood haiing the ad- 
dition.’il disadvantage of being liable to decay. Jii these 
I the bottles were clo.sely packed, the spacc.s between iheni 
! Ix-ing filled with s.iwdust, on which m coui'se of time the 
damn acted till it became rotten, and fermenting, gene¬ 
rated undue heat around the liottics. This system has 
now in large cellars been well-nigh superseded by bins of 
w-hicii (he uprights arc of open ironwoik, and which are 
divided horizontally hy bars and pl.ncs, on which the 
bottles are stacked, with sawn l.iths between each layer; 
the air being thus allowed to circul.iie liccly around even’ 
bottle. The improved modern inetliod of binning, how¬ 
ever, for family cellars is that of cellular bins, which are 
wholly formed of open ironwork, and which give a separate 
rest for each bottle, thus providing at the same time free 
circulation of air and security from breakage. These bins 
arc made of diflerent forms, but the principle is the same 
in lUt cases. In sonic cellars it is desirable that the bins 
should bo locked up, .and where this is the case, they 
should be bought with lattice doors, which can be had at 
a small extra cost. 

French wine bins are intermediate between the first- 
named iron bins .and those on the cellular system ; they 
have horizontal divisions of iron between each layer of 
bottles, but no vertical divisions or collars for the necks 
of the Imttlcs ; the Iratiles in the French bins being (mly 
kept in place by a slight curve in the iron bar on which 
they rest. Though more convenient than the lath bins, 
they want the security of those on the cellular system,and 
arc chiefly recommended by their cheapness, which causes 
them to be much used in France. One of these bins in a 
cellar makps an excellent rack for empty bottles. They 
cost about two shillings for the dozen bottles. 

The improved bins keep bottles in their proper hori¬ 
zontal position, but, witere the old-fashionca method of 
binning has to be xesoited to, care should be taken that 
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the necks of ike bottles are not higher than the bottoms, 
or the reverie; for if the first happens, the corks will 
become dry and shrytk, and cease to be air-tight, and in 
the second case the Ic^ which will continue to form in 
the bottle, will be always liable to mix with the liquid 
portion of the wine. Bottling, racking, and other opera¬ 
tions will form the subject of another paper. 


DESIGN FOR A LAMP M.AT. 

The injurious effects of gas on the health are so well 
known, that for private use— when a intense light is 


and likewise for the small figure contained in it. The 
centres of the medallions round the edge differ aUematei|j‘ t, 
in the one case they consist ot a figure run in and out in 
green and red enrds, the crossing-|x'in\s of which are 
caught across with a single stitch of white silk; in the 
other, as in the centre, a square of colourcil silk encloses 
another iiguix*, the rim of which is yellow, the centre blue 
silk, ‘riic ^evcrul .tmw-hke ornaments scatteicd through 
the i>atJern arc carefully worked on the silk ground m 
various colouis. 'I he eilgc of the mat terminates in it 
fringe consisting of silks of all the colours used in the 
pattern, and oci asioiuil threads of gold. 

Before affixing the fringe, however, it would be as well 
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not requisite—oil l.imps will, perh.tps, .always '■••minue to 
!)i» largely nrefferred. .’-.nd the art ompanying eleg.int de¬ 
sign for a lamp mat will, no doubt, be useful to many of 
our readers. 

The ground is of black rep silk ; the ornamcnt.ation, > 
which may be dcscitbcd as of the Byrantinc order, is 
carrictl out in gold and variuiis-rolourcd silks, or rather 
gold and silk cords applied to the surfaces to form the 
pattern. 

After the design has been transferred to the siH^ the 
next proceeding is the forming of the medallions, which is 
done in this manner—the inner circle and every alternate 
one outwards (those drawn light in the engraving; arc 
of gold, the intermediate ones of green silk, which stand 
between two rows of alternate Wue and red tufts, lliis 
cvpUnaUoo serves also for the large circles in the centre. 


to inrcint the whole on .i stout piece of luilllKiard, on the 
IioMom surfan; of which .1 picct of grern hai/e h.»s Ixrcn 
pa*^te(l. i'liis is done by stiti lung through Imih silk and 
board, but in such a mannet tli.il the stitches do not show. 


THE HOU.SKHGLI) MECHANIC. -XLIL 

PAINTIS'c; {fimttnutd/nm f. 135). 

I IVhiteUait.- ■Whiicle.'id may Ixs said to be the «hicf 
paints, as it is the basis of all paints, no other substance 
yet discovered licing found equal to supply its jiJ.u e. In 
the first ch.'if»ler on " Painting” we spoke of the ndul* 
teraiions commonly practised on the article of whitdead 
and in the mixing of paint. It if not sulficiciit, however, 
to be aware that such adulterations exist; the household 
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mechanic should possess a competent knowledge of every 
, material he has to work with. Wc do not pui^se to 
^vc in detail the several methods by which wniteJead 
is manufactured and pepared. nor yet bow it may be 
analysed, as these subjects would occupy too much space, 
and, after all, might prove uninteresting to the painter, 
llie following practical remarks, however, will be found 
interesting as well as instructive. 

The two gran<l pr«K;esscs by which whitclead—a car¬ 
bonate or oxide of lead - is manufactured are styled the 
English and the lJutch. Of these tiic English is to be 
preferred, ns in tite Dutch process, by rea.son of dung 
being used in place of tanncr’.s bark in forming the stacks, 
the Iciiii is daikcnedby the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved 
from the dung. It was formerly customary to grind the 
lend into an impalpable jKiwdcr and make it into cakes, 
but in consec|ucncc of the injury indicted upon the health 
of the men employed in its preparation, this practice has 
liccn generally discontinued, a small quantity only being 
sold in the form of dry whitclead. It is now customary 
to comfMiund the carbonate of lead with linseed oil by 
means of a kiicader—a cylinder wherein a ^uare iron 
bar, furnished with arms, is fixed longitudinally, and 
worked by ninchmery. When mixed, this paste, consist¬ 
ing of whitcle.ail and oil, is ground, in order to render the 
components more homogeneous. The purest whitclead 
only is suited for internal decoration, which requires hue 
paint, the coarser whitclead being employed for exterior 
work and commoner purposes. There is no substance 
e<|uai to pure whitelcaa for mixing with oil and making 
paints, it is a pure white, and keeps its colour; it more¬ 
over mixes with most colours without damaging them or 
being d.iiiiagcd by them, and innumerable tints are to 
lx: pnaluceJ by admixture of colours with It. Neither 
light, oxygen, nor pure air affects it, but it is deteriorated to 
some extent by sulphuretted hydrogen, damp, and impure 
air. No other substance as vet discovered possesses 
equal botly when ground in oil, and none will cover so 
Weil; indeed, two coats of pure whitclead cover better 
than three or four of any other substance. The most 
judicious way to employ whitclead as a white paint is to 
mix it with linseed nil alone. In this way it is most 
durable, is It'.vst liable to chip, crack, or |>cel off, and 
keeps its colour Ix'St. The colour is considerably im¬ 
proved by a .sin.ill quiintity of black or blue being added 
to it 111 mixing. When mixed it should be strained through 
a tine sieve bv'forc Ix'ing used. Tiire whitelead is di.s- 
tinguishablc by the purity of its colour, its density and 
solidity, and by fxisscssing no spongy or granular appear¬ 
ance. Wliiiclcad IS improved oy being kept, old being 
prcfcr.ible to new, altliough, if good, new answers suf- 
ticiently well for all ordinary work. 'ITic Superiority with 
regard to soltclitv' which oht wliitelead possesses Over 
new is attributable to the evaporation of some of the water 
contained liy it, and its coiisequeiii solidiiicniion. I'his 
solidihc.itinn is singularly ohservetl when opening a cask 
which has been {urked a lung time; the whitele.uT will 1x‘ 
found to h.vve sunk and to lie con«idcrivbiy diminished in 
bulk. or solidifiod New whiteleail is to be distinguishctl 
by Its softness and oily appc.ir.ince. W'c customarily add 
about u third turpentine in mixing whitclead for finishing 
paint, as it uid.s its working in p.iinting. Tu make good 
fkittmg, as little oil should be contained in the paint as 
possible. It is .v goo<l pl,in to lK:.tt up the le.rd in tur¬ 
pentine, and leave it to stand for ten or twelve hours, 
when the od with which the carbonate of lead w.\s ground 
will rise to the surface, and can then he skimmed off. 
More turpentine can of course be aftenvards added to 
render the flatting of the proper consistency. 

In estimating the qualities of whitclead, we have nb- 
terved that it is a dry-cr or siccative when mixed with oil, 
mce, il mixed with linseed oil. the paint fonned by this 
composition dries quicker than the ou alone would da 


! The fidlowing are prices of whitclead and white siqe 
I ground in oit:—Whitelead, 3as. p& cwt; ditto 

, (No. 2), its. per cwt. ; ditto (Na 3), 3 <»- per cwt. ; ditto 
! (So. 4), 29s. per cwL White zinc (Na 1), w. per cwt.; 

I ditto (Na 2;, 30s. per cwt. Prices of dry coloun— 

I whitesWhiteiead, 30s. and 3is. per cwt; flake 
white, lod. {>cr ib.; Cremnilz white, is. per lb. ; white 
oxide of zinc, 34s. to 36s. per cwt. ; P.aris white, 12*. 
per cwi.; town whitening, yos. per ton, or zs. per cwt| 
gilders’ whitening, 455. per ton, or 38. per cwt 

Preparation 0/ whmlead. ■ - Pure carbonate of lead 
may lx: prepared by precipitating a solution of pure ace¬ 
tate or of nitrate of lead with another of a carbonate of 
an alkali, fiitcrin^ off the si^utinn, washing the residue 
thoroughly, and subsequently drying. Thc*mas$ so ob>* 
tained is a white powder, almost insoluble in water, but 
able to be dissolved with evolution uL carbonic acid in 
nitric, hydrochloric, acetic, and otlicr oxides, which yield 
with this base soluble salts. I'hnse salt radicals which 
constitute with the metal or it-s oxide insoluble salts, de< 
compose the carbonata set free tiie c.irlx>nic acid, and 
form an insoluble compound. Such arc nx.ilic. siitnhuric, 
and hydrosulphuric (sulphide of hydrogen; acids, &c 
Even water impregnated with carbonic acid readily 
causes the carbonate of lead to dissolve, hut in this in¬ 
stance there is no csc.i|ie of carbonic acid, but an assimi¬ 
lation of that contains in the water, liy the action of 
heat, as already signified, it is convertible into litharge or 
rcdicad, according to the intensity of the caloric and the 
duration of its application. Produced according to the 
above method, it is a compound of one equivalent of 
oxide of lead and one of carbonic acid ; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, it is met with a basic carbonate- ■ that is. a carbonate 
wherein is contained a proportionate quantity of b.ise 
without being assimil.'itca with its equivalent amount of 
carbonic acid. .Sometimes, when prepared oti a l.trgc 
sc.iile by certain processes, more or less acetate or sulphate 
and oxide of lead arc found in it, but their qii.vntity wilt 
be proportionate to the purity of the compounds and care 
bestowed in the manufacture. s 

Composition of tVhHetead,--Vxem multiplied .analyses 
by several well-known chemists, of the l-lnglish and 
foreign whitelead of various factories, it ap|x-,irs tiiai its 
com|>osition is almost invariably two cipiivalents of the 
protocarbonatc of lead united with one of the hvdratcd 
oxide, and agreeing with the formula 2 CO,) PbO, 
HO. 

Occasionally, a species of whiteh.ad is produced by 
the Dutch method, which yields on an.ilysis humtx;rs cor¬ 
responding to the formula 3 (PbO, CO^j PbO, HO, that 
is, three equivalents of the protocarlvmatc to one of the 
berated oxide of le.nl. It has a loose friable texture 
when drawn from the height>, quite distinct from the 
hard crates of whitelead obtained when metal is almost 
wholly converted, and is invariably the result of dcfectiw 
corrosion of the metal. This kind of whitclead does not 
j cover so well as the hard lead, 

Anaiviis of Wktteitad.- The analysis of whitdead, as 
i taken from the metal or from the urying-housc, is serf 
I simple, but becomes more difficult m the form of pairtt; a, 
! for then not only do the olc4aginous matters present in- 
I conveniences, but, generally speaking, various other nux- 
tures, such as sulphate and carbonate of baryta, sulphate 
I of lead, antiinonial compounds, Ac., are incorporatca It 
i suffices, when the com|xnind is dry and uncombined with 
oil, to dessicatc a known portion of the average sanqila 
reduced to a fine poivder, in a water-bath os long as it 
continut's to . lose weight, and note the loss thu» sus¬ 
tained. The crucible may then be exposed to a duff 
' red heat, for the purpose 0^ expelling the carbonic acid, 

' weighing as in determining the water, and when tMs is 
j done, setting down the loss before heating in the flame 
' and after. To insure (hat tlw whole of the carbonic add 
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if opelled, two weighing after prokmging the heat should 
contspoad. <*ure whitclead yields:— 

Oxide of lead ... • . 

Carbonic acid. ii jio 

Water. 2 jij 

roo'ooo 

Now, if the pt^cntage of water and carlmnic acid in 
Ute sample examined coincide with these numbers, it will 
be evident that the sample is pure; but sltould the amount 
of carbonic acid found be greater than that given, it is a 
sign the prcpataiion, though not adulterated, is still of 
inferior Quality, .since the proportion of, the carbonate is 
increased in relation to the oxMe presemt, and consequent!;!', 
if used as a ^int, it loses in body through this const i> 
tution. Since a difference of o j jwr cent, of carbonic 
acid over the foregoing numtx'rs in the analysis indicates 
that another equivalent of carbonate of lead is associated 
with the same weight of hydrateil oxide, it is evident that 
the utmost care must lie exercisisl in making a true esti¬ 
mation of the c.irimnic acid and water. If the latter 
should not Ik' wiiolly expelled Ix^forc experimenting for 
the carbonic acid, it is plain th.at an error would be made 
in the resiulis, •.inre any residuary moisture will be esti¬ 
mated as carbonic acid- 


CAGK-BJRDS.—VIII. 

'tut: Ll.N'.S'hJ' (/////<,v7i'rt ctXHnahimf] 

Hekork conmuncing wiiniig lespecling the linnet, we 
may notice how ini01 reel the statements of many noted 
writers arc with legard to this biiiL t)nc naturalist says, 
•• Instructed by long expcuencc and the observations of 
many yc.iis, 1 itofK* i<> situw that tlic linnet, the mountain 
linnet, and (he griMter icdpoU- ,iiv one and the same 
species." Various other wriu rs Iiavc stated this as a fact, 
probably on this aiuhoniv. .iiul pioved they were not 
g<Kxl practical ^ird-fancici s. 

The call-'ioics ol the iuinet, the twite (mountain linnet), 
and the greater rod|>ule ate unlike ; a bird-catcher could 
distinguish c.ich on lliglit fioin its cail-notes, and the 
linnet’s song is very superior to llic twite or either kind of 
rcdpole. Still there is no limibl that they arc easily 
Uughl to inmate ihc songs ot other birds, Dr Ilrchiii 
s.iys, “We have heard .1 blown Imnct that coni' pt'i- 
Icctly imibite the song of the chaffinch, and anotlur that 
exactly copied the notes of the siskin. N.tumann men¬ 
tions instances of its hiiMiig even learnt the song of the 
goldfinch, lark, and iiiglitiiig>d'.'."* 

Birds c.-iught in April, having their summer plumage, 
often resemble those he dcscrilx's, others arc brighter 
red. They are sometimes iiutched, if tlu.-y live, with hen 
canaries, and sometimes prove useful in breeding linnet 
mules, very sweet song-birds. Young birds—ncstlings or 
branchcrs--if propitrly reared, sing far better and more 
lively than such birds. Birds such as he describes m.iy 
be bought at low prices, particularly in winter; when 
fresh caught they may be purr hast'd at less than sixpence 
each. Young birds, when fresh caught, may be purchased 
nearly as cheap; but the following spring and the re¬ 
mainder of their lives the young birds will sing more freely, 
and we have ourselves known them to sell for more 
crowns than those the learned doctor has described would 
for shillings. 

This favourite tnrd is live inches and a h^f in length, 
of which the tail measures two and a half inches. The 
feet are a dusky^ black, the track a dark brown, and the 
tail browit, edgt^ with white; the head ash-c(dour and 
dark brown, the iris dark brown, and the beak greyish, 
bat becomes, as the bird comes fully into song and llic 
* Sm “ Cuten't Bock of BMx* «>L i. w ISS* 


summer approaches, of a dark blue colour. Flight birds, 
which are generally caught from March to June, have 
very blue beaks. 

Those birds build their nests among the funes on 
heaths, commons, Ac. The nests aro comprised of dried 
; grass, small twigs, and muss cxternall), and lined with 
wiKil and hair. The eggs (m number abiiui four or five) 

I are of a pale green colour. Tbev have two or three nests 
! each sc.i'kin. They sometimes commence layhxg' early in 
April, and some of the young ones we haveseen -raised as 
i iu'silings or caught as branchers—have Ic.atncd the song 
of the woiKlIark (.ind felchiHl high jiricos), the skylark, the 
titlark, and the robin. In (•ermany, it is said, they arc 
siHnctiines taught to whisiie tunes; but sucli birds we 
never heard in Knglund. Tlie following are the designs 
1 tiuns and distinctions of these birds ; 

I St-stlmgsy so calk'd from Iwing taki n in the neat and 
I roaied by hand. They are fed live or six times each day 
I on scalded i'.i|)rsi'i‘d and .so.iki'd hrciui ifiesli daily' tinttl 
: thev e.in feed themselves. A ll.it-pointed piece of stick it 
j used fur this puiiKvse. 

j yy/ir««Aer.v.—Young liirils th.it have Ix'cn caught when 
I a few weeks oUl, uflor they i an feed themselves, and fly 
; fivelv' bv'fore they have moulted. 'I'hey nrc to be pur- 
j eiiiUc'd from June until the latter end of August. They 
; .ire hardier, .md require less c.ue than nestlings. I'lwy 
I arc easier tamed, .and nequire sung In'ilerthan flight biitls. 

Flij'ht /f/<i/r.~Thosc that have moulted in the field 
I bear this appellation. Almut September, when must of 
j the birds have moulteil in the tielil, they collect in large 
j numljcrs. The males arc lUstiiigiiisIusI from llie bianthers 
I b)' having some rtxidish feathe s on the brciisl and head, 
i Aljout September the birdcaUlieu go out with tlwir nets 
I and call-birds, and c.ileh these birds and varnais others in 
i large numlK'rs. The dealers ptirehase them, iincl sell 
J them at low prices. The males caught at this time hnve 
. not such rich phim.ige as these th.e arc e.iiight alwiut 
^ April or -May, hav -ng their sumiru-r pluuiage; Init the latter 
> have pcrliafm p.ui *( 7 , ami oftener die than those ptiichased 
! in autumn, or wli.le on flight. JSceanse some of the male 
i imnets li.ive at certain se.isons of the year yellow iis well 
' as red on the breast and rruivn. .urne of the wnlers have 
supposed tliem dilfeivnl bints; liny .11 e also siip]Kised to 
; Ik* old and iK'iiutiful sung'bitds ihey are often neither 
; oltl nor good Ming-biiiU. 

/uw/. riiu proper loud for Imnets i, ia|K! iind flax 
seeds; occasionally, p.irtnuliily for fresh caught birds, 
1.1 little crushed lieiiipseed .iiul in.twsced ; thev arc also 
fond of riiK* pl.inlain. 

, 7 e .Sr/rt/ ti Mnlf lUrtl. -Op* n either wing, and if the 
I feathers .irc white up to tlie quill, yai tnai rest uhMired 
it IS a male, hcm.iles never It.ivc bathers tinged with 
red on the breast. Toe ik-x of vuiiiig birds can only be 
; ascertained by the wing 

foyt and Priipertic.\. ~-\Xi lormer linirs botb ihi call* 

■ and the song of lmiici.s weie ivell nmlerstoiKl, and the 

■ fanciers used to denoinmate them “properties” and "toy#.” 
At the present time but few possess good song-bird*; if 
they {wsMssed them, they would know but little of tiieir 
pro|K'rties and toys. 

Jirefdiuff Linnet A////rr.-Wlicn persons commence 
; brctslmg linnet mules, and cannot procure linnet* that 
; have brc*d with canaiies, they should procure several 
i linnets with summer jihnn.ig** raught in April, If they 
live .a week, they can pan ilv in with forward hen canaries, 
and Ihey will Ik lik' ly to match and have *omc* young 
birds that will sing swwly. 

* CVyfrr.—Thc cug<*s we prefer for these birds are desig¬ 
nated “pediment cages,” having bottom, back, .iiul top 
of wood, and may !je pnreured of various sires. 1- ancier* 
whti lake their birds to sing matches, and rarry them 
about the streets in handkin-chiefs use back cages, which 
, are too small for birds generally. 
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i,».AK-woKK. j leaves should be avoiuM, and even those of medium size 

'I'JU. art of ilccorating cabinets, work-boxes, and other should l>e used sparingly ; in decorating a folding screen 
small fancy articles of wood with pressed and dried ; or similar wide surface they may look well, but generally. 
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natur;i< leaves is so old, a 

as almost to have passed 

from the memory of the " —' "'" 1 / • - ^ 

i wesent generation, yet - - - -~X ~ - — 

t is for many reasons y ■■ 
well worthy of la ing re- 

vivfd, and of finding a yr _ 

TlOU) (iiMiiK senes of ^ .w 1 1 - ' 1 

"Household Decor.ativc /^j|||||||||||| 9 ||||HM 

Arts." ‘Ihe effect pro- ^ ' t- i , .. . ^ 

dtice<l is aluays pretty 

and pleasing, the pn> ' " j.j_‘ 

cess is biriiple and easy, 

.Slid to those who live m 
the coimlry er aie nc- 
ciistomcd to take walks 
in the fields, it affonls 
an interesting pursuit, 
and leads to an obser¬ 
vance of and a pleasure 
in the heautiful forms of 
the vegetable world. It 
consits in arranging 
and fastening dried 
leaves to the lace of the 
svood-work in :aich pat¬ 
terns and Imrders as 
may please tlie fancy of 
the deiorator. 'ritesc 
when varnished over arc 
pcrinanent, nnd when 
urianged witn pitlgment 
and good taste ate very 
clTeiatvc. 

'rite (ittest woods for 
deeor.ition are simple 
vle.tl or pine, stained 
hl.iek ; pirc is best, as 
being most even in its 
grain, ami as being sus- 
ecptible of receiving th«j 
finest stain. If the 
reader is an amateur 
carpenter, as are, we 
trust, many of the sul>- 
scriln'i's to the HiU'sn- 
iKii.ti ('ii'ioF,, he will 
find no (liiViciihy in 
making various articles 
for the purpose of deco¬ 
ration himsi'li; or if not, 
since foc pmperly show¬ 
ing the beauties of the 
leaves, su;U articles 
shmiUi Ik! simple in 
shape. thc> may be 
made f-r a trifle by any 

neat i irpenter. The __ 

lurst method ef staining » -— 

♦he wootl bl.iok, so .as to rij, ^ 

f ive it n close resem- 

lancc to ebony, is with decoction of logwood and iron ; m.iy not ai 
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and always for small ar- 
"' - ■' tides, leaves of a small 

• size look best, and most 

readily combine imo 
patterns. Thesdcctioo 
leaves to 
be employed is, how. 
ever, r.ither a matter fo^ 
individual taste Many^ 
though npt all, should' 
be gathered in the 
autugtn, when deep red 
and golden hues prcs-ail, 
for the bright greens m 
spring and summer can- 
not Ix” preserved, and 
the leaves gathered at 
those scasot": will fade 
to a p.\Ic brown tint, not 
unple.ising in itself, but 
still needing to be en* 
riched with deeper and 
warmer tunes. 

For drying Ic.ives, 
thcif is no better con- 
triv.incc than the " bo- 
tam.-.t', press,’ shown in 
l i I. Sueh a press, 
of a convenient sire, 
eighteen inches bv tif- 
teen, coulii lx- marie by 
.iiiy c:m*t*r!ter. and 
would Cost I’njin three 
shillings ami sixftence to 
tiv e sbilli-igs. Ity taking 
out Ihe four screws the 
uj'|)or bo.ird may be re- 
moverl, .'irui the leaves 
laid ill b'lwei-n sheets 
of clean btoiting-pa|>cr. 
When tlio upjv'r board 
IS repli'-rd, and the 
screws tightened, the 
blotting-paper absorbs 
the veget.iblc nmisiure 
of the leaves, which arc 
smoothly and neatly 
pressed. In default of 
sueh a contrivance the 
leaves may be prepared 
, by laying them between 
blotting-paper, .and then 
placing them und.^r a 
pile of brxAs or other 
heavy weights ; but be¬ 
tween the pages of 
bonks thev should never 
*x: laid, the moisture 
_ will discolour and even¬ 
tually destroy those parts 
which it touche^ al¬ 
though at the time it 
ar to injure them, and the bindings also will 


dissolved in vinegar, .and full directions Aw doing it may lie str,ained hnd forced out of place Blotting-paper, on 
be found in our articles on “ WikmI Carsing ” (see page ' .account of its porous and absoroent nature, shoiud always 
184. vol. ii.). , be used for drying. • 

The leaves liesf suited to the pur{Mse are those which It is well that a considerable number of leaves should 
arc symmetrical in form, and which are most picaung be pressed tefore beginning to Cuten them to the wood, 
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ibat there be a frood variety to select from ; and by 
apreading on the taUe a sheet of paper as large as the 
wr&ce to be decomt^, and arranmng the leaves upoa 
it, it is easy to altor their positions till a pleasing pattern 
has been produced When the e)’e is quite satisticd with 
the arrangemaitt 
they may be 
taken up one bv 
oi», the back 
brushed over 
nrith a softcamci* 
hairbrushdipped 
in gum arahic, 
sjid the leaf 
transferred to the 
same relative 
position on the 
cabinet or other 
article which has 
to be decorated, 
when it can Ik 
pressed down, 
and any su|Kr> 
fluous gum ab> 

S( itx'd by a pad 
of blotting-pajKT. 

'I he leaves, it 
must be remem¬ 
bered, are fragile, 
rir.i rcqiiiie i.neful handling. After the whole of tlie 
Ic.ivcs coinjxjsiitg the n.ittein have been nc.itly and >•< 
ciircly fastened on. .ii«l the gum has become diy, .1 co.il 
of copal varnish lie l.nd with a solt c.imcl-li.ur brush 
lightly over the suitai e. and tlic work will Iw compieic. 

The effect of the 
Ic.if-work m.iy very 
• fiequeiitly be in- 
i.rcascd by Ijik"- 
and orn.ament.d 
terns being tr.iccc 
upon the wood¬ 
work in gold licfoie 
listening on the 
Je.ives; and our 
articles on the “Ait 
of lliunimatiiig'' 
will supply infir- 
ination as tn tin 
various methods of 
gilding: or the lines, 

&c, may be drawn 
upon It in brown oil- 
colour. These lines, 
as shown in ,our 
illustrations (Figs. 3 
and 4), will sepa¬ 
rate the portions 
left to be Ailed with 
Reaves, and give 
greater distinctnes -. 
and consequently 
greater beauty' to 
the work. The gilding or painting will require some slight 
accuracy of eye and hand to execute it projicrlv, and if 
the decorator cannot do it neatly and regukirly, he would 
do better to confine himself lo the use of leaves. 

In making his airangcnients the decorator will not be 
guided considerations of form alone. Me must also 
pay attention to the profwr gradation of tints: and much 
of the effect of his work will dcfiend on the variety and 
harmony of colour which he thus attains. 

Of ail things, perhaps, small tables and other cabinets 
are best adapts to tnis species of decoration. VVork- 


n*. j. 


boxes, tea-caddies, writing-desks, and similar articles look 
exceedingly well when new, but the handling to which 
they arc subjected tends to wear off the varnish, and 
subsequently the leaves. Picture and looking-glass frames 
may be in.idc in this manner, and look and wear welL 

Among large! 
articles of fiirnt* 
tuns nothing it 
so well fitted as 
a folding sfreen 
lo be enrifhed 
with,.and to show 
the full emmbiU- 
ties of leaf-work. 
In Fig. 3 wo 
show' a work-box 
derorated by this 
process, and itt^^ 
V'igs. ,1 and 4 a' 
table-rnbinet nn<|^ 
.a foUlmg screen; 
The ingenuity of 
our renders will 
readily suggest 
other articles to 
which leaf-work 
is appliciible; ami 
they can scarcely 
f.iil, if iHir direc¬ 
tions aic c.ireliilly followed, to be ple.ascd with the icsult. 

TO C1.K.\N I'lt rrKlvl H.XMFA 

Thk following is a goo.l mclhorlT.ike one drachm 

(about iiH tmich as 
V1“ He on a Hliilling) 

11 soft M»ap, ami 
ii.iv it gi.iduidlywilh 
ii.iif ;i pint of soft 
w.itci i.f., rnin- 
w.iiei, or w.iter that 
has boiled ami Iwen 
allowed to get f.'i'ld ; 
put till' tnixiiire info 
a bottle and shake 
it well up, then add 
half a w tiM^l.r('.fiil 
of bjaiits of h.iil!i- 
horn.and again well 
.shake the ingre- 
dii’iits. The gilt 
ti.iine th-at is to Ik 
(Icaieed may now 
1 j<' brushed over 
with this Ii(|uid, 
taking i.ire, how¬ 
ever, to u:.e for that 
[juriMi'-.- th<? vttry 
tiofi' • >.aiiiel'hair 

brush .lat can be 
I r'w.ured. After the 
liii 



ijiiid has been on 
the fname a minute or two, using a slight brushing to the 
dirtiest and most intric.atc parts t)f the work, it should Ixj 
freely washed off with plenty of clean soli water, and 
.allowed to dry of its own atcrird. ITie drying should Ik 
accelerated l>y pbicing the fr.ime in a draught or where 
the sun shines on it. Next day, the bright p.'uts of tliC 
work may l>c very slightly ruVilicd with a new w'.a.;h- 
le.iihcr, which will enhance their brilliancy. It may 
be necessary to observe here that pictures and glasset^ 
should be uken out of their frames during the cleansing 
process. 
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GARDENING.—XXXril. 

TH£ OMUN. 

The common onion is a plant .so universally known that a ! 

_• t. •_ a ■ _ 1 .1 - _ ' 


small bntbs so produced planted tiie Iblloa^ spritqcr and 
they wiU be found to be much more superior in size dian 
when grown the same year; which circumstance may be 
accounted for on this principle, that the bulb gmierates the 


general botanical description would certainly be super* j first season the sap or veritable blood which composa 
fluous and useless, yet to describe the different varieties ' the leaves and roots the following year, consequently, it 
is indispensably necessary. The chief varieties, or, rather, j (losscsses much more strength and vigour than the seed. 


those chiefly cultivated, arc as follows: 

The Deptford, which is middle-sized, globular, and of 
a pale brown colour. 

'fhe Globe is large, globular, pale brown tinged with 
reA mild in flavour, and keeps well 

Jameds Keeping OfUOH, large, pyramidal, brown tinged 
with red, mild, and keeps well. 

The .StrasbHr^, oval, large, light red tinged with green, 
liardy, keeps well, but of strong flavour; much the most 
cultivated. 

'i'he Portugal OhIoh is large, flatly globular, mild, and 
docs not keep well. 

The Spanish, large, flftt, white tinged with green, but 
docs not keep well. 

The Brown Spanish, differing nothing from the last 
save in colour, which is lirown, siiver-akinned, flat, middle- 
sized, and shining, one of the best for pickling. 

The Blood Bed, inidille*si/ed, flat, very hardy, deep rco, 
of a strong flavour, and keeps mtrticulariy well. 

The IVelsh Onion, hardy, docs not bulb, but is sown 
in autumn to draw in spring, and ij strong-flavoured. 


The best sorts for this purpose are the Spanish and 
Portuguese. The middle of June is the best time to tow, 
and for this purpose select a dry compartment of mt^ in 
the shade, and where the soil is poor, and after ai|King it 
divide it into beds four feet wide, and sow the seed thick, 
allowing as a rule time ounces for every one hundred and 
twenty square feet. Keep them clear from weeds, but 
never thin them, and wn^n they ripen Jn autumn Uicy 
, will not be larger than peas; gather them and dry them 
thoroughly, and put them by till sp/ing, when they will 
have to be transplanted. 

The ground, both for this crop and the spring-sown 
ones, must be rich and mellow, and of a loamy nature. 
Exhausted ground must be enriched with well-decomposed 
stable flung, and not such as has iK-en but recently re¬ 
moved from the stable. The manure should be spread on 
the ground in the autumn, and the said soil well dug over 
twice or thrice in the winter, to mix and incorporate the 
soil and manure. In the beginning of March, or, rowe 
properly speaking, Just at tlic time the bulbs show an 
inclination to vcgct«ile, dig as much of the plot as will 


The Portugal and S|Kinish arc considered the liest for ! servo fur one bod, and plant it immediately, first stretching 
early use, and yield large crops ; hut the Deptford, . .i line lengthways on one edge of the bed, then, having 
Strasburg, and (>lul>e, are the )>cst for princip<tl crops, , the bulbs in readiness, pLicc them along the line on tte 
as they yield well, and keep longer than most others in > surface, six inches <i|>art, without inserting them, and 
the spring. _ The silvcr-iskinncd is reckont'd the best for { immediately cover them with tine mould, rotten dung, 


pickling. The Welsh union is generally sown at the 
latter end of summer, about ScpteiniKT, to draw in spring 
ns scallions. Young onions in spring arc used in salads, 
and when bulbed and mature, in soups and stews, and for 
these purposes arc cultivated by every class of society in 
Europe. 

The union delights in a rich mellow soil on a dry sub¬ 
soil, and on such it attains a good size ; but for picklcrs 
the soil should be poor. For a bed five feet by twenty, 
two ounces of seeci will l>c required; but when sown for 


tanners* bark rodiicc'd to mould, or any other light com¬ 
post, about half an inch thick, and then remove the line 
six inches further on, and pl.un another row in the same 
way, and so on till the whole is complete, and should the 
weather prove dry, w.rtcr them gimtly every now and 
then, 'fhe plants will soon Ix-gin to appear through the 
covering, when the soil may Ijc stirred about them by 
light hoeing, being careful at the same time not to cut or 
wound any of the bulbs in the operation. They will be at 


their full growth .about the s.ame lime as the spring-sown 
a full crop, one ounce of seed will be sufficient for a lied I ones, and the same criterion is to be obsersed as to their 
twenty-four feet long by live wide; and for a bed the j maturity, after which they must he managed in the same 


same size, to be dr.kwn otV for transplanting in the spring, 
three uunce.s will not be too much. March, if the weather 
be fine and open, is the liest season for sowing the seed 
for a full or m.iin crop. For this purpose allot an open 
compartment of ground, and fonn it into bed.s of con¬ 
venient w'liilis, say from three to five feet, and sow the 
seed in the .ibovc proportion, raking it in evenly, length¬ 
ways of the beds, being <c.m'fal to cover the seed wtdl 
among the mould. Keep the beds at all times very clear 
from weeds, and when the plants arc three inches high, 
thin them out, leaving the phuits standing at five or six 
inches apart for a full bulbing crop; but a portion of the 
betl should be tbuincil out to three inchtiii asunder, in 
order to allow for drawing a few while young for present 
use, by successive tltinnings until the plants in that por¬ 
tion, Ukc the fcamcr, arc hve or six inches apart The 
pLint.s vdll begin to bulb in June, .and attain full maturity ; run the grmind, but the plants should n«K be thinned, but 
in August, which is discovered by the leaves beginning to . remain thick for their chance in winter, and to be Uunneil 
turn yellow and decay, and the shrinking of the neck, 1 by degrees as required for salads in smng. The Wdsh 
when they may be pulled up. Spread on a compartment of j onion Itaust be sown and managed in we sanw way. itay 
dry ground in the full sun, to dry and harden completely, j of the bulbil^ kinds remaining untbinned in the sprii^ 
turning them over every two or three days, and in ten j that is to say, in April tmd May, shotM be at once thinned 
days or a fortnight they will be ready to store up fw j out to «* indies apart in every direction, and kept entirdf 
winter and spring use, Tlte grossest part of the top must { clear of ^riMds, with which treatment the^ will form uoe 
be cleared on previously to storing, and frc(|uently turned i ripe bulbs in June and July. 

over and the decayed ones picked out. j To procure onion seed, October is the best sesaoa to 

Onions should be grown at twice; the seed for the | prepare for it, by selecting sorne of the largest, soundest 
second crtqi sirould be sown late in the suminer and the | and finnett iaoi4 or ^bs possible, end after ch ooai^g an 


way in all respects. 

To have young onions to draw olT in spring, for salads. 
Ac., the Deptford and Strasburg are the most suitable 
of tite bulbing kinds, but the Welsh is the most hardy. 
For this purpose allot a spot of ground that is rather 
lighter than that used for the summer crop, and lying 
on A dry subsoil and in a warm sheltered situation : 
the beds mitv be three or four feet wide, to suit con¬ 
venience. Tbe best time for sowing is the same as that 
for cabbage seed—namely, any time during the month of 
August, making a general rule to moisten the soil pre¬ 
vious to sowing the said seed. Distribute tbe seed very 
thick, and rake it in evenly, without tzeading, os recom¬ 
mended and practised by tome. 

As soon as the plants are well UR weeding must Iw 
carefully attended to, before the weeds spread and oveff* 
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apm litiiatioii, ^ at trcndi the groandevtatly, sod tread : it you get a dull nound instead of a resonant one. 'What 
or ditdde it into oeds four ieet wide; Uien draw three | are the symptoms which accomptmy this chwge in the 
driUs four inches deep yn each bed, and insert the bulbs texture of the lung ? They are the ordinary symptoms at 
at Uie bottom a foot apart, and cover them in directly inflamination—viz., a shivering, followed by iever; some 
afterwards. They must be kept clear from weeds, and ! dull pain in the side aflccted, perhaps it may be a shaip 
they wili soon shoot up into seed stems, when they will pain: the breathing is quick and short, and the slightest 
require to be supported with stakes and ties, and they will exertion dilates the nostrils ; mure or less cough and ox* 
ripen seed in Aumist and September, when it must be pectoration. If the patient is old enough to ex|]ectorate, the 
ctttpplaced on a cloth to dry and harden thoroughly, after | exfiectoration will be found to have a brownish or reddish 
wfaia it may be rubbed out and placed in bags for use. j tinge—what is called by doctors a "rusty” colour. This 

Tiif Pi>Ma Om'tm.—In respect to the culture of the j comes from an admixture of blottd with the expectoration, 
potato oniom it is propagated by the root, which should | The fever runs very high in this complaint^ in fact, a 
be planted in an open compartment of ri(h ground that ' iwculiar pungent heat ot tlic skin nccompanied with the 
lias high and dry, and having dug or trenchro it, form it , above svrapiuins is .ilmost characteristic of Utts disease, 
into bMs three^r four feci wide, .md plant three rows on : The high temjx'raturc often leads the intelligent physician 
each bed, placing the bulbs a foot apart in the rows. : to guess its existence before he ha-s used his stethoscope 
Instead of inserting *the bulbs within the ground, place {or iap{Kd upon the chest with his hnger, both which 
them on the surface, and cover them with light mould,, methods of observation yield results very simply con* 
tanners' bark, or welbruticd dung, just so as to leave the | sistent with the laws of sound. If the lung by inflammation ' 
crowns of the bulbs visible. They will rc<iuire no further J has been re-ndercii solid, or more solid than usual, it 
care till they have shot up their tops two or three inches tr.insniits the bre.ithing, or the voice sounds in a very' 
high, when they will reouirc to be hoed up in the same loud and exaggerated form. On tapping with the finger, 
manner as you would do potaKws. and kept clear from as we have s.ud, over the affected part (w-hich is generally 
weeds until they arc taken up. The smallest onions swell at the middle or lower jxart of the ehest, juisteriorly 
to a large size as well as yield offsets, but the middle- • oftener than anteriorly) the soiiml cliciteii is diill»-dullcr 
sized and larger bulbs always pnxluce ihe greatest clusters. < than over tlic cnrres{Kinding |)art of the opposite lung. 

7 'ke Tret Onion. —This species of union docs not pro-' Such,tlien,arcthr general symptoms ant! physical signs 
ducc a bulbous root, but throws out numerous offsets, of the (iiseasc. Of course it is only since the use of the 
Its top bulbs if we in.»y so term them, are very gre.itly stethoscope that it ha.s liccn possible to Ijc so partiailar 
esteemed for pickling, being considered far superior in . in distinguishing (his disease Irnm Other inflammations 01 * 
flavour to the ordinary or coinnion onion, lie this as j the (hcsi: to wit, ]ileuri$y and bronchitis. 'I he disease is 
it may, our mission i» to diiect in the cultivating line very l oininon in winter, though not nearly so murh so as 
only, and as such we will prorced to do so. It is pro- , broncliitis. It affects children and grown-up jK-ople, 
pagated both from the lop bulbs, which arc licst planted , Causes. — It is one of the diseases that occur much 
about the l.tt(cr end oi Aoril, and by root offsets, j more fiequently in winter and spring and autumn tlian in 
which may lx- planted during the months of March j summer; therefore cold is a pnncqial - .lusc of it. Tim 
and April, or September and tti tolx-r. The old roots | is the re.ison wh> < hildren catch it so etten, as it is the 
are the best to pl:.iii .ig.iin for a crop of bulbs, as ! fashion and the pit tsurc of mothers ti^ clothe them im* 
they arc the most likely to run to stems. ’I'bcse should j pi-rfeclly, so as t” rcc their lin e limbs. They do this 


be planted six Ihchcs apart in rows or drills, a font partly, too, with the notion of making them liaidy. Hut 
asunder and two imhes tUep. .Such as were planted in children are murh less able to resist cold than grown-up 
the autumn will have shot up leaves early in the spring, iieople, especially young children that are imapablc « 
and their bulbs will lie in profier condition for gathering keeping themselves warm by exercise. People o( a dell* 
in June or July .at the l.itest. Those that were inserted , c.iic constitution should lie niuie earclul th.in others not to 
in the spring will h.ivc m;idc their appearance sonn what get chilled by told. 

later, and 4;onse<picntly tliey will not be m a fit cono i tn Treatment. I Ins disc.-ise requires the warmth and re* 
for gathering till the end of July or beginning of Augu>(. of Iwd, a ro<»m with a coinloit.ible tein|H'raturc, light 
As a rule they sliould not be gathered cither for pLinting nourishment, large warm linseed puiiltiecs to the chest, 
or keeping until the stalks decay, at which time, or even | .x good nurse, and a wise doctor. A great discovery has 
in the spring, if only of one sc-ason's growth, the roots may ; l>eeii m.»de by tloctors of late years iri regard to this 
be Uftca or taken up if ncciled for planting, buj when they ! diseasi'—viz., that it is not very fatal in its tendency if it 
arc two or three years old it will be necessary to rcilucc , is well treated, anu not over much treated. The old 
them in size, or otherwise they will run to branches of a physici.tris used to over treat the disease; they used to 
sjdndling nature. To avoid such a calamity wc make it; think it very deadly, and they used deadly strong measures 
a practice to form a new plantation annually with single to opfvise it. Hut it is not vi^ deadly, and docs not 
of^ets. The bulbs as -oon as gatlicretl must begradualiv require all the bleeding and blistering, aii<l other active 
dried in a shady place, and if kept free from damp will treatment which the old physicians thought necessary, 
continue in prime condition until May, or even later. The al>ove measures indicate the domestic treatment of 
_ the disease, for the rest a doctor m’iH adviK. Hot wc may 


' ■■■:—append .n prescription for the benefit of those who are on 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XLIII. sea, or in any remote part with such .symptoms m 

IVKIJIMUATIOV or THK LCNG*;. abovc:-Citratc of potash, eighty grams; ipecacuanha 

Of 1 HK LtNCS. winc, onc drachni and a half to two dnichms; spints ol 

This is not a very uncommon disease in winter, and os nitre, three drachms; simple syrup, four drachms; water, 
it is a serious one, and acute in its character, requiring enough for eight ounces. Mix. Two tabkspoonfuh 
medical advice of the best kind, a few words of descrip- every three or four hours in as much water, 
tion will be proper here. For children of two years and upwards, with quick 

The lunjg is a light sort of tissue filled with air. When breathing and very hot skins, and hard coughs, the 


flammation occurs to aportion of the lung, it gets solid, like I i^’rnii, half an ounce ; w.at 
d peco iff hver, so that when you tap on the chest over jspooitfuls eveiy futur hourw 


w.atcr, to three ounces. Two teao 
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CHILDREN’S DRlvSS.—XVI. 

CU/i'HING rOR A OIRr, OK KIOHT [fimtiHutd/remp. 4>). 

For out'door wear, as a mantle, a little girl of eight years 
of age may wear a tigiit-fitting jacket; one nearly tight, 
called a demi-adjustf; or a loose palctdt. These may be 
made of cloth and trimmed with velvet, or of velveteen, 
lined with red fl.innid for the winter, For suinincr, they 
can be in.id<‘ of bl.ick silk, trimmed with silk passe¬ 
menterie, heads, and fringe ; or they can lie made of 
muslin, or ol inatcrul corresponding with the dress of the 
young wc.irer. 


the edge, as well as in the ^e scams. If not and 
the material is the some both skies, tunt up about half 
an inch on the right side and tack it down with a raw 
edge. Run the trimming over it,*so as to cover the raw 
edge. Withdraw the tacking-thread. When tlune is 
such a difference between the right and wrong side of a 
fabric as to render this impossible, make a very narrow 
hem, in the usual way, on the wrong side, all round the 
e<lge. Now hem the seams ot silk and cloth. Fagcy 
materials unlincd must be made with mantua-makers’ 
scams at the sides. .Silk and cloth must lx; stitched. 

A lUmi-adjuste mantle for a girl can be made of the 
following dimensions, 'vbich ate only suited lor a very 



Kig » Fig 61 Kg. i»i 


For a loose p.n!ct<“t, cut the liack like Fig, 1, taking the , small child of seven or ciglit ycais nf age ; but can easily 
half to the dottetl line Irotn a to 1; for the pattern. The be increased, if desired, by allowing an inch mure each 
measurement 1$ from k to K, the length of the back, way. 

nineteen inches. This is sulnlividcd from A to 11 two Fig. 4, the lark, measures in length from A to r, twenty- 
inches : from B to i:. five and a h.ilf inches from c to D, six inches; from c to D, across the shouklcrs, six inches; 
seven inches j from U to K, four inches ; from Ii to K, from E to K, below the arms, four and a half inches ; from 
ten inches ; from H to D, fourteen inches. l to J, across the skirt, nine and a half inches ; from 1 

Fig. 3, the p.ittern for the fronts, nic.tsurcs the length B, the slope of the skirt lengthways, two inchc.s. The 
from A to E, seventeen inches. This is subdivided from' shoulder measures from A to l> five and .1 quarter inches. 
A to B one inch j from A to c, five inches. From H to I The side scam, from r to H, six inches ; from 11 to J, 
measures seven and a half inches ; B to five inches; thirteen inches. Fig. 5, the side piece which is joined 
C to M, ten and a half inches ; i» to I, seventeen inches ; to the hack, measures on the curve from I to v nineteen 
from K to o, live inches. inches. On the side under the arms, from J to w, four 

The sleeve (Fig, 3) measures sixteen inches Irotn A to inches; from w to s, eleven inches; from l to y the 
B; eleven from t: to n; five from i» to n; and seven from width is two inches, and at the waist, from w to X, three 
C to A. Cut the two pieces of c.»oh slce\‘c different at the and a half inches. The skirt from s to v measures six 
top, the under one by the lower curvx from c to a, the inches. Fig. 6, the front, is twenty-seven inches long 
upper half by the upper curve. from K to u Across the chest, from H to N, six inebo. 

Make up the palctfit as already described in previous Below- the arms, from o to P, seven and a half inches. At 
numbers; if lined, the turnings-in fade each other round the waist, from g to, R, seven and a half inches. The 
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ikirt^fnmil. la s,fotiitee& inches. The dioulda, from k the curve at the skl^ it six inches. The idtin of the back 
to K, measures five and a half inches. The side scam (Fig. Vi is made separately in two pieces, joined at the 
firom P to R, folir inches, The skirt side seam, from R to scam from l to j, which it fourteen and a half inches 
S, eleven inches. A ^ht mantle can easily be made long; from k to l it is thirteen inches long; from L to A 
from the same pattern, oy taking in a scam, as sliown in dotted line, nineteen and a half inches; from l to kl six 
Fig. 6, marked a. It slopes from a point at the dotted inches wide. Fig. 9 shows how the back is joined by 
Unc b^wcen u and P to the waist at the line and », stitching, and then set in two ple.'its at the waist, which 
where it is broader, and again fined utf to a point in titc bring it to the same width in the waist of the body (Fig. 
skirt. This must be taken in as usual, as the figure of yj to which it is firmly stitched at the seam o\*crca.st. The 
thw child allows ; how much it will allow may be seen by side seams of the back (Fig. 10) can then be jmned, one 
nn iieitig that no wrinkles nor superfluous fulness is given each side. These mc.asurc from M to Q, six inches, to 
about the chest. The best way is to make the fold by N, thirteen inches; from O to P, fifteen inches; from M to 
pinning it on the c^d on the right side, and fastening the u, unc and three-qu.irtcr incites; from tj to R, three and 



1- s Pig. i». Fig, i>. 

left to it If the mantle docs not fit close after this scam n half inches; from S to P, eleven inches. The front 
is made, take it in till it docs fit at the side seam between picre (Fig. 11,1 measures twenty-seven inches from a to 
P to R (Fig. 6', and the side piece x to w (Fig. 5). 'Ihe ii; from 11 to j, seven and a half; from i:to i>, six inches; 
skirt should also be taken in sufficiently and sit easily, from K to F, the waist, four and a quarter inches; froth 
but not too full over the child’s skirt, which can only lie <; to n, the skirt, six and a half inches. The side piece of 
effected by pinning it on the chiW, .is individual measures the front (Fig. 12) measures from K lo i., the front scam, 
differ. The mantle we have before iis is composed of sirvcnteen inches ; from M to N, the side st'.sin, fifteen and 
^lack gros-grain silk. The sleeve is fourteen inches on a h.ilf inches. In width from M to x, two inches ; from 
the outside, ten on the inside, nine inches across the lop, <» lo p, the waist, three inches ; from s to I., mcasur^ 

and four across the cuff; it is cut like Fig. 3, 'Die neck straight across, the skirt is nine inches, 

is set into a narrow upright band. No .illowance is nviiJc for turnings. The side seams, 

A very pretty, tight-fitting paletot can be made frtmi .snd the seams which join the side pieces of both back and 
diagrams 7, 8, 9. 10, 11, la, 13, 14, and 15, which is front will each take half an inch in width, as they arc all 
represented complete by Fig. 16. Figs. 7, 8, and 9 united by mantu.vmakers’seams, the join down tne back 
rroresent the tecic. Fig. 7 is cut in two pieces, and only Ixring simply stitched together. The shoulders have 
joined ^ stitching from A to B. The back, from A to B, is mantua-makers’ seams, for which allowance must be 

eleven inches longFtbe width across the back, from c to made. 

l», is nine inches; and from B to r is not quite four and a The sleeves are cut, as described, in the dtmi-tuijutie 
half; B toe, the waist, is one and three-quarter inches ; form (Fig, 3), stitched together and overcast, and stitched 
C to D, tte sbooider, is five aod a half inches; r to o, into the armholes and overcast Cut the pieces for the 
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pockets like Fig. 13. These measure from A to 11, four stated tint Us ancestor obtamed roots of ^ potato fnn 
Inches ; from c to j>, four and a half ; from is to r, three 1 Sir Walter Raleigh. The story of Sir Waltert gardener 
inclics; from C to E, and K to 0, caclt side, three inches;; at Youghal, on going to taste the apples of the fine 
from A to c, and » to t>, each side, one inch. Ailow for | American fruit, being so sadly urortifiM at neA finding 
turnings. Cut an ornament to place at the waist l)chind, j them, and of his sub^uent discovery of the tubers when • 
like Ftg. 14, a diamond four .ind a half inches long from his master desired him to throw out the weeds^ is probably 
A to B, and three inches wide from c to 0. Kach sitlc, such authentic. 

as A to c, measures three inches. Two sash ends, Fig 15, The native soil of the stock pfamt is Chili, where, says 
four inches wide .ind twenty-six inches long .arc joined Molina, it is called maglia. According to Humboldt, it 
under the di.ainond c.ach side, the sash pleated an inch was transported thence to Peru. Quito, New Granada, knd 
and a half wide, with one pleat turned downwards to the whole Cordilleras, from 4* S., to 6® N. He adds that 
make it a waistband. It is lied in front. Two bands it was unknown m .Mexico previously to the Spanish 
eleven inches long and a quarter of an inch wide are run conquests. In that case, its presence in Virginia was a 
together at the lop, to make a ncck-band to enclose the comparatively recent fact at the period of Raleigh’s visit 
tiirrwt of the jacket. No allowance is given fur turnings, there. The same observation applies to Nicaragua. Mr. 

The jacket before us is of black gros-grain silk, piped i Charles Darwin, in 1835, found growing among the 
with white gros-grain down each side of the front, and all: Chonos Islands (in latitude 45" 30'), in great abundance, a 
round the lower edge of the skirts, the piping afterwards wild potato, which, he s.iys. more closely resembles the cub 
rim down on the wrong side about a quarter of an inch livated kind than the ma^lia; and—notwithstanding the 
wide, and a chalk bead taken up on the right sitlc on 1 opinion of .Molina and’the great German—Mr. Darwin 
every fifth stitcli of neat running. This makes a pretty 1 concludes that the Chonos Archipelago is its true birth- 
border or trimming of white Ix-ads to the jacket. TTic ! place. It has been asked, What is really the native country 
sash is also piped round, and beads sewn on it. The ' of the potato, and where docs it exist without cultivation 
pockets and the diainon*' at the back arc piped round ; at the present day ? To which an American replies, 
and beaded in the same way, .ind aftcrwarils a silk ;‘'The pouio, whence our domestic stock is derived, is an 
quilling one incli wide, pmked .small Ijolh sides, is set mi i inhabitant of .South America, and is, at this time, thriving 
all round behind the piping, not taking the stitches I without humiin c-ire or protection in Chili; the specimens 
through. ’I he cuffs are piped, beads sewn on, anti a j are small, some not Larger than nutmegs.” 
i|uilling added in the same way. This jacket is very j The jiot.ito, it seem-,, liad Ix’en known on the Continent 
pretty mtidc in mnslin, eilged with embroidered work, or ' for sriine eon-iiderablc time. The n.imc which we now 
in a f.incy mateii.il pijwd, Ix'.ided, and trimmed with a. | apply to it seems to lx‘ taken from the Spanish or Portu- 
uuilling of any well-constructed colour in the way alread) ■ gue^c softened into /'..'A/Ar, hence the Lnglish potato. It 
described ; or in a fancy stuff, instead of beads, ribbon, I w.is cultivated in Ir^l.md long Ix-lorc its introduction into 
or passementerie, is cffcctiiaL I.anc.vsliire, which w.is owing, it is s.nd, to a sliipwreck at 

_ .N orth Meol.s, .it the month of the Kibble, whore the mode ol 

• -— ' prop.igation still m.imt.ims pre-eminence, and whence the 

TH K POTATO._I. culture tdthis important pl.int has gradu.iliy spread through 

every portion of Great liiit.iin. Though tolerably com- ' 
The introcluetinn of this v.iliiable vegetable into the mon, pot.itoes were--m the lime of Janus I.—considered 
system of Hntish hii.sbandry by Sir Walter K.deigli, d.ites | as a great delie.icy, and .ire noticed atnong other articles 
from the year 1586. It is mentioned by Shakespc.irc,, to be provided for the queen’s household ; the price was 
and other writers of the ijmc ; and raylor, the “water two shillings [mt pound. A strange objection to potatoes 
poet,” in his poem printeil in 1621, has this line :— was iirgeil by the Pnrit.ins, who denied the l.iwTiilness of 

.110 iimiiiiiiisl lUiiiiv.' cattiig them, hecause they,ire not mentioned in the lliblc; 

Possibly wc in.iy have imported them from Spain at that | but whether wc view this vegelable w-ilh rclercnce to its 
IM'ri(H), as a tVner sort than those grown here. We find in ; adaptation to every soil and 10 almost e\ery climate, or as 
an old cookery book, of as early a d.ite as 1596, the j a great source of I'oihI and nutritive properties, it must be 
pofator an an ingredient of.“ a tane.” I ranked among the best gifts of I'roiidencc. 

The story of its introduction is as follows Queen j In France, the progress of the potato was slow, and its 
Elisabeth, in 1584, granted a p.atcnt “ for discovering and I history r'^'.nds n strong illustration of the inllucncc of 
planting new countries not possessed by Christians," 1 authority. For more than two reiitnrics the use of ibis 
when Raleigh equipiied some ships, .ind .set s.nl for, invaluable plant was vehemently op|Kiscd. At last Louis 
America. Thom.is Ilerriott, who accompanieil the c\- , ,\V. wort a bunch of its flowers m the midst of his cour- 
jKilition, sent home the description of a plant called . tiers, and the consumption of the root became universal in 
obernmk by the imtivesof S’irginia. He describes it .as j France. It was n<H, bowover, until after a considerabbi 
“a kinde of root of round form, some of the bigness of; time that it bec.amo palatable, productive.and farinaceous, 
widinuts, some f.irrc greater, growing many ti>gclher. one I or adtnitted Vito the course of field husbandry. It was 
with the other, in roix’s, as if they were ^stened by a ] limited to the garden for .11 least a century and a half after 
string. Iteing boyled,'' he s.ays, “they are verie gcxxl 1 it was planted at Yough.il. and it was not until 1732 
mcatc.’* Gerard in his “ Herbal,’’mentions that he had cultivated :is a field crop in Scotland. In 1735—6* t& 
the plant from Virginia \ that he had grown seedlings of; few poiattvpLints then existing in gardens ateut 
it in 159^ and that it grew admirably in his garden ! burgh were left in the same spot of ground from sTarto 
<pl>s^■.b^y in HoUwrn, where he resided). He gave it the j yc.ir,as rccomnxmded by Joint Evelyn ; a few tubers were, 
name of Sotanutn tadirotum, afterwards adopted by • perheps. removed for use in the autumn, and the parent 
Linnaius, and which it still retains. Gerard supplied the ! pianis'wcie all covered with filter to save them from the 
modes of dressing it for the table, and recommended it as 1 winter’s frost. Among Evelyn’s MSS., date 1690, wefound 
the basis of delicate conscrv'cs a»d restorative sweet-' a memorandum, in which he calls potatoes. Irish, "tastiiw 
meats; and he .assures us its flatuienit cfiects werecorrccted ■ like an old bean or roasted chestnut, not very pleasaiit ttU 
by eating the roots ropped in wine, and boiled with use havu-aecustomed, yet (d* good nourishment and excel- 
jinines. Sir Rotx rl Soutnwootl, president of the Royal , lent use for relief of poor^ yea, and of one’s own household 
Society, claimed the Iionour for his grandfather of having ; when there arc many servaotAiin a dear year.” 
first cbltivatcd this plant in Ireland, wliein it has so long 1 'The potato was introdhieed into Inthmd about the middle 
been the principal rood of the peasa ntr y. Sitr Robert [ of Uie seventeenUicmtuiy.mid it was ttnivenaUyadoptodi 
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c^eddiy itt'VIstar. tint promce so largely peopbil by the | 
Scotdi. Witbip m mmory of persons still fivinfr. sn j 
iataliifent ScMch labaurer leamt the mode of growing j 
potatoes and of cooking them, autd made a little fortune 
» b)’ fees he reecived for teadiing persons how to grow and 
to dr^ the vegetable. Ikfore nis day, the Scotch rejected 
It os a nasty, wet, unp^tablc, and useless article of food. { 
A living horticulturist has well observed “ There is I 
perluM no vegetable product, not even excepting the i 
cefwa, or the most useful of the palm trilie, which h.rs ; 
proved of such essential im(mrtance, or which is likely ^ 
still to have such an influence on the population of the 
temperate regions as the potato. One could scarcely have 
believed that, in little more than tao centuries, a small, | 
aad almost neglected tuber, tsansported from the newly { 
discovered regies of Mexico- where it occupied but a ver)’ | 
insignificant space, and was btit .sparingly, if :it all, used 
as human food—should have been multiplied so as to fonn 
the principal subsistence of thousands oi human beings for 
succeeding generations. The pouto offers a remarkable 
instance of the powers of development posscssetl by a plant. 
A single species, introiluced nearly yoo years ago, affording 
at first small insignificant yellow iuUts. h.as been so 
stimulated by cultivation that we ran now boast of almost 
innumemblc varieties, of ever)' character of cxceHenec, 
and adapted to the peculiarities of every district. The 
constitutional character of some has been so altered that 
their fruit is matured inomlis Iwforc others. Some t.ike 
a kidney shajie. some are round, some oblong ; soith' 
produce a white mc.ily flesh, some arc yellow and waxy, 
some are white, others pink and yellowish. During the 
worst period of the dise.iw which has so seriously aftocted 
potatoes, I grew some imported specimens from Peru, 
wishing to Ix'gin the culture of the iwlalo anew from a 
pure slock; but my experiment did not answer. The 
Peruvian potatoes were diseasetl as badly as our o«n 
sorts, and their character w.is preci.scly similar to the 
• parent stock, which Sir Walter Kaleigh gave to his 
gardener upwards of two centuries .ago. The means 
employed to produce the result we now enjoy in this cas<* 
have been higA culture, regeneration by seed, and 
hybridisation." 

Mr. T. Andrew Knight, president of the Horticultural 
.Society, was convmccti by cxpirimcnts that the jnu.ito 

C ant, under proper management, is c.ipablc of causing to 
: brought to market a much greater weight of ve;-'< table 
food, from any gi\en extent of ground, than an) thcr 
plant which we imssess. Aljout a century ago the pot.ito 
was unknown to the jMr.isantTy of Herclorfbhire, and 
agues were exceedingly prevalent among them. The 
potato was then culliv.atcd only in small quantities, in 
the gardens of gentlemen, but it was not thought to atford 
wholesome nutriment, and w,is supfiosed by many lo 
possess deleterious qualities. The prejudices of all 
panics, however, disapjiearcd so rapidly that, within ten 
years, the notato had almost driven the cabbage from the 
gardens ol the cottagers. Within the same period ague, 
the previously prevalent disease of the county, dis.ip> 
pearm, thus showing th.at the introduction of the |xitalo 
jvas not injurious lo the health of the peasantry. Mr. 
*^night does not mean to say that potatoes alone arc 
proper food for any human being, but he feels confident 
that four ounces of meat, with as large a quantity of gorxi 
potatoes as would wholly take away the sensation of 
hunger, would afford, during twentyToiir hours, more 
efficient nourishment than could be derived from b^ad of 
any quantity, and might be obtained at much less expense. 

Pttaio rlour.—-’fYK fiirina of the potato, properly 
granulated and dried, is sold in our sho^ a.H tapioca, to 
srbich it bean the ckisest resemblance, both in appear- 
asoe and essential properties. For confectioneiy, the 
flour is so delicately white, And it it to digestible and 


the children of the poor, especially in the winttr season, 
when ttey so rarely enjojr the luxury of milk { and the 
cost is not mme than a sixth or seventh of the price ol 
tapioca, if it l>c made at bmne. Few housewives an 
ignorant of the method of oh^ning it by the use d* * 
common h.and grater *, but, for large supplies, it is alto 
made by inuchinciy. 

Such is the patented invention of Grellatt. by which a 
p.<iste of p(it.iio<-s is [ireivirod by boiling, bkiroming. and 
dry ing; or the pulp is boiled, dried, anti reduced to meal 
in a chamber of hot air. The meal passes through a mill 
of two vertical stones, a bolting-cloth, and hollow metal 
columns, and (hence by an endless scrciv, in a doable 
cy linder of tine, the flour licing thus ntised to the dryiiq* 
cnanilier. 

Mealy potatoe.s .are more nutritious than waiy^ because 
the former contain the grcMte^t ((itanlilv of starch. Thus, 
a miero.scope shows a (Kitato to In* almost entirely com¬ 
posed of cells, yy hich arc sometimes fillwl. and som'ctimci, 
contain clusters nt iK'auiiful little oval grains. Now, these 
little grains remain unchanged in cold water, but whel^ 
the water is heated to about llie degree lh.H melts wax, they 
dissolve in it, the whole liecominga jelly, and occupying 
a larger s{kicc th.m it did when in the form of grains. 
When a txUalo is lioiled, each of the cells liecomcs full 
of jellv, and if llierc lx; not a g;reai quantity of starch in 
(he ct'lls, it will not hurst, but if the number of grains, or 
their sire, lx; vety great, llie potato is broken on all sides 
by the ex|Kin$iori of the jelly in the cells, and mfolintst is 
pnaluccd. 

To ensure mealy jrotatoes, jieel them, and put them on 
(he fire in Imilmg water ; when nearly done, drain them, 
put on them .1 dry cloth, cover them ciosi ly, and set them 
near the fire for live minutes. 

in time of frost the only prec.sution is to keep the 
potatoes in a perfectly dark place for some days after the 
thayv has commenced. In Americ.i. where they arc 
sometimes frozen is hard as stones, they rot, if thawed 
in open day, but. f tliawed in darktu ss, they lose very 
little of their natm I colour and piojierties. 

When rqie, the potato has ,in irn{M‘rvious coating of (vr^, 
through whicli water can sran elv pass, and by which, tliere- 
fore, it IS confined wiihin lor months togetlicr, and it is this 
cork layer which enables the potato to keep through the 
winter. 

Wlien brandy is niantirartmed from ^atoes, there 
conics over along with it, in the first distillation, a qtian* 
tity of third spirit, or alcohol, which is known as putatu- 
sp'.rit. When this is ilistilled with oil of vitriol and 
acetate of {lotash, it yiehls |x)(.'i(o-etli('r, which, mixed 
yviih spirits of wine, a(.(|iiircs the odour and flavour of 
the jaryonellt /var, rmplnycd tiy confectioners to flavour 
Iraricy-sugar, and thus make pear-drops. 

Various interesting experiments have been ma«le for 
growing this root, bin we must fic content with giving the 
best modes of tre.atni( nt The following method in light 
.soil and warm situations will aiimly n-pay the trouble: 
this plan is practiM.-d in Lancasliiie, iJevonshire. and 
many parts of Ireland, and is teimed the “lary-lxid" 
planting; it is performed as follows; —Mark out th« 
ground, four fc<‘t and n half for the licds, and two feet for 
the alleys ; then remove alKJtit four inches of the nurfacc 
of the beds into the alleys, afterwards digging the bed*: 
and if the soil is not in good heart, manure must be tulded 
under the potatoes if at all heavy, but if Very light place 
it above them. Ily putting manure under early peflatoes 
on strong soil, it acts as drainage. The sets, which should 
be good-sized potatoes of the Ash-leaved Kidney, ICarly 
Frame, Fox’s .Seedling, or any other dwarf-growing carlv 
kind, must then be planted about eight inches apart aU 
over the surface, placing them carc^ulfy with their crown- 
eyes upwards. As the plants appear upon the surfocei E 
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Tbc following potatoes are recommended; their order 
of succession being taken as a guide to their respective 
merits (l) Ash-kaved Kidnev, very early, prolinc, and 
fine flavoured; (2) Laptone Kidney ; (3) Hukes; (4) 
Hoiticrry Kidney ; ($) iiroad-lcavcd, an excellent white, 
dry potato; (6) Lancashire Pink-cyed, a mealy, good¬ 
keeping kind, and very profitable. 


, HOUSEHOLD CHKMI.STRY.—XI. 

ON Dl.SINCKtTINC St'ltSTANCES, AM< »oW 'lo USE THEM. 

(CvHtiHUai from /. iW-j ) 

Tiik .nddilion of a few drops of strong sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitiiol) on the end of a stick or piece ot glass rod to a 
small ({ii.intity of chlorate of potash .ind loaf-sugar, {k>w- 
dcred and mixed together, is an agreeable way of destroy¬ 
ing uiiplciisant odours; a disinfecting gas, a compound 
of chluririe with oxygen, being evolved. Care must be 
taken in using this means of disinfecting rooms that only 
a simall quantity of the chlorate of potash and sugar arc 
used ; and also, that they are powdered separately, and 
afterwards mixed with the feather of a quill-i;cnon asliect 
of white paper. If rubbed togetlier in a mort.tr, the mix¬ 
ture of these substances would be found lo cxplotle. Care 
must also l>c taken, in cnipIo\ing the sulphuric acid, that 
none of that liquid is spilt, otherwise holes may l>c burnt 
in the clothes of the |iersuri using it, or the carpet and 
furniture of the room injured. 

In all cases where clilorinc is employed to purify the 
atmosphere of a sick-room while the patient is in it, grc.it 
nttenlnm must be paid that too much of this g.is be not 
suffered to cscapt; into the aiiarimi-nt ; for, although 
rlilurine, when juesent in a sm.ill amount, produces a 
peculiar freshness of the ait, and tenders it more ple.i>.int 
to respire, yet, when it is in excess, it produces cough 
and irritation of the lungs. 

1‘erliaps the most convenient w.tyof employing chlorine 
under these circumslanrcs, is to keen ready some moist 
chloride of lime in a wule-mouthed, .stoppered bottle. 
When the atmosphere of the room roqiiiies purifying, the 
stopper is withdrawn, and chlorine ga.s given out into tlic 
atmosphere ; at the saini* time, any carbonic acid gas that 
may l)e present is ubsorU'd by tlie lime. As simn as all 
unpleasant odours arc destroyed, and the air of the sick¬ 
room is sufficiently piirilied, the stop|)er tn.iv be replaced, 
and the buttle retained in readiness tor futiiie use. 

Condy’s I’alcnt Fluid - .1 valuable di.sinfcctant for 
domestic use, and uhicb may be emplo>cd with safety 
in sick-rooms is a sohitiun of the pcrin.inganate of 
pot.tsh. This fluid acts very r.tpidly r»n sulphuretted 
Hydrogen or on any organic matter th.u may lie present 
in the atmosphere, by supplying them with oxygen, and 
converting them into harmless com]iounds. When this 
solution is used, it should be pouretl into flat shallow 
gl.iss or e-irthenwarc vessels, and cxposeil in the apart¬ 
ment the air of which we wish to purify. The fluid 
whieh, when first poured out, is of an intense crimson 
colour, after a certain tune, the duration of which will 
dcpc'ml on the impurity in the atmosphere, gr.vdually 
de|>osiis a dark precipit.ite of the oxide of manganese, and 
becomes colourless. When tins hap|H*ns, the fluid thus 
changed should be thrown away, and the vessels supplied 
with fresh. If preferred, Condy's patent fluid may be used 
lor me purpose, largely diluted vviih w.itcr. Two kinds 
of t ondy's fluid arc tmmufactured, the cheapest being 
of a green colour, h is prcpaied expressly for large eextrse 
operations, such as disinfecting sewers, cleansing drains, 
&c., one gaUivn ot this fluid, when diluted with water, 
making two hundred gallons of disinfecting liquid. The 
other Kind, known as Condy’s patent fluid (crimson) is 
much stronger and purer than the preceding, and is 
tltcieforc adapted for use in Ivouscboia purposes, and in 


dairies, farms, places where hwses or cattle arft Inept, &e; t 
also for purifyii^ the air in sick-rooms, bispttals, work¬ 
shops, schools, and other places where the atmoMhete 
becomes impure.. For these purposes this fluid will bear 
diluting with froin two to three hundred gallons of water , 
before being used. It may be used for numerous other 
purposes. When cisterns and water-butts become foul, 
and coated with CTcen confervoid growths, they may be 
re.'idily cleansed bv introducing a sufficient quantity of 
this fluid. It will then be found that as soon as 4 he 
green matters come in contact with the fluid, they at once 
shrivel up and are destroyed, while the water is purified 
and rendered fit for drinking. For the same reason it is 
very useful for cleaning bottles, winc-casks, beer-barrets, 
pickling'tiibs, dairy utensds, &c. W'hen Condy’s flu^ 

IS exposed in a newly-painted house, it will be found to 
counteract the unpleasant smell of the fresh paint. U 
also serves to remove odours from fustians, flannels, new 
boots and shoes, &c. 

Powdered charcoal, from its valuable disinfecting 
properties, may also, with advantage, be exposed to the 
atmosphere of a sick-room. It acts by absorbing into its 
pores all oifcnsive and poisonous gases that may be present 
in the air. For this puiiKisc the powdered charcoal should 
be newly made, and placed in a thin layer on wuorien 
trays about the apartment. The charcoal employed 
should be (vcrfcctly dry ; for if moist, 11 will not act until 
all the water it contains is perfectly saturated with air. 
As soon as the pores of the ch.ircoal have absorbed all 
the gas of which it is c.'ipablc, it ceases to act as a dis¬ 
infectant, and should be renewed, and fresh charcoal put 
in its place. When the charco.tl powder which has thus 
lost its power of absorption is ex(>osed to heat, it gives olT 
the {Kiisunuus gases it Inks absorbed, and .sgain becomes 
tit for use. Clothes having an orfensive smell will lose it 
after being sbiit up fur a short time in a trunk with 
powdereti charcoal. 

The diiinfecting powei of < h.ircoal is such, that the . 
most impure air may Ik' reiuh rcil fresh by being caused 
to pass through this siilistance. en< loscd between two 
iavci's of wire gauze. Rcspirator.s for en'.'cring the mouth, 
when entering infected pLiccs, have been constructed on 
the same principle. 

I’hreiiic, or c.irbolic acid, is an excellent disinfecting 
agent, but owing to its peculiar smell, which resembles 
vvtHxl smoke. It IS chiefly cmplovcd to keep the atinosphcie 
of stables, cow-huuscs, and other oiit-buildings in a 
healthy condition. 


JET. 

Tins substance is a variety of coal used in England 
for the manufacture of mourning jewellery and other 
ornaments; it is much blacker, tougher, and harder 
than the ordinary canncl coal, and has a considerable 
lustre when polished Its hardness is 1*5, and specific 
gnivity 1*3, and it has a conchoidal fracture. Jet is found 
in detached pieces in clay on the coast of Yorkshire, near 
Whitby, and on the liallir co.vst (where it is called blaclrfl* 
amberi, m the forest of Ardennes, and in the Pyrenees. 
UrcMt quantities of the manufactured jet arc sold in Spain 
and Turkey. This substance is the ga^ates known to 
Pltny^ Theophrastus, and other ancient authn^, and took 
its name from the river Cl.agus, in .Syria, where in ancient 
times it was found; the English name also is a corruption 
from the same word. In manufacturing this matenal it 
requires to be frequently moistened with water, for if it be 
allowed to get hot by the friction tfl' the cutting or polishing 
wheel, it flies into pieces. It is polished with tnpqli ana 
oil; the final polish being given by Um hand, with diy 
ttipoli powder. 
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FOIHT LACE WORK,—XV, 

IH^IQH fOft A MMMT UCB COtLAK. 

Trace tho deti|^ in txmupamit cloth, campleting the 
tAwle of die flower at the hack to form the centre of the 
collar. Reverie the transparent clodi over tte colour^ 
deaign, and trace die other hatf of the collar, so as to 
tom a whole of the two halves. Tack on the bnud in 


aitrii^eiit iniAc% aMdi we described in a fomerpiipefii 
At oraer timet the mimsiaflaine, and then ekcciiei and 
there are three parocuiar foinis of this diseasei emdi is 
called, in strict medical kimnage, sitmmtitit. The flrst 
fonn aflects the little fotticlM or gknds of the ttoeth, 
I and on examining the chiht you find a little fkver ot 
freifulAcss, the mouth is hot dry, and the gums and 
middle of the mouth are covmed over with little Uaddet^ 
I which burst, and leave IHlle uleert t fresh bladders 


it filled m wiA Tkrfmt, which is worked thuswrier, and a little thubarb and tola (two or three g^at 
f l»y u “"T *1* thread straight back of each) should be given every night, sad a little fluid 

»*«» wb the ranu of the loopa Next row, make magnesia in the morning if no improvement is observabit^ 
aaothw swes w ioi^ taking a tig^t hutton<hole sUtch whust the mouth should be reputedly washed out with 
eAw**® the JP^t of every loop in the row before, and the following lotion. It is very pteasaiit, and no harm 
thread Thus all arc bound togeUier is done If it be swallowed:—Cnlorate of potash^ one 
antay. Tm leaf mb side of this flower is filled up with drachm ; honey, half an ounce j hyposulphite of sods, 
dt Grecfiu. Three tight button4iole jtitchM and one scruple t water to make up four ounces. Give a 
a deep open loop alternately teatpoonful or two sevenff 

is tlm way to work thia For times a day to the ddld 

^w^^i^row.^th^^tton- and^to^ the 

flosmr is iHed up with antcads raoidlv.^ The sums 


flosmr is tilled up with /ens/ 
Turftu. The luvesareall 
worked alike. Fine linen 
lace braid, with or without 
a bede in the centre, should 
be used for this work. It 
will cost about twopence per 
yard Some persons prefer 
to use cotton braid and in* 
ferior thread a> economy in 
working point lace. But it 
is a mistake; cotton braid 
seldom washes wclKand used 
in conjunction wiin a linen 
thread, it it 'Almost sure 
to shrink. But if carefully 
ami neatly done, with fine 
materials, point lace articles 
are beautiful and durable. 



BASKST or SItSU. rUIWKK)i.'-/'djr< as<*- 


spreads rapidly. The jpims 
are swollen, discoloured and 
tendw. In these caace th« 
medical man should be eon> 
suited because the child's 
health wants special atten* 
tion; as also In the third 
form,- which mokes Its ap* 
peitrant^e in the very young 
child who has been pros¬ 
trated by some serious ill* 
ness, as n gangrenous patch 
commencing inside the 
cheek, and rapidly spread* 
ing. Very active measures 
indeed are frequently needed 
to cure this disease, and 
to save life in many casco 
TiiniMA—This consists, 


Having filled ^e flowers and leaves, unite the various | as every one knows, of small white raised patches or 
parts of the braid with butiomhole bars, woric e- ::h a siiccks scattered aliout over the tongue and gums. In 
Ihtle over half the length. Slip the needle back a few the child this utfcction is of no serious import, if U 
stitches, and back again; this prevents the bar twisting; occur in the adult at the end of a long illness, it signifies 
or as a variety, a little loop iiray be made where this stitch that the powers of the system are very much reduced. 


peace or twopence halfpenny per yard, 
finish and neatness to toe appearance o 


I and neatness to the a|4>^ance of the woric. 

THE TOILETTE—XIX. 

THE TKKTM {temHmiull/nm f. eo). 


gives great fungus or mould. The mucous membrane is irritated, and 


the irritation nviy spread into the intestinal canal and pro* 
duce bowel disturbance. If the patches are very numerous 
they may be so closely packed together that they join, and 
so a white, wet, leathery-looking tncmlirane it prowieed 
over the tongue and gums. The treatment is sbniriB: 
mild tonics internally, and astringents locally, are all Ihnt 


DittnUr* of tht Tttth and Gumt^ln the youi^ it | is required. The b^t tonic, say for a child of fi year and 
*r«ere often happens that the gums become disordmed ' a half to two years old, is the following 
UKl unhealthy, and we shall therefore make a few i rhlorate of notash ... ... aoevsio.. 


•Will AIEIfi WC mMAM ■IMWiC » IGW 

Icmad^ upon the cause, and the mode of remedying the 
anectiona of the gums. When the teeth are 


Chlorate of potash. 

Tincture of bark . 

Simple syrup *»• Sai B«e 

Water .. 

A teaspoottful twice a day. 


SOcnUiu, 
jodropa. 
a drachma 
I otmee. 


enairog through, the gums breome inflamed (we have Watw ' i oua 

aheadyspokenof this onderttehead of “Teething,-and A ieast^ul t'lrice a dav 

mast refor the reader to what we have said under that v i”"” . j, . 

hoadL Thim the gum may ulcerate; Utia genet^y mtwtn should Iw repeatewy pnInM ove^ 

' nrisaa finsa disbility, tiiher due to constitutional caases ofa young cfuWwpo tabes the breast afl 

or to im|Mro|for fotod. The gums are peshaps pale, not nursiiq^ wath the following:— 

i a flame d, bat bleed readily, and then ukenite. Mere it Borax • as 9*4 004 loo 

in aece a s a iy to steel wine and cod>liver ml or other Glycerine.. i ouo 

tMioi iaientaliy, and to use some ef the anre siin^ Mia toeether. 


er, and in 
afier each 


loo grama. 
I ounce 
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THE TOILETTE. 


tb* thrash » very bad, the foltowing is preferable at 
the outset of the case 


Hyposulphite soda... 

Water. 


tiograina. 
1 ounce. 


To be used twice or thrice a day, and to be painted over 
diejart affected with a camel'hair. 

This consists of swelling and inflammation 
at that part of the gum which surrounds the fang of the 
tooth, and the formation of an abscess around the latter. 
It may arise from disease of the tooth itself, or from 
inflammation of the covering of the tooth, called the 
periosteum, from cold or othCT causes, or from t^ irri¬ 
tation induced by old and dead stumps in the jaw. The 
symptoms are at first piun. and this is very severe and 
acute if the pulp of the tooth is inflamed; but if it be the 
covering of the tooth only that is involved, it is of a dull 


1%e first is senrvy, and Its aided states} sseoirf, aftir 
lancing the gums; a^ third, after tooth satiadOfflB. la 
the mmor eases, which we have not included the 
above head, and which are esqflaiiied by the genend 
weakness td the person in whom the haeituindmge oecua^ 
all that is needed is the use of an astringent tonsB 
mouth-wa^ and receipts have already been given fat a 
former article for such washes. When the bkeoing occurs 
in those the subject of scurvy, the gums ate ahnm 
spongy, there is great languor and weakness, and mt 
gums are ready at a^ moment to give out blood; aed 
this tendency to effuaion of blood is seen in odter 
o^ans and |»rts of the bod^—for instance, in the sicia, 
giving rise to the formation of darit spou mtd patches^ 
Scurvy arises from wanP of a sumcieney of fiedki 
vegetable food, and it occurs mostly in aaffers who have 
been on a long voyage, and have lutd liale fresh food. 


and aching character, and relieved by pressing upon the [ The treatment is clear—tonics, flesh V^etable diet, and 
tooth. The tooth becomes somewhat loosened in its i the use to the gums of some of the astringent Imions 
socket. Presently all these symptoms increase, and the | already given, ^^)w as to bleeding after lancing the gums, 
gum itself becomes red and tender and swollen, and a It is very seldom that this gives rise to any anxiety; 
pwuliar throbbing sensation is felt in the gum. If the occasionally, in what arc termed “ bleeders,” those wu> 
disease progresses, matter forms^ about the tomb and I are said to have the “ hamiorrhagic diathesis,” the 


distends the gum at one part, forming a swelling, to 
which the term gumboil is applied. Tne swelling may 
burst and discharge matter suddenly, or matter may 
oo» away by little and little from around the neck of the 
tooth, or the gumboil may require to be opened to give 
exit to the matter. When a gumboil is forming, what 
ihali we do ? If it be due to a really bad and decayed 
tmtth, the only thing to be done is to extract the tooth. 
Where there is reason to think the tooth sound, and 
where the sweliing and p;iin are not excessive, we may 
often do much to prevent matters coming to an extremity., 
A leech may be applied to the gum wiwre it is tender, i 


bleeding goes on .ind on, and is stopped with diflkulty. 
Of course, when the bleeding does not stop soon after 
the gums are lanced, and especially in a weakly child, h 
should not be allowed to go on unchecked. It will be 
advisable to have recourse to simple remedies. A little 
alum placed upon the gum may be at first tried; 
perhaps it is as good as an>'thing; cold water is also 
useful i but if the alum do not ctlect the arrest of the 
haemorrhage, a smalt piece of lint may be wetted widi 
tincture of steel, which can be obtained at any chemist's, 
and firccly applied to the bleeding gum. If this do not 
succeed, send for the doctor at once—do not trifle. We 


and the mouth should be b.athed with warm water for a i desire it to ^ understood that we do not call that 
long lime. The person afflicted should sit with a jug of j bleeding excessive which continues for a quarter of an 
hot water by his or her side, and take a mouthful every now hour, or even more, but where the bleeding lasts for an 
and then, hold it in the mouth, and then take a fresh I hour, or stops and then returns with a free now. Lastly, 

llAsI ta»k<aM aaa^ afta.^ aM.a.a.*ta 1 _____ t.*.-... 1. _ ... .... .. .. . .t f.- .1. . . . 


mouthful when the water in the mouth bemns to feel 
eooL A very good pl.m is to soak a piece of a crust of 
bread in hot water, and put it betwixt the cheek and 
the tooth, keeping it there some little time or changing it 
when it becomes uncomfortable. These warm applica¬ 
tions may so far soothe that the swelling and pain go, or 


we have to give some hints how to procei^ in those cases 
in which violent or continuous bikings follow the ex¬ 
traction of a tooth. It IS not often that this is a serious 
matter, but in "bleeders” it may become so. After the 
extraction of a tooth, which of course we do not describe, 
the patient operated upon should go home and bathe the 


if matter is destined to be formed, they hasten its forma- . mouth with a Uttlc warm water, or, if pain continue, a 
t»on; and then, when the matter, as surgeons say, "points," little decoction of poppyheads. The bluing generally 
when the gura feels distended, soft, and looks thinned, as ceases in ten minutes or so after the tooth has been ex- 
If fluid were just beneath it, an opening should l>e made at traded. Occasionally it may go on for a longer time—an 

CWkJSte *rWsa kabKli «« 4^ *W.w . i-.-a ?_____! . it. fa 


once. The best w.ay is to pass the lancet between the 
tooth and the gum, just as the dentist docs before extract¬ 
ing a tooth. The matter finds a better exit by this means 
than if the lancet were fnade to open the gum at any 
other part As the abscess empties itself a simpfo astrin- 

g mt wash (see receipts already given) may be used. 

treat care must be taken for awhile not to catch any 
cold in the tooth. 

BkediHg jfinm the Gums. —A few obeennitions on this 
subject may be of service to the readers of the Housx- 
HOtn Guide. The causes that lead to sponginess of 
the gums arc such as debilitate the system. If the body 
is ni>t properly nourished, the gums wiB share in the 
general "denciency of nutrition, and a soft, pale, and so- 
called spongy state of the gums is one result. Spongy 
gums are also the result of taking mercury in too great 
quantity. Now, spongy gums usually bleed on being 
dean^ or rubbed in any tray; the act of tucku^ alto, 
w fe^wed by more or less bluing, and it is ratm the 
ttet is uken nmice of than the sponginess, atul 
we shaU theraore speak of spoindness tX the gums in 
conneetieo snth bleeding gnmt. Now, there are three 
chief cooditiDna under which bleeding from' the gums 
occurs to Such an extent as to lequiie special .treatment 


hour or so : but if it do not increase, or especially if it 
gradusdly lessens in amount, no trouble nera be taken 
about it. But at the end of an hour, if the bleeding still 
go« on, measures should be taken to check it TTie first 
thing to be done is to use cedd water very fleely, and if 
this do not succeed ice may be substituti^ litue pieces 
being put into the mouth from time to time. Mr. HuIok 
observes that where the patient cannot obtain ice. he or 
she should wash out the mouth with cold branay and 
water, and afterwards a piece of cotton wool soaked in 
brandy should be pressed into the socket whence ihe^ 
tooth has been removed, and the individual should 
quite quiet and recumbent. So long as the bleeding con¬ 
tinues the patient should not go to sleep, as he may vmke 
up with his mouth unknowinipy half filM with blo^ If 
stlU the bleeding goes on, and no dentist can be got at 
readily, the following plan must be at once adopted> 
7^ wound must be cleared from clots of Wood, them a 
(Hece of iwt.in die ftmn of a narrow ^p should be dipped 
in some”" pmhkiride of iron,” enrily got at the dwmistk, 
and pressed firmly, bit fay bit, into m socket, so at to 
form a complele lAng, and then the lint may be pQed ttlfa 
sotliat wim ^ tern ctoM together the nuient can fate 
upon At liat wkk thq opposiag teeth, and so ptees finHy 
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the BiiN|. Some u m o e piece of ceric nay be pnt 
the liat^iad the jawe dbaM upoa it, eo as m keep 
np wcanie. tliis should he left tUl a doctor 

er amtist anivei. If no peichloride of iroa can be m 
at. stfong alum icdution, w spiriu <rf some kind, may oe 
nsed instead. 


DINNER-PARTIES—I. 

f^MGUSH society has been termed a pre-eminently '’dinner* 
giving society.* And certain it is tnat it is esorcially the 
custom in England for fnends to cement thw intimacy 
Iqrpart^ ng m the social meal at each others* houses. 

Despite of being so geiynrally practised, the an of 
‘*dinner*givin]|, in tms country, is far from hariftg attained 
tbe degree of jp^eciion to be expected from tite number 
and wwth of its. votaries. The milUonairt too often 
lacks acquaintances of congenial tastes, and is compelled 
to fUl back on gorgeous profusion to b«tow lustre on his , 
table. On the other hand, a person of more slender means j 
is liable to fall into the error of supposing that his friends i 
do not care to dine at his table, unless he imitates tlie ' 
surroundings of the wealthier classes. It occurs to com* 
paratively few persons that the chief charm of a dinner¬ 
party lies in ease of manner on the part of the host and 
hostess, together with all the arrangements of the enter¬ 
tainment tmng in accordance with the income and the 
natural mode of living of the entertainer. 

The very, circumstance of friends being assembled by 
invitation should guarantee that especial care will be taken 
to provide for completeness in every detail connected 
with the repast; hut licyond this elTort extraordinary 
expenses ana excessive exertions need not l>c made. It is 
not needful that a host should for a few hours appear 
richer and more relincd in his mode i>f living than he 
really is. Such attempts deceive no one, and can only 
has'e for result diminution of self-respect on the part of 
th^retender. 

That a great many persons aim at giving set dinners, 
without particularly caring for the comfort ^ their guests, 
is a melancholy fact often thrust upon one’s observation in 
going through life. Having a sort of notion that dinners 
are a stepping-stone to society, some ficople blindly rush 
into the act, without having taken into consideration 
the conditions under which a successful dinner vsn alone 
be given. It is not the mere fact of feeding ;u 'uaint- 
ances that secures their gooil-will. The food must tie well 
chosen, well cooked, well served, and the company must 
be well selected. When devoid of adequate means to I 
carry these desiderata into cflcct, the better plan is to 
decline such undertakings altogether. if the giving j 
of a dinner be a neccssitv, notwithstanding an unliappy i 
conviction on the part cf the host of his inability to acquit 
himself creditaMy of the task, is there any reason that 
he should give the repast at his own home at all ^ 

la no country in tbe civilised world is the art of dinner- 
giving so well understood as in France. Simplicity, ease, 
and plenty arc as much tbe characterisUcB of French { 
dinners as display, restraint, and {wofusion mark the aver-^ 
-dinner-pj^ies given in England. Broadly speaking, 


ia BO country are so many good dinner* given in private j 
houses on si^ means as in France; and nowhere than ; 
in England are so many bad dinner* of tbe same class | 
tbe result of comparatively boundless expenditure. The 
reason tar our fr^iient failures lies in an Englishman ; 
persisting in receivmg dinner company at home, without; 
aavira proper means at hand to carry out hi* wishes. ! 
The Fiencbmaa avoids tins error, by only attempting that 
which daDy pmctice convinces him he can depend upon ; 
hna well pmortned by those shout him. ! 

‘lae fbihmng directions srill, it is hemed, be found useful 
in preve ntin g some of tbe mors which commonly attead 
itinarr gieing by iaeapecienrod beginner*t 


All invitetioas dipuU be issued a werii or tea day* pn* 
vkMudy, in the joint names of the host and boste**. 

As far as practicalde the guests should be acquainted « 
with each other, and Ukriy to harmonise ia gcM^ con* 
versation. Crotchety pei^le, and people that Itke to absori> 
too much attention, are as a rule to be guarded against 

An equal numbm of fakdiea and gentlemen midd bo 
invited. 

Wlutever the desired number of guests mny b^ the 
invitations should be limited ^ the siie of the dining* 
room table. At least sixteen inches of roMn riiould be 
allotted to each imlividuaL If the table be capaUe of 
extension, sufficient room should be left for the attendsnts 
to past freely round when serving. Several changes ol 
plates, knives, forits, and glaues, should be provided, over 
and above the number of guests invited. 

In laying the cloth, the wants of the diners should be 
first considered, and lastly the decorations. This (dtsfr' 
vation it noteworthy, as there is wnne danger lest m , 
present taste for table decorations should trench u|p> 
pleasantly on the comforts of the guests. Masnw 
groups of fruit and flowers in the centre of a small tatds 
are quite out of place, as are likewise “corner* decora¬ 
tions. Whatever impeacs the movements of the guests 
in helping themseU'ri^ if required to do to, is a drawback 
to enjoyment. 

At a general rule, the decorations ol a dinneT'tablt 
sliould only be slightly miseii, admitting of an unin* 
terrupted view of each other by the assembled guests. 
Flowers in pots and growing vines are no longer in 
favour. They arc considered nt only to decorate a side¬ 
board or side table; and e\'cn in such places they map 
be found in the way, if the sfiace be limited. Fresn 
flowers only should be used to decorate diniter-tafales. 
Artificial flowers are not in good taste, and are never seen 
in private houses where refinement picvails. The taste 
displayed in decorating tables is nevci -io commendable as 
when afqilied to some useful purpouc. And now that ft 
is the custom ti> jilace fruit on the table at the beginning 
of the repast, the effect proiluccd by grouping ftnit is* 
legitimate object of study. Nothing is more appropriate 
than a ccntrc-picce coinjxised of dessert fruit, leaving 
choice flowers to figure in small vases and specimen 
glasses, in diflerent p.nrts of the table, marking nv their 
iwsition the boundary of certain dishes, and breaking a 
line of filaivt and glasses. 

A good supply of water-bottles, salt-cellars, and smaS 
cruet-stands should be placed within easy reach of the 
guests. The fashion of requiring diners to wait tIV 
such condiments are landed by servants is senselcu, 
unless ample attendance of the best kind be provided 
One of the best authorities on dinner-giving says :—“ A 
chief maxim in dining with comfort is to have what you 
want where you want it. It is ruinous to have to waft 
for first one thing and then another, end to have tbn 
little additions brought when what they belong to is hall 
or nearly finished.” It r^uires one servant to every two 
guests, to dispense entirely with self-serving. At the 
same time, it is a mark of iil-matmcrs fur a guest to 
be constantly asking for things to he passed to mm, or- 
to reach them from any distance. I^cast oi alt must be, 
under any emergency, rise and hc^p himaclt 

The table-clc^ is now almost invariably left on the 
table for dessert This plan saves a great deal vf trouUe, 
and on that account is to la; commended. Whenever 
it is intended that the cloth stialt remain for dessert, 
white damask slips, of the tame pattern as the table- 
doth, should be laid along tbe sides and at the ends 
of the tdde. The slips should be a width to be 
easily removed without displacing any articles placed 
on the table for dessert. Table-napkins are, of coarM, 
indi^ientaMe. If the company expected is at ail nume* 
rofs. tbe name of each gue^ {Mainly written on a ttsA er 
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nMlI ifheet of note-paper, ihotild be laid on the fable- 
napUn that marka toe vicitor't place. When this arrange- 
• aient is observed, very little guidance to their places is 
needed on the part of the hostess. * 

The question of lighting the table is very important, 
and should be studied beforehand. A dining-room chan¬ 
delier sMdom suffices to give sufficient light lor a festive 
occasion, and raiuircs to Iw supplemented by other 
means. Bnmchca candclaijra, containing wax candles, 
am the most suitable, and lamp arc the least conve¬ 
nient. In the ab;>cn<.e of candelabra, rather than place 
a large lamp on the tabic, where it is certain to inter¬ 
fere with the view of the guests, several candlesticks, 
Judiciously placed among the ornaments and at the 
comers of the table, poducc a more pleasing effccL 
Small, plain glass candlesticks, such as arc sometimes 
used for lighting a puinoforte, are in good taste at an 
unpretending dinner, where glass .and not silver is the 
principal feature in the service. The c.andle ornaments 
should either be of plain glass, to corresixmd with the 
candlesticks, or very small wreaths of .artificial flowers 
may be used. Lamps arc very useful for lighting the ! 
mantelpieces and sidclmards of a dining-room, where they i 
aid in producing a generally diffused light, so desirable' 
at a dinner-party. 

^ Different coloured wine-glasses, denoting the various 
kinds of wine to be served at a dinner, are much in 
use, but arc by no means indispensable. Carried to 
excess, the contrast of showy colours is rather vulgar-1 
looking than not, and is more suggestive of a railway' 
refreshment-room than the quiet taste that should regu-: 
late such matters in a private house. The distinct shape . 
of the wine-glasses should bo sufficient to prevent con¬ 
fusion in their use. No one, for instance, would think . 
trf pouring sherry into a champagne glass, or vicr versA. \ 
Some pople consider that tinted glass, green or red, is ' 
favourable to the cnjoyincnt of certain light wines; but, ' 
as the aroma of the wine itself is the principal punt to, 
consider, the colour of the glass is of small moment.! 
Scrupulous order in the arrangement of the table, and ; 
die (K'lfcct brilliancy which results from c.arcful cleaning ,! 
are of far greater importance. The latter efforts c.annot i 
be disposed with without marring the best endeavours i 
to achieve success in laying a cloth. I'Icnty of knives,, 
forks, and spurns should he within reach ui the guests' | 
hands, and an unlimited supply should be on the side- i 
board, to replace those removed. On sputial occasions it \ 
it better to put aside one's choice dinner-service, if limited ; 
in the requisite number of articles, and to hire ample ! 
quantities of plates, dishes, &c., of a uniform pattern, j 
even although the hirctl service may be of a commoner 1 
description. Nothing so seriously retards the progress' 
of a dinner as for the courses to have to be kep back ! 
whilst plates and dishes, already used, are being »-nshrd j 
and sorted, to reappar at the table. It is not only bad j 
management to suffer this delay, but bad economy, and 
freoucntly causes a fhilure in what would otherwise be a 
well-cooked and promptly-served repast, in some un¬ 
pretending ptabbshmems the plan is adopAd of having, 
only two kinds of dinne*-service—the common blue 
willow or other easiljr obtained and well-knonai pattern 
for daily uw, and plam white chm.i for speial occasions, 
on the principle tW plenty of each can be used and 
leplaccd at all times, at little cost and trouble. 

Small decanters (pints) of sherry should he placed at 
intervals on the dinner-table, without stoppers. Decanter- 
•tiads arc not neccssarv, and are only in the way. Wine- 
ooolert are also out of date on a dinner-table. Vegetables 
tare now never serv^ excep from the sideboard, at any 
enc^ strictly family dinners. It saves a great deal of 
trouble to have vegetable-disbcs whh two or three com¬ 
partments, each containing a dlffinem vegetable. Mott 
pecqtle like pten^ of vegetablea, and when served singly. 


tbey aie apt to be oflered too Into far a Msfia m L R 
oflferedat^ « 

Tlie sidtjea of ordering and serving ffinaeralnfSH'^ 
must be reserved for anotlm artidi^ 


CELLAR MANAGEMENT. 

II. 

Casts and Bottles .—When wine has to be put Into 
new cask, it will be necessary that the latter soould first 
undergo some peparation. The cask should first be wdl 
washed out witn cold water ; hot brine, of the strengUi of 
one pound of salt to sixty [mltons water, should diea be 
poured info it; it should beounged up, well shaken and* 
rolled round, and allowed to stand till cold; the brine 
should then be let out and some heated wine poured in, 
and the cask again well shaken. When a cask has been 
emptied, it should, for its proper preservation, and to 
prevent the contraction of any bad taste or smell, have a 
brimstone match burnt in it; it should then be quickly 
and tightly bunged up, and be laid aside in a cool but 
place. When a brimstone match is used, it should be 
bung by a crooked wire from the bung-hole, and allowed 
to burn as long as it will do so. It is always necessary to 
be careful that it does not fall into the cask. Beiorc 
racking wines, sulphuring the cask in this manner is 
gcncr-olty resorted to, as it tends to check any after 
tendency in the wine to fermentation. If, immediately on 
its introduction, the lighted match is extinguished, it is a 
sign that the cask is unsound, and unfit for use. When 
tainted or mouldy, casks should first be washed and welt 
cleaned with lime and water ; afterwards with very dilute 
sulphuric acid; and, lastly, with boiling water only. 

fur most descriptions ut wine, new bottles are better 
than old, since they afford greater certainty of cleanliness; 
but fur port, which deposits much sediment, old ones arc 
to Ik- preferred. New Iwtiles, being perfectly smooth 
within, afl'ord insufficient means of attachment for the lees 
or crust, which is consectucnlly liable tosrisc and float; 
if, therefore, it is necessary to fill such with port, it is well 
first to clean and scr.Uch them with fine gravel, to make 
the crust hold better. Bottles arc most readily clcsui^ 
immediately afler they have bt-cn emptied. Sm.all gravel- 
stones arc better than shot for cleaning bottles; for shot 
not unfrcqucntly remain wedged in the bottom of the 
bottle, ami being aflerwards dissolved by the acid of the 
wine, render it poisonous. If bottles arc found to have 
contracted a musty smell, they should lie washed fu^- 
gau-d with sulphur, and then washed again, iionles 
should be cleaned at least twenty-four hours before they 
•arc filled, th.it they m.ay have time to become thtMoughly 
dry. Absolute riennitness in bottles is essential. 

RaciiHf '.—Wines arc racked from one cask to another 
for two reasons. This process serves to clarify the winev 
and also to check the tendency to fennentatian, by Icaviiig 
the greater proportion of the fermentive prineij^ or 
yeast, with the Ices in the original cask. It is not usual 
to rack strong wines till thev have stood for a year or 
eighteen months upon the lees, in order that a slosr a 
fermentation may go on: but light wines are racked 
towards the end of the February after they are 
The best time for racking is in dry, cold we.ather{ since 
when the weather is damp and close, and aoutherfy wU^ 
prevaiLthe wine is apt to be turbid. If wine is ^nd to 
be fermenting, it is usual to rack it off as soon as pneti* 
cable—the cask to which it is transfisied being first 
sulphured as above described. For checking fig in e iita thio, 
a little wjpe, just aufficient to cover the bottom, is gene¬ 
rally put mto the cask before the match is bunniM Hre 
action of the burning salphsir is to generate sulphmous 
add gas, which destroys or aentra&s the amwe fer 
mentivepriacipieoftbewiae. OossulphariiigIsgeaeraRr 
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ciMaghtoMopfotBeiiaiUQiii btttifn^^Uieopcntioiican Mttention b this (evftecl, thia from «ny ottier anna. M 
be footed, im the wine again lacked oS Sidphorii^c a p(^t of true econniiw, cheap and loleriar corln akoithl 
ie tbe gaaecal pnctiob but aome penon* imai^ that tt never be bought, no coika ahould be ueed that one 
P^mnni«;atg« « peouttw taste to the wine. A tastelen not round, well cut, aeond, Aeaible, free from bbiiek- 
aubstitute for it » eoljidute of potash, which may be used ness, and perfectly new. Cork is the bark of a tree {tbo 
in the proportion of one drachm to a pipe of wine. In ^unvtu smier), common in tlie smith of Europe, and 
racking, the wine should be exposed to the air as litHe as ' more oanicularly in Spain. The bark is taken off In 
practicable, and the use of a s^'phmi is to be preferred to \ large sneets, and expoew to the action of hre to render fr 
^asriag off by the ordinary up or faucet. If cither of more compact and impervious, hence the blackness wMdl 
Ine Utiw is used, the operation should be performed at we sonietinies soe on the sides of corks ; these charred 
ipiicldY as possible. portions have lost their ebistictiy, and In the best corka 

fimu^.—Wtnet cannot always be rendered perfectly i are wholly cut away; any which exhibit it should be re* 
ctrar by racking alone, and various subsunccs are intro* i jected. 

duced for the purpose of clarifying thciw; isinglass, white If the corks are to be waxed—which is desinble with 
wof egg, serum of blood, siaith, nee, or gum, will answer ! all those wines which do not, like champagne, require to 
this end; those commonly used are isinglass for white be wired down—any pomon of them which remaim above 
wines, and whites, of eggs for red ; while strong wines, the neck of the bottle should be cut off, and the whole of 
which are harsh ‘from excess of tannin, are oAen best the top should be well covered with wax; this anssrere 
fined with a little sheep's or bullock's blood. (lie double puqwse of making the cork more coaiplete|tf 

For fining white wine, isinglass should be dissolved in .air-tighl, and of protecting it front the attacks of inwets, 
a small quantity of the wine made lukcw.-inn, and this, Keceipts (or making good wax for this puqwse wit) te 
when quite dissolved, should be strained through linen, found in a former volume of the llousKHOtJt) GUIOT 
More wine should then be mixed with it, and the whole (vol. ii., p. 29). 

well beaten up with a whisk of twigs. This mixture During bottling, the wine should be as little expotwd aa 
must be allowed to become cold, when it will fonn a jelly, possible. The air must, of course, be admitted to the 
which must be again beaten up with cold wine, and then c.ask, or the wine would not (low; but on some parts of the 
[wured into the cask. Continent tlic following expedient is adopted to prevent 

For fining red, draw out a few quarts of wine, and bc.at the wine .-uid air coming in contact: —a little olive nil it 
up the whites of newdaid eggs in a part of it, in the pro> poured on the surface of tlie wine, and this forms n com* 

portion of a pint of wine and two rggs to every ten pletc protection to ib 

gallons to be fined. Four (his iiiio the cask, .tnd well stir ll^rw.r.—The rcm0v.1l of wines is frequently 

up the whole with a stick ; then pour in the remainder of attended with danger, cs|K*cKilly to the more dcUcato 

the wine, and replace the bung. kinds, and these should nut l>c attcmptoit to be renmved 

The quantity of fining to l>e used must, however, to in citner very cold or very hot weather. Hut this is not 
some extent depend upon the quality of the wine ; in material with all wines, and some of the strong and hardy 
fining port, ton much fining matter must not be used, or wines of the South arc even better for heat or agitation, 
there will be d.inger of spoiling Uic colour, which an cx* and madeir.i is considered to be Impto' iKt by a voyiq^e to 
cess of albumen would carry to the bottom. Kcd wines ' the East or West Indies. Wines |n I vatic, which deposit 
may be bottled a wxck or ten days after cLinfying, but much sediment «r crusty arc better iccantod bcftire re* 
sherries shoult^ stand for some wcelu. Four millmns and ; moval, as the ’cipiution does not then mix with the 
a half of eggs are said to be anau<illy used in Paris for liquid portion. Wine in the wood is also better if racked 
fining wine. 1 off licforc being moved. 

Botllin,^. -Vi\nc should never be bottled till it is ! All except sp.\rkling wines ought to be de* 

perfectly clear, and if, after fining, it is found, as will ' canted before they arc druntc, and hi order that the flavour 
sometimes be tlie case, not to have become so, it is better may lx; fully evolved and developed, they should be de- 
again to rack it off, and to allow it three or four d.«vs* rest canted two or ihrp: hours Ixsfore required fur use. Thia 
before putting it into the bottles. For bottling w les in operation is one which should lx* (icrfonned with much 
large cellars, various ingenious .ipniiances arc in but care ; the sediment should not lie disturbed, and the wine 
those can scarcely be cxpi'Cfed to be provided in ordinary should not Ik: inode to froth in the decanter. Few persons 
private cellars. All that is re<iily neccssiuy is a shallow possess a hand steady enough to decant wine with sufii* 
tub, to stand under the c.tsk, and a bottling tap, which is | cient firmness, and to sto)« at the pret ise moment, without 
provided with a long noizle to convey the wine to the , some nu-chanical assistance, ana various sinmle appli- 
bqttic. The bottle (which should have li^n rinsed out .inccs have Ix'on invented for the pur)K)He. To prevent 
with a little wine, but not with brandyl should be placed gurgling and disturbance in the wine, some persons alsd 
under Uie tap in a sloping position —which wdl cause \ insert a curved glass tube into the (Kittle, to supply aif 
least disturbance and froth in the wine — and the wins while the wine is licmg jiourctl, .is well as a gJ.iss funiitd 
allowed to flow in to within a little less than two inebei . with a curved bottom, to lead the wine quietly down tlto 
of the top of the neck, so that a clear half inch of space ' side tif the decanter, instead of allowing it to plunge 
may remain between the wine and the cork. For corking, violently down into the centre. 

^ various n^hines arc used in the wine trade, but in pri- Dneastt of Wine. —Acidity is a form of disease to 
vate families all that is required is a “grip” for com- which strong wines arc liut little iulilc ; but light and 
pressing the corks, and a wooden mallet with which to thin wines arc more ex)Kiscd to it. It results from tor* 
drive them into the bottles. The corks should be simply mentation lx;ing ctmed on to what is called tim mcetoui 
dipped in wine, but should not be snaked in H, as soaking stage, and from acetic acid being thus formed. We have 
causes them to swell before being put into the bottles, j above spoken of all tlie precautions by which such exces* 
and subsequently to contract, and not therefore to remain, i sivc fermenution should be guardetf against ( vdiere it 
as diey should do, petfie^y tight. The corks should be ’ does, in spite of such precautions, occur, it cannot be 
to huge as to be forced in with difficulty, and should be : stopped in its later stages, and the only plan is then to 
wdl dri ven down into the necks of the bottles. Good | neutralise or destroy the acid tornunL I.ead was formerly 
boriciiHC I* absolutely essential to the proper preserviuion ' used for this pur(K>se, but it is now no longer employed, on 
of enno in bottl^ and it » a point in which amateur account of its poiMinous nature. Alkalies - -such as sods 
bontors. especially of the fenuie sex, are iM to toil; we or pousb—may be used ; but they give a (tisajmmable 
boitove that more lioiiie.4nade wines ore spoitt through in* taste to the wine. Chalk or lime is bttter and simr. and 
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may Always be employed } egg oyster shdis, Qsed by 
seme persons, are but diflerent forms of chalk. 

^ Prtcktd wine is that in which the acetous fermentation 
has merely b^un, and this may be cured by checking the 
fermentation by nning, racking, and sulphurine, as de¬ 
scribed above; and the acidity may be removed by adding 
bitif an ounce of tartarised spirits of wine to each bottle. 
Wine whicb remains turbid is always in danger of this fer> 
mentation, and hneness is not merely a quality desirable 
to please me eye, but is essential to the safety of the wine. 

MiutUncss^ which results from unsound casks or corks, 
cannot altogether be removed; but it can to some extent 
be diminished by exposing the wine affected to carbonic 
acid gas. 

Rcipituts is a disease to which white wines are more 
especially subject, and when it occurs a ciuantity of stringy 
matter is found floating in the wine. It is desirable to 
precipitate this substance with isinglass, and to rack the 
wine off; a little unnin will frc{{uentiy help to precipitate 
the ropy matter. 

The Leni^lh of Time necessary f<pr Maturing vasiaus 
Wines.—'io suppose tliat great age in wine necessarily 
implies great excellence by no means holds good : some 
kinds of wine as much demand to be drunk soon alter 
they arc made as others do to be kept for a grc.it number 
of years. In all wines certain chemical changes have to 
take place before they are tit for drinking; all require 
more or less time to bring them to perfection ; a longer or 
shorter time rliqises while they remain in that state - - and 
afterwards they all deteriorate with greater or less rapidity. 
The chemical changes necessary for the maturing of wine 
go on most rapidly in the cask, and the same process goes 
on afterwards in the bottles, bui more slowly; wine will, 
therefore, keep longer in perfection m buttle than in ttic 
wood; but to the projier development of hardy wines 
bottling is by no means essential. Acconling to .Mulder, 
port and sherry' arc stronger and liettcr flavoured if drunk 
•t once from the cask. 

As a rule, while wines arc fit to be bottled and to be 
drunk earlier than red, and most of the French wines - ,is 
champagne and burgundv—are shortdived as comnared 
with the stronger wines of the South. The more delicate 
burgundies arc fit for bottling at the end of a year, ami 
arrive at perfection in two. Champagnes generally should 
be bottled early, and will be in fierfcction in three yc,ir.s ; 
but some of the best qualities of this wine will continue 
to improve for ton, or even for a gre.iter number of years; 
the still champagnes last longer than the sparkling. 
Rhenish wine is long-lived. And dein.-inds much time in 
the wood ; the licst nock is said to take iweniy years to 
reach maturity, and wilt keep for four times that period. 
Garct may bo kept seven years in the cask, and will 
remain in perfection for a much longer space in bottle. 
Port, chiefly on account of the large quantity of brandy 
with which it is fortified, requires many years' keeping, 
and frequently before the brandy is thoroughly mellow^ 
the wine loses iu colour .is well as its strength and true 
vinous characteristics, and becomes tawny. Ports vary 
much, and their fitness for bottling and drinking is best 
proved by trial. Port is an exceedingly hardy wme, and 
may be Impt without iniury In cellars immediacy beneath 
the London streets—which would ruin the more delicate 
kinds of wine. Sherry, madeira, and similar dry wines 
of the South are also hardy and longdived, and demand 
a wanu temperature to bring them to perfection. As a 
general rule, strong and sweet wines should be kept for 
a long period, and thin and Iwisk wines should be wnk 
quickly. 

GemtrmI Remarks.—We believe that in the foregoing 
remarks we have embodieil all the information roost 
necessary for the proper management of the cellar, and it 
only remains for us to point out the necessity for general 
ottkr and tegtdarity. To this end, it » well tW all 


bint and cadn should he nitnAwiedt obA fliBt A bodk. 
should be kept in which all the operatioiis taf the ceBar 
may be entered. As a perfect safeguard iyiinattitiifakwl| 
a paper label, stuck in the hollow a» the bottom at. oanh 
beme, is also a plan to be recommended. 


SALT. 

Common salt, that used for culinary imrpoaes, in a pur? 
state is a compound of 39*4 parts of the meui sodium, 
and 6o'6 parts of chlorine; tnit as ordinarily met srith, 
it contains small portions of the chlorides of calcium 
and roagnettum 4 nd of the sulphate of lime. When 
exposed to heat, salt produce! a crackling nqise, which ia * 
due to the exp^ion of iu particles, and at a high terope* 
raturc it volaulises. It is to this that tjie clearness with 
which a fire burnt, on whicb some salt has been thrown, 

IS to be attributed. 

Table-salt is obuined by the evaporation of water from 
brine springs. To obtain the salt, the salt water is 
pumped into large evaporating pans, made of iron plates 
set in brickwork. I'hcse pans arc often as large as 
seventy feet long, by twenty-five feet in width, and have a 
depth of one foot and a half. 'I'hcy are heated by several 
fumficea situated beneath them. W'ben these pans are 
filled with brine, and the water evaporated, the salt 
becomes deposited at the bottom of the pan, from which 
It is raked by men towards the sides. The salt is then 
removed, and placed in wooden boxes, perforated with 
holes to allow the liquid brine to drain from the solid salt. 
When solid, the blocks of salt are removed and dried. 

It IS found that the ch.aracier of the salt varies in fine¬ 
ness, according to the |>art of the pan from which it is 
removed. When taken from the hottest p,-»t of the pan, 
which is that part nearest to the furnaces, it i.s found lobe 
of finer gram than that produced by any other part. This 
kind of salt is used for the table, as when crushed the 
powder is finer than that produced from the other varie¬ 
ties. In the middle of the pan, salt of a (parser grain is 
deposited--this is the ortlmary salt—while at the other 
end it is deposited in crystals, which are known as bay- 
salu lltc larger grain salt, that which combines the pro¬ 
perties of h.udne$s. compactness, and perfection of 
crystals, is best adapted for the purpose of preserving fish 
.ind other provisions, because it will remain longer between 
the dilferent layers, or will be very gradually dtstolvcd by 
the fluids th.'it exude from the provisions. 

In the case of bay-salt, the salt, when deposited, is not 
put into wooden boxes, like the fine and ordinaiy kind, 
mt is deposited in coarse baskets, in which it is allowed 
to drain, and then dried. 

During the boiling down of the brine in the pan, it ia 
founu that a film of crystallised salt is apt to form on the 
surface of the liquid and interfere with its evaporation; 
this is prevented by the addition of a small quantity of 
resin. 

Salt is also obtained from mines, and is then known aa 
rock-salt. Although occasionally met with white and 
transparent, it is usually of a red at yellow cokrar. In • 
some cases it has a purple, green, or blue tinn. Rock- 
salt is rarely found in a state of purity, and generally 
contains clay, oxide of iron, and sulphate of lime. Some¬ 
times bitununotts matters are found in it, and also the 
chlorides of magnesium, calcium, and poUssium. Occa¬ 
sionally Shells and the remains of insects and infosoria 
are found in it, and give rock-salt its peculiar red or green 
ctdour. Rock-salt is never used for lias table ; it is son» 
times employed to (dace in sutdes, for the use of horsea. 

Salt, a^n taken with the food, acts aa a tonic, aasA 
tends to md the digestive powers of the stomach, perh qpa 
by incKasmg the sup|dy of gasinc juice; and abo 1^ sup- 
I plying the bik with aot^ asaubng in dm assirntbOton af 
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•Ml mtf partkitt df the food. When Mlt is tsken in 
IsKf* qoufotles, sa, for acsni{de. an oodce and » half in » 
pim 01 wefeer, it acts as an emetic. 

&}t, dissmted in aater, is a popular hoosehold remedy 
for the treatment of spniits ana oniises, and when added 
10 the wat<^ of either a hot, cold, or tqiid bath, it acu as 
a feneral stimulant to the system. 


GARDENING.—XXXIV. 

THK PEA. 

This is a hardy annual, of which there are two kinds, 
dimben and dwarfa Each sort produces pods in 
* pairs, and the seeds are ^he only parts useo, if we 
cscept the sugar pea. of which, being minus the inner 
tougn film, the pgds arc boiled entire while young, that 
is to say, with the seeds or peas in them, the same as 
kidney b^ns. The varieties of the pea are very nume¬ 
rous, the principal of which are, i>f the foriits/, Dilhstone's 
Early Prolific, Daniel O'Rourke, Early Emperor, Early 
Warwick. .Sangster’s No. i, Sutton's Ringleader, and 
Tom Thumb; for a rrtwwrf erf^. Advancer, Bishop’s 
l^mg-poildetl Dwarf, Dickson’s l-avourite, Essex Rival. 
Dwarf Prolific, Excelsior Marrow, Nutting's No, i, and 
Prise-taker; for a eenfra/, t*r Uitt crop. Alliance, Blue 
Scimitar, British Queen, I'rtissian Blue, Champion of 
England, Clim.ax, King of the Marrows, Yorkshire Hero, 
Knuht's Dwarf, Green Marrow, Ne Plus Ultra, V'ciich’s 
Perfection, and Watcrlmi Marrow. 

■These varieties diflfcr from eai h other either in the colour 
of the blossom, height of the stem, nudes of growth, 
hardiness to stand severe weather, or tiavour of the fruit. 
In respect to the time of sowing, much that relates to it 
has bwn observed m the estimate and classification of 
sorts; in other words, the earliest kinds should lie sown 
in Janunrv ; second early, and later sorts twice a month 
to. the cnci of May ; two .sowings of the earliest sorts in ' 
June for a late crop, and two early sons alurut the third 
week in Nov*mlier. It is the practice of many people 
(but a very wrong one in our opinion; to try for an early 
crop by sowing m w.irm situations in December ; and 
after a gre-it <£al of tiouble and anxiety to protect the 
crop from the inclemency of the weather, it mure fre¬ 
quently Imppens that their tiouble, anxiety, and crop arc 
all lost together than otherwise, and thus in the long run 
they are no more forward than those who nevei >w till 
the middle or end of February, The fruit or pr.duce, 
too, of these last is very seldom a we<.*k later than those 
sown in October, and frequently surpasses them in both 
time and prolificness. 

liic only remark that can be here made.^in addition to 
wbai has already been said respecting the time of sowing, 
is that a successive crop of the same sort of {tea should In* 
sown as soon as the preceding appears above ground, ami 
not before; but a later sort and an early sort may be 
sown at the same time, and (be late will come in suc¬ 
cession. The pea will grow on almost any soil, if it lie 
rich and of a good depth. If the ground on which peas 
are sown requires manure, it must be well rotted—for new 
dung does more harm than giuxl-- and the soil for the 
early crops should be very dry; but for manure and laic 
crops a rather moist soil wiU be most suitable. The 
sHuaxion for the early crops should be sheltered and the 
aspect sunny; but for main summer crops the situation 
m^t to be open, and for late crops return to a sheltered, 
sunny border. For early sorts sow on the surface of the 
gnm^ without drasring dri^ in rows three feet apart, 
scattering the peas about six ifiChet broad t draw the soil 
oa both »des ofahe tow upon them with a rake, covering 
them about an inch and a half deep. 

For smitner and main citqM, araw driOs two inches 
deepy and, acconling to the son, from four to six feet 


asunder, and draw the earth over them ia dry weallmr 
three inches duck, but in moitt weathty e two-nitdi layer 
of soil will be enough. , The distance the peas should 
lie in Utc row must mainly depend upon their sise and 
the season. As the early crops appear, the soil mud 
be drawn over them, and as they advance from half an 
inch to three inches high, and when the weather is dry, 
draw the earth to the stems, and continue gradually m 
( bey ascend. 

When the plants have advanced to frotn six to ten 
inches high they must be staked. For this purpose 
branchy sticks must be i^videtL. of such a height as 
the sort may require, that is to say, from three to mne or 
ten feet. In placing these slicks, set them in the ground 
close to the row on both sides, and lean them uightly 
inward. If, in the course of summer, dry weather should 
iK'cur, watering will be necessary', and particularly so if 
the (dants arc in floivcr or the fruit swelling. Early erofis 
are frequently gatlicrvd too soon, or when the peas am 
too young, for the sake of having them at table as smm 
at possible. In all ca^es they ought to be gathered wh^ 
the Jieas arc green and tendci, yet they may be preim 
plump. None should Ik. left to grow old, as that w.wld 




wise tend to shorten their duiation. ' In unlcr to procure 
good seed, sow ns many as you nre likclv to requiie. on 
purpose, and let them stand till (he yiuds arrive at full 
maturity. The period at which ptfoction is attained will 
be indicated by the seed turning brown and (he peat 
li.'irdening, when they m.ny lie taken up for threshing out, 
cleaned, and slored .iw.iy till wanted. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT FISH. 

Kish, when considered with rcfereniT to the nourishment 
which they conttiin, afiprar to rank between animnls and 
vegetables. When fisb is consumed as < be princi|ial article 
of foo<l, birger ou.intiiicH arc required than when meat is 
used, owing to the smaller amount of nourishment it Con< 
(nins. From tl>«. cause, and also Itecause fish is so much 
more e-ssily digested than meat, (otsl is required much 
sooner .ifier a mcid of fish, than when aiiim.'il food is 
taken. Owing to its grqpter digestibility than meal, fish 
IS Ix-iter adapted for invalids, more csfiecially os it does 
not produce feverishness, like meat diet. 

Tnc most digestible kinds of ^sh are those with white 
flc'.h, Stull as the cod, tutlwt, sole, whiting, hoddork, and 
flounder, the flesh of ail tlu'se fiossessing a whitish ap¬ 
pearance. Of the fish just mentioned, the whiting, had¬ 
dock, and flounder arc the easiest of digestion. 

The flesh of fish, when in grtod condition, is always 
fleshy and opaque; when it is of a bluish colour, or 
appe-irs slightl)i transparent after lieing boiled, it proves 
cttlirr that the fish is out of season, or of inferior quality. 

.Sometimes fish has lieen found to cxcrl a poisonous 
actiuri on tiic system, producing head.ulie, giddiness, and 
an eruption on the skin resembling tli,U produced by 
lictng slung with nettles. In some rases, even death has 
liren caused by this means. Although it may be tru<, in 
some cases, (bat the ill effects prrxtuccd by fish may be 
due to the bad condition of health in which (he patient 
happens to lie at the time, yet in most cases it con only 
la; attrilnited to some poisonous prmcipic devetuped in 
the fish. This may lx: due to tneir ixing eaten in a 
MiaMm when the fish is out of health, and therefore unfit 
for food, or It may lx produced by the poisonous nature of 
tlx food on which the fish has lived. 

Oysters, when fresh and in season, are very nutritious i 
when, however, they have a Muitdi appearance, they am 
liable to fxoduce affections of the b<^ls. -Salmon coO' 
tains much nourishment which is due to the oily mdlter 
whhdi hs flesh contains ; and for this reason ibis fish Is 
less suited for invalids thiw those of the white kind. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XL. 
SBCix rtowEKS. 

BtAVnruL mnpf of aitiBcUl flowen mw be made very 
eaiiiy orith ndla of a common kind. Scmie are made 
•impljr of white diella, bud; or pink-tinted ahella, of the 
common kind, ao abundant on many of our Engliah 
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Most of the shell flowers are made by means of a 
cement In the Ar*t 
Melt to a mo* 
consistency t 
quantity of gum tra* 
gacanth and a little 
alum; mix this into 
n thick paste with 
plaster of Paris and 
a small piece of sugar 
of lead. Make a ball 
of this, the shape of 
an orange—tliat is, a 
flattened round—and 
about half or a third 
the size of an orange. 

Let this nearly diy. 

Then take a stiff 
strong wire, long 
enou^ for a flower* 
stem. Wind it round 
with a strip of 


Pvt three togedier in the eemse cf the cennt»MMI 
one over anoAer as dost^ as poeiihle,) to fltmi ^ heaM. 
Place a row round these, also doady,aad so on. fovaftss 
row, eadi sbdl di^dy oveilappiag the other, tffl the 
cement is comfd^y filled, and the flower nnw had. 
The shells are placeo lei^thwise, on end, as shown fat 
Fig. 3. Add some leaves all round the flower, sdifaii 
are to be fixed on at the under part of the cement, coves* 
ing it at the bottom completely. Fig. 4 is a small rqne* 
llie shells that form the rose aNi 
about half an indi 


lentatioo of the rose. 


A ^ 


'» 

iV» 
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With a strip of {men 
tissue paper, huf an 
inch wide. Thrust it 



Fig' »- 


Fig 5. 



Mto the ball of ce* V-.:. 

ment, upon which the 
flower IS to be con* 
ttructed. Place the 
wire, with the cement 
at the top, in a 
tumbler or vase, long 
enough to hold it com¬ 
fortably ; first taking 
a stout card, larger 
than the mouth of 
the bottle or vase, 
with a hole cut in it, 
just of a sitt to ad¬ 
mit the wire stem 
easily, and placing it 
over the tumble: 
this keeps the work 
steady. Set in the 
sbdls according to 
the flower to be re¬ 
presented, and let U 
remain untouched till 
the flower is quite 
dry. Then take a few 
dioit leaves, with the 
stalks cut m and wires removed, and gum them to the 
back of the flower, so that they may project all round 
partially. When a sufficient number of flowers are made, 
take a pretty wicker basket, line it with green tissue paper, 
and fill it with the cement When this 7 s nearly dry, stick 
the flowers in, and place sufficient leaves about them. 
The basket should be so well filled as entirely to conce^ 
tike cement Do not move it until the cement is quite 
dry. The leaves nsed are the ordinary muslin ones, such 
u are employed for bonnets. Fig. i shows the lump of 
cement attached to wire ready for Uw dieU-work. 

T» Dip the shells (Fig. a) into a strong 

mixture of powdered carmine and muid gum. Let them 
dry. They ought to be of one unubcin dcq> crunaon. 
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long. To' make a 
rosebud, choose shdDa 
at least half aa large 
again; fold Uiem» 
over thfl same way in 
the cmitie, and cme 
the succeeding shells 
closely round them; 
also, instead of |flac* 
ing the didls in the 
cement upright, as 
shown in rig. 3, ar> 
range them length¬ 
ways, as shown in 
Fig. i, and put a larj 
rosebud calyx on 
•talk after the ce* 
ment is quite dry. 
The centre of cement 
for a rosebud is very 
much smaller than 
for a rose, not being 
quite a quarter of the 
size. 

For a Ciina After 
the white transparent 
shells are cut in 
pieces, like Fig.’ $, 
the centre being as 
small "ks possible, the 
largest half as large 
again aa the diagranL 
In the centre they are 
arranged as cIok as 
possible. They are 
all upright, and to¬ 
wards the edge in* 
dining to radiauc out¬ 
wards slightly. When 
the cement is quite 
dry, cha^e a small 
camd-hair brush with 
carmine and gum, 
and lightly vari^ate 
the flower here and 
there. 

For a SanmmernkUt 
shape the baO of ee* 
ment like Fig. & Take the same kind of shell as for the 
rose, but rather smaller. Paint them well with a bright 
yellow. Set them into the cement as the rote was set, 
only very much doser t^ether, each one wrapping over 
the other, as dose as it is possiUe to m^ as for 
as the dotted bne fram a to B, in Fig. 6, a even lower 
dowfk 'Set in the rest gradually, more and more open, 
the last two rows radiating outwards a Iktlc Dfo a bnndi 
in carmine, and lightly m^ the tips of the shdu^ togive 
titan an itrwular, jailed appearance. 

The Pemm^Jirmer is set upon a cement foundation, 
rotembUng Fig. y, only laiger. A small piece of fine 
wire covoed with green slUc, mdt as is used for tiie 
making of nuier ana wax flowm 
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: flow^ b placed fat liw 
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mIiMA TIk ManBum imdeof the fine ends iirpor>|betwMOtiiepdraf«lidbi Qoae themovvrJt« AittMh* 
oqptae qnSt Sgrsd bhie, and act in mn lovrs, thirty^ in I wira. Make about e^t of them, and then fiana tlnm 



of a nnall p« (tee Fig. 9), and attach it to fine 
whe, Place round it _ 

Sum tmall tbellt (tee 
Fig. K^t make a row of 


ihete fixed to a largor 
udre^ and edver that 
with paper. Add, lily 
of the valley leaves: 
nine make a spray. 
There is a small shell 
of the same kind, lined 
with a dc<m pink, which 
makes well into flowers. 
For the construction of 
these, make a perfectly 
flat piece of cement, the 
size of a farthing; at* 
tach the shells in flat- 
looking rows, like pink 
May, after fixing in the 
centre a green heart, 
such as is for (laper 
or wax flower making. 

WMU May Jilossams 
(Fig. 12}. Make a flat 
piece of cement like a 
button, and attach it to 
a wire. In the centre 
place a May-bcart, such 
as is sold for |n|K-r or 
wax flowers.^ I'lace 
round it four white 
and transparent shells. 
Make four or five of 
these, and mount twain 
on a larger stem. Make 
another group of the 
same kind. Mix some 
powdcr-bluc, cobalt, or 
r rcnch ultramarine with 

S im-water, and mark 
e edges with it, streak* 
ing the inside a little. 
Vary the marking as 
much as possiUc. Tip 
two shtdu out of the 
four, and leave the 
othm; or tip three, and 
Idvc one. Let the cok 
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Idvc one. Let the colouring, in this case, be careless. 

• Fig. 13 represents another kind of flower. Make a 
* larger flat button of cement In the centre arrange 
four flat white shells, and others round them. Make a 
found ball of cement, tike a bead, and place it in the 
centre. Tip and streak the sbelk with Mue. 

Pimk Haubmdt. —Beautiful imitations of flowers mav be 
made srith the pink nail-like shells very common at Calais. 
Place them endways, in the manner shown by Fig. 3, and 
arrange them to resemble a rose as closely as possible. 
No wMdal colouring hi needed. Roses may also be 
made tUa way, whh a very clwminff effect 
Lakmrmmwu—’t^^ a paw of smau shdls, sraaOcr than 
tbose used for the passkm-ilower, Iflke Fig. 8, white. Paint 
dfon bn^ ycBow. Ineeit a little piece cf Uw cement 


laige pea. Put in it a large green heart, as before de> 

scribed. Round this 
^ are four shells, arranged 

like Fig. 11, either shdls 
the shi^tn Fig. 8, filed 
flat across the tt^ or 
shells so formed, rant 
the upper half of eadi 
dei^y and abruptly^ 
with carmine ( or taw 
WT rig. M ns *5. ^ painted thusia 

r and two streaked —' 

V streaked. (See Fig. ij.) 

\ V* 

^ small pea should he 

made of cement At- 
lacb it to wire. Paint 
Hg. ^ ^ shells, 

such as were used for 
pink May, a deep blue. 
Put four on the pea. In 
the centre put a little 
ImII of cement and 
^1 colour it yellow. Make 

a round group of about 
*•*' '««Fig. la.) 

Make a laivc pea of 
. cement and place it on 

I ^ wire. Cut white shell 

i rig. ,1. in((, two Qf gptkcs, 

m place six snull ones 

n round the pea, aiwl nine 

I I larger under these. 

II 1 Colour the centre of 

II I the cement pale yeUow 

1 (See Fig. 16.) 

\ /f CVtMr<'/</ 4 f.—Take 

Hk Fic *• shells like Fig. 8, and 

HA other sltdis of the same 

m. kind, one or (wo sizes 

nr A V larger. File them iUI 

In '1 M off from a to 11. Make 

III ' I cement foundaiuin in 

vll H sha]ic bctwa*n Hg. l 

II " and Fig. 7, and of a 

’ large size. Take a few 

' much smaller shells, 
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! stick them in the centre close together, iwints upwards 
I and upright, to make a centre. Round these arrange the 
j filed sncll* in rows, the sinaJlcst first, and curled back* 
> wards like a camellia petal. The shdls used for this 
should be thick, white, and not too transiwrent Some 
of the camellias can be streaked with carmine; irregular 
shell flowers may also lie made, like Fig, 11, witb^t a 
heart in the centre, Iwt with another shell of the same 
kind fixed on the top of the centre to the cement, or with 
a little bit more cement (So; Fig, 17.) 

A DoAiia^ Make a cement foundation, in shape be¬ 
tween Fig. 6 and Fig. 1. Put a green heart of four little 


pieces, iike Fig. 2$. in the centre. Arrange in rows, row 
and row, sheflf the way up of Fig. 3 They may be 
gradually huger towards the edge. When finished, mia 
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THE POTATO. 


vcrmiUon and gum and a fittle carmine mixed to a den 
colour, inclining moet to vermilion. Speckle every sheu 
well, to variegate it completely, and most so at the edge*. 

Snowdropt.’—TiAx a few thick white shells^ with raised 
dotted bacKs. like Fig. 19. .Make a large pu of cement 
on wire. Fix in the centre an azalea hc^ Round this 
place five of the shells, overlying one another a little, 
and half open, like a snowdrop. The part of the sbw 
where the shells meet when in pairs is towmds the edge. 
Fig. 30 shows the flower. 

Crtcutei. —T.ike the same kind of shells as those used 
for the snowdrops (Fig. 19), and paint them bright yellow, 
and make them up in the same way. Or make a large 
pea cement; use no heart. Close three shells ti^ether 
first in the centre, and place three half<opcn shells round 
them, in the way shown in Fig 2t. | 

In making the snowdrop, crocus, and geranium, it is ! 
the iiest plan to procure some very large rose calyxes. 
Cut off the projecting leaves. Fix each calyx to a stem, 
and then fill the calyx with the cement. Proceed after* 
wards with the flower as directiul already. Flowers that 
•how the Join between the cement and stem white, when 

S iite dry may be painted with puwdcr*colour, mixed with 
ick gum, .at that part. 

Fmksia, —To m.ikc a fuchsia, put a pea of cement on ■ 
a stem, place in the centre a fuchsia heart. Round this 
close four small white shells, like Fig. lo^ the heart hang* ] 
ing down in tiie centre. Then make the slender part of i 
the fuchsia, marked A in Fig, 33, of the rcmenL C^tfour 
pieces of shell the siiaia: of Fig. 22 . Colour them deep 
curmine. Fix them round in the way shown in Fig. 33, 
and then colour a in Fig. 33 also red. 

CAim yf j/«r.*-There is a very pretty-looking transparent 
white shell, rather oval. Make a cement foundation like 
Fig. I, only larger. Set it with this shell, extremely clo.sely 
in the centre, and gradu.'illy more npim. 

PfrimnnkU. — Take some of the shells like Fig. 3, of 
a goixl size. .Stain them a deep blue inside with powder- 
blue and carmine. Fix six of them on a nea of (.euu-nt. 
Make a little ]>ea of cement, place it in the centre, and 
p<iint it white. The shells to form this tiower arc fixed by 
the edges, like Fig. 3. (See Fig. 34.) 

A Ytllow Rpit is made like a pink one, of the pale 
wilow shells of the kind shown in 1 ig. 3, not coloured, 
out nutur.illy tinted. 

A pretty flower, much like the periwinkle, may he 
made of nine shells placed on in the suine way as the 

E riwinkle, white .md tip(>cd with blue at tiic edges ; the 
It In the centre one tippeii with white, tinged with green. 
The ubieet in tilling the basket with cement is to have 
a material to hold the flowers, strong cnot^U to keep them 
in placc—lnr they arc rather heavy—and also to prevent 
the basket from easily tipping over. The shells are very 
brittle, and great care is needed not to damage them when 
made; but, with protwr security from injury, they will 
last more than one generation. i!.c basket on a 

crimson, velvet-covered stand. 

The closer the shells arc set together, and the more 
shells are usc\l to compose sueh tUiwrrs n% the dahlia, 
rose, ,ind anemone, the better the iluwer liK>ks. If any 
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u. 

A wtLUiniessED potato has beeivfixed upon as a IMI 
of the merits vA a cook. At the meeting m a Wext-E^ 
club committee, specially called for the setectioa of n 
cook, the first ({uestion put to the candidate was^ ** Cm 
you boil a potato i” 

Nfot a little depends upon the choice of the potate; 
some will not bear the cuticle to be taken off befm 
boiling, others seem to be the bettor for h, and expe r ience 
must determine whether thi^ arc to be put in the pot 
with their jackeu on, or stripped ; finally, if one vanetv 
cannot be found which shall be good from the time ef 
raising till the summer is Veil mvanced. two varieties 
m.iv be found, one of which will be good wnen taken a|A 
ana the other in spring, and until ear|y potatoes may be 
obtained. 

It is well known that a good potato may be spoiled 
bad cooking ; and by good management a bad one may 
lie rendered comparatively good. In fact, no vegetable 
deptmds mure on the cooking than a p«ata An iron 
saucepan is preferable to a tin one for boiling potatoes, as 
it prevents iheir boiling too fast The bwt way is to 
wash them very' clean, then put them on the tire with just 
cold water enough to cover them ; when it has U'guo to 
Imil, throw in a handful of s.ilt, and add a pint of cold 
water, which cliecks their boiling, and leaves them time 
to be done through without allowing them to crack. As 
soon as done (to be ascertiined wuh a fork), p<iur off the 
water, and set the sauceium on the fire for .a short time, 
until the remaining mo.Muie is eva|)or.itcd, if not im¬ 
mediately w.m ted, do r...it pl.ice on the lid, orthe steam will 
l>c confined; but cover them with a cloth. New {mtatoes 
should nut i>c (>MT-l>otlcd, or they will be tasteless and 
watery. Potatoes to ni.ish should b*' boiled firm, as above^ 
tlien pec'lcd afterwards; break them smooth, adding a 
little milk ami salt and butter. 

Count Kuinford's directions are as follows:—The 
potatoes should be as much as po^Slblc the same size, 
■ind the large and siiiali ones lioilcd separately. They 
must be washed clear., and without jianng or scraping 
put in a pot with coUi water, not sufficient to cover them, 
rtS they will prixiucc Ibomselves. Ix'fore they boil, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of (luid. If the potatoes be toleraldy 
l.irgc, as soon as they IkjiI throw in some cold water occa¬ 
sionally, till the potat'x'S arc Iwiled to the heart, which 
will take from half an hour to .in hour and a quarter, 
according to the size; they will otherwise cracic, and 
burst to pieces on the outside, whilst the inside will 
nearly in a crude state. Throw in a little salt occasiotmlly, 
and it is certain the slower they arc cooked the better. 
When lanleil, pour olf the water, and evaporate the 
moisture by replacing the saucepan once more over the 
fire. This makes them remarkably dry and mealy. Thqt 
should be brought to tabic with the skins on. 

7 'A/‘ PotalP is a safe and simple contrivance 

for c.iHikiii{^ pot.itoes by stc.sm; it consists of a saucep^ 
wiih a drainer cm feet, bemcath which is poured about a 
pint of water, which, as it boils, rises in steam tbrotuth 


of the colour is removed from the painted shells in . the pot.itucs. They should betaken off the moment when 
nuking tlicm up, when the cement has liei'omc quite dry ! done, else, the water having btulcd away, they w^ become 
and l..u-(i, take a brush charged with the right colour, and \ burnt. 

if t* Pp *7 PoiatMs (Sfpf/itk Atftiod). —Wash the earth 


touch up all the damaged ouces. In the basket (see page ^ 


341) win Ih' observed on the left a passion-tlower, lilies of 
the valley. May and some other finwers ; on the right, a 
dahlia, a snuUl ntnimculus, and part of a rose. In the 
centre of this basket, which it engraved from a photograpli 
taken firom shell bowers, it a damask rose; on the reverse 
side are a yellow rose, a large ranunculus, and China aster, 


off the^miatoes, and scrape or pare the skin off as thinly 
as possible, not only from motives of economy, but alM 
because the outside of the potato is always the best. 
Then let them stand soaking i.i sratcr about two hours { 
wash thgm wen ; put a handful of salt in the saucepan 
they are to be boUed in, cavern^, of coutm, sridi cold 


crocuses, and snowdrops, and the basket is comidete with water, and bod fmicAfy., the quicker the better, 
rosebuds, cineraria, geranium, a caine8ia, fis^ias—in | In /rtUuut this root is cooked so that it iMyhav& as 

^as .a ei_-a._ • . _ a »..a., a'a. I * x. .. . ^ . 


short, all the fiowera here described widk hadt and kaxet.! thgy cad it. a km* in it 1 that k, that the msekBe of it 
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AsilldMttte ^oiie OMfadl They are dene Uio*j pqpfier, aiUt, pareley, and ehivet, chopped findy; then 
aiaBenefwatertrith two oonoes of'aaltin »ia^ iron pour in aomeoouiUon,and a glaas of whitewint} vdica 
haa for about tea ninutes. or until die skin is loose, oon^ thicken and season the same and serve, 
poor foe water out of foe iMt, put a dry cloth on the top Hollow out large potatoes, and RU them wHh 

of foe potatoes, and'^ilace it on foe side of foe foe with* mealy poutocs beaten to a paste in a monnr, with choimed 
out water for about twenty minutes, and serve. In parsley, chives, and shaiot, butter, fat bacon cut into 
Inlsad turf is foe principal article of fuel, which is burnt pepper, and salt; butttsr the inude of the potatoes, sm 
on foe flat hearth; a hnle of it is ^nerally scraped up nearly Alt them with the above paste, put them on a 
ratpid foe pot so as to keep a gradud heat; by this plan buttered tin, and bake them in a Dutch oven ; when 
fob potato is both boileo and baked. Even in ttiote browned, serve. 

fomtm where such a common art of civilised life as £m .SitAtiir.—Boil, peel, and slice potatoes, and season 
cootdng ought to have made some pre^pess, the only im* them with oil, vinegar, salt, |K*p(icr, and foie herbs j mix 
pravemeiit they have upon this plan is, fo<-tt they leave the either sliced gherkins, bevtriMii, uv capers, 
nptatoes in the dry pot longer, by which they lose foe /Vv/frrj.—Boil and peel potatoes, grate or mash them, 
Kmt, They are also sen-cd up with the skins (iackets) and add four wetl.bcalen eggs, a little cream, chopped 
on, and a small plate is placed oy the side of each guest. p.vslcy, chives, salt, and spice, and well mix foe whole 
Such is the account given by Alexis .Soycr. together. Drop a tenspoonfui of this (laste into a pan of 

Tkt Lemcaskire At ode of dressing Potatoes is admirable; boiling tinj or flutter, when it will swell into a lijdtl Wttcr.^ 
foere,contrary to foe general practice in the southern parts Or, t.'uce the mealy part of pcaatoes roasted undw thu^ 
of England, the potatoes are first peeled. The large | ashes ; beat it in a mortar with a little fine salt, a spoon* 
potatoes are cut in pieces of the same site as the sm.-iiirr, ful of brandy, some fresh butler, and cream ; mix 
ones, to that they may boil equ.alty; a little s:ilt is thrown : whole, adding gradually a wcibbcatcn egg ; shape foe 
into foe water before it m^ins to boil; when done | p.sstc into small balls, which roll in dour, fry, and serve, 
thormigbly, pour the water from them ; then place the j sprinkled with (Hiwdenvl sugar. 

saucepan for a very short time on the fire to ory them, * Potato i ate, - l*ccl mealy baked potatoes, mushed, put 
and (nat alt may be equally dried, shake the saucepan,' them into a saucepan with salt and grated iemon-ficci end 
that those at the bottom may be brought to the top. fresh butter, welt stirring tbc whole ; add orange-flower 

To Fry /’e/ufeer.-—Peel and slice them thinly, or cut water, eight yolks of eggs, four u bites (whisked), and mix 
them as you would divide an orange; dry them and fry I the whole with the potato purdc ; pour into a buttered 
them in boiling lard or dripping, and move the pan until j mould and b.ikc. 

the potatot's arc crisp, when they should be lakon out, i A 4 t Afaltre if 7 /(Vr/.>-Having lightly boiled, bake 
drained upon a sieve, sprinkled with salt, and served. > potatoes, cut ilutn into slices, aixl pour over them melted 
Potato Bails .—.Make mashed potatoes into b.dl$ with . initter, withp.irslcy cut fine,and in it; se.tson with peppi;i' 
egg yolk ; flour them, fry them in dripping, dr.iin them, | .ind salt, adding lemon-juu e, if liked, 
and brown them before lliv fire. The .iwrvc, not browned.! Potatoes (O'etm.tn jlfr/Aixf). -F ly in tome butter smalt 
but scrs'cd with brown sauce over them, are a ragoilt of sin es of br«-nd and sllred potatoes, neartv ’Kiiled in water, 
potatoes. lightly salted ; serve them on a dish. an» {tour over them 

The ]>otato fibre it an excellent ingrctlicnt f<ir a pudding, a little boiiilli of po' no Hour: sprinkle 'hern with sugar. 
To make it plain, lake two sjxionfuls of the fibre after it. and brown them fn ) Ibitcli oven, 
has been strainect through a h.iir sieve ; boil it for half an In I'lntti.i potinras are M-ived in six diflTerent forms : 
hour with a quart of milk, adding two ounces of butter ; | brc.ul is tn.ide fimii tliem ; soup is iliii k<'tie<l with them t 
keep stirring it while on the fire, and if it bec omes loo ! there die iiiedpoialoet, potato salad, |Hit.ilodunipliMgs,aUil 
foicK, add more milk ; put it into a dish iK'forc the fire or pot.it<> cli( 

in an oven. A richer pudding nvvy Ik; made as follows : • - Count Kuinford has left these pr.ietu al receipts 
Beal five or six eggs with vrmc sug.ir and spice and a Potato PwUiHgi. • i. Mix together twelve ounces of 
glass of brandy or whisky. .Soincadd, togivc it afl.>'> <>ur, lioilcd in.idicd pxi.itoc.'i, one otinieof siu't. one ounce (a 
two orthrec teasixionfuls of marmalade. Tart the piid< itg sixteenth ot a |Miit. of milk, and one ounce of •hccxc. 
be put into a dish, and when nearly cold, pour the ab-tvc suet and rh<'i*<>,' to be tnelled, or limpiH'd .is tine as iMiS* 
ingredients into it; mix them w'dl, and then set the dish sible. Add as tiiuch bot water as will convert the wnole 
in an oven, or before the fire, till it has got a fine brown into a tolenibly stitT mass; then bake n for a short timo 
colour. in an c.artlu-n dish, either in front of the fire or in an oven. 

Potato Flour can be converted into a jelly in the same t. Twelve ounces of ni.'.sh('d iKii.itoiii, one ounce of milk, 
manner as arrowToot. It must be first moistenc<l with and one mmer of suet, with K.iii. Mix and bake as Iwforc. 
cold water, then put into a twwl, and boiling water very 3, Twelve ounces of niaslicd potatoes, one ounce of suet, 
gradually poured on it, stirring it all the time, .and in a few , one oOnce of red h<-rring clioplied tin<- or bruno-d m a 
minutes the jelly will be formed A little salt or sugar ; mortar. Mix and txike. 4. Twelve ouriecs of mashext 
may be mixM with the moistened flour Irefore the warm ; potatocn, one ounce of suet, and one ounce of hung beef 
water is added, and a little milk will make it very p.il.it- ! gr.iieil or chopped fine. Mix and b.it.e. 
able The fibrous part of the potato is a most vaiuabU: Potato Bread may be made as follows ; The potatoes 

sbrtide of food, whether dried for luwses or dnecl for cows ' being rasix^l or bruised by a rasp or mill, tlie pulp is 
and pigs. j dried ana reduced to flour, which may lie made into 

Potato flour, boiled with milk and a little sugar, forms j bread with the ordinary pro|xirtion of ycasi. It is then 
one of foe most palatable, wholesome, uid cheap dishes ' mixed with a sufficient quantity of water to form into x 
of wfaufo a labounng man can partake, and cann^ be too ‘ paste, which is not long in fermenting when subjected to 
strongly recommended to cottiers, «‘ho ought always to | a proper temperature, oaktng in the ordinary manner 
coavert a portion of their potato crop into flour, to be used j When foe potato flour is mixed with witeaten flour in 
when fresh potatoes cannot lie got. equal proportions, it makes excellent bread, being very 

fyttUd tout Baked Potaiaet.-^To ensure their being light, 1^ c^ble of being krptaipng time. Bread made 
dooc; hxE bml poutoes, and finish them in a Dutch oven I wTth potato flour alone is not to be compared with wheaten 
before the fire; in tSDod*ashes; or send focro to a baker’s ’ brew The following is a plan for introducing potatoes 
Mtxdish. j into wheaten bread '.-~-Boii five pounds of potatm-s well, 

Patataei (Frtmek Method!) /Wcaf.—Roil, ped, and ; then dry them over a fire or in the oven until they foil to 
dhee potatoes; put them into • stavpun with butter, pieces and become flour, which they will do if properly 
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managed. Then make of them a batter like tidck gntd ; Tkt T«mato^ tr Ctmmom l/im 

ibaln this through a coarse sieve or cullender ; thm mix South Ame^a; but is much cultismteil the UhilMl 
this, instead of water, with twenty pounds of flour. If Suits ti nonb Aoierica, and in Fiai»e, Cenaany, twd 
the yeast be good, the bread thus made will be as light Italy, and latteriy in Great firitaiu Whra ripe toe fruK 
and agreeable as tnat made of all flour. has an acid flavour, and is added te soopSi sauces, dbc» 

Fefato Cketit is thus made in SaxonyBoil potatoes It is also used in confectionery as a preserve, and some^ 
of the taq;e white kind, and when cool peel them,* and | times as a pickle. As the fruH can only be kept ktr S 
reduce tbm to a pulp by a grater or mortar To seven short time, it is made into a store sauce, which is tnac^ 
pounds of this pulp add a pint of sour milk, and salt prixed, and is, moreover, economicaL When tomatoes m 
knead the whole loi'cthcr, cover it up. and let it remain in full season, gather them quite ripe, put them iarn 


pounds of this pulp ad< 
knead the whole logcth 
three or four days ; then 
in small baskets to drain, 
in layers in pots. Th 


night Rub 
nilp add one 


ain. Then dry them in the shade them through a sieve, and to every quart (rf pulp add one 

They wiU be much improved by ' pint of chtS vinegar, and thrce^uaitm of an ounce d 

keeping. ' | shalots, and thd same of ^lic, peeled and cut in slices, 

Potato Rter is made in Silesia thus cheaply;—Twenty* | and salt to taste; boil the whew together and when tUb 

five gallons from half a bushel of potatoes, ten pounds of J shalots and garlic arc quite soft, rub it s^in through a 

malt, half a pound of hops, and two quarts of yeast The ; sieve, and wii for about twenty qiinutcs; bottle for 
cost of one tun of such beer is stated not to exceed two ; storing, and resin the corks. Powdered ginger, or stqr, or 
shillings and twopence, consequently the cost of a quart . essence of anchovies, is sometimes added to the above, 
docs not amount to one farthing. ! Instead of chili vinegar, plain vinegar seasoned with 

Potatotr in ///furA/ai'.—Sulwtiluie for soap an equal ■ cayenne pepper m.iy be used. If stored in a cool, diy 
quantity of potatoes which have Iwen three parts boiled, place, it may be kept good for years. This is an excel- 


does not amount to one farthing. ! Instead of chili vinegar, plain vinegar seasoned « 

Potatotr in ///riirA/ai'.— SulwtilMie for soap an equal ■ cayenne pepper m.iy be used. If stored in a cool, 
^antity of iwtatoes which have Iwen three parts boiled, place, it may be kept good for years. This is an exi 
TTie linen should be well soaked in cold w.iter and then lent sauce for pork chops, roast pork, mutton, lamb, 


In hot water, whence each piece should be taken out and ' veal cutlets, and calves’ feet. 


rk chops, roast pork, mutton, lamb, or 
ralvcs' feet. 


rublMid with the iKitatucs, as with soap; then rolled and ; Mushroom Catchup is made thus, by L.ady Uanover's 
wrung, and then rxiiled again with tlie fmtatoes; .and this ; receipt :~Cut full-grown mushrooms, stems and skint, 
process is rc]x;ated. It is then rinsed in soft water, pressed, crosswise ; put a layer in an earthen pan, .and sprinkle with 
and hung up to drv. The linen thus bicachca will be | salt, then another layer of mushrooms and salt; let them 
perfcctiv white. Kitchen linen which has the smell of' st.-ind three hours, then pound them in a mortm^i and let 
tallow becomes perfectly inodorous when bleached by them stand two days, stirring them with a wooden spoon 
this process. | twice every d.ay ; then put the whole into jiirs, and to 

Oxalis Cremtta, introduced from South America as .1 . every quart add half .in ounce of whole black pepper, and 
substitute hr potatoes, which it resembles, and is said to ' the same of allspice ; put the iars into water, wliich should 
have a more agreeable flavour, m-ay be dressed .as follows : Ixiil slowly round them two hours and a h.\lf; then take 
— its stalks may lie peeled, ami used like those of rhubarb, ’ out the jars .ind pour the juice into a clean double sauce- 
in tarts. Tlic roots may lx; dressed like potatoes, thus: — ’ pan, .ind let the water Ixiil round it one hour more ; pour 
Set them on the fire in lioiling water, and when soft pour ; it into a basin, and next day pour it into liottles, closelv 
olT the water, and place sonic hot cinders near the lid of' cork it, ami store it in a cool, dry place. Whole black: 
the saucepan, which will thoroughly dry them and render jicpper and <alls|>icc should be boiled with it, and the 
them mealy. ' straining r.in be used for h.i$hes. Tlie^ubstance of the 

2'ht Cer/tuil Pulbeux is another substitute, said to mushrooms left after straining should be pressed bctwwn 
surpass the potato in nutritive qualities, and contains two plates, and dried in a screen before the Are. 
more starch ami fatty in.it ter, amt h.as a very agreeable j When it is dry, pound it, and put it into Ixgtlcs, to be 
fl.'ivour. Another substitute is a mgantic yam, a yard in • used as catchup. Mushroom catchup is freoucntly made 
length, from Rio Janeiro .and New T^caland : ;Uso a : with stale mushrooms, wliere.is they should be as freshly 
Chinese yam, which, in culture, needs no watching, and ! gathered as tiossihic, else the best flai our will be gone, 
defies any one to ixill it out of the ground, as may be j and the musniooms be in a very unwholesome state. If 
done with carrots or turnips, and which is so much com- < you sec any moutdiness on the top of the catchup, or if it 
plained of by farmers, J get thick and ropy, Ixiil it .igain with some whole peppor. 

Potato JrtwA—Boil and mash mealy potatoes, and ' sliced ginger, and hay-salt: and to every quart aM A 
beat them very smooth . add boiling water until tht7 i pint of porter or stout, or old strong beer. Much of the 
are the thickness ofgmid yeast, and pul them through a ' catchup which is sold by grocers and oilmen is a vile com> 


fermentation is over. Hrc.id must lie m-idc with this! To tot Mushrooms.—\cM a miart of large bnttODS. 
yeast a longer time before it is biikeit. When you want it , dust them with white ptTfiper and a pinch of pounded 
lepienishetl, add a few more potatoes and a S|XK>iifui of mace .ind cloves ; put them into a st^|mn over a stow 
binra sugar. * Arc, .idd .1 little butter, and stew them in it till they are 

——tender ; then put them into pots, pour the butter over*, 
COOKER Y.— I, XII. them, and tie over closely with bladder. 

Walnut Catchup.-Xjack. for walnuu from the middle 
sruHK SAULk-s. common salt with the green walnht hulls 

A sauce, which “tastes of everything and tastes of fas directed for mushroom catchup), and let them stand 
nothing " • that i% all the articles in it aic well pntpor-; a week, after crushing them ; then pour off the hquor. 
lioned, and neither predominates—-is s*» important in re-{simmer, and skim it. ^it to every two quarts an ounce and 
Storing the appetite and pleasing the palate^ thu to insure , a half of whole ginger, the same of wlwfle 


arts an ounce and 
anounee 


trouble, is worth studying. The number of sauces has,' slowly qbont half an hour, strain, and when cold, bottle 
of late years, greatly increased ; but in the manufacture of and keep it in a cool, dry place A much finer wahutt 
some of them the quality of their ingredients is. we fear, 1 catchup than the above is made from the juice of yeosig 
ksa attended to than the taste of nic consumers, and | walnut^ simmered, skimmed, and seasoned as aboetv 
hnnee they are best made at home. 1 with the atldiiiiio of aachovicii not boned (aquaitey ef » 
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■aaidtto«qnmX«advbnqpiiteocM,«tntaaiMl bottle 
nrvH^ • 

Wobmt catcbup or liquor it tlw buis of most of die 
•ncet for oude ditbet and fitb, end told under 
tariout fiuictfal names. The recend)r-discovered"pine> 
apple flavourinK'* is used to advantage in many of these 
sauces : it is found in the pine-ap{ue, melon, and some 
other units, and, being a novelty, it a desuicnitum in a 
sauce. 

^ffyiUr Catckup.—Hwi two dozen of oysters in their 
Udnor tiO the flavour is drawn from them, strain, and 
add to die liquor an equal ouantity of raisin wine, with a 
drachm each of mace, whole white pepper, and allspice, 
and the thin peel of a lemon; simmer dwenty minutes, 
aad when cold, bottle with thssspiccs in it. Thu catchup 
may likewise be made of the oysters without their liquor, 
beaten in a mortar, seasoned with salt, cayenne pepper, 
ai^ mace, and adddd to an eoud quantity of raisin wine; 
then mb throu^ a sieve and nottle. 

Sa>tc0/or Fisk or CoM a pint of chili 
vinegar, two cloves of garlic (sliced), two taolespoonfuls 
of mushroom and two of wiilnut catchup, and a table- 
spoonful of soy; put it into a quart wine-bottle, let it 
stand six days, shaking it often, and then hll up with 
dain vinegar ; in ten days strain it into half-pint bottles. 
This sauce may be varied by .adding to it ancliovy liquor, 
or curry powder. 

JUtsmt of IxmoH-pefl. — Put into a Wedgwood mortar, 
with a lump or two of sug.ar, two drachms of essential 
oil of lemon, and imur upon it graiitiaily a gill of spirit 
of wine, stirring it so .as to mix the oil and spirit. I'Kis 
may be substituted fur the flavour of fresh icinon-pecl, 
ana is preferable to salts of 100100.” 

Smet for Cold uamt and il/rn/.—One pint of mush¬ 
room catchup, one pint of walnut catchup, quarter of a 
pint of soy, half a pint of French vinegar, five anchovies, 
three cloves of g.irlic, six shilots (pounded), half a s|xx>nfui 
of cayenne ix pjM'r, ditto of while ixaipcr (ground), thiec 
blades of niacc, one nutmeg (gr.ited), four iKiy-leaves, 
half a lemon (sliccrl), and a sprig of basil; boil together 
one hour, sinun ^lic liquor, bottle, and cork it tight 

EiUHce 0/ Anchovifs. - Beat h.ilf a (xiund of anchovies 
with the bones into a paste, and put it into a pint of 
sprii^ water ; boil it quickly, till the anchovies are dis¬ 
solved, when season it with black or cayenne pqqier. If 
raisin wine be sulistituted for the water, the essence 
should be much finer. It should he strained ihrui h a 
coarse sieve, and kept r|os ly corked, else it will s'kim 
spoil. Essence of anchovies thus in.ide will not Ik of the 
Imgbt colour or ronsislenct- of that generally sold by oil- 
mt^ which is thickened with starch, and coloured with 
poisonous Venetian red, or bole /Vrmenian ; Imt the 
essence without any colour is of greatly iinprSved quality 
and flavour. 

IxmoH Picklf.~-Vec\ very thinly about six lemons, take 
off the white, and cut the pulp into slices, taking out the 
seeds. Put the peel and pulp into a jar, sprinkling 1k- 
twera them two ounces of bay-salt; cover the jar, and 
let it stand three days; then boil in a quart of vinegar 
six cloves, three blades of mace, two or three shaiots, and 
two ounces of Imiiscd mustard-seed; pour it boiling over 
the lemons in the jar, tnd when cold tie over. I n a month 
Strain and bottle the liquor, and tne temons may be eaten 
•s pickle. The above is a useful sauce, especially for veal 
cntleta and minced veal 

0 "*ds^ SoMtf .—Mix a gill of walnut catchup with 
hall a pint of water, b«T a wjitci^lass of soy, and a ipll 
of port or taisio wine; add sia anchovies and boms 
bctttCB to a paste, or a gill cd essence six sliced shalob, 
asNl a quarter of aq ountx of chOies : simmer aU slowly 
tafether far half an hour, then let the mixture stand for a 
few days, when it may be strained through a flannel or 
fait aad faotUed for use. 


Fimmimd PKoqgar.'^Put into a wido^MMifhod beidtt 
fifcsh-gadMxred tamigott kavei^ garlic, sliced dtalotii tar 
fiesh elder-Aowm t fiS up with vinegar, Infuw for a 
month, and fiber for use. A few dn^ of garlic or ihalol 
vinegar to a pint ot gravy artU give one of the fioM 
Aavonrs in cookery. 

EretuA Salad Vliujiar.—"}i\x one ounce each of tana* 
gon, savory, and sluUots, with a few mint and balm Uipaf 
put them into a bottle with a quart of vinegar; cork it 
closely, infuse a month, and filter for uae. 

GrmsA—Put into a pint of vinegar two shaiots, and a 
clove of garlic, sUced •, two ounces of chiliea cut; a win» 

S lassful of soy, and the same of walnut liquor t infuse 
tree weeks in a bottle closely corked, and niter for oaOi 
It will be improved by keeping. 

CAili Vitujfar.- Put into a quart of vinegar lao sroall 
red cliUiet, or peppers, cut in half, and infuse for a foft> 
night. The bottle may be sever^ times filled up whh 
viqegar before Uie flavour of the chilies will be entir^4. 
extracted. 

To Mix Jt/ar/dri/.- -Dissolve bay-salt in boiling wat^ 
(poupxl on honenidisli), mix the superfine or iNa. if* 
mustard to a proper thickness, stirring or beating it till 
quite smooth. Stir it slowly and it willkcq) well A tea* 
spoonful of sugar 10 half a ^nt of nitislard is an imi>rov(^ 
ment. Epicures sometimes mix mustard with sherry or 
r.usiii wine ; the French use tarragon, shniot, and other 
flavoured vinegars, and pcqqier, as tIo the (lennana 
Curry Pev/dtr brought Irom India U> England is highly 
prized ; but this is a mere delusion. In India (he coci^ 
nave no curry powder rc.\dy made; they pound and mix 
the various seeds and spices, and mu them as thw 
require them. For use on Clipboard, curry powder u 
made up in India, but is frequently very bad. it can be 
made just as gcMxt or better in England than abroad. In 
India, there are mild curncs, and not curries t llic fnimer 
com .sin no cayenne pcpirer or chilies { tli- hot curries aro 
wsirtned, not wiiii cayenne |a'p{ier, but u<ih green chiv^ 
which arc preferable. Curiy powder ct.iuists of turmeric, 
bl.4ck iK'p|icr, coii.cidcr seeds, cayenne, fenugreek, carda¬ 
moms, cumin, ginger, allspice, and cloves ; hot the three 
latter arc often omitted. The seeds sliould be ground in 
a mill, and mixed witli the miwdcr, and a pestle and 
mortar, to pre|)are cumes at tlic cost of about two[ience 
per ounce. It should lie kept in a bottle closely stop|^wd. 
A spoonful of bicoa-nut kernel, dried and pounded, jpvcs 
a deitcious flavour to a curry of chicken. Kabtut, veal, 
calfs head, chicken, and mutton cutlet, are dressed with 
curry jKiwder ; but all meats make a gotal curry. Hare 
curry is extremely good, as are uImj fish cumes, of prawns, 
oysters, lobsters, crawfish, sole, cotl, whiting, haddock, 
halilnit, and sturgeon. 'I'he foundation of all fish curries 
should Ik a rich fish gr.rvy, made with the booet 
and some |>ortioi)s of the flesh if already dres.sed the 
bettec. I'o Ibis should Ire added a few rminiiH fried in 
butter, and thrown with it into the gravy; add a ubie- 
spoonfel of cuny powder, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Having fried yentr fish, place it in .s stewpan i let it 
stew slowly, and, having prepared your rice, cither serve 
the curry in the same or a separate dish. 

Cayeune Pofptr of several sons is manufactured from 
the capsicum, a native of the E.ivt and West Indies. Some 
prsons prepare their own ]>cpiicr, with a view to obtain 
It genuine, from the capsicums grown in England; bid 
the Captkum frultums (chil.), whrtt dried and powdered, 
affords the finest cavenne peppier. The great difficulty 
in obtaining it genuine in England will not be matter of 
■utprise, when tM reader learns that even cayenne sold in 
Jamaica is rirepared from severe sorts of red capsicums, 
all much inferior in pungency and arrnnatie flavour to the 
Caftlam frulesoent. 

Savory Herb Powder.—TiAta dried parsley, savory, 
sweet marjoram, and thyme, eiptal quantities, hatf the 
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This mixture it useful to flavour soups, sauces, and force¬ 
meat ; but the flavour of fresh herbs is finer. 

Curry.—Ut. St John, the traveller, saw a curry 
made at Manilla as follows:-A fowl was cut up into 
small pieces, and four dried and two green onions, flve 
chllies, half a teaspounful of turmeric, one teaspoonful of 
coriander-seed, one of white cumin, and one of sweet 
cumin, were provided. The seeds, turmeric, and chilies 
were funded together, and the onions finely sliced; then 
the stewpan was buttered, and the onions slightly browned 
in it; next were added the pounded ingredients, with just 
sufficient water to make them into a paste, and the fowl 
was thrown in, and well mixed till the meat liad a yellow 
tint. 'Fhcn was added the cocoa-nut milk, and the whole 
boiled till properly done. The ciKoa-nut milk is made 
by scraping the inside of an old cocoa-nut very fine, then 
soaking it in warm water, and the milk being squeexed 
out, the fibre was thrown away. 


HOUSKHOI.l) CHEMISTRY,~Xn. 

ON Dt.StNriCCTI.M<l M;ilM ANtF,.S, A.VO MOW TO USK THEN. 

(CimltHUtd/ram p. SI40.) 

Sir Wn.tiAM Burnett’s disinfecting fluid may be used 
for purifying the atmosphere of a|iartmcnts occupied by 
the sick. The li(|uid is poured into saucers, and placed 
aroumi the room ; the instant any organic exhalations or 
poisonous gases come in contact with the lif|uid, they at 
once become dcconi|>osed into harmless coni|K>unds. 
Burnett's fluid is ,x solution of the chloride of rinc (a com¬ 
pound of chlorine and sine), but unlike the chloride of lime. 
It does not give olT any chlorine gas when ex(>osi‘d to the 
action of the atmosphere. It is easily prepared for this 
use in any quantity, by dissolving as much ordinary’ zinc 
in commerci.d hydrochloric acid as that fluid will take 
up. During solution, the chlorine of the acid unites with 
the metal, forming a chloride, while the hydrogen, the 
ether constituent of tiic acid, escapes in considerable 
quantity. This gas is inflammable, and forms an explosive 
compound when mixed with the oxygen containeil in the 
air. For this rc.tson this fluid should be prepared in a 
room with the windows ofien, or in the open air. 

A solution tf 'he nitrate of lead, confining one drachm 
of that salt in one ounce of water, m.iy also be used for 
the same pur|M)sc; it acts by removing sulphuretted 
hydrogen from the air, by combining with it 10 form a 
sulphiirct of lr.id. The nitrate of lead is easily prepared, 
either by acting on mct.x{Iic lead by nitric acid, with the 
aid of heat, or by dissolving the carliunatc of lead in 
nitric acid. 

J/eup to fitmipiie Fn>fr~tnftt‘ttd Dvvlli»gs.~"\i is 
sometimes necessary to fumigate dwellings in which the 
inmates have suffei^ from dangerous fevers and other 
infectious complaints. 

Sulphur, commonly known as brimston^ was at one 
time much employed for this purpose. When this sul^ 
st-ance is burnt, either by itself, or mixed with nitrate 
of imtash (5.iltpcirc), it combines with the oxygen of the 
air, producing a compound known a* sulphurous acid 
and possessing powerful disinfecting powers. Wlten 
this gas meets auij^uretted hydrogen in titc atmosphere, 
it at once dccom^ses it; the oxymn the acid contains 
uniting with the nydmgen to produce water, while the 
•ul|dtur of both is set free. But if it come in contact wirit 
any organic infect imis matters, it destroys them, it is 
thought, by depriving them of any oxygen they may 
contain, the sulphurous acid being thus convnted 
into sulphuric acid. 

The vapour of nitrout acid k oaotiMir urxjf poweiM 


i di Mo fe cta i it, which woi farroeriy inaA 'imikffuSL ... 

' use it, nitnite of potoah (soltpetiej k places fo ON owrtMiw 
ware ^sb, and a suffioent quantity of obns^ mdahnite 
acid is pewred over it The sulfuric acid iowwoilhflidly 
enten mto union with the pou^ fenniog iwliifcate n 
potash, while the vapours of nitric and tdtrm aodt ore 
evolved. These acid vapours act by oxidismg all pmaowoia 
gases or other organic matter they may meet witk 

At the present time, the went most employed forj||b 
purpose it chlorine, in the form of gas. To obtain 
chloride of lime may be placed in an earthenware pan, 
and the same wei^t of ccmimercial hydrochloric, or mil* 
phuric acid poured over it. But this is an eiqiaisive way 
of obtaining the gas ; some chloride of lime, even of <|m 
i best quality that is usually met with in this shapes does 
not gcneraifo contain more than thirty-three per cent of 
chlorine. Wh^ therefore, the premises to be disinfected 
are extensive, it is advisable to obtain this gas by other 
means. 

When two pounds, by weight, of commercial hydro¬ 
chloric acid are added to one pound of the black oxide of 
manganese, and beat applied, chlorine gas is liberated in 
abundance. The subst.'uices should be placed in glass 
earthenware pans; for if metal vessels were employed, 
they would be acted on, both by the acid and oy the 
chlorine evob’ed. 

The chlorine gas thus obtained is procured from the 
hydrochloric acid, which yields up its hydrogen to com¬ 
bine with the oxygen cont.'imed in the black oxide of 
manganese, forming water, while the chlorine escapes. 

Sometimes a mixture of eight parts chloride of sodium 
(common salt), three of bhick oxide, four of water, and 
five of strong sulphuric acid, are employed. In this case 
the chemical changes arc more complex. The chloride 
of sodium is first ilccomposed by the acid into sulphate of 
soda and hydrochloric .iciil, which in its turn is decom¬ 
posed by the oxide of m.'ingancsc into chlorine and water. 

Another form for prep.tring the g.is is that recom¬ 
mended by Thi^nard, tW celebrated chemist It consists 
of four p^s salt, one of oxide, two of ticid, and two of 
water. 

Before commencing to fumig.ate an infected dweliiw, it 
is requisite to close up, and make as air-tight as possible^ 
all windows, doors, chimneys, and other openings throng 
which air can enter. 

ABcr the place h.is been rjbjcctcd for a certain time to 
the action of the fumigating substance employed, all the 
doors and windows should be thrown open, and plenty 
of light and air admitted. 

In ail cases, when the house to be fumigated contains 
bright steel grates, and other metallic articles, they should 
either be removc’d previous to fumigation, or else covered 
with a thick coat of varnish, to prevent their being injured 
by the action of the gas. 

It has been recommended that the person who first 
enters the house after the fumigation is ended, should 
have a wet sponge tied before nis mouth and nostrils. 
This is done in order that the water contained in the 
sponge may absorb and remove all the chlorine fiua the 
inspired air. and thus prevent it entering the lun|^aiidv< 
exciting cough and feelings of suffocation. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XLIV 

JAUNDICE. 

This subject has already been treated rf under the he«d 
of “ Bilious Disorders.” Wc will here content oofsdvea 
wiUi ddiotiw the word jauiulkt. It means the leMh 
tion of tale m the blood, staining the skin and die wbiMt 
of the eyes yellow; and U may imply either that the 
liver is not doiim its work properly, or that though h 
[is dnii^ tea srent propoly—that i% a ep oi ating the but 
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MB Mo 6 S » th e bU» docB aot gei pRmr exit frgm 
am duett of tAe Itter. Tbe obetiuction of the duct* ia 
g ett wa Py occaaioBed be « gaO-atone; aomedrae* by the 
pwttur e «f an enlaigea liver or other aweUiag |»caaiaf 
«B Aeai. (See " BiImw Disorders,’* voL i,, |q>. 3^ 349!) 


exit from 


enae fonaa ef diaeaae nahing the 
others taalang it anuttnr than usual 
our purpose to make our readera 1 
caoaei which produce diseases of the kidney. 

Ctutsit *f Dutiut JCidim.- 


Iddaw laiftt, and 
It he ieace to 
^luaiBted with the 


DISXASBS ur THE KIPMSV. 

The kidneys are very imporunt or£.«iu in the bodies 
of animals, includiiie fatiman beings: ^ medical science 
MB been distinguiamd and dcvaicd by discuvenes made 
recently in regard to the connection between ceruun 
weak and broken-down states of health and diseases of 
the kidney. These discoveries aro the more worthy of 
notice here as they were made by an English j^ysician, 
Br. Richard Bright, and constitute one of the finest pieces 
of tnedksl wodc on record. We shaQ first endeavour to 
give oinr readers soipe notion of 

Tkt Stnutun and Uses of the A'n/nry.—Everybody is 
ttmilias with the shape of the kidneya There are two of 
them in the human body, one lying on each side of the 


an investing membrane, which, in health, is transparent and 
smooth. They are made up essentially of exceedingly 
fine membranous tubes lined by peculiar cclla The tons 
of these tubes are thin, and so arranged as to allow of tfie 
very finest blood-vessels being spread out upon them. 
From the blood-vessels so sprcml out, the cells of the 
kidney secrete or separate the urine. The urine is thus 
conuantiv being separated from the bloud. As it is 
separated H piisscs fruin the various tubes into a large 
■piu:c in the hollow.of the kidney, and thence it passes 
into the passage called the ureter, from which it escapes 
drop by drop into the bladder, which, for pur|joses of 
social and general convenience, is a large hollow uigan, 
capable of containing a considerable quantity of tmid. 
The kidnrry is a sort of scavenger in the human body ; it 
collects and scparali-s the remains of used-up tissues, and 
removes them from the body, .and very serious cunse- 
fences result if this process docs not go on properly. 
The urine reprc!|pnts, in a great measure, the waste of the 
tissue of the muscles, of the iirain, perhaps of the liver, 
and of the bones. What we mean is, that the chief 
chemical ingredients of the urine—the urea amt the vanoiis 
salts of the urine—seem to be supplied by the changes 
going on in these various parts and org.ins. 

It inav be asked, Wliat is the use oi these things licing 
removed from the system? The answer is, that they p 'son 
the body if they arc not removed. Not only water accu¬ 
mulates in the system and escapes into the flesh, causing it 
to swell into a dropsy, but sickners of the stomach bap|)cns, 
and if the retention of the urine is complete, and unaccom¬ 
panied with purging, then a fatal sleepiness qr heaviness 
aeu in, as if the patiem were poisonra with opium. In 
most serious diseases of the kidney there occurs great 
deterioration of the Mood, it loses its red colouring matter, 
and the patient becomes characteristically pale and puffy. 

The Nedurt of Kidney Disease .-have drscribw 
the structure of the kidney and its uses, and the serious 
consequences that result from any intemifition to the 
^•action of these important little ors^s. Ixt us try to 
convey, in a few words, an idea of the wav in which the 
Structure of the kidneys is either impairco or spoiled by 
disease. We have said that the k^ney is made up of 
tabes lined with cells, which secrete or separate the urine 
fimn the blood, and that the kidney is covered with an 
inventing aflembrane. Now, all .hese fine structures may 
be qwikd. The Iridney tubes may come to be blocked 
ap with cells; or they may be compressed from without, 
w die investing memoraae may be thickened. It would 
be dificalt to amke non-medical readers onderstand 
dkesa changes in particular. The most important of 
diem «« so nunuie as to be only detectable by a tmero- 
sespe fintdwjratootcndtonfimtHesiKeiuie kidney* 


causes which produce diseases of the kidney. 

Caiues of Disease ef tAe Kidm^.—Tkctt art dtiw nr 
four things which are verv uyuriout to the kidneys. W« 
may enumerate those which are most common. Fi^ 
jscariet fever j secondly, hard living, especially spirit 
) drinking; thirdly, gout; and, fourthly, the wear and tear 
i of life in unhealthy or tcruftuotts constitutions. Snuiot 
fever is frequently followed by dismse of the kidney, 
shown in paleness, sickness, some swelling or mfitness of 
the face, and, in bad caMs, by convulsions or drowsiness. 
The action of scarlet fever is to load the tubes of the 
kidney with their peculiar cells, which are shed just ns 
the ceils of the skin arc shed when the dtin |ieeis on, and 
the kidt^ is thus apt to be inflamed and dtsabiea for 
duty. Ckmi irritates the kidney. We have ex{flaiti^ 
under the head of this disease, that it consists of n%. 
I excess of uric acid in the blood. This, for the most part,. 


, ney.*, and, in so doing, irritates and injures them, unti 
: they become haidened, contracted^ and changed in struc- 
! ture. J/ard living; and spirit dnnking arc very bad for 
j the kidneys. Tiie spirit has to be got rid of, and It 
i DMScs, in a great measure, out of the body through the 
I kidneys, and, as may easily lie understood, it injures the 
I fine structures. This is the sort ol thing that happens 
i when s)urit drinkers break up. It means that the ^ 

I structures of their liver and their kidneys ore beginning to 
change and to be unfitted for their duty. WYieii spirit 
; drinkers get a little sick, and lose all appetite, and have 
I swellings in their feet or pufhncss in their face, it means 
that important organs are being destroyed. And wise i« 
I the hard liver who takes warning by the very first signs 
of this sort. Tbe ball is perbaii* still at his own 
j At any rate no doctor can save him If li>~ does not take a 
i thought and mend his ways. 7 'ke mvai and tear of life 
in unhealthy or ^vrofuious constitutions may injure tm 
kidneys, and cau-x the syntpfoms we have mentmoccl ns 
I indicative of Bright’s disease, or disease of the kidney. 

! TreaJtment.-~ It will Iw readtiy umlerstood that the 
I medical treatment of such diseases of the kidneys is not 
a domestic matter. Hut, for all this, there are a few 
; ^iiits in the domeslic management of gieat im|ioitatice 
hirst, it is very necessary nut to expose the body to cold 
I or wet. Warmth of the surface of the body it very 
I essential. Hence, children with dropsy after scarlet fever 
I should be kqn in lied. And all p>ttieiits with weak or 
. diseased kidneys should wear flannels, and be more cam- 
: fid of themselves in winter tlian summer. 

t 

j STONX IN 'IHK KltlNF.V, AND (IRAVKI.. 

This causes sudden and scute pain in one or oilier 
loin, passing round towarda the groin, with sickness, and 
perhaps some fever. The pain is sitkening in kind, and 
. very severe, (iravel forawd in the kidney way give ritt 
. to similar pain of less amount. 

' Treatmcnt.'-\\<A fomentations, Vr'ann dnnks, eapfr 
ciaily Iwrley-waltir. Avoid rich living, iKM-r, tvinea, afid 
18 pirit.s : and, if the oain is very severe, it will be necessary 
i to consult a medical man. 


P A R 1 S H L A W.~I. 

' DoriPTtKtt. •* sowe of our readers nm liable at any 
i ume to have greatness thrust unon them, by being ejected 
; either overseers or churcbwaraen* of their parish, a fw 
- woi^s on the duties of tltose functionaries, and on parish 
‘ law generally, will not be out of fflace. 

I *1118 nfiatn of n pariah are nuuiaged by the ratepayer^ 


pAiusH um» 


who meet together at certain times at what me ctfled 
WBStry meetini^ So called, the vestry is generalljrsdected 
as the most eonvenient place of meeting fiir the dispatch 
of the business of the parish; but it is not actually neces¬ 
sary that the meetings of the ratepayers should be hdd in 
that particular phce. 

Mou% vestry meetings are of two kinds^-iriz., central 
«id jmrA 

A Gtiurai Vesttpf Mteting is composed of all the rate- 
pSQrers ik the parish who can all attend and vote—that is 
to aU who have paid their poor rates. It is convened 


When it is deemed necessary that such a meeting should 
be c^led, the churchwardens—having first obtained the 
consent of the incumbent—are the pro^ persons to do 
it A private parishioner has no right oi his own authority 
to do so, but he can compel the churchwardens to call one, 
if he can show reasonable cause for his demand. 

Three days’ notice of such meeting must be given. It 
must signed by a churchwarden, or the incumbent or 
curate of tlw parish, or, failing these, by an ovencer. A 
copy of it must then be affixed to the principal doors of 
all the churches and chapels within the parish, before the 
commencement of divine service. At these meetings the 
Kctor, vicar, or curate of the parish always takes the office 
of chairman; but should he be absent, the persons as¬ 
sembled nominate one of themselves to act for him. 

ofike of secreury is filled by the vestry clerk, 
triio, however, may be removed at any meeting, unless 
he be a clerk appointed by order of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners, in a parish with a population exceeding 3,000 
at the last census, in which case ne can only be removed 
at a vestry meeting called for that especial purpose. His 
office is not an honontry one—a salan is attached to it, 
the amount of which is fixed by the Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners. But he has no right to vote on, nor can he take 
port in, any questions put to the vestry. 

A genenl vestry has the right m investigating and 
lestraining the expenditure of the parish funds; of deter- 
mining tlw expediency of eniaiging and altering the 
churches and chapels in the parish ; or of adding to, or 
disposiiu of, the goods and ornaments connected with 
thm It has also power to appoint surveyors of high¬ 
ways. and collectors of highway rates, and adopt ways, or 
parish roads; it can also elect churchwardens and ap¬ 
point assistant overseers. In order that the anairs of a 


meeting fairly entered thetein. These minutes must be 
signed by the chairman after each meeting, and any of 
the ratepayers present may also add their signatures if 
they like; but no individual responsibility is incurred in 
so ooing, unless, indeed, the resolution or minute so signed 
expresuy states so—la that case all who sign it are indi- 
vioually liable. 

S*Uet V'estrks are composed of a certain number (which 
must not exceed twenty or be less than five) of house¬ 
holders or occupiers within the parish, who are elected by 
the ratepayers at a general vestry meeting,e>f which ten 
days’ notice must be given. After they are elected by the 
ratepayers, their appointment must be signed by a justice 
of the peace. They must meet once, at least, every fort¬ 
night, car oftener if necessary, and their especial business 
is to inquire into the state 01 the poor of the parish. Any 
three members of the select vestry shall form a quorum, 
provided that two shall be either churchwardens or over¬ 
seers. They must ;ay a report of their proceedings before 
^ genoal vestry mseting twice a year at leaet, which Is 
senttally done in October and Mara; but th^ are not 
Rmited to these periods, they can report whenever tlwy 
Uilnk fit. The general vestry must, hosrev^r, give ten 
davs’ nedee of the meeting to receive tbdhr rcpqit. 
u matten detenained upon a* a vettqrMeiitiiigdmm 
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mutt he a mtdon^ ^ ^ hf Aiie. | i! W| jit# (ta | jri 
of the reseitotion; those sHie el#ei le 
voting cannot be treated as absent; fibe naottedFilhima 
k ^ a show flf hands, or a poD. csse of ana' 'iHbittf 
of votes, Use chairman, in a dditi O B to bis otheirsiili.Qiit 
casting vote. 

When two or more id* the inhabitants present am jMtj% 
rated, each must vote according to the ntepoctusi OHM 
by him oS the joint charge, and udiea Hkly one of the 
sons jointly rated attemu, he msist vote acconSng tOMi 
whole of ms ioint chatga 

Perhaps—Wore we go fiirtlier and ensmne tlH qndl* 
fications for the duties « the office of dhmkmtitdm aod 
»v«ruer~\i would be as wdU to eiqdain the mcaoinf of 
the terms, ‘^parish'* and ‘‘ratepayeiy' of jshkh we wh 
had so fiiequently to make use. A parish, is o 
district which has a separate eccleyastical jirrisdictiei^ 
and in which a vestry has been constituted, and held for 
parochial as well as ecclesiastical purposes; which main¬ 
tains its own poor, and for which it has separate over¬ 
seers. Ihe ratepayers of a parish are those powms 
whose possessions are rated for the relief of the 
poor of the parish. This xate is levied hy the church¬ 
wardens and overseers, and is not valid tiu it has been 
allowed by the justices of the peace for the district in 
which the parish is situated. The principle of this rate 
and the pnsons on whom it is levied, will be explained 
hereafter. Every ratepayer assessed under fifty pounds 
is entitled to one vote at a vestry meeting, and he has 
the privilege of another vote for every twenty-five pounds 
for which he is rated above that sum: but at no time 
can he have more than six votes. A ratepayer, if be has 
refused to pay his poor rate, must neither attend nor 
vote at the vestry meetings; but a person who has be¬ 
come an inhabitant of a parish since the making of the 
last rate is entitled to vote in rcsiiect of bis property, 
which, though not actually, it liable to, and will b^ 
asscssixi at the next rate. 

Having discovered what a vestry meeting is, and the 
persons of whom it is coniposcd, let us next inquire into 
the duties of the parish officers. We wiU begin with the 
churchwardens. 

To be qualified for the office of churchwarden, a man 
i must be a ratepayer and a householder. They are 
generally two in number, but by custom in some parishes 
only one is appointed. They are elected the first week 
after Easter every year, and are chosen jointly by the 
pvishioners and the incumbent; but in case <h any 
dispute arising between them, the former chooses one ami 
the latter the other. But in nearly all the parish ia 
London they arc custom chosen by the parishioners, 
the incumbent having no voice in the matter. After tbqr 
are elected they must take an oath to do their dirtk» to 
the best of their ability. They continue in office for one 
year, but are eligible at tbe end of that period lor lo- 
election. The emef part of their duty is connected widi 
tbe internal legulations of the church. They must see 
that the curates are duly licensed by the bishop of .dn; 
diocese, and that no unqualified persons preach or con¬ 
duct the service. They must also preserve order when* 
service is going on, “and to this end,”says Blackstons^ 
* h Ims bra Imd that a churchwarden may puU off a 
man’s hat in church without bring guilty either of assault 
or trespass.* But they have no power to interfierc with 
the Inoimbent in his conduct of the service tif dwy haws 
rniy cause of complaint agauist him they nmalHait till the 
viutation, when they can report him. la the case of 
sequestrated livings, the chan:owardeiis*daty is toauMgs 
thm dmanff the vacancy. When dieir tena of ofiet 
hasexpmed, they must malre up their accoHaia,and far 
all sums they nave eqieoded Move fiirty shimqpi faqr 
must produce voodreis and reoripts; hot fiBriMae aadsr 
that swa their hate vraid is sefibaeai* 
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HOMii-MADE WINES. 

V. 

MnAerty Sneeze ihe Juice from ripe mul- 

* oemcSf and to every ^^llon add four pounds cf lump 
sufar. When the su^'.-ir is dissoh-ed^ put it into the cask, 
it may be bottled in twelve months. 

Mead -To ten gallons of w at<T put ten pounds 

of ^ney and a quarter of a pound of good hops, 
bofl for an hour, and when cooled to the warmth of 
new milk, fenm'nt with yeast spre.id on a toast Let 
it stand in the tub two days ; then put it into the cask. 

This will be fit to bottle in twelve months. Honey 
of a year old is better for the pi^raose than \icvv. 

Elderberry llCine ,—To one gaUon of w.ilcr put two 
quarts of riijc elderberries; 

Mil for hall an hour ;.tlH 11 
strain, .and to every g.ill»;i 
of liquor .tdd three p<tiiiu!<i 
of cu.irsc sug.ir .ind .1 
quarter of an oui.. e of 
iiiised cloves, I'oiii.iinon, 
and ginj.,-!. !_,{ 

I«iilcd a:.;;un fic.-!\ f'r half 
.an lunir. ;ind as ihe .ciiiii 
n>cs lemove it, W'ii.n 
cooled to the jiroji. r tent. 

C er.iture fenu iit With a 
ttlc )c.i't 0:1 a tii.i-! ; let 
It stand in tin-t\:!i or 
three d.ijs; thin pat it 
into the c.jsk. witli 'ine 
jMiiind Ilf rai->ii)s to I .It h 

g.illi)n of wine. Tlo- 'jnce 
dunild be iKitlid in .■ lug 
ainl .iflerw.itds put into 
the It.irTil. I'los •. lii It.- 
in for use in ihref luo.-iths. 
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three po-ind'. of lump 
sugar; Ixul for three- 
(luarlcrs of an hour, .ind 
when Cooled piopirly tor¬ 
ment with a liitlc ye.ist on 
.1 to.i$i; let It sl.tnd ten 
days in a fill, .md stir 
every day; thin put ,t 
into the c.isk. Hits vv il 
be fit to bottle in aljout six 01 seven months. 

Cowslip /( Vw. -To every g.allon of watc* 
put three pounds of lump sugar, the rind ot 
one orange and one lemon, .and the whites 
of six eggi beaten to froth ; boil for half 
hour, and carefully skim off the scum as 
it rises the whole time; then put to it the sRAo-ross. hi, 
above fruit and thnr quarts of cowshp 
pips. Whc'' suffirionlly cool ferment it with yc.tst on .t 
toast, and. on tlie following day, put it into the cask. Stir 
it everyday Jfpr .1 fortni{'ht. and then bung :t down. It 
will be fit to wrttlc or drink from the c.tsk in seven week'i. 

Dandelion ll-'ine.—Uoil the water amt pour it into a 
pan or tub. When the steam has blown off pi t into each 
gaOoa of water four quarts of the yellow fietals of the 
dandelion, and stir (hem well in ; then cover it over with 
a cloth; let it siaad three days and stir frequently; then 
strain out the flowers, and add to each gallon of liquor 
three and a half pounds of lump sugar, the rind of one 


orange and one lemon, and liith* g.ng t, .uv. 1 hod iog 
half an liour; then cut the orange and lemon in slices, 
and put them into the hot liquor, and, wticn sufficiently 
cool, ferment with yeast on a toast: let it stand a day or 
two to ferment, and then nut it into the cask. It will be 
fit to bottle in two montns. It should be retnembcied 
that the only part of the dandelion fiowxw to be used is the 
outer fringe ol yellow petals. 

Ifntis/i Madeira. —To ten gallons of water put 
thirty {MHiiids of moist sugar, and boil it for hulf ,in 
hour, taking oif the s'-iim. Let it stand till cold : 
then to every gallon of liquor add half a pint of 
good new ale out of the woiking tun, while in a 
state of ferment.ition ; let il remain a day or two to 
icrmeiit in an open vessel, and then put it into the 
c.isk, with one pound of 
sugar-candy, nine imunda 
of chopiK'd i.iisiiis, Itiiif Oil 
ounce of isinglass, and on# 
(|u.iil of brandy. It will 
be fit to bolile in n ye.irifi 
‘i'his Mine c.in (<f course 
only lu' tnailc by those 
mIio blew at home. If 
kepi long cmuigl) it i>; a 
really excellent wine. 

A’, marts. - 
All Mines prcp.iied from 
hoinc-gioMII Iniits sli.nihl 
be iii.idc at ihc lime mIk-ii 
the panII nlar fmil is iinv.t 
in jH’ifciturn, .nnl, (o rn- 
Mite good M'lnc, .ill <1.1- 
oiagcd fmil ■dtonid Ih> 
cal chilly jiii keil oiji. "I he 
idioie >• I'l.irk, a. to time, 
will al'<' .ipply to those 
wines I'l wliii h fircigri 
tmils foim .an important 

ii. iM. Ibiisiil niitf should 
ue iii.iile m the .luliimii 
when the new supplies 
h,i\e jil'il liccn lei lived; 
oi.ingc wine ‘liontd be 

iii. ith- in ,\|.ii(.h mIk il lli.il 
fniil IS at its be-'t ; and 
wine of this dc iriptiiin 
(irqiicntly ptovi s of an 
inferior <|n.iliiy ihrotip.h 
the neglect of this iiile, 
iiiul tliiough the hest sea¬ 
son for oianges hung al- 
Ifiwert to p.iss lx.lore it <$ 
nude, (finger wiim shonhl 

be in.idc al tlx- i.aiiie tiiiic, on .nciiiil of 
the or.in.ges and hinuiis used in il. t ovvsiip 
wine also is, for a similar te.i.on, m the 
opintmi of some g'Kid iii.ikeis, best m.adc 
at the same |xrio<l, the ioiv,.hp flowers 
Ix'iiig .aihled :ift< rw,jrds al their time of 
j-iic »<».,) Iilooiniiig, and rm rely pot into the cask. 

We i;(-4'<i s( arr.i ly remaik tlrnt this inclhcxl of 
making applies <<|u;d!y to other wines of .1 riniilar nature. 

'/‘hose wines which .ire made fioin fruits (except iti ter- 
uin rases where the fj. i is noiircfl mthe receipts)contain 
.1 siiiiicient iK.tiiral firmeiit, and require no ycaat. Wit.i 
them the ferireoi.titon ;;eiu'r.illy t.iKCS place in <he<'a-k, 
and it is not neiosaiy to allow time previnutily for that 
ojieration. 

'I'liosc wines whi. h arc n /. ri'.Htlc from fruits must tre 
worUofl with y< ist, winch roust be done in .in open 
vessel, for a shorter or longer period, Ircforc iniiiiiig into 
Uie cask. Dcforc bcin]^ fermented, they must be allowed to 











PARISH LAW. 


IS by taking a piece of toasit, and either dipping it in the > wines should be put in bottles till they have become dear, 
yeast, or sprciuling the yeast thickly on both sides. This i or till they have lost a great portim ti their sweetness 
U plunged in the must, or unfertnented wine, and allowed ; Spiirkling wines should be bottled early, before the slow 
to remain till the process of fei mentation is well advanced.' fermentation has exhausted itself, otherwise the wine will 


to remain till the process of fei mentation is well advanced.' fermentation has exhausted itself, otherwise the wine will 
A piece of to.ist three inches square will ret.iin enoughbe in danger of goir.g sour, and will not cfforvesce. 
yeast to ferment tw)"'ty gallons of must; but it is cssen* | Sw'cct wines should remain in the wood somewhat 
ttal that the yeast should be fresh and gm'id. : longer; but not till they have fost more than their sup^ 

Generally speaking, wines demand less attention during I abimd^t sweetness ; and wines whose chief excellent^ 
fermentation tlwr beer. Their ingredients .arc such as I like cowslip, consists in a ddicatc flavour, will deteriorate 
induce a free, ilioiigh not a violent degree of that process, if kept long. Such wines should always be drunk before 
Kneouragernent is rarely needed licyond stirring oera-. tliey arc two years old ; but dry wines, such as raisin 
sionally which disscMinatcs the yeast throughout the ; and mead, cannht, in moderation, be kept too long in the 
whole must - or covering the vessel in cold weather. If, j cask. They will somewhat decrease in qqpntity, but aS 
however, llu* feiiiienlalion should lie found too languid,! th.at filters through the wood will be water, and they wUl 
it may Ik* incre.iscd ny taking out a little of the must,! consequently increase in strength ; alyi the ripening pro. 
warming it, atul ag.iin mixing it with the whole. Too cess, which these wines require, gotc on much more 
rapid a fernieiUation, on the other hand, ni.ay lie checked rapidly in the wood than in bottles. Such wines should 
by cooling, or by skimming olf the head of yeast, which never be bottled Ixjfore they arc a ye.ir old, and if they 
takes away tlic more active principle. Tlic alrove can be .allowed to remain for four or five they will gain 
remarks apply to woiking in the tub. Fermentation in i by it in qu.ihty. All wines are better when nuide in 
the cask may Ik* checked l»y using isinglass, which pre- large (juantities; but to be m.ide and kept in large 
cipitates the yeast to the bottom, or by racking off. which quantities is csscnti.al to the iK*rfection of dry wines ; and 
leaves much of thr yeast uitli the Ices ; and the process when kept in large casks for a sufficient length of tini . 
may be wholly slopped by racking the wine into casks, '<ur raisin and mead may be made equal to sherry, and 
in which, after a little wmc has been poured in, sulphur our mulberry and sloe to imn. 

matciu'r h.ive lK*en burnt thc'y evolve sulphurous acid ... 

gas, which is imti-fcrmentive. 

It is .dw.iys essential that the casks for made wines PARI .S H I. W 

should be soimd .ind goo<t, and th.it they should be 
thoroughly cleaned .ind well dried licfore being lilted. 

The olil plin of rinsing tiie barrel wiih brandy before THOUCH wc h,avc s.ik'. that ihe churchwardens’ term 


The oiil plin of rinsing tiie barrel wiih brandy before THOUCH wc h,avc s.ik'. that ihe churchwardens’ term 
filling it, is niiw .dinosi obsolete, and we are uurselvc*; no of office lasts for a year, yet it diH-< not of necessity 
believers in its efficacy. ' do so. for they c.m .it any time lx- removed for mi*.- 

Indeed, to the use of br.indy in made wines gencmily,; behaviour, .mu others cho.,en in tlieir place. They arc 


oclievers in US eiiicacy. do so. tor tney c.m .it any time tx- reiiiovcu lor mi*.- 

Indeed, to the use of br.indy in made wines gencmily,; behaviour, .mu others cho.,en m their place. They arc 
we are opposed. The old idea that it tends to make them j meiiibers of .i select iccstry, .ind overseers m 

keep iH'tter IS proved to Ik* a tallicy, and if it h.is any effect I .a p.insh m.tintammg it s own poor. They arc also for 
it will lx* an op|xisitc one ; moreover, the delicate flavour | .some purposes a kind of coriHiration at common law ; 
nf some wines is coinplcteiy spoilcil by it. In our receipts | that is, they are en.ibied by tiiat n.)tnc«to have a pro* 
wc have given the qu.intitics generally used, for the | ]K*rty in goods and chattels, .ind to Imug actions for 
benefit nf those wlio may choose to adhere to this long-1 them for the usc and |irniii of tlic [Mrish. Itut though 
established practice ; but we do not use it ourselves, and t 'they are, as we have just said, a coqioration for some 
should rccoiiiinend tii.'U wherever a cpiart of lirandy is I pur|.K>ses, yet, nut having a cuiiitnun .seal, they cannot 
mentioned, two poiiiuls uf sugar should be substituted ! oinu their successors by a eoven.mt, nor c.m they nur* 
for it. chtise lands or lake them by grants, except, indt'ccl, in 

In filling the casks, the wine should not be made to London. Therefore, gifts of land to the p.irish should be 

rise higher than to within thri-e or four inches of the top .; made to trustees. They c.mnol therefore, of course, grant 
or till it can hi* toiiihed with the finger. This is most • leases of such lands or in.iini.im any action upon them; 
esscnti.il wlieii till' whole pro»‘ess of fennent.ition has to indeed, they h.ivc no s<<it of interest in any real property 
be carried on in the cask ; for, if no space Ir* leit, the yeast of the parish, and if .iny d.mugc is done thereto the 
will be thrown out, and emnigh .active principle wall not incumbent only has the right of action. But, neverthe* 
be left m the iini'it to complete the process properiv. But less, they can, jointly with the overseers, purchase houses 
the wine will not lie so good if the c.isks are only half for tiie purpt*se of putting thcp*-y>r into, and they can also, 
filled, or if a gicatcr sp.icc than the above is leu, as Ihe : as a body eorporalc, enter into any reasonable agreement 
quantity of .lir left v ithin *hc barrel will then act pre* i beneficial to the parish, which will be binding on their 
judiri.ilty upon it. successors. 

The bungs stioiiUl not lx; placed in the casks till active Now, though the churchwardens as a corporation have 
fennent.ition is over. 'I'he arrival of that iivu.* may be a pro|)crty m goods of the parish, yet they do not in* 

a.sccrt.'iined by the ccss.«ion of the hissing sound by re.alily belong to them, but to the parishioners ; therefor*, 


quantity of .lir left v ithin *hc barrel will then act pre* i beneficial to the parish, which will be binding on their 
judirialty upon it. successors. 

The bungs stioiiUl not lx; placed in the casks till active Now, though the churchwardens as a corporation have 
fennent.ition is over. 'I'he arrival of that iivu.* may be a pro|Krty m goods of the parish, yet they do not in* 
ascertained by the ccss.itiou of the hissing sound by re.alily belong to them, but to the parishioners; therefor* 
which fermciit.ition is accompanied. They should then they cannot dispose of them, without the consent of the 
be put in, bat not tightened : and should be rcniovcti once latter, who cannot, however, sue the churchwartfens upon 
in every few days until the wine Ixicomes quite quiet, them should they m.akc any improper disposition of them. 
They should then lx; driven in, and browh pa|Wr may be Their oniy remwly is to remove tnc churchwardens from 
pasted over them to render them still mote air-tight, their office and appoint fresh ones, who will hpvc the right 
Some persons nl\cc a layer of damp sand over the heads to call their predecessors to account and sue them. But 
of the barrels for the puryiose of mure effectually exclud*' both must join in the action, as no property vests in one 
ing air. ' churchwardm, unless, indeed, by the custom of the poii^ 

To render the w inc clear, isinglass may be infused, or; onlv one w;\^ originally appointed, 
the wine racked off; but as both these processes tend to The n€r<f officers to whom we most direct our attention 
check fermentation, they should not be resorteil to till. ok the overseers of the poor. They must not exceed four 
that process luis cea>cd. nr has been sufficiently pro- in number, nor be less than two; an appointment of one 
ceeded with. ' overseer alone for a township is bad in law. They ate 
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r Dinted {wo or more of the justices of the peace for 

county in whichtlw parish is situatedjOn the 35ih of 
March, or within fouQecn doN’s after it. Thev must, like 
the churchwarden^ Im ratepayers and housendders. If 
a person is dissulished with the appointment, Ik he the 
appointee or only an ordinary ratepayer, he can appeal 
i^inst the order of the justices at the next miiirier 
sessions; but a person once appointed must not rciuse to 
■snrve, for any penmn refusing to servo as overseer can be 
indicted for so doing. His only remedy, .ns we have just 
said, is by an appeal to the quarter sessions. Uix>n 
their appointment they receive a prinioti list of thcir 
various duties, the principal of which is»io levy the poor 
l^e, together wiUi the churchanirdcns. 

There is only one more othrial that we noe<l speak 
of, and th.at is tiie parish constalde. Alt able-bodied 
residents, nitii certain exceptions, between the ages of 
twenty-live and iil'iy. who are rated on any tencnK*nts at 
/4 or upwards, aie liable to serve in this office. They .irc 
^osen every \ear.ni a S|K‘ciiil jwlty session which is held 
for the puiiiosc by the justices. Iteforc they scn'c they 
must be sworn in : for it has bevn held th.nt no person 
can act as a peace officer unless he has been regularly 
sworn in to iliat office. They need not serve beyond 
their own pan-.h unless ordered to do so by speciid warrant 
from the justices. 

I'he rating of a parish next claims our attention. Let 
os first sec who are the ratable subjects. 

Every inhabitant-that is, every person permanently 
resident and sleeping in the parish—the parson or vicar, 
and every' occupier uf Kinds, houses, tithes, emit mines, or 
s.aleablc underwinKl situatcti in the parish, whether resi¬ 
dent or not, IS liable to be rated for the relief of the poor, 
the parson or vicar being r.ited m resjiect of his tithes. 
But lands, houses, and buildings belonging to a society 
instituted exclusively for purposes of science, literature, 
or the iinc.irts, .ire exeinpi from liability to lie assessed 
to the |KM>r r.itc, |irovi<kxl the promotion of science is its 
priin.ity ohjci t, .ind there is an express lulo prohibiting 
any profit bein/{ divided .unongsi us members, and the 
society is certified by a b.irrisier ap|K)inied to certify 
fnenrily societies. 

The i>oor rale is imposed in respect of the v.iluc of the 
occupation of the ratable subject, .and not the value of 
the ratable subject itself. It is levied by the overseers 
and churchwardens, and then stmt up to the Jut'i cos for 
approbation ; aiui if they allow it. notice of the r.it ttiusl 
be given by the overseers <>n the f>unday next after it has 
been so allowed, and copies of such notice must he 
aftixctl,prior to divine ser ko, on or near to the principal 
doors of all the churches .ind cha|H:ls in the parish. 

Church r.itcs Wing no longer tumpulsiwy, it will only 
be necessary to say a few words alx>ut them. A general 
vestry meeting may make and assess a rate, but of course 
it will not lx; enforceable ag.imst the ratcp.xyers, the 
payment of it being m the nature of a voluntary contri- 
oution. 

Tithes are now commuted into a rent-charge, the 
^amount of which is aeijiisted annually, according to the 
' average price of corn. If the tithe commissioners do not 
m^c the commutation, it may Ik effected by parochial 
aCTcemcnt,confirmed by the commusioners. Tnc value, 
mmethcr agreed upon by the parish, or awarded by the 
commissioners, is to be considcrcxl as the amount of the 
total rent-charge to be paid in respect of the tithes, regard 
being had to their average {woductive quality, llic rcni- 
chaigc is to be paid to the original tithe-owner by two 
half-yearly pa)’men:s. No one can be armted for non¬ 
payment m tithe rent-charge. When it is in arrtiars for 
twenty-one day'll the remedy is by a distress on the land. 
XVhen for forty days and upwards, and there is not a 
soflicient distress, a writ may lac obuincd from one of 
the superior cooitf to assess tbc arrears, after which the 


owner of the rent-cham may sue out a writ of execution 
for holding the lands till his debt and costs are paid ; but, 
neither the distress nor execution c.m be taken out for 
more than twxi years’ arrears. V.’hcn a tenant quits, 
leaving any tithe rent-Khargeunpaic, the incoming tenant 
or landlord nwy pay the same, and recover froi;: the out¬ 
going tenant, as for a simple contract debt. 


THE TOILETTE.-~XX. 

THE TKKTH (im/imtifj/i%m 943). 

Tartar. —Wc have abe.idy stated in a casual maiinri 
th,it tart.ir is an earthy dc|Kisii, which Is made up of the 
solid cuiisiiiueiit.s of the s.«liv.i, and aecuinniates tuounn 
the necks and crowns of the teeth. The result of the 
deposit of tartar ttiMMit the lei'th is to cause the jnims to be 
irniaied, and then looseiu'd from the teeth, when much 

t.utar lias collected about the teeth, it should skilfully hu 
removed by a dentist, and only by a dentist, who will pro¬ 
bably recommend some preparation of his own sclectioA, 
to restore tone to the gums. 'I'he following is a gouu 
lotion, to be freely uscii, after tite remov.ii of tartar, to 
strengthen the gums 

Tannin . 1 scruple. 

Brandy . j ounce. 

Camphor mixture . 4 ounces. 

To lie used as a mouth-w,i8h night and morning. 

In those in whom there is a dispiisition to ihe forma, 
tion of t.u1.tr about the teeth, it is only nrressary, foi 
preventing its accumulation, to Ix' very can-ful to cleanse 
the teeth thoroughly once a day, better still twice, with a 
UKith'powdcr thi« is somewh.it gritty ; all the better is it 
if the gritty particles ait* Nohible in water, 'I'he simple 
jKiwders composiHi of i li.ilk or cuUle-tish m.iy be with 
advantage employed. 

Decayed Wc have before ;‘aken t>f the influ¬ 

ence of weakly constllMlmns, dyspep >Mj the too free use 
of sweets, and -.i. h-hke c.au!>cs, in U-.uitng toc.irly decay 
of the teeth. We now dtrsin* to |x»mt out luiw great arc 
the evils that result from pcrniiltiiig tlecayctl teeth to 
remain in the mouth, in the first pT.tcc, decayed teeth 
arc liable to be atiacked with toothache; this, in itself, 
should make one .ttixious to get rid of b>'ul teeth, but then 
there is much more than tins - mastication cannot Im* 
rightly tierformed; the food is not therefore projierty 
poundea up and mixed with saliva, .ind hence cannot be 
digested but with diftieuliy, Again, decayed teeth foul 
the brc.ith, and induce irritation and an unhealthly statu 
ol the gums, abn-cssiH nlxiut the fangs, and indirectly 
disorder the stoinarh in so doing. 'I'he presence of 
decaying teeth, indu<.itig foul and offensive secretions and 
breath, must, of iKrccssity, lake away apixrtilc. 'I'he 
soonei decayed Icelh .ire seen to, the better. A decayed 
trxith should be examined oy a dentist, and attended 
to in the way of stopping or extraction, whenever and 
wherever found. 'I'h*; public .are liy no me.tns sufficiently 
aware of the great inlliience which bad teeth exercise 
upon the general health of those who onrortiinatelv 
possess them. Tlic same remark may Ik made wito 
greater force, pcirhaps, in the c ase of old stumps left in the 
gums. We do not speak now of neuralgia or toothache, 

' iKcausc this must Ik treatcrl of under a distinct and 
: separate head. Ki-m.irkablc and numerous instances of 
-the V.XIIOUS inronvrnienres .ind different sutTerings that 
■ ilecayed leeih and old stumps may occasion have Ikcu 

r ' 'It on record by different authorities on the Mibjert. 

deersand atm esses about the jaw .and chin, iih'crs of the 
tongue, disorders of the eye and car, epilepsy, headache, 
have ^cn found to Ik dciicndent upon the irriioticm set 
tip by diH'ascd teeth, and to disappear after the removal 
I ..>1 Hie latter. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART,—XLI. 

‘ UKAO MOSAIC 

Dkao M(»SAir. uiflcrs from ordinary bead-work in this 
respect - that :hc beads, insiead of being sewn upon 
canvas, or some other textile fabric, are fastened by 
cement to some li,ird and firei Ijackground, such as one 
coin|)osed of wikkI or metal. The art is applicable to 
many purpose r. for which common bead-work is un- 
suited; and it moreover has the advantages of Ixting 
executed with gn-.itcr rapidity, of possessing great dti.a- 
bility, and of Iwing more easily repaired in case of in- 
iury, than that method of decoration. 

• Matfriats. All descriptions ol glass licads may be 
used for this art, except, per- 
li.ips, tlio<»- of exireinely large 
si/c and of eccentric slia|N;s, 

■ he ddfiTi iit ordinary sizes and 
sh.ipes iK-iiig uppUc.ible to dif 
leieiii posiiioiis and pur|M)scs. 

For such hue and deli* ale work 
as is to be placed near to and 
upon a level with the eye, small 
beads are most pleasing in <.T- 
feet ; but when the work i> to 
be ronsifler.ilily elevated, or is 
intended to be seen from a <lis- 
taia’e only, tolerably large lie.uls 
.ir»' t(> lx; preferred. < ieiicr.illy 
speaking, iie.itly rounded bearls 
lire those most appropriate; 
hut in some jiarts of the work. 

Is, for ills),Hire, where perfertly 
.iraighl lilies li.ive m he repro- 
•Hcnted, those mere pieces of 
glass tubing cut Ml lengths, aiul 
known ns “ fmgli-s,” may be 
fminil set viceablc, and time will 
be economised by using them. 

Heads i.l as tn my ilirt'eu'iu 
iioloiii-i .IS po.sibl.' should be 
pltivided, and the tilos.iicist will 
ilo well to li.tve ,1 large stock of 
'.hese to select fiom; but those 
le.id.s which are of mixed colour 
'.hoiild be avouleil, as they will 
give more trouble, and not Iv 
so good in effect as the self 
cnlotired liiMds. If gold bc.uls 
which are tlmkly gdt with 
genuine inclal cm !«• procured, Kijf. «. 

they will be of gtoat value for 

tnnehing the work ; but there is much clanger to be ap¬ 
prehended iVoin using cheap and inferior gilt lie.uls, owing 
to the liability ol the metal, with which they arc coateti, to 
Iwccine tarnished. .Steel Ik'-uIs should also Ik* .'ivoidetl. 
as being liable to rust. I n any one panel of the work, it 
is 'v il that .ill the Ix'ads used should be as nearly as 
■Mssibic of one size, or the siirlace will not Ixs eVim. 

t'fmfnt.- There arc two or three kinds of cement used 
m bt'ad mosaic. Mastic cement, which is made in the 


! dissoive it; or (another) by mdting best Rutciao fine and 
j adding to it a small ouantity of fiakc-whitA All these 
cements must be applied worn; but the latter is inap¬ 
plicable where tracing is necessary, hs it will completely 
obscure it. 

Groundwork.—D or groundwotic on which to lay the 
beads may be cithgr of wood or metal, or in some cases 
the mosaic may, if desired, be applied to evenly plastered 
walls. \Vhc>rc panels of wood are employed, it is al«ray| 
desirable that they should be formed of mahogany, that 
wood being the least liable to warp; and if a Large pan^ has 
to be used, it should, for the same reason, be formed, not 
of one piece, but, of several, neatly joined and glued to¬ 
gether. In many cases a lc\s expensive, and at the same 
tunc sufficient, b.i(^ground may* 
be made of metal. Sheet iron 
is liest, as zinc, which would in 
oihcr respect.* be preferable, is 
li.ililc to w.irp and bend with 
changes of tcmiwrauirc. Iftlic 
nids.iic IS (o be made upon a 
pl.isicred w.ill, a will lx? neces¬ 
sary to neuti.ilisc the porous 
nature of that in.itcnal, by fust 
brushing it over with size. 
Whatever siibxiauec is used for 
a background, it will tn.' ivcll, 
Ix-forc cnmmcncmg, to {xtint it 
white, in <udei that the dr.iwing 
of the design iii.iv be seen more 
plainly, .mti aKo that the bril- 
Ii.iine\ of the iic.u’o tray Ik- en¬ 
hanced. It will in ..II eases be 
necess.iry ih.il a tiir as of 
wood, ui a gilt m<IIIIdiug. should 
stirioiind tile sp.icc to b- flllctl, 
l<i give MipoiiM to the niosaie, 
,iiul to present it, Ix-mg dis- 
pLiccd by .ici K'-'tii--,. 

•■'t h<r ground Ix-ing 
prep.iieil, tlie de-'ign is dr.iwn 
or tiaced upon it. .Vny design 
originally iiiiinded tor Berlin 
wool-wutk c.ui be reprixluccd 
by this art ; but Iw.id mosaic is 
more e.isily ad.ipled to pictorial 
effect than is wool-work, and 
almost any illuminated design, 
oniamcntal liorder, or even 
pielurc. may be imitated in it 
with considerable tidelity. The 
mosaicist who possesses some 
.artistic ability will of course prefer to make use of his 
own designs; and of the treatment proper to be observed 
in these, we propose to sjx-ak hereafter. 

Suppose, then, that the design from the well-known fable 
of the “ Fox .and the Crow,* given as the centre of Fig. a 
ip.age 357), has l>cen tracerl on the panel A quantity 
of one of the two first given cements, which are trans- 

C arent, should Ik wanned, and a coat of it spread with a * 
rush over the w hole ptinel; when thi.s has somewhat dried. 



following matmc''; -First dissolve mastic in as much' a smaller brush should be taken, and a little of the 
spirits ol wine .is w ill keep it liquid ; then in another ? cement applied with it to a portion of the outline of one 
vessel dissnivc in brandy .as much isingliss as will make i of the obiects in the design, as the back of the fox. To 
about two oiiiu'cs of strong glue ; adrl a small quantity of ! hold the Wads while at work, it is well to have a number 
im galb.inum. Then u.i?; the whole together, which is' of little china palettes, or similar shallow rcc^itacles, into 
St done by exposing the ‘. csscl it is in to sufficient hc.at; j which a small numlwr of each of the difforent coloured 
lUt it into a Ijottle, and when wanted for use dissolve K' bc.ads may be poured. From one of these, with a box¬ 
placing the Imttlc in x.-.win water. This makes the point, finely-'tapered to enter the holes in their centres, 
strongest cement, and one which should therefore be! take some of the beads of the required colour, and arrange 
us«l tor large work and whenever Iwads are to be attached ; them side by side in a row within the outline; carry Cats 
to inctal. A more easily prepared cement is made j round the entire animal varying the shade as required. 
SDotstcning ibinglass in as much acetk acid as will quite and applying more cement from time to tune. Insioe this 
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Ibis amother simtiar one must be placed in the same is difficult to give the more delicate grrulattons of colour 
manner, and |f the object to be represented be of a lai^c; and to represent pcrsiicctivc with accuracy. The same 
size, three or even more of these outline courses will be ' difficulty will be found in dealing with (lowers and many 
^sirablc} but for sjnall objects two will Kcnerr.lly be natural objects. As in iHuminatinjj;. ii it. butter to .real* 
sufficient. Alter this the interior lias to be (tiled up, by ' such objects in a conventional manner, than to aim at 
working across it, in curved lines (according to the di« ^ exact rrprc$ent.stiuns of Nature. For t)cc.>rattans to 
rvetion of the shading) in a rounded objad, and m . be placed aliovc the eye. j^ld beads, if of gtmd (jtiahty ■ 
straight lines in a fl.-tt one. In a similar manner all the ' or in default of them, such Iwads .ts in colour uiosi nearly 
other objects in the design would be worked. Afterwards approach gold -will always be found an .igi* cable back' 
Ae background must be hik'd up, by id.icinj;;, (irst, a single ' ground, and in such siiuaiions the (iguret or uiher object* 
row of beads, following the ouibne of the object with i rcprcscnieil may always be rendered more cd'cciivc by 
which it comes in contact, and by tilling the rcin<aindcr i surrounding them with an outline of black or other di'cu> 
of the Space in straight or cut ved lines, as may be best ! coloured beads. Where a rim of d.nrk wood surrounds 
suited to its character. Thus, m the example given, the ' the mosaic, it will alw.i\s be acU to place next it a liordcr 
^undl in the background would be comp^lscd u? straight of gold, yellow, or oUter light beads ; but where the rim 
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rows of beads, while above .tnd below it the line;, might 
be flowing. As the work proceeds, it should be snirMithcd 
and tiatlcncd, by pressing it gently wiih a small and 
perfectly smooth piece of ivory or boxwoinl ; and when 
the whole design is finished for the jnirpose of tin.illy 
con ci ting any irregul.vrities of suri'.nc .ipiei.e of p.i|.t-r 
should be laid over it, and it should Iw pressed down wiiii 
a flat iron, moderately hc.ited. 

Finally, linseed oil must Ix’ sprc.'id over tlic work, .and 
allowed to run between the l»e;if|s, and fintly-jiowdered 
w^tening sprinkled upon it. and well winked ntilt liie 
brush into the interstices. This will .ai liie s.iriie lime 
thuruugtily cleanse the surface from any ccincm, and by 
forming a kind of putty lictwcen the bi.ad.s, combine (hem 
into a compact mass. The f.icc of (he bcad-w'ork may 
be wiped clean w ith a soft rag. In few days, when the 
linsera oil and whitening have occomc thorough!v dry', 
and have set, the whole will Ik so tirm tli.st it will Ix'.tr 
any reasonable amount of rough usage without injury to 
the woik. 

The subjects most easily worked in bead mosaic .are 
those of a flat character, such as seomctrical patterns, 
and the art is admirably adapted to the r^rcsenution ol 
heraldic devicco. .Strictly pictorial subjects arc mote 
difficult of treatment, especwly if they are to be brought 
very near ea th* eye; since in such a materia! as glass, it 


is gilded, if there be no suitahlc dark eolont iiert it m 
the design, a border of black Ix’iuls sh .uid Ik plated 
adjoining it. 

.f//>//((i//o»/.--AItlioiigh he.id mosaic is by no me,ms 
il! ad.'»|»nd for wall dci oration, the smalt si/e of Hi.* [iieri-s 
emj)Io)cd renders il too l.iborioiis :i inethod lobe ised for 
l.irge Mirl.ii es, .111(1 till Mil It llio legiitniiite n.os ir with 
glass lesser.e r. helliT ; hut tor sildi imiiie,| sji.iei's HS 
those in which ti ran lx* iiitiiHluced in p.ifu Is, the ill is 
always npplu able, Klegant cnrjchincnis tor « m.tnlel. 
piere, with panels of mosaic suriouiuling a piergiass 
may Ik thus formed, or (he frame of si large movable 
looking-glass may l>c very beautifully dccoi.itc'd by means 
of it. 'fo the panels of sc reens, sidclKtard*, r abirwrts, and 
other arliclcii ot furniture it may also U' apirlied, as well as 
to the tops of stands fur ica.urns, flai^ons, jfcc, In Fig. t 
wegive a design for a panel in hcr.«tdir and flatornaineiil. 
capable of being used in the drcoiation of a number of 
artK-lcs. Fig. 2 (page aj/J ‘"i P'***' •cfffn ; the sohjeet 
in the centre is Imm a jtopular fable of /Fisop's, and is 
intended to be worked as nearly as possible in the natural 
colours. The panels m the sideboard (Fig, 3f arr to Iw 
worked in the same manners and these also illustrate 
well-known ttblcs. The wood-work of the ixiU-'Screen is 
supposed to be of dark mahogany; that of tb.- side-board 
of dark oak or imitation ebony. 
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DINNKK'PAKTIES. t dinner. The intention i» to rcih»h die palate fiw 

" . wine, but of course toe practice is not much in ^'ogu^ 

'** j when ladies are diners. ' 

To the uninitiated, the ordcrint; of a formal dinner is a , Salad, which occupies a very subordinate place at 
itcrplcxin;; ouestion that wldoni admits of solution, s.ivc | Eneiish dinner-tables, i» much appreciated in France, 
\}'f the aid oi an experienced cook and confectioner. Tltc ! and, instead of being reserved till the finale of a dinner, 
order in which the course., should succeed c.ich other, i is considered very wclcmn, as an rn/reV, and as an 
and the various kinds of wines and viands that it is ! accompaniment to alt stewed meats. Iced pudding is 
proper to introduce at cert.iin amges of a ccreniuntous j served immediately before desseii is placed on the t^Ie, 
repast, arc matter, that few young housekeepers arc com- i and sometimes a second course of ices is served atdessenp 
petent to decide without referring to some well-informed i The seleclicn of wines should be in harmony with the 
source. To remove any cinb.i|T.issing doubts, and to principal viands that arc to constitute the repast. Each 
supply trustworthy information, is the especial design of ; kind of wine has its distinct place at a dinner, although 
the Hdt'SKJliii.ti iiatUK; and the object of the present individual tastea may occasionally lead a host to depart 
BcricH of articles on dinner-giving is to make clear every , from established custom. .Three or four kinds of wine 
detail of the in.itier under c.msider.ition. 'I’o those who arc as many as any sensible dinner-giver introduces. Of 
are alre.uly well (iractised in the art of dinner-giving there j these, sherry, hock, champagne, and claret are the most 
may Ik- nothing new to suggest: for in the present plan • esteemed. 1 ‘ort is now seldom drunk .at table. At 


we purpose i.onlining our rein.irks to the customs in most 
general use throughout ICnghsh society. 

Tlie first (piestion for the intending dinner-giver to 
decide is whether the repast shall be served «J /a Uusse or 
in the nxMlified English fasnion. By the former system, 
no eatables are placed upon the t.iblc save bonbons, 
which an- used with fruit and flowers to decorate the 
dinner-table. All else is handed round. h.iving bwn 
previously eanctl ;it the sidelward. The dinner d In Rune 
IS a most cnjo).iblc meal well senteJ, liccauic the ho.st 
and hostess to s.iy nothing of the guests, wlm arc some¬ 
times pressed into the service as carvers™arc left at full 
ilierty to entcrt.nn their friends by joining freely in 
conversation. But no method of serving a dinner is 



In accord.inee with tVie latter system, the fcible is laid 
tut descriiieii in a foregoing ariiele, sufTicicnt s|mcc being 
left to admit of any lequired ilishes Ix-iiig placed opposite 
the host and hostess. At eeremoniniis dinners, all yvhat .arc 
commonly called “side tlishessuch .as ham, tongues, 


dessert it still appears when people are supposed to have 
a preference for the wine; but it is not in much favour, 
except with elderly people and invalid's. 

The following is the onler in which wine is generally 
served. Sherry, as we have already observed, should 
always placed on the table in small decanters within rc.ach 
of the guests. After soup, the custom is either for a 
sr-rv.int to go round the table saying, .Sherry, sir ?”—or 
“ ma'am "“.and pouring from the decanter in his hand 
almt two-thirds of a wine-glassful; or a gentleman 
seated next to a lady ni.ay offer to put slicrry- into her 
glass. This act is not to be associated yvith that of 
taking wine. Except with intimate friends, wine-taking 
is out of fashion. The host, if he yvishes to enliven a 
‘ftlH-ndent for success on the efficiency of servants. I silent member, or to put anyone on a p.irtirularly easy 

a glass of 
not intimate 
ition towards 

They are only cxixh ted to pour yvmc into a lady's 
glass, adding yv.itcr if reipiircd. 

During the courses of li-.h and soup, sli.-rry is served, 
and hock, or similar kinds of wmc, arc taken with 
eulrt^es. .As soon as the ‘‘ roast " is serS«l, cliampagnc 
. , should lie drawn and supplied to the guests. Those who 

ixc. ,irc banished to the sideboard, to be there carved | begin with champagne, if well experienced, generally drink 
anil aftorwatds handed round to the company. It i-. ny>t! no other wine with solitl food. At the s.imc time, claret 
untisu.il to h.ive the ditferent entet'et pl.yci-d upon the ' is usually offered during the meat course, red wines 
table, not lh.it the guests m.iy help themselves and neigh-. being considered particuhirly suited as an accompaniment 
iHiurs, but that llie company may sec of what the course ; to such f.ire as venison, mutton, and licef. Light Rhenish 
consists. If the hitler .irningement be not adopted, it is j yyincs arc, on the same principle, in favour with light 
usual to h.ive a written menu, or bill of t.iie, placed ; ilishcs; but the latter cl.sss of yvmcs seldom agree w-ith 
licfortr each guest, m order lh.it appetite may be reserved j ch.im|Mgne, and pi-opic th.-it are in the habit of dining 
lor any dishes prelertcd. Slices of ham, tongue, or any j much in society restrict their choice of wines to a very 
similar ine.it, when carvctl at the sideUsird. are handed : hinitctl nuinlH’i'. Aftericchaslx-cnsened, small glasseso( 
round in .i sep.ir.ue dif't. just as the accompanying j liqueur are handed round, ciiniainmgniar.aschino,curaeoa, 
vesclables and s,iuces are served. j or brandy. Young l.idiesgencr.illydeclinc these stimulants. 

At diniier-Mrtie*, three Oourses and dcssi-rt arc the ! At dessert, claret, Madeira, and sherry, and sometimes 
usual rule, hu/r/ee and removes may he more or less j jHirt, are placed opposite the host, who passes the bottles 
numerous, according to the ch:ir,icter of the I epast. With round in succession; the gentlemen, on this occasion, 
regard to the serving of the latter, entr/ex or made dishes ; performing the oificc of filling the ladies’ giasscs nearest 
always .ippcar between the first anti second course, and i to them. Having l)ecn the round of the table, the bottles 
removes take ttie |>l.ice of the roast joint artH poultry. I return to the host. 

(-•amc, wtien in se.isun, ducklings and g.cen peas, s.ivoury j A word of suggestion may not be here out of place 
puddings, or even a dish of inac.ironi or an omelette, may | to caution unpr-tctiscd diners .it grand dinners from 
constitute a remove. j {mrtaking of much wine at dessert. It is not con- 

In iii-in> ca.-,es removes are dispensed with as a scp.-ir.nlc . sidtrod uncourtcous to decline wi.ne at such times 
course. Cianie, oi its reprcsem.il ivc, is at such times , altoitsthcr; but if wine be tnfcen it should be of a 
^evd iqion the table at the s.ime time as the pastry. ' char,ii'tcr-resembling that which has constituted the 
third course consists oi pastry-, creams, jellies, &c. ' principiol beverage during the preceding portion of the 
CImse, butler, cclcs-y, and mixed salad art- lianded round . repast. Thus a diner who has taken only' champagne sd 

^ dinner, with a little sherry after smip. wnll do wisely to 

small dish or plate, and on no account should be served t lake nothing but sherry or Madeira at dessert; whilst one 
irom the t.able. Dry biscuits and “ pulled brc.-id" .in* a ' who has made claret or Burgundy his principal draught 
Uvouritc accompaniment of chee.se. .Some persons prefer I wifl remain constant to the same class of wine throughout 
to utroducc anchovy and satdinc toast at the latter stage j the meal. Some persons are so favoured wiA a gixid 
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digesdoa that no kind of mixture produces an ill elfiect; 
but these arcdcxceptional cases. 

Champagne, which is served only in Enriand during the 
anhstantial courses, is in France regarded as essentially a 
dessert wine. It is customary' to serve chiunp:tgae iced ; 
red wines should never lx* iced. Claret is in cold weather 
bcMer for bdng a little warmed'-simply plicing the bottle 
on the mantelpiece of the dining-room for an hour or so 
k suf^cient 

* During the Summer months the introduction of claret 
Cim is tMoming year by year a moro general practice. 
When served, claret cup is odcrod at the s.-iinc time as 
chan^agne. For the reasons already stated, guecis do 
not usu^y partake of both beveroges. ked water should 
4 x ofTeied forests who dccHnr all kinds cf wine. 

After dessert has been duly (lartakcn of, the lady of the 
house, presiding at t.ible, seeks to arrest the attention of 
the most honoureh ladv guest at lablc, and by a slight 
signal intim.atcs that she is al>uut to leave the dining¬ 
room. Thereupon the youngest gentleman at the tabic 
advances towards the door, and holds it open during the 
exit of the ladies to the drowing-room, tlic other gentlemen 
rising as the lailics leave the room. 

Sudicient time for the enjoyment of wine having been 
allowed, a servant, by preconcerted arrangement, brings 
in coffee. The coffee sliould Iw strong, cle.ir, and hot, 
poured into coffee-cups. Irut without sugar or milk. 11 aving 
Wn served in the dining-room, the same service is per¬ 
formed in the drawing-room. Within alxmt half an hour 
from having served coftec, tea is generally taken into the 
drawing-rixun in the s.tme fashion; and in most houses 
notice of the fact U given to the master of the house, if 
stiU in the dining-room. This is the sign that those 
gentlemen who please are at lilicrty to join the ladies. 

At exclusively gentlemen's dinners luily is smoking 
allowed ; and even then smoking should nut be permittea 
in the dining-room itself. 

Upon the conversational powers of the guests it de- 
penas in a great measure whetlier the most 8umptuou.« 
and well-served repast be a success or a failure. "I alking 
is at all times*a more difficuit .iccomplishinent than the 
faculty of uttering merely words would lead one to 
suppose, and talking at ii dinner-table is the most difficult 
of social acejuirements. To know equally what to say, and 
how to say it, and whom to address, is the cBH*ncc of 
good conversation, csjKCially at table. 'ITio notion that 
to speak only to the lady whom you have cucdoctcd to 
table is as for removed from propriety as addres ng the 
assembled company would lie. Tact only ean su^gjest 
when a remark is of a sufficiently general nature to lie 
tiJeen up by any of tlic company present, and the utmost 
circumspection is required to prcv’cnt wh.*tl might only 
be thrown out as .a p3.;sing observation Mng turnetl into 
am animated discussion iKtween two individuals. Also it 
Is the height td iU taste to engage the attention of the 
host and hostess in listening to long stories, when their 
minds are evidently bent on seeing to the general wcll- 
bei^ of their company. Any approach to lengthy dc- 
t&ilHions of purely personal aidventute cannot fail to be 
out ^ace at a dinner-table, where the obvious business 
of the company is to consume, and not to li'iten. GwkI 
talkers, nevertheless, do csce-llciit scrvi«.e when, durio;,' 
any dclav in the appearance of the different courses, 
solemn silence threatens to c.Tst a iamp on the spirits of 
the guests, b^t.-irting some- intcre-sting subject for general 
comment. Tlic purpose having been serv-ed, and the 
course of the dinner resumed, it is the duty of the guest < 
to drop die subject started pleasantly, and subside into 
chatty small talk with tiicir nearest neighbtiurs. 

In disposing of her guests at table, the hostess should 
bear in mind the suitability of her respective guests as 
neighbours during the repast. If two gcntlcmcti of the 
bluinest or profession ore invitco, it is generally 


advisable to put them far enough apart to prevent their 
conversation from being too engrossing to each other, to 
the exclusion of their attention beiitg devuved to the rett 
of the conquny. • 

The lunusemcni.s provided for after dinner are sekioai 
of a spi-CKii cli.wactcr. tmests rnroly stay long in tte 
drawing-room after dinner, eleven o'dix-k being the 
at which dinner company generally disperses. It is tug 
unusual, however, tor a host and hostess to receive 
evening company after dinner by invitution. On «n^ 
occasions music is a favourite amusement. 

The style of dross worn at dinner-parties i^ for gentle* 
men, strictly that of a black dress suit, with an open 
waistcoat and white neckerchief. With ladies greater 
latitude is nliowcd, acainling to their age and engage¬ 
ments after dinner. Thus, it a lady is invited to dine ia 
company with a large party, .-ind is not going elsewluire 
aftcra-aras, she would siinnly wear a low-necked, shpito 
sleeved dress, of not Iihi eiannrale a style ; whilst if she 
intends going to a Imll or concert after the dinner. ^ 
W'ould aiiire iieraclf suitably for such occasions. Git^s 
are never worn at dinner, although they arc not remn^ 
till sitting down .at table. Some gi-ntlemen carry nc 
punctilio of ceremonious visiting at dinner to the exlost 
of canying their hats with them into the drawing-room, 
leaving them to Ire hroiight by the servants afterwajds 
into the hall; Iwt tlic l.-itlei' is not a general custom. 

Further particulars iiliout dinner-parties most be ro* 
served for a future numlKH-, 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XLV. 

I.UMnA('ai. 

Tuts is a very common complaint, and a very patnfiil 
one. U consists of a |>ain in the muscles of Ute back, 
which may be dull and aching, or sharp and like a knife. 
It often comes on, us it were, tu^leoiy, after nr when a 
|icrson lias been suwping exccsBtve'y or awkwardly. It 
1$ felt chti^y.u Io n the muscles are dunwn into action by 
the patient tn i).g to stoop, or to move aiwut from place 
to place, Of from ijide to side. Wlu-n it comes on evi¬ 
dently in connection with on awkward nr an excessive 
movement, it is always (lossiblc, and even probable, thitt 
it depends on uhat is called a “riek" or “ wrench" of Ute 
back. In this case it would seem that the fibres of the 
muscles are cither stretched or actually torn. Hut some¬ 
times it conicibon, without any accident of this kind, in n 
person slightly rheu matic. Often it will be found that be 
nas got damp, or that he has been silting with his loins 
exposed to a draught of cold air from the w'indow of a 
house or a railway carriage. The pain may only Ijc duE 
and aching, accompanied with stiffness, or it may be like 
it sharp knife, and every attempt at movement may male* 
the patient scream mit with pain. Generally, there is not 
much else wrong with him. ^Iic skin is cool, and (ha 
appetite not much affected. There nuiy, however, be ti 
little shivering, followed by rather high-cofourerl urinei • 
whitish tongue, and a slight bent of the skin. In OtMT 
words, it seems sometimes to be a purely local tnatter| 
having its Seat in the long thick nvisrfes of the back, ano 
' at other times, to be a more gener.i) rhetnnalism affecting 
the system. 

Trtafmrttf. -Sow (his would tipficar a fair case for a 
■ little domestic treatment, 'I he case is very like what 
, h.ip|)ens in stiff nerk, .-ind most peeiple try to ciir«‘ tliat 
, without sending for ji dfKior, though they do not always 
suerced. However, there are some domestic mcasorcs 
that may lie tried safely, and will often succeed. One 
I cry good thing is to wa»in a thick piece of strong brown 
iiafx-r, put it over the affected part of the track, and rub a 
liot iron, such ;is is used in ironing, over it; or a very hot 
j poppy fomentation may be used, lulling four poppy.heads 
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CROCHET. 


in a quart of water, and wrincinff a flannel out of this as j The following powder, too, may be taken at bedtime- 
hot and dry as it can be handled ; or a liniment may be ' of course by a grown-up pemn—Dorn's powder, six or 
rubbed into the part aflcctcd, such as the opium liniment I eight grains. 

of theI'harmacopccia.” Ifthese measures do not relieve, t If these measures do not givu relief, two grains ol 
a medical man roust be called in, and even he may lie j quinine three times a day in a little moist sugar may be 
puzzled a little to find out the rcmed|y in the particular i given. _ 


n*. t. 


case : for what rcliews one case will not relieve another. 
For the l»enct»t of those at sea. or in plai'cs remote from 
medical advice, we apjiend a prescription th.it wdl often 
help to remove the pain in cases where the urine is thick 
or high-coloured. 


Biczurbonatc of pot<ish 
Tincture of henUine 
Spirits of nitre 
Water . 

Mix. An eighth part to be taken every 


t drachm. 

1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 
$ ounces. 

four hours, 


The diet should be light, and beer should not he taken. 
The bowel-s should be opened, but seveic purging does no 
good. Nhiny people are subject to attacks of this kind. 
For these it is no bad plan to protect the back, and keep 
it warm, by wearing a flannel belt or a good huge warm 
plaister. 


CROCHET. 

Crock irr, which was about a quarter of a century ago 
the fashionable work oC the day, for some years fdl out 
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qf fivoar, md was considered old'fashiono^ unworthy 
of nccorodishAwnt It has, however, again attraaed 
attention by being presented in a highly improved form. 
The design of our misent illustration is one of a new- 
fashioned raised kind. Fig. i remsents the antimacassar 
complete; Fig. s a single medauion. 

OAKLAND MfeD.'kLLlON AXTiM.tCASSAR. IN 
KAISKD CUtXHKI. 

•Nine medallions complete the antimacassar. Work 
easily, not very tight. 

THK rHHIRt.K S-nu-KS. 

Eigi^ of these arc ro]uircJ t > form each garland. 
Make a ring of eight ebair, .tnd uorkT into it twelve 
dbuMe crochet, * 

ut Rtiutu/.~t d.c. 3 chain ; miss i. Ke|>cat $ times 
more; 6 in all. 

the first l<x*p work I d.c., and $ *.r. 
and 1 d.c. with ’ chain between cvciy one of them. Re¬ 
peat in each of the other $ 
loops. 

yd RouhJ.-^ I d.c. Iwtween 
the two d.c. of last round, 4 
chain. Ki.'|>eat. 

yh Ruund. Precisely the 
same .as 2nd. 

5M Kototd .—The s.«me as 
3rd, Ihil 5 chain insie.ul of 4. 

6/A Round. ' 1 ‘reeisdy the 
same as 4th round. 

When you li.ue got to the 
third tr. in the List pci.tl of 
the secdiiti stock ; join it by 
I plain to the third (ictal of 
the last sto< k. 

The stfK'ks .-tie a!' joined 
by a single pet.il r.o'ii «.ide m 
a str.iight roiv. If.iviug two 

i K'taU free at the top .ind 
rattoin of everjj stock. The 
last of the eight stocks is 
joined to the first, and this 
makes a ring. Ne.M work 

THK KUSK. . 

This is made in the usual 


TKS BORDER Of THE MKtULUOK. 

1st RomiuL-^i d.c. into the d.c that unites the first and 
second stocks together; make a guipure loop (that is, ti 
chain, I idain bsick on the Aflh to make m dot; again 6 
chain, I plain l>ack oil the fifth to make a dot; 3 chain); 
d.c. into the centre of the first upper petal of the second 
stock ; m.ike a gu.puro loop; t d.c. into the centre of 
smuid upiHT petal of the second stock ; make a guipuro 
loop. Re|K!:u all round. 

snd Round. - 1 d.c. into the first guipuro loop between 
ihe two dots ; 10 chain, t d.c. into llie centre of the nesl 
guipure loop; 7 ch.un, 1 more d.c. into the same place { 
to rh.ain, t d.c. into the centre of the ne,vt guipure loop} 
13 chain. Re]H'at all round. 

TO JOIN TUK MEOAU.IONS. 

Fight of the mcthdlions are joined round one, which 
forms the centre. Kvery medallion Is jc>ine<l by two of 
the loops of seven chain, and the one loop of twelve cbRin 

lietween thi?m. Tints In 
woiking the last row of the 
sei’ond mednilion, “• i d.tk 
lino first piipurc l<Ki|i Wtween 
the two clots; lo ch.iin, 1 ilc. 
into the c:entie of tite next 
loop between the two dots,*" 
Now, instead of continuing 
by working 7 clmin, work 3 
cli.iin, md ONO phiin into tht 
jitd loop of 7 x hniH tf 
the prit medttllioH; 3 chain. 
I «l.c, into the same place 
ns the last d.c. Then in¬ 
stead of 13 chain, 6 clialit, 
r pMn info fht Jnd tknia 
of 13 in fhf finf mfdaltum; 
SIX chuin, I 'l.c. into the next 
guipure l< '<!> of the stiond 
nied.ilUoii , six 1 h.oii, I il.e. 
into (he m \t guipure kaip o( 
the second nietiallion. Then 
instead o( 7 chain, 3 chain 
ag,iin, and one pfiiin info fht 
seiond fiu>p 0/ 7 of (he first 
. ,, medoUion. Finish the laM 

low of the second medallion 


way, but with i-ight jwtals in c*cry round. In 1. <' mir 
readers do not happen to know the way, we subjoi.i full 
directions. Moke a ring of to cli.'iin, and uork into it 
16 d.c. 

isf Round. — I d.c. 3 ch.iin ; miss I. Rejn-at 7 times 
more. 

Into every one of the cignl loops of 3 
chain work 1 d.c; $ tr. 1 d.c. 

yd Round.~-\ A.c. between every 2 d.c. of last round, 
with 4 chain between each. Keep these chain at the 
back of the petals formed by the and round. 

Routtk.“Sa.me as 2nd, bit 7 tr. mstc.sd of 5. 

5/A Round. —Same as 3rd, but 5 chain instead of 4. 

, • 6/A Round.—Settle as 4lh, but 9 tr. instead of 7. 

7/A Round. —.Same as 5th, but 6 ch.iin instead of 3. 

8/A Round. —Same as bh, but 11 tr. instead of 9. 

9/A Round. —Same as 7th, but 7 chain instead of 6. 

xaUi Round.SxooK as 8th, but 13 tr. instead of 11. 

This completes the rose. To join it to the garland, 
work 

\\th Round.—\ d.c. between the 2 d.c. of last row. 
Four chain, one plain into the centre of tlic first under 
fetal ot the first stock. Three chain, t d.c. on the 
centre stitch of the first petal of the rose. Three chain, 
I plain into the second under petal of the firat stock. 
Four eluun. Repeat till the 8 stocks are thus joined to 
the 8 petals of the rose 


as vou did the first one. Join .alt (he medallions together 
in the same w.iy ; Ji .iving two of the little points made 
by the 7 chain lielween them each side. Maicc* them into 
a ring by Joining the first to the last, as ytiu have Joined 
all the othcis logcfhi r, P.ius there arc four ch.nns of 7 
united in each mednilion, (wo to the centre and one at 
e.ich sale. The three loops of 12 chain between the 7 
arc iiKo united. 

TO IN.vr.KT THK KK.NTKB UP ANTIMAt‘AS>.A«. 

Having united the eight medaJliotis in a ring, take tlto 
ninth. Work into every loop of cltain stttrhes a double 
crochet, and lictwcen each a guipure lotjp wiih two dotk 
Into every little point made by the 7 ihain of a former 
low, work /tMi double crochet with a guifmrcloc^ between 
like the mhers. 

2Md Round .—f d.c. into the first double loop of bist 
round, 9 chain, 1 d,c. into the same loop, 12 chain 1 dc. 
into the next guipure loop of last round between the two 
dots; 12 chain again, and 1 d.c. into the centre ol' tlu- 
next guipure loop, 13 chain, one plain back on the eighth 
from the needle to make a loop of seven. Then 6 chain. 
I d.c. into the next guipure loop; 12 chain, 1 d.c. into the 
next raipure loop, I2 chain. Repeat. 

yd Round,— 1 dc. into the first double loop of latt 
round, 9 chain. 1 dc. into the same loop, 6 chair, i dc 
' in the next loom 


» 
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DEATH IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


IN.I). 'I'hc garlands of medallions are lo be attached to 
the centre by tlie present row. E.tch g.irland is to be 
attached bv the two little loops of 7 just over the two 
stocks of the garland of 8 , and the loop of 12 between 
thcin.J 

Make 6 chain. I'hen make 1 d.c. into the loop of 
7, to be seen over the first of the two unattached 
stocks of the lirst rnedaltiun of the garland. Mrke 6 chain, 
and one pbiin back on the next loop of 12 c/ ihe ctntre. 
Again 6 chain. M.ikc i d.c. into the loop of 10 chain 
between the two stocks of the mcd.tilion of the garland. 
Make 6 ch.iin, l plain on the loop of 7 of the centre 
medallion, i pl.nn into the 12 chain lictwcen the two 
loops of 10 chain between the two stocks of the centre 
mcri.illion. Make 3 chain, and i pl.iin back into the loop 
of SI' veil of the centre medallion to make a loop; 6 chain, 
t <l.c. on the next loop of 10 chain lietween the stocks 
.Six chain, I d.c. on the next 12 clinin of the centre. 
.Six chain, i d.c. into the Iimij) of 7 ch.iin of the second 
stuck of the same inedullion of the garl.ind. Six chain, 

I d.c. into the next 12 of the centre. Six chain. One 
medallion is now joined. Repeat from the commencement 
of the round, and join every mcilaUion in a similar manner. 

THK ilOKUKK (IF 1 IIK ANTIMACASSAR. 

Make 1 d.c. biTacen the points of seven chain, which 
join two garlands together. M.ike a guipure loop with 
two dirts. Make a d.c. into every chain loop round 
Ihe garland, and always take one lictwcen every place 
where two little loops of .seven join two garlands. Make 
a guipure loop with two dots lartwecn every d.c. | 

2mi Kouna.~-i d.c. in every guipure loop between the I 
dots. A guipure loop between every stitch. i 

yv/ Kound.— Like the second. I 

4/A Kmnd.— 1 d.e. into every guipure loop, with 9 chain 
between each. j 

5M /fiorwif.—One treble crochet into every stitclu 
Th* l-rngt,—h great deal of the beauty of the anti¬ 
macassar depends on the sue of the cotton and needle 
used in working it. No. 12 is the only .size which will 
tender the pattern ctfeclnal. Much of the style of the 
antimacassar also depends on the fringe, which is nut 
made with the same cotton. ‘I'lie rich effect is produced 
with unty half the amount of'Iabour by using the host 
beading cotton. Wind it over a book four inches wide; 
slip it otT, double it, and cut one side. Fix two strands 
together in every other loop by pulling the doubled end 
through the crcKiict lua>k, and then slipping the cut ends 
through the loop thus produced. Full the cut ends sill 
the straiul.s ut cotton arc tightly knotted to the antima- 
cassitr. He sutc the ends arc even. ! 

A llKAliTlFL L PINCU.SIIION. 

From the s.iinc pattern work a garland of twelve double 
stocks, vising No. ao cotton and a No.4 hook ; also work a 
rose- Ixrth from the pattern of the antimacassar. Work 
one or two rows of the guipure loops with double dots round 
the rose till it is large enough to join the stocks to it. Be¬ 
yond the stocks work as many raws of guipure ns you used 
to join them to the rose. This is for the top of tlie cushion,! 
which is lo be made with a border. To do this, cut a round i 
o( calico large enough (or the round top, and a strip which : 
will be an inch wide wfien \ ou have tiirned in the edges. 
Cut a round of cardivuard for the Ixrttom of the pincushion ' 
not quit* so large as the top. Tack a piece of c,alica («'er 
this. Now sew the strip round it by one edge, and Join 
it. Then sew on the top. fulling it in a little, but regu- ' 
larly, to give it the proper curve. StulT the cushion ver)' 

, full with iirait, .uid a piece of wadding full of scent mtar 
Ihe top. Now cover vh'< cushion with pale pink silk. Be- 
f(>re sewing the tv'p ov the velvet cushion, add three rows, 
like the raws t, 2, 3, round the centre medallion of the 
antimacassar, as a lace edge. Then tack it on the cushion, i 
Make a garland of stocks to eo all rouikd tbs upright jait; 


' of the border. Join these on one tide by a slrai|^ rav ol 
i chains, on whltn foundation work a lace border, such as 
you have at the top of the cushion. Then tack the stocks 
•; round the upright border, hitting die lace project beyond 
flat on die tabDL The luitf the cotton used (or this cushion 
the better. __ 

DEATH IN THE HOUSEHOLD.—I. 

If there ever is a time when people find it patnful*to 
.attend to any business, it is when op|»cssed with grief at 
the loss of some one who was both near and dear to them. 
I'iiis is especially the case when that business relates to the 
funeral of the one whom we have lost from earth for ever.' 
At such a time the inoumer, Iwme down with grief,eit 
disinclined to go abroad to seek for any ^information on 
the subject of foncral arrangements^ or to adopt any of 
those precautions that he would have taken to secure 
himself from imposition in his ordinary business transac¬ 
tions. The c»nsvv)uencc is th.it he too often falls into the 
hands of ficrsons who t.ikc advantage of his alfliction. 

If this IS so often the case with a man, how much more 
often must it be so with the afflicted widow, who, being 
now deprived of her own and her children’s support, be¬ 
sides being perhapj totally unlitted fur business duties, is 
IcR among strangers, friendless and alone ; and who, most 
likely, by incurring needless outLiy m funeral expenses, 
deprives of their subsistence those who look to her -who 
is now their only friend - for food and shelter The only 
mCiins of guarding ag.iin 5 t this is to obtain in time sum- 
cient knowledge of this subject, so that, if death should 
suddenly visit the household, 11 ttuiy not find tin; mourner 
unprepared. It is with the view of affording this, as well 
as all other inform,tliuii that m,iy be required, that these 
papers are prepared. 

When any ^rson dies, it is necessary at once to register 
the death. 1 he lir>t thing to l>c done is to obtain from the 
medical gentleman who i.isi attended the deceased a cer¬ 
tificate of the cause of de.ith. Tiiis is to Ik written on a 
printed fomt supplied for th.ii purpose frqp the offlceofthe 
Registrar-Ucncr.il. at Nomerset House, laindon, and to be 
liad from the local Registrar of Birtlr, and Deaths. This 
medical certificate - .t co()y of which we subjoin- si.stfs the 
full (Jhristi.m name and surname ot the decc.iseii, his age 
last birthday, the d.ste when last seen, and when he di^ 
and also the c.vusc of death. 

.As i: IS indisiM-ns.iblc that the names and age of the 
dece.tsed should be correctly given, it is advisable townie 
them down on p.vper. in a U-gibIc hand, and send it by 
the person who applies for the medical certificate. 

MKWVAL I FRTinrATK OF TIIK CAUSE OF DEATR 

To Ihe Ri-oisrsAR of the .Scb-DinTbut in which the Dkatvi 
look place. 

/ lurtbj lirttfy that I ___ _ 


, _. _ litsi hrtkduy; that t Idst jow i__ M 

Hut _ 4 r JuJ tm . _at 

and tint tiutauu «/ 4 _ dtatk 
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* Each telm of disca-se, or jytnptoiB. b leckooed from hs corn* 
n»-neement tif/ Death. 

t If thb OrtlhcaMo to ne; signed \rf xt. qualdtti Pnctiiiecier, Ihe 
Regtoinr .thoulii wriie " not cettified" In hto KegHtei anor tbs 
cause of deatlti thus:—" FhtbtoUv*>*"R)O<h*)***f<*'^0*^ 
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When the certifioue is olitaincd, it is to be taken to 
the legistmr at',the sub>dis:rict in which the death took | 
place, and infonaatkm jpvcn to him of the deceased per* i 
son's death. • _ j 

The persons who are qualified to do this are—1st, some . 
relative or other person present at tlie death ; and, some | 
relative or other person in attendance durine the Ust j 
illness of the deceased ; or, in default of all sudi persons. ; 
from deaili, illness, or other dis«-ibility, then, 3rd, the i 
oedkpier of the house or preniisc.s; or, if the occupier 
shall have been the person who shall have died, 4th, some . 
inmate of the house in which the death sh;ill have hap- ' 
pened. ! 

In addition to ilie cause of death, as mentioned therein. 1 
th« infomioiu must be preparsd to state the date and , 
place of death,*thc full name and sumaiiie of the de- I 
ceased person, the correct aite last birthday, and the rank.! 
profession, or occup.rtion of the deceased. If thcdeccuscti ‘ 
IS a child, or an unmarried person without occupation, the 
full n.tme and rank or profession of the father will be ; 
required ; if a widow, liiosc of the husband. 

AAcr the sub-rczisir.ir li.ts entered all these particulars 
in the rei'isicr, and the informant lias signed his name, he 
tills up the following ccrtilic.Uc 

(KRin It ATK OK KKOt.sTRY OK nK.\TH. 

'!'» N- tHivt-rcd up at Ihe Kuncral. 

l*urxu.iiii to till' .Act 6 A 7 Will. IV., c. 86. 

Kignirar (If Ittrlhi and Dt'afhi in Iht 
Ditfriefti/ m tic Oiunt ^if 

do itreir tcr/i/r, fiat tie Dtori •’/ tiw dn/f 

itgatercif H me, CK the day ef , 187 . Witness 

my hand, till day 0/ .187 . 

Kigt itr,sr. 

’ This certificate, when duly filled up and signed by the 
sub-regisir.ir, is given bv h:m to the informant. For 
doing tins he is ^jot entitled to in.ike ;iny ch.iige, or re¬ 
ceive any fee or toward. 

This certificate is now to be delivered to the undertaker, 
nr other person in charge of tlie funer.il, who, in .ictoril- 
ance with the 271)1 section of the Rcgistr.uioii Act. must 
give it, at the time of the funeral, “to the minister or 
othcialing person who sli.ill Iw required to bury "r to 
fKTform any religious service for llie burial of th' lead 
IkxIv—. and to no other person.” j 

As certificates of the death of deceased persons .ire 
often reouircd for legal purposes, it will be uselul to know 
that such certificates c-tn l)c obtained .11 (he (.ieneral Kc- ; 
gister Office for Ihrth: Deaths, and Marriajrts, .Somerset 
i louse, I.ondon, W.C, on payment of the st.dulory fees. 

Such certificate, by the Act 6 and 7 Willi.am IV'., 
-.ip. 86, and sec. 38, •• when scaled, or siam|>cd with the 
seal of the (k*neral Register Ufficc, is to be received as 
evidence of the death to which the same relates, without 
nnyfurthcr or other proof of the entry." j 

Tlw fees required to be paid arc— ! 

_ • . ». d. i 


Yitr ii van'll in Uii? init'-iu*!! or register 

r.'cmfi* ji'" . 

Inland Kcirnui! •.t.unp (33 VIct., cap 15) 


The general indexes arc completed about nine months 
after the date of registration, but searches can t)c ni.sdc in 
the registers not indexed, if the dale and place of death 
can be correctly stated by the party who requires the 
certificate. 

Different regulafions arc adr^cd by the various ceme¬ 
teries, but they most generally agree in the following 
particulars 


All orders for interments are to be given at the ofilce of 
the cemetery company, and oil feea and other chaim nre 
to be paid at the same time, the offices b(*ing usually open 
for this purpose every day, except Sunday, from tCfti to 
five; but on Saturdays the hours are generally from ten 
to two. 

It is usu.^ly required the directors of most cone* 
terics that notice shall he given and fees paid at least 
thirty -six hours previous to intennent. When it is wished 
for the interment to tnko place on a Monday, this must 
generally be done caily on the previous Friday. Some 
cemeteries, however, do not nxiuirc so long a ntiticc. 

If a vault or u brick grave is ivquired, four clear days’ 
notice must be gcncialK given. If this is not done, an 
extra charge will be in.ule or working at night, and which 
must lie paid when the order is gtven, and before the work 
is commenced. 

It is .also usually required that the name of the parish 
or ecclcsi.islical district, from whicli the body is to be re¬ 
moved, sliiill be mentioned at the time of giving the ordW' 
for interment. 

CerUim hours arc appointed during which intermentg 
arc to take place, an cxli a fee being charged if the cere¬ 
mony is performed at any other time. The houis at 
wliicli the cemeteries aic <i|ien for this purpose vary in 
dtlTcreni cases. .Some o|nMi ai nine and close at sunset; 
in others the hours arc from .tbuiit ten to half-past four or 
five, .Many of them arc open for interments during a few 
hours on Sundays, while oilicrs are closed on that day. 

In common interments only wooden coffins are allowed 
to Ik- used, while in catacombs, vaults, and brick graves, 
coffins of lead (nut less than five and a half pounds to 
the foot) or stone must Ikj employed. 

Many of the eernetery lompunics very pro|icrIy stote 
that, with a view to rcilucc ibe interment expenses as much 
as possible, no gratuities are allowed to be taken by ihcif 
officers. _ 

BOOTS AND SIIOKS. -I. 

FooT-r.RAR nta) t v said to lie an evidence of advanced 
civilisation, for savage and umiitored pi-oplc are totally 
uinnindful of foot-ciulhing, .dthough many of them adofH 
v.iriuus rovcrings for otlier p.iris of their persons. From 
till- times of the Mgypti-ins ;ind Ninevites up to our own. 
we find a coniimtous succession of improvements anti 
cunning .ipplieations in llic diiection of fixit-clothlng, 
(piile independent of what is ordinarily termed fiishion. 

The mamifariurc devi,-li>pcd itself in two directions, 
one h.iiing for its obji-ct decoration, the other clever 
handuraft; and in rair own time wc find consistent and 
i'l.ilK>r.itc ornamentation combined with the best inanu- 
fac ture. 

The pcrfeetion of workmanship in our own time is 
attributable to n greater application of niecliaiiical skill, 
improved tools, chemical .ipplianees, .and, in the cheaper 
kinds of goods, to elaborate machinery and the division o( 
LiUiur. 

Although in Rome all modifications of foot-gear weft 
prevalent, .md in our own time wc have no end of make 
.ind fashion ; yi-t only two distinct species of foi>t-clothing 
have prevailed from the earliest ages to the present time. 
Tlic two distinct s|K‘cies arc the sandal and the boot. 
The former was univcrs.dly adopted by the Egyptians, 
the jews, and the Nincviics ; (he latter from tlie earliest 
limes ap|>cars to have been the cherished foot-clotb'.ng of 
the f'ersians and the .Medcs. Tlie older Greeks dis. 
dained fiKit-clothing, but the Romans monomiiised not 
only the sandal of inc I-.gyptiaii, but aim the wot of the 
I'ersi.m. the art of making eucii of which they brought 
to the highest pcrieciion. .Not only this, they so modified 
the sandal that it fKXame a siinc, and the iioot, that it 
: became a short boot, lace-bout, or ankk-jack. ‘I'ltey 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 


a)so appear to have introduced the idea of naming their; tions, the Society for the Encoaragement of Arts and 
inventions after certain celebrities then living. We have j Manufiuturcs of France awarded a gold medal to a 
“ Alcibiadcan boots/' and ladies’ shoes which were named | Parisian bootmaker for bis improved forms of lasts, and 
“ l.yconian,” Cretan,” “ Milesian and the number of | since that time a certain amount of attention has been 
r vn» varying front the sandal to the high boot were j given by our best bootmakers in reference to the aimtcmy 
many—the oaxet, solea, tmpida, soccus^ calctut, /ema- ■ and physiolt^'cal structure of the foot Dr. Camper re* 
coihutnu^, v,vrc all names to denote foot-gear commended the widening of the shoe in front; but it 
having a grcittcr or les!> height of upper leather from the , should be remarked that in his time cstremcly narrow 
sole. . toed shoes were in vogue. 

In course of time the sandal died out, being only , As the greatest amount of action of Jic foot is i#the 
retained by hermits and monks, whose religious ten- | toes, we snail endeavour to show the cogency of his 
dencies appear to ii.ive fostered a conservatism in dress. remarks by a general description of the anatomy of the 
It is not our intention to enter fully into the history of foot. 


boots and shoes, Init it will be interesting to trace the i The accontpanying illustration will enable us more 
various materials of which the ancient foot-gear w,a.s ; readily to undcrst.and thif subject. , • 

compose.I. Leather apiiears to h.ivc his n from the j The Irones of the toes arc siinibr in form to the hngers, 
earlii.st tunes the chief material for foot-clothing. I their articulation nr jointing is also similar : each hnger 

Many of the earliest Egyjjtian sand.ds were made of' h.is three scpar.atc and distinctly jointed bones, the 
plaited reeds, and th.U universally useful plant, the papvrus, ' thumb has two; so m the toes, there arc three for the 
not only served these ancient (leople for jiaiier, for t ins, sm.iiler, anti two for the grc.ar toe, these arc formed the 
.uul many other pur(M>ses, but with it they plaited a sole, same as the two of the thumb. The bones of the toes 
which, wiicn it h.id strings att.irhcd to it, hirmed a light , slant in towards the middle one, as will be more di.siinctly 
as well as durable s.ind.tl. H.ird walking would dtsnand understoiKl by reference to the diagram, 'Fhey arc pro- 
a more durabh' subst.iiu e, hence svoimI was introduced; poriionately mui;li stronger, because they .arc s.ibjcitcd 
but, iiliiiiulely, le.itlicr bce.tme the prevailing material of' to a greater strain, for thev sustain the force with which 
manuf.icture, iron and lir.iss being our iKMiies an* pushed forward by 


used in the ,\l iddle Ages by knights 
and w.irriois. 

Although woiwl i still retained 
as a ni.itei'ial for soles in the Laii- 
cashire clog .mil the rreiic.h sabots 
we liave little to s.iy on a foot- 
gariuent of this Kind, si-eing that 
the iiitr.ictable n.itiire ol the ina- 
lerial affords but little opportunity 
for the maker to t.tsliion tn.s Ixiot 

so as to meet the <oniewh.it i oin- »"nm »'f -r 

plicated iiiotions of the Ixmes and muscles of the foot. ; 


BoNM f'p Titr ?(u)r. 


our Inxlies an* pushed forward by 

a the foot acting t’nun liei.iudalcvei y 
step we in.iUc. .mil on them niir.- 
cip.dly th..* wi ,gl)» of tl'i<* IhxK 
supjmrteii wi'.'II we r d'-e o-.u-nbes 
\ . ^ on tipti.c. We in.'V lu'ie r<-iii.irK 

■ ill It tiie brti.iii par; of tile foot 
' spriMilb con.sideiahly *.-. lien this 
action t lixcs pli'c. .Old !!!■* sp.ico 
(run iln* Iiotioio ol i!u* sin.ill i«k* to 
tin li.ill of the l>;g toe i.o:* ..\iuently 
Is.'i'onu •, i:. i.tbly wnleiiisl. 

The three hones m e.i- Ii of the otli-.-r lo-.ir tises differ 


It IS the object of the ptesent article to consider boots from those of tlie lingers in in.iny p.inn ulars ; they are 
.IS adaptations to the hiun.in foot, and as a protection ! smaller in proportion to their length, ^lieir parts nearest 
from injury, from cold, from d.imti: and, tirespcs tive of; the boily of tlie fo<>t are much I.irger than the forve.ird 
the ah-.iiluic f.ishion for tlie time ix'ing, to lonsirler how ; ends, the Invne next the toe is proportionalclv mut. h 
tar modern hoots .iml shoes are adaptid to our w.iats, , huger th.in the olheis, while tin* hones of the little toe 
or how far our comfort maybe enhanced by a considera- are very small, ami arc very seldom made use of in 
lion of their .ulaptabihty to our feet. j walking or balancing the bmly. Tlie little trre, and fre- 

It is pt'csumed that while clothing generally should j qiiently the toe next it, has the bones iniimalciy united 
possess some liitle claim im our .ittcntion as being i and .rlmost formed into one. 


ilccor.itivc, It should also be .uhiiUed t > the body. 


The Ixiiu's wliich form the second p.\rt of the foot arc. 


As the proper priservatum aiul culture of the foot is of ■ of two kinds, the live f-irward on^s f^'ing .sitnil.tr in shape 
esscnti.il importance to lliosc who h.tie no wish to Ik* ! to the Ixmcs of the toes, but they are kept together Ity 
luilf crippled 111 their .idv.inced yc.irs. tins subject must the ligaments of the foot, and h.ue not so much power of 


lie referred to in a system.itic way. 

The principal p].iccs of action in tlie fo<it arc in the 
direction of lines di.iun from the lower jouu of the little 
toe to the Kill of the hig toe, and from the front of the fool 
at the junction with tlic leg across the ankle to the back 
of the leg. 


expansion. The others, which arc called wedge bones, 
.in* irregular in form, and join to one another like a lot 
of stones just shaped '..o as tv> form a sort of connection 
with the heel, ,iml to support and connect ih.: two bones 
of the li*g. Tlic'-c are kept up from the ground and 
supfHirtcd by t!»c liee! Umc, which is irregiiLir in .shape. 


The other fwrts of the foot, as they arc composed ofj with .i proieiti'd roundc.l form where it touches the 
Imncs which have but little power of actvm, need not ! ground, and projecting considerably Ix'vond the anfle, so 
occupy our nttention. It will only be necess,»ry to remark that the bone» of the leg join much t<iw.irds the fronl. 


that iHHiii a basis composed of long thin bones at the and the front of the bone of the Itg comes nearly half- 
extremities, and wedge-sh,uied lumes in the centre, is way between the termination of the heel and the front of 
su|K'rimposed a diversity of muscles, tendons, xxins, and the toe. 

nerwi. Many of the muscles which move the fool arc It will be noticed from the preceding remarks that 
situ.itcd in the leg. Hence it is necessary to secure the principal motions of the foot .irc the following : (i) a 
iicrfect freedom for the action of the tendons by not bi*nJing across the toes, extending from the ball of the 
being a IxMii too tight at the top, nor by having the great toe to the lower part of the small one ; {2) a turning 
spring of the sides too tight; both of which, being in and bending motion ol the ankle; (’) a sfwcading motion 
opposition to the actions of the tendons, will produce across thcjocs, from the ball of the big toe to the lower 


cramp, or total in.tbihty to move the toes. 


joint of the small Kx*; and (4) a spreading motion from 


Dr. Camper ap|>carst to have been the first who drew the heel toward* the toes, pnneip^y in the pan called 
attention to the true form of the bom. as property adjusted the “waist.” 

to the recuirements of the foot. Soon after lus sugges-' We shall conclude our desciiption of Jte bones of the 
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foot by an account of the character of the bwer bones of 
the leg. These^ire two in number, one much larger and 
stronger than the other, but both terminated by con* 
sidcrabic protuberances^ faroiliarty called the ankle. On 
these the foot turns in one direction like a hinge, and is 
capable of being bent down until it makes almost a 
straight line with the leg, and also it bus another motion 
which enables the foot to turn in or out; it must be 
noticed that the inner projection is slightly higher than 
the outer. 


bfought to England in (691, but was ver^ scarce untQ 
1738, when a considerable number were im))oned, and 
ih^ then soon become generally known. 

They do not flourish in rivers and open ponds, not, 
however, because such places are uncongenial to tWm, 
but because they are exposed to nianv enemies 
against wihich they have no means of deferuting them* 
selves. 

The ordinary length of this species of Cyprimt is from 
four to six inches, but it is someltmei as much as twelve 



GOLD FI.SH. 


inches ; and .ilthongh these fish are natives of a w.irm 
clim.it'', tlicy can sustain a gt'Ml ilial of cold with¬ 
out mj’.icy, and even endute t'» In- .ictually froren up 
Tni.s bcauiifiil tv^^Cyprinns i, iMrionging to the m the centre of the gl.iss glolw, to which accident one 

carp tribe, is the most briili.antly adorned of all our iioor little fish is known to have U-en arciilcnfally exjiosed 

frcsh-w.iicr fishes, and is scarecly surpassed _ during a severe frost, but as the h e th.iwed 

it recovered its vigour, .md seemed f > viilfci 
no inconvenienee or loss of he.dth. 

In the present d.i;f the g'd'i fish i'. r. 
general favourite, ami is t'l be seen in every 
.aiptaiium and water used for ornnnreiital 
pur|K>ses. wheth'T suiroiinding .a fountain 
or simply filling a jiaik or a garden urmd, 
where they live on friernlly terms with the 
* English carp anti other small ftsh, gliding 
;ilong in their goltlen beauty, and playing 
in and out auumg the walt.*r-lilic« Iwneatn 
the bright transparent w.ttcr, tlicir br'wd 
smooth scales refletding the rays of iiie ' un, 
and shorging rich sparks of light as they 


even by the most richly ornainciited in- 
habiunt of the oce.in. The gold fish is a 
native of China, though now domcsticatctl, 
so ao speak, in .almost every country Imth 
of the Old and the New World ; and it will 
•cs'cn breed as freely in open water as the 
common carp. Tlic young fish arc of a 
blackish colour, and gradually acquire the 
fine golden red by which they are cliarac- 
terised; but there arc some examples of a 
silvery hue, and called silver fish. Others 
are variegated with three distinct shades of 
red, black, and sih*er; some red and Idack 
only; some red and silver; some nearly 



bla ch The mixture of the black gives them a very rich j dart swiftly alxiut , and when kept in a glass globe they 


and elegant appearance. 

The golden carp (gold fish/ is said to have I ecn 
originally confined to a bkc near the mountain Tsien- 
king, in the province Thc-luang in China, and was first 


especially acquire a degree of tameness and docility 
which is most pleasing; for they seem to know those 
who feed them, and even come to the ton of the water 
when they ap|iroach. 
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COOKERY. 


The silver fish is about the same she as the gold fish, 
and resembles the carp in ilavour. It is of a white 
colour, transversely stri{H.‘d with silver)' lines, and is a 
native of the shores near the Cape of Good Hope. 

both gold and silver fish Ix long to the beautiful order 
Cyprinus, which received its name from Venus, the 
goddess of beauty, who was supposed by the ancients to 
nave arisen from the sea in the ncighbo'urhood tif the 
Island of Cyprus, from which circumstance she is some¬ 
times callcu t'ypri'. Ijy the poets. 

The fo'ifl fi>r gold fidi is fine bread-crumbs, small 
worms, flies, and the yolks of eggs dried and powdered, 
given once or twice a <luy. 

If kept in a glass glolH* the water should be changed 
at least every other day, the li.sh Ix^ing very carefully rc- 
mtivetl ip a soft shallow bag att.tched to a wire and fixed 
to a .small stick, which may l>e made as follows : - 

(fct half a yard of white lyibhinet anti a yard of 
stout bonnet-wire or cupper wire ; cut out a round piece 
of net about the siac of a cheeseplaic or larger; join a 
piece of the wire in a circle, the si/.e of a breakfast saucer: 
twist the ends of the wire firmly together, and fix to the 
end of a small piece of cane, hew on the net like a 
shallow luig. 

The fish must be very carefully caught; the bag very 
gently put into the water, to avffiil causing alarm, and the 
nsh alloweii to float quietly into the kig. When in, the 
bag must be slowly raised, and at slowly carried to a 
basin of water, which must be ready close at hand to 
receive the fish. 

tlenlly place the net or bag in the basin of water-- 
which must be large and deep -■ and allow the fish to float 
out of it, and until it so float i out the bag must be quietly 
held quite Hill. Sometimes the little creature is much 
frightened by its removal, am! plimges in the bag ; but if 
gently raised it soon Iwconus ruinposed. If it tioes 
struggle, hasten its arris’al to the basm of w.-iter, for no 
quiclc movement will then in<.'rea.sc its fears, and the 
sooner it is safely in the basin the Ik-ttcr. 

If a large gloM, the water must now be carefully taken 
out in sm^l u^uantiiies with a cup or basin; the globe must 
not lie lifted full of water and the water fioured out. as the 
weight of the water may break the gl.iss ; besides, it 
would be too heavy for a lady to lift. When the water is 
all rcmovetl, the globe must Iw ri list'd, and then rublied 
dry with a soft linen cloth to remove all sediment caused 
by the water ; and then again filled with clear soft or rain 
water, and the fish replaced in the same manner in which 
it was taken out. 

If the glolH’ to contain gohl fish is of a very birgc sire, 
it is a goml plan to take out the water, fur the purfiose of 
changing it, with a syphon, like tli.it in the illustration. 
The sin rt eml. A, is inserted into the water, and the end 
with the t.ip Is to rest over a p.iil. into which the water 
from the globe or aquanum must be allowed to run. Tty 
this plan the fish and other anim.its have no occasion to j 
be removed ; a part only of the water is to be drawn uiT, ' 
and fresh w.itcr addixl; ami by attention every day, or 
every .iliemate d.iy, the w.iter will he kept frftth. 

A little gr.ivel and rockwork with gr.iss and w-ater- 
plants at the bottom of the gloU', is a gre.« improvement 
to the fish’s home ; besides, it adds to the appearance of 
the water, and is a prettier habitation than some of the 
dark unsightly aquariums. 

Ferns may surround the globe to soften the light. True, 
their inluihitants love darkness, .w least some of them, but 
when made to be ornamental rather than for scientific i 
purposes, an aquarium should he allowed all possible l«ti-' 
tude of grace and lieautv, without depriving its inhabitants ; 
of every comfort that c,ni be attorded under circumst.ini'es ; 
so truly disadvantageous to their happiness and liberty. | 
In glows and aquariuim let the comfort of the poor little | 
prisoners be the tint consideratimi. I 


COOKERY.—LXIir, 

STTjRE SACetJi [fvatiittej from p, >54). 

Kitchen Spice will be found tlhcful for seasoning and 
soup^ Take three-quarters of an ounce each of ground ' 
allspice, black pepper, and nutmeg, one ounce and a half 
, of ground ginger, one dozen cloves in powder, and nine 
ounces of sale. Mix in a mortar, ana keep it clotely 
stopped. ^ 

I’inej^ar may be cconumicaliy made at home. In some 
country distnets, persons keep in a place wlicrc the 
temperature is mild and e\cn n vinegar eiui, into which 
they pour any spoilctl or sour wine, and it is to be always 
kept fillcrl up\>y rcpiaciqg the wine you draw off by iww 
wine. To establish this household manufacture it is omy 
necessary to provide at first a small cask of good vinegar. 
Kai.sin vbtegar is excellent. Lay in a tub the raisins, 
-stalks, &c., from which wine has been made, and let them 
heat three cr four d.vys ; add two gallons of water (o 
every fourteen pounds of raisins; Wat tlic masli, and 
stir it often during eight-and-foriy hours. Then strain 
and press the raisins, and put the liquor into a barrel, 
wiih a little yeast, to work. When the fennentation is 
over, cover the bunghole with a piece of tile or slate, and 
set it in a warm place until the vini-gar is |x;rfccL Then 
set it in a cool place, and if it be not cle.ir, mix with it a 
solution of istngla.s.s, and after a time the vinegar will be 
clear and bright, and may W btmgcd dowm. 

For Malt Vinegar, jkiiir on h.alf a bushel of ground malt 
five gallons of hot w.itcr ; mash it well, and after the usual 
time draw off the wort as in brewing; work it with yeast, and 
in thirty-six hours tack it into a e.isk,and pl,uc a piece of 
slate over the bunghoic; set it in a sunny pl.trc, outdoors, 
in the siiiiuiicr, or in a warm pl.u'c, indoors, in winter. 
The refuse of r.iisia wine, or a qii.inti*y of low-priced 
raisins, if put into the ca^k late in the procc.ss, wilt 
iinpi'iAc the flavour of this vineg.ir. in large works the 
vmeg.ir is passed through Ix'ds of raisin stalks or marc, * 
which, from their age, give the vinegar a rich, vinous 
fl.ivour. I 

/■'» nit Vinegar may be made from the pulp and husks 
of fruit whitli has been useil for wine. 'Iney are infusc'd 
in hot w.itcr; the liquor i.-. then strained, and to every’ 
gallon is added a |x>iind of strong ciMrso sugar and a 
Ubiespoonful of vcasl; work four or five days, then rack 
Into a ca.sk, and fct it st.ind with a tile on the bunghole 
for ten or twelve months, when bung up or Ixntie. 

//> Strengtiien I'tnegtr. expose it to the cold of a very 
ftosty night; next mornmg ice will W found on it, which, 
if thaw id, will become pure water. The vinegar being 
freed fr(»m so much w .iter will consequently be more acid 
than before, and may thus lie fnven again and again 
until it iK’comcs of the dcsinxl strength. 

To Prepare Venutce .—Press unripe grapes or goose¬ 
berries, and strain the juice through a linen cloth; IxHtle 
it and cx(xisc it uncorked to the sun for six or seven dayg. 
I'hc liquor will ferment, ami the bottles must be filled up 
every morning. When the fermentation has cq^tsed, 
dee.int the verjuice into other bottles, cork them, and store 
them for ii.se. Gooseberry \rrjuice is much used iit 
France ; when mixed with sugar, it is cokiurcd and sold 
as strop tie t^Oicilies — syrup of currants. 

Syrup of Currants. —Take two pounds of red currantw 
nearly ripe, one pound of npc cherries, and half a pound 
of rasplicrries; nmtne the stones from the chmies; 
cruslrthc whole together, and when well mixed Idve the 
fruit in a p.in for twenty-four hours. Then put the 
whole into a hair sieve, o\cr whnrh place a wcu-riosed 
napkin, and strain the juice through it without prcKons. 
To each pint of juice put two pminds of loaf sugar, pom 
it into a preserving-pan. and si-t it on the fire. After the 
third or fourth boding, take the syrup off the fire, skint it, 
and pour it utUt a pan or jug. attd when cold, put it into 
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tmafi bottles. Tbe syrup of pbun currants is stHnctimes 
primed to tbe above; or toe raspberries arc omitted, 
and the syrup is mode with the same quantities of currants, 
cherries, and sugar as above. A little of the above, pitured 
into water, makes a dcUcious summer drink. 

Vinegar .—Fill a stone jar with ripe rasp¬ 
berries, cover them with vinegar, and let them infuse a 
sredc; then pour them inu- a sieve, crush the fruit, and 
strain the jutce, to each pound of which .idd two pounds 
orioaf sugar coarsely {lowdcred. Put the w'holc in a stone 
bottle corked closely, and set it in a slewpan of water 
over a slow fire. As soon as tbe sugar is thoroughly dis¬ 
solved take off the pan. and when the vinegar is almost 
cold, bottle it. • 

^Artificial Essences of pc.n^. pine-.spptes, and other 
fruits arc now prepared in great variety. In the con¬ 
centrated form the smell is rather acrid; but when 
diluted, the rosembrance to the fruit in recognised. The 
best imitations arc the pine-n}tple and jargonelle pear; 
the greengage, apricot, bl.u.k currant, and mulbcrr)', 
when properly mixed, are f.iirly imit.ited. They are harm¬ 
less in the proportions used -a drop and a half to the 
ounce. The cheap ices are flavoured with these essences, 
and “pinc-applc rum" an<l “pine-apple .tic" is thus ila- 
voured. Oil of gr.ifics and oil of cngn.i'’, iiseil to imprt 
the flavour of French cognac to Kritish br.tndy, are little 
else than fusel oil: and the .initicial oil of bitter almonds 
is used for flavouring confectioner)'. It is employed to 
m.ikc the “ genuine noyeau," and to give .1 fine flavour to 
cust.ard', rakes, &c. The leaves of jieach, nectarine, ami 
ajirieot trees, .is well .as the kernels of the fruit, give 
a noye.ui flavour by infusion m w.4Ur or spirits, but their 
use is dangerous. The ttflsis aie siinilai to those of 
l,iurcl-walcr, biltcr-alinond u.itcr. essential oil of almonds, 
which destroy life, from the piuss.e, arid which they ctin- 
tiiin. If these “rt.i\ourings ’ are kept in the house, they 
■ihould Ik liKked up and lalK'lled “ijoison," for children 
have been poisoned by <lrinknig them. 


ODDS AND KNDS. 

Oh the Managemcnl <>/ a If’<r/<//.--Always wind up .i 
watch at the s.niu' time every day, and lx- very careful 
that no dirt is conl.iined in the h.aircl of ih" key, and th.il 
it is in good order. A watch should be eontinu illy in 
the s.ime position, and when r.trned in the ^••>'■1 by 
<iay, should alw.iys Ik hung uj* at night. VVlu. you 
regul.itt a watf h,-i.s you move the rcguUtor towards the 
p.arts markeil “f.isl" or “ slow," i.rke rare that you do not 
move It too much .tl ;i time; it is iKtttr to move it a 
little every d.iy, until the watch giK-s right, ih.in to move 
it too much at once. Also l>c careful that ilo dirt is con¬ 
tained in }oi:r watch-(K)cket, otherwise it may gain ad¬ 
mission into the inside of the watch and impair its action. 
It is advisable, when wearing a w.iich, to keep it in a soft 
wash-leather bag made for th.at purpose, bv which mc.ms 
the watch is prevented from lieing scrati hed or injured 
by #iction against the rough lining of the pocket. When 
•the keyholes for winding and setting a watch .'irc situated 
at the back of the c.isc, never opirn the front, since by 
doing so you may nut only admit dirt and moisture, but 
also may dislodge the glass, and perhaps break it. If 
your watch is a chronometer, or has a du|>Iex movement, 
when setting it to the correct lime, always remember 
to move tlw hands forwards, and never backwards. 
Ahhough this is not of so much im)X)rtanre in watches 
of other coastruclion, vet it is advisable to do it in all 
cases. Lastly, care should be taken to keep a watch 
always as nearly as possible at tbe same tcmperattuie, 
otherwise it will never keep correct time. 

Imcan^usHkle Preurr.--Ladies* dresses, even of the 
ligbbest and most iniiamniabie nature, may be rendered 


j almost completely fire-proof by being dipped bi • solution 
( of the chWide of rinc. When they are thus treated, it 
I will be found to be impossitile to make them bbuR 
' contact with flame. 

! ' If 'Ay Hog Oak is /tiaek.—Bofi oak, of which ornaments 
i .snd aniclcs of vcitu ore sometimes made, derives its 
> black coltmr from a .small quantity of iron contained in 
; the water of the tjog in which it has been iinmcrse(4 
j .acting on the gallic and tannic acids cnnuintHl in the 
I wood, the combination of the two producing n black dye 
j of a similar nature to ink. 

i /> A’rt'/w (>iti {i'fiting.—IMl a fewgatl nuts in while 
wine, then with .s sponge,dipfied in the Iiauid, wi{ic gently 
over the lines of the ohi writing, and all the letters will again 
appear distinctly vtsihic. This preai.-ir.stion should not be 
I uscil for diKumenis the originals of which it is necessary 
to preserve, ns it has a tendency to destroy the paper; 
; hut it will be found very useful for writings that it is 
; rccjuisite to copy. 

! />» l'>event EisAing-iines Ratting. Never wind yofi* 

■ lines on ytiur reel wet; but, when you gel home, wrap 
' ihnn round the back of a eli.iir, and let them Ik thoroughly 
dried, otherwiM.’ they will soon rot, and cannot Ik* de* 

. |Kn<lcd on. With this care they will last rt considerable 
I lime. To preserve fishing rods, oil them in siiininer with 
. linseed oil, drying them m the sun, and taking care titft 
\ p.ins lie fl.i! ; they should Ik ofien turned to prevent them 
I warping. This viill tender them lough, .tnd prevent their 
' being worm-eaten ; in time they will acqiiiiv a iK.autiful 
. brown i olour, .Slumld they gel wet, which swells tito 
wo4xl, and makes it fast in the sockets, turn the part 
tound over the ll.iine of a candle a short time, and it will 
be easily set al bheriy. 

Sympathetic inks for l'o\l Catdt. If .i we.ik solution 
of sulphuric acid frul of vitriol) is used in writing, it wilt 
he invisible when <hy, and will remain so until (he c.trd is 
held before the fire, when the lettets will iKcimic of a 
bi'tovmsh liinck, and may be easily n "I. The c.iii'«c of 
this is, th.u dilute sulphuric acid hns H" action on pa)M*r ; 
hut when expose-! to Ixsit, some ot the w.sier it i-r>ni.iins 
being tlrivcn off.l’.K acid, becoming more conccniraictl, at 
once ehars tlw jKijaT, and renders the writing visible. 
Another way is to write with a cnlourlo'i solution of sul- 
pli.ite of iron ^green copperas), or sulphate of copper (blue 
I ojiper.is). When dry, this writing will also be. Invisible, 

: but will at once apj.’car when dip{K;d in a solution of the 
! ferriK.yanide of )>>it.issiunt (prussiate of pot ash). In the 
I C.ISC of the iron the writing will assume a nine iippcaranec. 
j and in that of the copiKr a brown. Another method coii- 
{ sists ill writing with a colotirless solution of the nitrate ot 
I leavl ; when dry, nothing can be seen on the card, but 'f it 
: is exjwscd to the vapour from a little hydrosulphural • "( 

! ammonia, the lines traceil at once turn a deep black, from 
! the formation of the siilphurcl of lead. 

About I'rutt, and ivheu to .'tweeten a /'/V'.—The pre* 
sente of sugar .and certain vegetable acids is the 
’ principal characteristic of most fruits. 'I'be nature ol 
the sugar tlius contained varies in ditferent Irinis, ac- 
cording to the quantity of acid entering into their com- 
' position. When a quantity of nciiJ is present, (hen the 
i sugar is of that kind called glucose, gi.iiK sugar, or sugar 
! of fruits ; but when the acid is ab'-eni, tlte sugar is of the 
ordinary kind, known as eaiu; sugar. The quantity of 
i sugar contained in fruit varies mu' h, and depends chiefly 
! iqxm the hc.at of the sun, lienee we find in dull seasons 
; liut little sugar, and the fruit is therefore sour to the taste; 
the sugar wring formed by the action of the %un’s hi-at 
and lignt (aided by some femwol contained in the fruit) 
out or the starch always present in it. The fact that 
cane sugar is readily converted into glucose ur heat and 
; acids, is one td considerable importance to ail engaged 
' in ecKfking, because canc sugar sweetens food to a much 
‘ greater cxumt than glucose. It should therefore be 
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/emcmbcred in making pies not to put the sugar into the I ^ a slighi riw in the centre, pJ*ce oo a blwket 
fruit before it it baked—otherwise the heat and acid will Some persons dispense with an under blan^. This diould 

it IS not wholesome. Tiu; perunoition 
, without such a protection, is unduly ab> 
feathers. Next uyon the bolster, above 
and cover the bolster with it Tuck in the 
les, but be sure not to diminish the site of 

I _ _slip it under at the foot by raising the two 

SLEKPING.ROOMS.~I. comers and passing the sheet under, being sure not to 

The notion that fe.ithcr l>cds arc unhealthy and mattresses shorten the bed in the least, or to tuck in the comers, c- 
healtity is ns erroneous as many other notions. A feather These are the next most important items after well 
bed is only uniiealthy when the sleeper finds himself too shaking. Observe the same rule with every piece of the 
warm in it. .Many persons find them objectiunahle for clothing. Put on the pillows lightly; lay on the sheets 
this reason in summer, but there are many others who do .ind blankets one at a time, lightly, and tuck each in 
not, and there arc constitutions to which during the cold separately. Never throw Uiem in a lump on the centrefo 
winter months the warmth of feathers is almost ncccss.ir>'. depress the l>cd. Lastly, place on the counterpane. This 
A fi-.ither laal is a greater luxury than a mattress, and i is not tucked in. If the iKd is not siifiicicntly raised you 
pel haps for this reason it is as well nwt to bring children up , may now push it up to the centre from each side, and pull 
to use them, considering that tlie fewer luxuries you ac-, the ends of the counterpane even. If it is raised enough, 
custom your children to ex|H.ct, the better they will get I merely press up the sides with the hands like a deep 
through life. In faiinhouses feathers arc easily oiitainetl,, fiordcr, and then jiuU down the counterpane straight, 
and usetl. because they ran he ha<l free of cost, which is ; The counterpane should entirely cover the liolster, .and if 
an excellent reason. Notliing is more tinconif'irtahlc to ; there arc any curtains they should be folded and laid 
iie upon than an ill keid feather heil. Jhds need t are and [ .tcross at the head. Hefore bedtime the curtains should be 
good shaking. We have previously fpage 286, vol. 1 ; tie- , tliawn ami the sheet turned over the counterpane rc.sdy 
scrilietl how to make and elcanse tliein. Cover the ; for use. The more like a pincushion .1 bed looks the 
tick uith .'I c.ise in.wle of unbleached calico, which can ; better it is considered to Ixi made. The Ix'd should 
be more readily removed to wash than the tick itself, 1 always bo as lung and wiiie as the bedstead, coming well 
and which preserves it. Mark this in ink. Fc.ither Iwds | down to the fooiboard, and not sloping away too much 
letiiiire a grc.it deal of good hi arty shaking. It is cx-! at the feet, which is a common error in iK'd-inaking. 
cellent exercise, and promotes the he.dth .iml spirits ; hut | The good old rule ustd to Iw. in.ike a betl raised m tht 
It is <1 rem irk.ihle fart that few serv.iiits are to lx‘ found i centre for one person, .mil as tlat and sipiaie as possilile 
in tile pre\e'U day willing to sh.ike .t feather lictl. They i for two. .\ lied matle “ puictisliion sh.ipe," if it is to be 
just push III wriggle it alxiut a little, langiiitlly, as if they ‘ occupied b\ two .sl-ej^rs. shoiiM be <iepre»scd in the 
weie t-io weak, or too tight-l.iccd to use their arms, arul : centre niul the fc itiiei s e.-j'iahseil before it ang it at night, 
inodein ladies loo frei|uently appear afraid to put a hand I ollieiwise all the 1 >. st iV itii<;, leina.n i;t the centre. When 
to anything. ' twi) feather In •! ■ ,ire pl.u.i il mi (>i:e iKslsicad, .is soineiinics 

A lied should he-well shaken as violently as possible hy ' h.ipjH-ns, tli o-ie •.liould be completi ly removed 

the four eoriiers alternately, and the two »itlt s of the ■'every day ami the und-r one wet! sh.ikcn. If a nuttress 
centre: shake it ag mi ami .ig.iiii. Tuiii it .uid re[H'at is phn eil 111 ,1 b-.d it 'Ivailtl also K' le-rnoved and 
the pio ,-ss. Then leel for any knots of feathers in the ' the bed thiiiv -h.i'.en, I'T if the ft.e.lie.s .tie .ilhnvcd to 
middle, .ind separate them with the hands. It is only knot togellier tlie Ixd will Ik- s|«)t!e«l. The vciy best 
when .inyoiic is siilfeiiiig from he.nt liise.is,- or wt-.iknes;, fe.ither lieil wliKhcan he bought, if negioeted, will become 
of the heart tonsoiiuent on tlebdity that 1 h-<1 -•liaking will as hanl or h.iider than the comm.vicst dock, and be .is 
not do them good. This m.iy be km wn bv < viessive p'unpleas,.nt to .si.-tp i.pon a, a s.n.k sfilled with t ■-■.t. ii- 
pil.ilioo or faintness. (.)n rising, stiip the bed. Do not leels. ^l.^^tless.'^ .mil p.dli issi s shie.’ld lx brusheil .it 
l.iy the clothes Ixick over the footboatil, but remove them least once a month, leinovcd tiom tin; bedstead, .ind the 
on one or two i.hiuts. Uilieiwi-se the lu-d will Ijo short at Ixxlste.wl dusted. 


convert it into glucose, in which slate it will not go solar— j never w oww. 


but to add it immediately before use. 
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the feel .Old uncomfort.iblt.'. .‘'hake the Uilsters ,inil ' Upholsterers' bwls of a giwMl (pi.dity will lie found to 
pilkivvs. Shake and turn tne Ix-d, :inil then turn it b.uk . require much more shaking fh.in honie-in.uie lieds. It is 
over the fuutbo.iid to air l*etwi'en the bed ami rnatiroi.s. , a goal plan to slip an old, soft, w ashed tick loose over the 
l,el il he so an hour or more. Then lay it fit for covering,. real tick <if the pillow-cases, or to put two slips ujK>n them 
and leave it .mother hour to rise. to keep them clean, now th.it nightcaps arc rarely worn. 

Some ailvtjcaies lor excessive neatness haw the beds [ All feather beds, and alsti m.itticsses, require occasionally 
made up imnu-diatcly they are v .teated. It is not healthy, to be unpicked, ami the feathers or wool and ticks cicanen. 
They need to .;ir for a couple of liour.s. D{XMUhe windows I'lllows need this oftener th.in beds. Sleeping on pillows 
at lop aiul bo'tom- not atone end only- as w'ide as pos- which nerd the feathers cle,incd i.s said to c.-iusc drowst-. 
sibto, .md set open the door .dso, by means of a weight or ness in the morning, from an exhalation of a narcotic kind 
a cli.iir. Unless ihca' is a thorough draught there is no j from the oil they have .tbsorlx-d, and which fills ou^thc 
true ventikvtton of a .sleeping-rotim. Half an*hour is the 1 stalks of the feathers ag.iin that have been dried before 
least time the door also sliouUl be open. The window j being used. 

should remain ojicn till half an hour Ix'fore dusk, except I lied curtains arc necessary or not according as a slccp- 
in V cry sultry weather, when it may rem:un open altogether, tng-foom is dmughty or otherw ise. I f used it should only 
The only exception to this mle is during high winds, when . be across the head of the bed, never at the fool, or so as 
the dt-or cannot safely remain ofx-n, and in very wet ,ind to enclose the slccjH-r in confined air. Many rooms 
f**lJKy w-eather. The window can then lx* opened a little ' require them to save the occupiers from ear and tooth 
at top and Ixittom for a short lime, as it is not good to aches, stiff nocks and colds, &c. Very often it is suffi- 
admit a very humid atmosphere. In fine summer weather cient to drape the w indow, and unless unmist-akably need 
it dws a feather bed gootl to lie all day on a lawn once in ' ful, the bed itself is better w-ithout. it is always well that 
•iwhile, or half out of uindow across the sill. : the light should be partly shaded, cither by curtains or a 

To nuke a betl properly lx- sure to wash the hands clean i green window blind, A strong gl,ue of white light falling 
first. Having shaken and aired the bed, and laid it as ^ or. a slcctnog person or child is apt to render the eyes 
square as possihie, with the feathers even to all the comers.! weak 
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WATERCOLOUR DRAWING ON WOOD. 

Ehclavd Is nthrensBy sclcnowled|;t<l to be the father- 
land ct water-cdoar dyawing; but, inventors and patrons 
of this ait though wc be, wc have left to our nvi^bours 
on the CbBtimnt the cr^it of applying it to household 
purposes-Hloine^csting it, as it were. It is a principle 
with us to hide from stght every possible piece of pL-iin 
wood; whether it be the floor with a carpet, or a toifette- 
bA( with chinta and lace. They, on the contrary, inlay 
with various coloured woods in fancy patterns the former; 
and tte latter, if the polished grain of the wood he not 
sufficiently attractive, is ornamented with designs in 
water-colours, or tinted in sepia, and "then polished. 
Articles of the toilette arc either ^ught in this state, or 
(which is far (irefcrable, as wc want to inculcate in the 
present paper) arc painted at home, and thus afford 
*‘amtM«nent and ihstruclion hand in hand.” For wc 
contend that the education of the artistic feelings and 
taste cannot be too earnestly cultivated ; and such occu- 
(Kition as that 
under our notice, 
by affording un¬ 
limited scope to 
individu.il taste 
and design, can¬ 
not fail to be 
most beneficial 
The application 
of this mode of 
ornamentation is 
almost univer¬ 
sal. from a card- 
tabic to a pen¬ 
holder ; but wc 
sh.dl give oc¬ 
casional illus¬ 
trations and ex¬ 
planations of 
subjects that 
may with the* 
greatest ease 
and effect he 
treated in this 
way. Before de¬ 
scribing the ac¬ 
companying il- 
lustration, we 
proceed to give some general hints as lo the midui 
optrandi. 7 'ho wood chosen for colouring should be of 
as hard a quality with as little gram o-s possible; the 
former to reduce to a rominium the probability of the 
colour running, which, however, it will di» under any 
circumst.inces if Uid on too moist; and the grain, if 
nroininent and handsome, destroying the effect of ani- 
heial ornament. Nature being in that as in everything 
else nnapproacnablc. The best surfaces arc those of 
white maple (not the curled or hird's-cye), lindrn-wiMKl, 
and^boxwood. A very iitUc practice will suffice to im- 
jMit a correct judgment of suitable woods; but liy 
taking pains any surface can be made to answer the 
purpose. 

We give here a suitable subject for the style of art in 
a salad-spoon and fork, of which the p.'irts paimed are 
made of maple, the remainder of plumtrce-wood. The 
two parts are usually made to unscrew for convenience 
of washing. The design is first drawn in outline with a 
good pencil, bat not so as to injure the surface of the 
wood, whidi must not be p^heo; the spaces left li^t, 
and then carefully filled in with the best cake-wmte 
rubbed and the black portions done in ^ same 
manna- with Indian ink; while the shaded Unet am 
timed with sepia. The rcmainiitg poitioa is eiiber left 
M—N.t. 
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the colour of the wood, or, in the case of a decided grain, 
is coltHired with a warm grey. When thoroughly dnr 
the pencil lines are gone over with a fine mathanatkaf- 
pen and Indian ink. Should it be found necessary to go 
over the black portion a second time, it should he done 
before these final lines are drawn, as they give a finish 
and decisiveness to the outlines not otherwise attainable. 
The last, hut not least, part of the business now remains, 
namely, the polishing of the surface that has been 
coloured. Few, if any, amateurs are equal to this : and 
as the stability of the colour depends mainly on its being 
done tlioroughly well to resist the action of the moisture, 
wc should recommend that especial attention be raid to 
our remarks on varnishing given under the head "House¬ 
hold Mechimic.” 

The polished surface may be cleaned by freely wiping 
it with a damp cloth, and will sustain no damage there¬ 
from, providetl always th.-it it be thoroughly dried and 
tepohshed with a siry one, or piece ot wash-leather. 
Although we should advise beginners to follow thf- 

pattern given 
herewith in ihriv> 
first attempt, less 
formal ornamen¬ 
tation may ad¬ 
vantageously be 
suhstitulml on 
future occasions, 
such «s a Immj- 
qiiet of flowers, 
a wreath, oi 
rustic scene,die., 
as the fancy of 
each may die- 

Uiie. 

Anothrr iflus. 
t.ation of this 
pleasing form 
of ornamenta¬ 
tion, which wc 
shuU give in a 
future nunilMT, 
will siiow its 
adaptation to ar¬ 
ticles of (urni • 
ture; and indeed 
its application 
may be consi¬ 
derably extended, acrordinj^ lo the ability and taste of the 
designer. It is almost a new ail in Kngland, but deserves 
cultivation. 


DINNF.R PARTJKS. III. 

Befork quitting the subject of formal dinners, it may 
not be nut of place to offer some expl.-inaiiun of the terms 
commonly used in French craikcry. By an affectation 
of retmeincnt, the menu, or bill of fare, which it is now 
cuMontary to place op|K»sile guests at English dinner- 
tables, IS almost inv.iriiibly compiled in the French lan¬ 
guage. Many of the dishes might Ik- equally well dc- 
scrdicd in our native tongue, without any dcuin.ent to 
their csrelicnce; and of late years, to the honour of 
some English persons in high position, the above error 
has liccn corrected, at their suggestion, on several 
occasions when most distinguished company haa been 
received. 

The following arc some of the terms in most general 

use 

Atpic means a savoury jelly used for tjptmishing coki 
game, fnes, Ac. .Sometimes a fowl, or dish of cold nsh^ is 
envelop in anpii, the transparency of tbs jelly cnabbi^ 
the VMUid to be plainly seen. 
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Bfchamet .—A rich white sauce, in which savoury herba» 
cream, and veal stock figure largely. 

Compote .—Stewed meat or fruit, as pigeons en compoUt 
compote of apples, &c. 

Consomn^,~—K rich stock or gravy, as consemm/ de 
volaiUe~i.e.. made of fowls or game, i’lain consommi 
is “ stock." 

Croquettesj»-^mi\.\\ balls of fried rice, potatoes, fish, or 
poultry, 

eWr/r/to.—Cuthts of fish, fowl, or meat. CoteUttei en 
paptUotes arc cutlet - cooked in paper containing savoury 
herbs, piquant sauce, &c. 

Useatupei. -Collops. 

Matelote.—K stew composed offish and wine sauce. 

Mtttiiuuif.—\ mixture of oil, vinegar, savoury herbs, 
&c.. Ill which articles to be afterwards stewed or broiled 
arc previously soaked. 

I’tqut*. -Carded. 

Vegetables lioiled to a pulfi and passed through 

a sieve. 

/’/•/rttv.—V^cgelable soufi, or plain broth. 

Quenelies,- • Fincly-mmced veal, game, fowl, &c., force¬ 
meat balls. 

JtagotU. ■ Stew, or hash. 

Salmi. —A hash of iiie.it or game previously ro.istnl. 

Santr'. —Meal or (Miultry tightly browned m .i stewpan, 
with a rich gravy. 

.sV'/o-. 4 <V.—Water .sauce, in which savoury herbs and 
white meat have been lightly boiled. 

JItUeUls. -Plated skewers garnished with vegetables ; 
also .ikewers on which l.arks, ortolans, and simit.ir .small 
birds, arc servwl. 

A la /Wr/«ri'.—Highly se.isuned with (H-pper, curry 
powiler, itc. 

A la A/aitre il'l/Atel ,—llroiled fish or meat buttered 
whil.st hot, with the .uldition oi finely-chopped p.irsley or 
sweet herbs. 

yt la Indienne. -I'lavouied strongly with cuitv powder. 

(/>///,'.-Itroiled. 

/•rf/c.—Fried. 

>f /ViViw.—Plain boiled. 

Jelly. 

CtlatA, —Iceil. 

Entn’fs. •M.iile dishes served with the fir.4t course. 

Hots .Savoury iritles or iclishes, as an¬ 

chovies, sardines, .served during thi- first course. 

de r.—The roast or priiKip.it joint, as ! 

sirloin, lound of beef, saddle, haunch of million, di. ' 

/rw/rcwiefjT. - - Snv.iU dishes served with iI«o leeoiul I 
Coiii.se. j 

Relevt's. —Renuoes, in place of the principal joints. | 

We h.ue reinaiked that most lOcontK a det.ideil ten- ! 
deney Ims In'cn app.irent in the best Kiiglcsli society to , 
adopt a more simple mooe of cmertaininent than has for | 
a considerable time prov.iiled. lfnuhi.Uly it is Ix'ginning ■ 
to dawn on the leaders of tashion th.it the Ik-si F.nglish | 
ciiokery is by no means inferior to some of the pro- j 
diictinns of foreign cooks. In |K)int of expensiveness—a i 
Very material consideration m the eyes 0 { many—a i 
thoroughly gooil Knglish dinner m.iy vie with the most | 
el.ib<ir.ile bill of f.ire ronijwsed for the greater jwrt of 
morsels with high-sounding names. Our real or mock 
iiirile son|>, saddle of Southimwn mutton, sirloin of Scotch { 
beef, fit, capons clioicc game, and flhely-grown vege-1 
t.ibK !■, are inferior to no class of living throughout the ' 
civilised wiwld. What Kngli.sh cookery rcstlly does re- ' 
uuire IS i.kill on the twit of cooks, to send up their iiro- 
ductions in jn-rfection to table. Whilst nothing is more, 
enjoyable than nwell-nxistcsl joint, hm and clc.anly served, 
few kinds of fowl are es]ualfy unsatisfactory, if wanting 
in these, attributes. Conscious of the gt-niiine excellence i 
of our national di^es, in many of the best Continental! 
establishments the owners keep Englisb servtints excln* i 


! stvely to attend to the roasting of meat, and plain bo 9 iiif 
j of v^eublcs. Perhaps, when the above ucu becooie 
I more generally known, English housewivci will Uifce heart 
! of grace, and no longer apologise to strangers fikrofleriiiig 
I them a simple English repast, ' The attempt to give 
j foreigners and others, who keep professed couo, badly- 
I made entries., is ver)' like sending coals to Newcastle. 
; The labour is not appreciated ; regrets are felt for the 
I host’s well-intentioned efforts, but the faiiur: is none the 
I less great, ^ m 

I Supposing, therefore, that it is the intention of an 
I English host to set befwre his friends national fare, kt us 
I consider what arc the requisites. In the first place, due 
, notice should be given by invitation, fully as long as that 
. which it is usual to issue* for a more pretentious repM. 

I This is chiefly necessary on two accounts—firstly, oe- 
, ciiuHc the success of a dinner is mainly dependent on the 
j congenial .spirits of the guests -and in these busy times it 
is sometimes not easy to tiring desirable people together; 
j secondly, in order to secure the viands being in gOM con¬ 
dition for cooking. Whether venison, beef, or mutton be 
I in tpiestion, all joints require to be kept, or “ hung," more 
or loss time, .‘iccording to the season. 'Iliis is best done 
I at home,the housckccjier having previously been aided by 
butcher in the selection of the choicest kinds of meat. 
Shme kinds of poultry - turkey, for instance—arc wonder¬ 
fully improved in flavour by Ixfing hung; and fur a!! 
g.uiic the process is necessary. In addition there are 
numla-rless minor matters which claim attention, where 
; dinner-giving is not a frequent pr.iciice. These details, 
trivi.il though they may lx m themselves, all tend to 
completeness, the print ipnl chann of a ilinnrr-table ; and, 
by W'ing disposed of previously, set the host and hostess 
free from hurry and einbaiT.issmcnt at the last moment, 
flaving t.aken all prcc.iutitins to have everything in order, 

; the eiitcrtaineis m.iy lx exfxcictl to enter freely into the 
■ enjoyment of the sccne—a piva.sure too often denied theni 
when a party has Ixen hurriedly .iss«;mblcd, without suAi- 
cieiit appliances at Uanti. 

When every order has been given, and due provision 
made, the successful carrying out of tiu scheme depend.-> 
on punctuality. The punctual attendance of guests at 
dinner is a matter of sheer duty. Everyone’s comfort, 
anil a largo fK-'cuniary outlay on the p,ut of the enter¬ 
tainer, are at stake when unpunctual people arc con¬ 
cerned. It is generally iimlerstiMxl that half an hour .after 
the time of meeting st.itcd on the card of invitation is the 
p^e^l^e time at winch dinner is suppo.scd to be served. 
Thus an invitation for dinner at hail-p.a$t seven o'clock 
signifies that dinner will lx- scrveil at eight, .wd it should 
lx- a point ol lionour for all guest.s to assemble during the 
above intorial. 

Ity muiic inconceivable notions of hospitality, orders are 
sometimes given to the cixik to “put the fish down" im¬ 
mediately on the .irrisal of the last expected guest. What 
is the result I Dnc unfortunate individual not only suffices 
to ki-cp all the rest of the company waiting, but causes all 
the viands to be overdone. Were it a mere question of 
cooking a ilish of fish, the inconvenience would n^t be 
grc.it, but when the serving of several courses is in ques¬ 
tion, the necessity for keeping exact lime is tcnfoltf 
greater, Pcoide that are very partkular in their habits of 
punctiulity sometimes affix the l.-ttcrs “ P. B. P." (please 
Im- punctual) on cards of invitation to dinner. If after a 
simibar warnipg the request is disregarded, it is an act of 
discourtesy to any guests that may be assembled at the 
pru|K‘r time, to tarry for those who fail in their appoint¬ 
ment. 

The order of guests going in to dinner’ is ffw same in 
general society— namdy, the lady of the bouse, or her 
representative, takes the head of the table, and the master 
of the house the foot. The most distinguished lady ol 
the cmnpany is conducted to the ubk by the niaaier, and 
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n |ilBWd on his right hsnd, havii^ on his Idl the Isdr partiality ibr any kind of dislt, U is n coinnlUneni to 
next in. diatiiictioa. Ihe same rule is observed with set such fare on the table, without rdfenmee to & b(^ a 
leg^ to the lady of the house. The twogenitenen it is "company dish* or not Some persons are pasafawately 
dessned to honour most are (daced on her right and left fond of sucking-pig, oihcn equally enjoy boiled calf's-' 
hand. head, and many consider a well-boded steak and kidney 

Durii^tbc interval that elapses between the assembling pudding the very perfection of good living. A^in, it is 
of the company and going to table, the hostess quietly universally acknowledged by experienced diners that the 
designates to the gemiemen guests the ladies whom she coarse of game comes too late in the general order of 
wishes them to conduct to the dining-room. If it should things. A brace of pheasants is often purchased at great 
hhp^ that the guests arc strangers to each other, an in- j expense, to be put on the table, looked at, and removed 
troduction from the hostess is necessary. When dinner is without having Iwcn touched. Most people, if they had 
announced, the host should rise and ofTcr his arm to the ] the option, would rather sec pheasants occasionally tak.- 
lady he is to lc.id to the dining-room, and the rest of the the place of fowls, at a time when the appetite is kcci 
company follow his example. The lost to leave the draw- enough to enjoy the dclic.ir.v. 

tag-room arc the hostess and uhe gentleman who escorts The same error dlct.aies that very little varich' is made 
her. The rcaSon is obrious: it is the duty of the lady of in the bill of fare for summer or mntcr season. Hoi 
the house to .see all her visitors on their way to the dining- salmon .and roast lamb are seen at almost .all summet 
room before she ledVcs the drawing-room hcrsclt. dinner p.irties, when people would so much prefer nearly 

As wc h„vc before remarked, it greatly faediutes the a cold dinner, cooling s.ilads and beverages. 1 ‘lain 
ease of seating company when ihe names of the guests lobsters, a dressed crab, ii dish of smelts, trout, or i«(| 
arc pLiced on their plates. It is by no means an easy mullet would be quite a luxury in the spring, after the siriki 
task for a hostess to rcmcinhcr the exact place assigned sameness of our winter cheer. 

to each guest without some aid of (he kind. Of course, in all we have said in the latter part of this 

The head of the t,ible is gi-nerally the fiosition farthest article, we refer to homely dinner-parties, and not lo 
from the door, and the foot o|q>osite. I he imistcr of the costly and elaborate enlcti.unmcnis. 

house usimlly has the sidelxunl at his hark. _ __ 

If two kiiuls of soup h? given, the clc.ir or white soup • • 

IS placed op|»»sitc the hostess. ISoiied moats and puddings TH K TOIL KTT K._ XX t. 

are likewise pl.iced opposiie her; ami the roast joints .and mixi ki t 

pies arc wrred by the ho.st, MlStKl,l,A^K^)U.s KfcUPKS. 

Wh.atcver s.uKcs, vcgfi.'ibles, or accompanying relishes ; e.rrelltnt Rftufity for Vh%if>pe(i Uttndx, (Jet an 

maybe desired f<ir onnsumptiuii with certam .Iic.iis should , oimce of the Iwst yellow bces’-wax ; hi'rajic with a small 
be placed on the tabh*, at simple dinncis, previous to the | knife, very thm, as miieh as will lie lightly in a liears’- 
principal dish itself. Thus, if mock turtle muij) Ik* in grease pi>i. Do not picss it down. J'our gijnily on fo 
question, rot lemon;, should lx- on the table ; if roast iMvf, the wax as much very good olive oil as will just fill the 
scraped horsenulish; if t.imb, mint s.mre, fire.,wuh appro- imt, and place it in the oven until the wax is dissolved 
priale gravK's. In leinoving dishes fiom the table the .ic-' Let it remain untouched until quiti’ cold. 'I his is 
, coHories are t.ikcn away lust, and the principal disli hist. ' certain cure for the worst chaps in o-ie night. .Should 
It is no longer t onsidercd nceessaiy, even at Ihe the yellow wax i/ eet with objeclioiis, white wax may be 
plainest dinners, to h.ive more th.tn one dish on the table ■ used instead, bwi lac cure will not b; so quick or certain 
at a time - uidest. indci'd, the p.iriy lx* hirge. Acconling , Myrrh Dentijt^ e,- -Mix .1 quarter of a |miuii«I o( pu!- 
to the prcsc'U principle, hsh is not pl.iced on the t.ible till ' vciisw! cuttlefish with h.dl an ounce ol powilercd ttiytrii. 
the soup is removed ; and tlie joints are not kept waiting i To mokr Kosr 7 .ip .StiAr.—I'iil into three ounces of oil 
under cover, .is w.is often the piaciite, till the m.ule dishes of almonds hall .01 ounie of alkanet 10 colour the oil. la,*t 
had been h-aoded round. .Vi lo s(x*ak, «.'irh dish, iiow-a- them st.md tiniil siifticienily deep loloured, tlien Wrtuii 
days, with its accomp.iii> mg vegcl.ible> and gravies, con- Melt one ounce .ind a half of while w.ax and ha|f nn ounce 
stitutes a course. The phin is very sensible, aii-t li'nds of sperm.iccti with the oil. Stir till iIicm- iimredients 
greatly lo the successful luoductioii and enhanced . ijoy-' liegin to ihii ken, and add twelve drops of otto of ro^. 
ment of every kiml of ilisli. I Another Reteip/. - fo’t twf> ounces of alinuiid oil, one 

The sire of the joints and the number of m.idc dishes | ounce of while wax, oiu- drachm of alkanet, nnd slowl; 
should bear some proportion to the number of ilincrs. melt, stirring till sufliuently colour«*d. .Strain, and aih! 
For all purrKisc'- of agrceaiilc convers.ition, eight jarvons , six drops of otto of mscs well stirred in. 
arc as many .vs should Ik invited at a time, "li is no com- j llatr Wash to Clean the Hah. - Add to a wineglass of 
pliment lo crowvl guests at a tabic, .in'l to provide for | cold water half a icaspooiifui of sal volatile, and with a 
’hern in a wholesale m.mner. l,csson the table and fewer ' small piece of flannel or spiinge wr‘ll wash tliv head and 
to consume is better taste. Other me.in- of receiving h.iir, dividing it into partings, so that every part Is 
large numbers of acquaintances at a lime arc better washed. This liair wasli cleanses ipiukly, and that it 
adapted to the purjxisc than by invitation to dinner. preserves the colour of the hair has Ik’« ii proved by an 
SUncncHs is the chief drawback lo what arc termed exfiericncc of ten years. Spirits of Iiarlshofn mxy bt 
^latn dinners. Directly invit.itions arc issued for ev<T so used lobii-aii of sal-volatile, six drops to the wineglass, an- 
small a p.trty, the mind of many entertainers se<-ms to ajrphed in the sanie manner. 

run on a stereotyjx'd bill of f.vrc. The saddle of tiiuiuin to Clean Hair /hmhet (Jfuckly and f.auiy.--t\ 
and boiled longue and fowls, especially, are almost as in- dessert-spixmful of hartshorn Ui ,iqu.irt of cold water, m •* 
evitable as if decreed by fate, (iraniing that these are wash-hand basin. Dip in the hair of t he brushes, and rui 
the very best of fare, it is jxissiblc to have enough of the them together until de.an. lluii linsc well trith toI« 
tMine thing, and 10 wish for a change. A well-broiled water; riih dry with n towel, and stand upright at .<;) 
ntmpsteak and oyster sam-c, or a roast fowl with water- op<m window. . ,. / 

cresses, a goose, a lircast of veal stuffed and rolled, a Almond Tablets for Smoeslntny; and Wkltentny Me 
jagged hare, or even a boiled leg of muttcjn with mashed Hands. -Dissolve in tlic oven an ounce of whti .- vi.iv ui 
turnips, would ttp wdeome as a change in the festive a small jelly jar, with half an ounce of almond oil, awl - 
season, when roast beef and boiled turkey, or saddle trf drops of essence of almonds. \\Ti'>*i melted, foiut re'-i 
motton and boiled fowls, have been repeated lo death. If lids of pomade jwts, or the pot lUdf, having oded tb- at 
any member of the company is known to entertain n j for turning out when cold. 


lay be desired f<ir cnnstnnpliuu with certiun .Iic.iis should , ohikc of the Ix-st yellow bces’-wax ; hcriqic with a small 
e placed on the tabis*, at simple dimu-is, previous to the | knife, very thm, as much as will lie lightly in a liears’- 
rincipal dish itself. Thus, if mock turtle muij) Ik* in grease pi>i. Do not piess it down. J'our gently on fo 
uestion, rot lemons should lx- on the table ; if roast Ix-cf, the wax as much very good olive oil as will just fill the 
:rapcd horsenulish; 111.11011,1111111 s.iure, fire.,with appro- wK, and place it in the oven until the wax is dissolved 
riale RravK-s. In leinoving dishes fiom the table the .ic-' Let it rcnuin untouched until quiti- cold. 'Ibis is 
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OVSNS fnm Vet. if,, f. 376). 

At page* 373—376 (Vo!. 11 .) will be found particulars of 
several of the best sorts of ovens; but of ovens, as tA other 
things, it is expedient that there should be many kinds 
and diversities to meet the requirements of various placeiL > 
purposes, and circumstances. lirick ovens are well suited 
lor country use, and under circumstances where the daily 
baking of bread is reuuircd. Iron ovens arc best suited i 
where an occasional or wcef^ 
bidcing only is called for, the dim* 
culty and expense of heating a 
bricic oven when let go cold being 
too great to reiuL-r its use desir¬ 
able Some ovens are required for 
the baking of biscuits, pastry, and 
meat; others to be used in a bake¬ 
house or outhouse; some in a kitchen, 
and some in the oitcn air. 

'fhe simplest const met ion of oven 
is a pot or kettle invertetl, with a 
Are kindled upon its Imttom, and 
Ares lighted on all sides so as to 
surround it. Such ovens have 
proved most valuable in new settle¬ 
ments, where facility of practice is 
the main qualification desired. The following is the 
mode most commonly adopted :-~A plate of iron is Arst 
heated, generally by burning some sticks of wood upon 
It, which being well brushed off, 
flour is sprinkled upon the iron plate 
to prevent the bread sticking. When 
the loaves are phtced upon the plate 
an iron pot or kettle is turned upsule 
down over them, Aie lighted upon the 
liottom of the kettle, and the whole 
surrounded with burning sticks. 

Dread, as also .neat nr p.istry, may 
be well baked by this simple amt 
primitive process, the heat of the fire 
on the bottom of the pot striking 
downwards, and Ixiking whatever may 
be contained liencath. It is obvious 
that in this kind of oven there is no 
escape for steam, which in some cases 
is an advantage, although, generally 
B|)eaking, the contrarv. A simple 
oven is often constructed of clay, 
somewhat in the form of a large bee¬ 
hive. and, like it, set on four (>o»ts 
Axed in the earth. In new settle¬ 
ments, in the absence nf such ovens 
as these, the bread is baked uiron 
the hearth in large iron pots, called 
“bake-kettles.’* 

While speaking of primitive ovens, so simple in their I 
{onstruction as to suit new settlers, it may be as well to ! 
refer to an excellent invention patented a goqd many years 
since under the title of the “Domestic Oven.** The 
object of this invention was to provide a cheap and 
durable apiwratus, suited .alike to the retirements of 
the new settler and of the army and navy. This so-styled 
oven is cnu^^ly suited for Itaking bread ttv// and cooking 
other kinds of food. It may be made of any sise, and is , 
perfectly portable. ! 

The following particulars relate to an oven of this kind ! 
of • small site, and it is probable that some additions may i 
pertain to those of larger site. The whole apparatus is 
represented by Kig. i, the portability of which is plain 
without demonstration. The exterior of the apparatus, as 
seen in tlw Agure. is simply a cast-iron pot or boiler, wl^ 
of Itself is applicable to all the wndry uses and purposes 
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of n pot or kettle. The lid is made to fit very ctosdy, so 
so to avoid any radiation of heat and the,escape of rare¬ 
fied steam, but allows dense elastic vapour to escape, 
llie vessel is to be suspended, as will be perceived oy 
the hook attached, over the Are, or it may be set in front 
of the fire; while with regard to the largCT sire^fhey may 
well be set in brickwork if convenient, after the fashion of 
common boilers. Fig. s represents an interior vessel, 
perforated with holes about the upper pan and bottom, 
which is to be placed within the railer for the purpe^ 
of baking bread or pastry, roasting 
meat, or steaming potatoes or other 
vegetables. By means of the pro¬ 
jecting studs represented in the 
Agure, this interior vessel is seemed 
steadily in the midfiie of the outer 
boiler, leaving about a quarter of an 
inch space befwcen the two vessels, 
for the purpose of allowing the 
vapour to circulate, which is ex¬ 
tremely hot, and operates upon the 
bread or other contents of the inner 
vessel. For the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing too great heat at the bottom of 
the oven when set over a Are, a false 
or movable bottom is placed within, 
as shown by Fig. 3. This movable 
bottom has also an additional use in enabling the ovra 
to be quickly emptied of its contents, besides being easily 
kept bright and clean. Fig. 4 represents a double pan or 
shelf, which may be placed within 
the oven for the baking of smaller- 
sized articles. By its use double the 
number may be baked at the same 
time. In llie larger-sized apparatus 
there arc similar stands, Aited with 
three, four, or more shelves or pans. 
For the pu rpuse of pastry these stands. 
arc uncxccptionably useful, as also for 
the frying of meat, baking of potatoes. 
&c. *11)0 handle shown in this Agure 
is jointed so that it mav fall down on 
cither side ; it is for trie purpose of 
setting in and lifting out the stand 
of shelves. Fig. c represents the 
meat roaster, which consists of a 
circular pan with an upright spit in 
the centre, upon which to spit the 
joint or pouliiy, many birds being 
able to l)e spitted at one time, nr 
mutton cutlets may be cooked crisply 
and to perfection upon it. The handle 
^ is juintM and lies down at either side, 

^ ^ as in Fig. 4- 

In the article before referred to wc 
stated certain objections to the cim- 
healcd by wood ; nevertheless, such 
ovens are the simplest in construction, the cheapest, and 
at the same time the most durable. For these retfsons 
they may be used with advantage in country puce^ 
either for cottages or small houses, where there are plenty 
of fagots or wood to bum. These ovens when prop^y 
heated are superior to any other kind of oven for faaung 
purposes, po^ssing as they do what bakers term a 
“ soaking beat in other words, a uniform, lasting heaU 
which * penetrates the bread in a more perfect and 
thorough manner than the heat distributed in an iron 
oven. Thus it is suj^sed by many penont that onthw 
bread nor pastry can be properly baked kf amy fosrMHfy 
in an iron oven. This opituon, howevw, is in error, and 
can only arise through want of OKperiesce. ,The brick 
oven is a very long time in beating to a sniScient degree 
wboi let grow c<M. It is, tberefme, unsuited for tboae 
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who «nly require'to bake once or twice a wedt, niioe if 
the bread be serin before the oven has reached its proper 
t egree of temperature the bread wUl turn out 
baked, heairy, and sodden. 

‘ For small counuy bakers, fiurm-houses, and Urge 
country Umilies, who require continual baking or a con- 
sidcraw quantity of bread prepared at one time, ^e 
following description of oven—vii., the common brick 
3vqp—wilt be found especially suitable. Fig. 6 represents 
a witical section of this oven, which is of a circular or 
oval plan, and is arched over with good sound bricks, 
behind which a quantity of iron hoops may U'! 
well placed, fixed in amongst the mortar,^ 
lor the purpose of creating anej m.-iintain-* 
xnjj^ at superior dicat. The floor is piiveil 
with flat tiles closely laid together. A re¬ 
presents the arched even, B an inner door, 
c the exterior door,and D the flue. Faggnis 
arc put into the oven, placed upon the tiles 
in aheap .and lighted,until the oven attains 
the proper degree of tcmDcr.iiurc. The 
oven is then cleansed from the embers of 
tbe wood, and the bread set in. Both the 
mner and outer doors arc closed for the 
iHirpose of keeping in the heat, the bread 
iieing Ijiiked simply by the beat rct.aint'il 
by the brickwork of the oven. When tln- 
hread has remained in the oven tune 
• nougb to be sufticiently baked, the doors of the oven are 
i>{icned .and the bread is removed by .a peel. 

The iron oven is most suitable in towns where the brick j 
one IS sehloin admissible, and .ilso whore wood is sf.irce i 
.md dear. In these cases the iron oven is les.s exfien-1 
sivc, as well as more convenient. Greater skill is re- ( 
qiiired both to tit up and ni.in.agc an iron oven; but . 
when the iron oven is once titled in a 
jiroper style, and its use is thoroughly ii 
‘iinderstooil, it is found to answer the 
purpose neaily as well as .a brirk oven, 
and It possesses•m.iny advantages for 
biking on n small scale. The great a<i- 
v.intage which an iron oven |>ossc*sscs 
over a brick one is that it ni.ay be (|uickly 
hc*atcd to that degree known by leakers 
as dtgret, without which the 

bread imist be imperfectly baked ; while, 
on the other hand, the lie.it of the iron 
oven is more liable to be iineqii.il, and 
therefore requires more care and skill in 
the management while baking. 

The following description of oven is 
very gcner«ally used in England, and also 
on the Continent. Figs. ^ and 8 represent a ground- 
plan and section of it. 'Ilic oven or chamber (marked A) 
wherein the bread is baked is of oval shape, and arched. 
It is usually about twelve feel in dc}Uh and ten in 
breadth. The floor m.iy be l>cst constructed of tiles or 
hrebnpks, but it may be and is often formed of clay, 
and on the Continent is commonly con.stnicted of stones 

• stone flal». The height of tbe arch of this oven is 
generally very low, often not more than a fwtt and a 
half—perhaps, even, not so much. The breadth of the 
oven door, which is marked B in the figure, is usually 
friun one and a half to two and a half feet, by which 
door the fiiclliag is introduced as well as the loaves. 
There are three flues, marked c c r., siiu.itH at the 
back of the oven, which run in a horizonu'. direction , 
to the ftont of the oven, and there unite, conveymR the 
smoke from the firing (whether wood or coals) into the 
dumney marked O. At E is a damper, by which the - 
dru^ght created by the flues, c c c, may be regulated. 
Tbe space indicated by the lener r represents the spot 
wiKre die cliaicoal Uucen finmi the oven is deposited. 



O represents a pit for dw baker to stand in white setting 
in and drawing out the bread, the use of tbe pit being that 
the bdter may stand on a convenient level with the floor 
of the oven, which facilitates his operations H is the 
bakehouse, which is kept at a temperature adequate for 
railing the dough by means of tm heat which escapes 
from the oven and flues. A boiler is placed at the 
front of the oven, employed for heating water used for 
mixing the dough. To heat this oven it is desirable 
that eitlier brushwood or thin pieces of board should be 
employed, since the oven being entirely heated by means 
of the flame arising from the wuixl, were thick wood or 
logs used, the heat would be irregular; 
iK'stdes, owing to the draught of the oven 
being slight, the ignition of the logs would 
necessarily be niipi-rfecily maintained. 
To set light to ilic fuel the door is not 
ojiencd, but a lighted piece of wood is in- 
irmluccil tbroiigh n siimll aperture made , 
in the door. The (iiel is .allowed to remain 
in the oven no longer than flnnic arises ^ 
from it ; and so s<>un as the enilx:rs or 
charcoal liegm to glow, all fl.iine ceasing, 
they arc removed, and the oven swept out 
and cleansed (or tiu- leeeplion oi the loaves. 

Ill Ihc smaller ovens of (Ins construc¬ 
tion, in place of the flues at the fore¬ 
part of the oven me two miertures of 
small sire, formctl in the arch towards ihe front of the 
oven, a sulfieiency of draiiglil entering thioiigh Ihe door. 
Under these eireunislanics. however, it is nei'essary that 
(he fuel should be of a very light kind, slips of thin 
boju-d being prefeiable. By this system of mics much 
heat is lost,wliich loss the door, being unable to be closely 
secured fdi.ruglit being necessary to be udtniUcd), i.on- 
sideraldy increases j more wiKid. there¬ 
fore, is consumed, and tl" only return for 
this extra ex|)cnsc is tli.ii the amount of 
(^.iictutl ptudui-cd is iUij.ineitU'd. In dis- 
tr. ;. where turf can be e.isily procured 
it is used, as u is found to answer the 
pur|ios<> equally Ms well if not iK'tter than 
wood. It IS not always the cicse, as before 
stali-tl, lliai when fl.une ceases to rise 
from the fuelling the charcoal or ember* 
are removeil, since by reason of the back 
part of the oven iK-mg without excej,*- 
lion butter than the front, the glowing 
emlKTS, or (in casi-s where the oven is 
heated by co.ds) glowing coals, arc* fre¬ 
quently ilctaincd at the bnnk of the oven, 
in order to maintain a more regular heal 
throughout; nevertheless, whether this cx[icdiciit be 
adopted or not, it Is often found necessary iqKMi the fiist 
examination of the batch, in Ihc course of half an hour, 
or somewhat less, to tciiiovc some of the loaves from the 
back and liotter parts of the oven to the front, and set 
in their place loaves from tlie front and colder part of 
the oven. 

To bake properly requires altcniion to several eircum- 
stances, first, that the oven l>c hcate<l to cxartly the 
right degree ; for if the temperature be !<ki low, the biead 
will turn out sodden and doughy; and if it be too high, an 
over-hard crust will Ire formed at the bottom of the loaves, 
which will confine the moisture, while the exterior may be 
burnt. 

It may be urged that much of this article applies only 
to professional bakers, Iwit at many of our reader* live 
away in the country, and must depend upon themselves 
for a supply of good and wholesonre bread, we do not 
think we err in dcvoitng space to so important a subject. 

On the question of the proper mode of heating ovens 
we shall have something to say in another paper. 





COOKERY. 


mnicvRV_T YTV tb* t*>cy are wen browned. Poor aoiBe good 

li^Slon on them, and cook them siowlf oVIer a ipende fire 
THE niENCH MODE OF PREPARING DISHF^. for three-quarters of an hour, and serve in the maimr 

In the series of papers on the subject of Co»ikcry that directed for potage au pain. Iif prepanns this tUah, 
Itave lately appeared in the pages of the HOUSEHOLD leeks may be employed, not cut in strips. In this case 
tiuiDE, attention has Ijei-n chiefly directed to the manner ; they should be all cut to tlic same length ^wo inches) 
oi oreparing food in the Imglisli style, although occasional j and thickness. They are then to be soaked in water to 
reference has been nnule to the pcxuliaritics of Krench j remove some of the strong flavour iheyr possess, and 
dishes. It 18 now proposed to direct the attention of the ! afterwards put into the soup, and heated in the m a nq e r 


.irticles, »<j give the lie.t receipts employed at the present j asparagus tops pnd cut them, and soak them in water for 


liini- for preparing every kind of food, not only in the 
most attr.ictivc and luxurious way, but also in the simple 


some tunc. Tut them in t|^c stock already prepared, and 
Ixiil for ten minutes, taking care that thcji shall notjdie 


manner suited to the most inodcnite incomes, and for those j their green colour, nor Ix’cornu too soft 

le.nlers who seek only to learn how to dress food in the Votage aux PttUs J’ois {Soup wtJi Peas ),—Steep the 

V. ... .... .. I ^ < a . -a • m ^ 


most economical, nourishing, and palatable way. t)cca- vegetables freely in water, and then put them in half of 
onally wc shall dcscrilie (lislies for which receipts have Ihe bouillon prepared for the soup, and boil for half an 


already been given, but some variation in the mode of i hour, according to the c|ualiiy of the peas. Add a little 
preparation will In- ohsicrved. ! sugar, and use it as directed for pahtge au piiin. 

Since it is custoin.iry at dinner to serve round the soup Potage aux Ixiitues KntUres {Soup ‘mith Whole ZM- 
first, wo will commence with the subject of potages or /»ci’.r).-“Takc some perfectly sound lettuces, selecting 
soups, those in which the heads have not iKcn injured, and 

To prepare Pot au /•>«. --I’ut the meat, previously cut after washing them, steep them in w.itcr. Now put them 
into .small pieces, in the pan with sufTicient cold water, the in Ixnling water, with about a handful of salt, the exact 

D iortions being four pints of water to about two and a amount deix-iuling on the quantity of water. When they 
pounds of me.'tt. A suflirient quantity of salt should h.i\e licen boiled for li.ilf an hour, they must be cooled, 
then IM' added, 'flic saoce|xin is now to lie placed on the by placing them m .i vessel of cold water. They arc 
lire, great care being taken that the water shall not boil then to be pressed and tied round, so that they may 
until all the scum has risen to the surface, and been not fall in. pitcc'i. 1 ’l.ice at the Ijottom of a saucc^ian 

carefully removed. Now put into the pan some larrois, some slices of veal, and cover them over with slices 

parsnips, turnips, leeks, celery, one or two i-lovcs, and (if of Ivacuti; put the lettuces on the top, aiul cover them 

you like the t.iste) some garlic. The contents of the with more bacon. .Aftcrw.irds cut slices of onions and 

saucepan .nc now t<i be coloured with burnt sugar or a c.irrots, and garnish the lettuces. I'our some stock over 
;.o.vstcd onion. While preparing this ilish, you should so them, ami bod ovci a slow fire for one Imur, until they' 
manage your fire lh.it the pan which must bo kept well are thoroughly done. Sometimes, afivr h.ivmg steeped 
covered—shall boil slowly, but rcgul.iily, so that it may them, they .ire put m a saucepan, and cooked in the 
not Ik* necessary to add any water to the contents of the Imuillon. When ready, moisten some bread (placed in 
pan, to replace that lost by eva(ioration. ,\t (he end of the tureen) with the stock, and having drained the lettuces 
live or SIX hours the meat will be cookcil, and the soup in .i strainer, place them on it. 

ready for use. Any fat that may lx* floaimg on the Potuge aux Lautues Euunci'es {Soup with Cut iMtMces\, 


surface must lie larefiilly skimmed off, and the soup —.Select some young lettuces, w.isl», and cut them into 
strained through a proper sieve kept for that purpose. vers* thin strips, alteru>,irds frying them in butter until 
Totagf ,tu Xatunl arec Pain {Soup with lUetuf).— well done. Now pour stock over tlicm. and lioil them 


Potage au \atur,l avec Pain {Soup wUh lUeatf).— well done. Now pour stock over them, and toil them 

lake some crusts of bic.id, and lay them in the soup for one hour, and serve the soup on bie.-id in the usual 

tureen, and fioiir sutficient soup over tlicm to make them way 

moist. .Afterwards, ivhen tto soup is served up, you pass Potage .1 ta ChieorrJe {Soup r.'/V/f Curletl Plnditv ).— 
into the tuieeii sufttcietii of’t to cover the bread. This soup is prep.ircd vmh the curled endive in a similar 

Potage aux Petits Oignous /i/auis {Soup vith Small manner to the atove. 

<*HtOMS). -To prcpaie this dish, you must first make a PotageauxSomaiuen.SoupxoithCosorPomauLettuce). 


(•Hiom). - to prcpaie this Uisli, you must first make a 
stiiip similar to the last, .and then lake about sixly small 
onions more or less, aceonling to the quantity you desire 


—Some persons prefer this iMil-ige. To prcfiarc it, take 
Cos lettuces and dress thciu in the way dirccti^ for 


to prcp.irc—selecting those of which the bulbs and tops \ potage aux tai/ues euturej. When cooked, cut them 


have not been itijui^. and place them in the ixitiigr. into two or three pieces .’.ccording to their length, and 
When ready, this soup may be pour«l on bread, in the prepare as dircctcii for that di.sh. 

manner prcviousljjr diret.ied. Potage aux Meuues llerbes {llcrh Soupl\ —Take two 

Potage aux Laroitei .\’out>et/es {Soup fgitk Young lettuces, and a handful of sorrel and chervil f pick^nd 
(.'.i/ra/i). “-Take sonx? c.irriis, cut them into .sm.iU lengths wash them ; then bruise the lettuce.-,, after removing all 
.itout one inch long, tomg careful to make them all the the out.SKlc leaves : bruise also the .-.orrel and chervil* 
s.mu* site; then scrape them, and put them in the broth, I'lacc in a saucepan, and pour over them a sufficient 
wlicic they must iciiuun until .sufticicntly boiled. When quantity of bouillon—previously strained—to boil ihm 
iciuly empty the soup into a smip-tiirerti, or pour it over ia When dressed, moisten bread in tlie tureen with 
slices of bic.id in the way previously vlirccletL good stock, ami lay the herbs on iL 

Pot.tge aux Savets {Soup with 7 'urnip.\' —Prepare Sou fir aux Herhs A/aigres {another Herb Soup ).— 

some turnips in the tnaimcr directed for carrots, put [ Cut a handful of .sorrel into shreds, and do the same with 
them in a p in or saucepan, .md fry them m butter quickly * two lettuces and a large pinch of cheivil Fry them in 
ovCT a brisk clear fire, frequently turning ttom. When I butter; when they arc done, jiour water over them, with 
nearly done, put them in a stniincr to drain, and use ! .some salfahd coarse pepper, and boil them for half-nn- 
thcin with the soup, .is in the previous case. | hour. Then, before dishing it, add three eggs, well 

Potage aux Pou eau.i (Soup with Leeks).-^ Cut some * beaten up. 
leeks in pieces about two inches in length, wash, and i Potage Malgre aux fferbet d la Parisienme.—Taik"' 
cut them into strips: afterw'ards fry them in twUcr over i two large handfuls of sorrel, one lettuce, and a pinch va 
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chervil; pick and wash ail th<; herbs,’ chop them ap in 
coarse pieces, And put tbem into a saucepan with a ^ece 
of fimn buttCT, about the site of half an e^. Viace the 
saucepan on the firer and when the herbs have been 
fried for a few minutes, pour in about two pints and a 
half of water (a little more or less, accorainj^ to the 
quantity of soup you wish to prepare), and put in some 
salt and coarse pepper. After the soup luu boiled for 
three^uaitcrs of an hour, cut s<M»e of the upper crust 
of bread into thin strips, and put them in the saucepan 
with the herbs. Boil tnem together a little, while yvn put 
into a tureen the yolks of four fresh (“ggs and four (Hinces 
of v<^ fre.sh butter. Pour the soup slow'ly into the tureen, 
sftrrin^ up with a spoon, whjte doing the eggs and 
lwtltr,to prevent their separation, and serve up while hot. 

Pff/aee d la Cdk0rrle J i'Jiaa (another Soap with 
Endii^.— Chop up four or five curled endives, taking , 
care to use only the liest pieces, and fry them in butter ' 
until well done; but it will not be necessary to brown 
them. Now pour in some water, and Iwil them for thret?- 
quarters of an h«>ur. When ready to be scrx’od up, seas<m 
with salt, coarse pepper, and a little nutmeg, and mix it 
up with three eggs beaten together. This soup is to be 
pourcil over the bread in the tureen when .scrs'cd up. 

Potage Afaigre d la TyroHenne {Thin Tyroltu Soup). 
—lake two cucumliers of a moderate length, remove the 
rind, and cut each of them lengthways into four pK'ccs, at ! 
die same time rcinoving the seeds they contain. Then i 
cut the pieces across ; {>ui the cucumber into u saucepan j 
with two ounces ot butter. Now wash and chop up into j 
ioarse pieces some handfuls of sorrel. .\ lettuce, and a i 
handful ot purslain. Put these herbs into the pan witli 
the cucumbers, and pl.ice it over the lire, and when it has 
fried for a few minutes, add a pint and a quarter of w ater, 
three-quarters of a pint of green jaas, with salt and 
jicpper, and lioil the whok- for three qu.irters of an hour. 
Now cut the up|H‘r cru.si of some bread actoss, and put it 
in a tureen, with alaiui four ounces of good butter, four 
yolks of eggs, and a glass of graxl cream. Pour the 
soup into the tureen, taking care to stir with a spo<in 
the butter, the egg*-, and the cream,to mix tbem well, and 
to prevent the butter from rising to Hie surface. 

JulienHe. This jiotagc is coinposeil of carrots, turnips, j 
leeks, onions, celery, k tinre, sorrel, and chervil. 1 he i 
roots arc cut into stri]>s, .datut an inch and a half long, i 
riie onions arc cut in two, and then into slices, t'' that! 
they may form half-circles. The li-< ks .and celery . re to j 
lie divided into strips, while the letliiee .in<l somd rffe to 
he chopped up. Fry the roots in butter uiiiil they ale \ 
almost done, then put into the pan the lettuce,herbs, and ] 
chervil, and let them all rcm.iin until well cooked. Now 
pour over them some stock, and IkiiI wit]) a slow lire ; 
for an hour and a half, until they are cooked. Then i 
arrange the bread, and pour out the fuIitHut on it. i 

FauboHHe. -The same veget.ibles arc employed in | 
preparing this dish as arc used for julirnnr. and thi y j 
.trc to DC cut into pieces of the sire .md sh.ijK' of dice, 
'.vh^ the lettuce .mo sorrel require to lx: bruiseti. Now 
frjrthc roots in flutter, and also the leeks and herbs. ! 

*Pour as much bouillon over them as may tx- required ; 
for soup, and proceed as directed for potage au patn. ! 

Petttgt our Choux (Soup with Cabiuge).—YAtxp two ' 
cabbages in boiling water for half an hour. Cut them : 
.nto four picccs—morc or less, according to their sissc 
then wash, dry, and cut them into strips. Ihit at the 
bottom of the saucepan some slices of veal, and cover 
them with thin pieces of bacon, place the cabbages on . 
them, and, lastly, lay over the c bbages more slices ol 
bacon. Place on tito top of all, two carrots, two onions, 
two cloves. Whtm the contents of the pan are cooked, 
pour in some stoct^ and proceed as directed for potage 
au pain. The cabbages should then be drained, and , 
pia^ tm the potage. Tbe contents of the saucepan arc j 


now to be wanned, and after the fat has been tcanuned 
off, added to the soup. 

Soupe aux Ckoux Ontiuaire (another Soup nv/l 
First of all, place in the w*:rtcr contained in the 
saucepan some bacon, or newly salted ]>ork, and a breast 
of mutton. Wlien they have boiled for about an hour, 
put in a white cabbage, which must be cut and sliced as 
praviously diweted, the same roots, some green jieas (it 
m season), and, if you tike, a thick ordinary saiiHRge, 
or a Polonest* sausage. When the whole is suttieicntly 
cooked, pour the stock over the bread, and allow it to 
soak in it for a short time. The cabbage, the legumes, 
and the meat are to be wrveil on a dish separately, 

Potage aux Choux Matgie ( Thin Soup with Cal^ge). 

-Cut in pieces half a cabbage, rejecting the nutuou 
portions, and fry them with n good-siretl niece of butter- 
according to the size of the cahliage. When it is so well 
done that it begins to turn brown, .add w'ater to it, with 
salt and coarse {xpiier, and allow it to Imil for threp* 
miarters of an hour, or an hour, until the cabbage is done, 
\Vhen scrvt*<l up, the soup is to be poured over bread. 

P('t”ge d la t'ur^e dt Reuint (Soup wtth Carfofs).<A 
Chop up from twenty to thirty cariots, according to sine, 
fry them w ith four ounces of butter, and turn tbent Ire* 
quently. When they h.svc be<*n cooking for three-quarters 
of an hour, or an hour, pour some bouilUin over them, and 
iwld some sugar the site of half an egg. and alloiv them to 
simmer for two hours over a slow fire, and strain through 
a sieve. If the soup sliould be tea) thick, it must be 
thinned with st<xk. Now cut some crusts in (he manner 
dircctcil for potage au pain, swell them with clear stock, 
so timt they may absoru the liqiikl the more easily, uno 
then pour the m>iip ovci them. 


POINT 1.A(:K work. XVI. 

VAKA!>UI. I OVKJl. 

Ol’R design (pggi -8$) is the first fiart o| one for a par^l 
cover ; for, on ."i> - unt of the <liiiicii>sion<i of our publica¬ 
tion, we aie rom|ieUed to ilivide it. A more elegant 
piece of w'oik c.iiinut well be executed in |ioinl I,tee than 
a parasol lOvcr, or one iirtler ralcul.ilcd to exhibit the 
Ixauty of the nei'diework. It may lx* uswl lor several 
successive seasons, as it can be arrangi'd to fit any 
parasol, and will look well ova" any colour selected. For 
slight mourning, over a bla< k silk parasol lined with while, 
it is p(.-<'iili:tr'ly effective, Our design may 'be w'orkea 
cither with a plain open-edged braid, or one with holes 
at intervals. The o[K'n overi ast will greatly improve the 
edge, and the braid itself may lx* either of the finest 
quality, or of a slightly looser texture, according to the 
taste of the worker. The greater llie variety of fancy 
stitches introduced, tbe more effect will be given to the 
work ; and the point lace < ord sewn round the etlge of the 
braid will lx found a dcsirabk aildition, though not an 
indisficns.ibic one. The stitch descrilwd in our last 
chapter wdl lx useful, and may Iw* used freely In thin 
design. Another and .a quicker rnclhoil of working tbe 
bars can alv» fx substituted lor the over( ,isi ones. Let 
the threads tx stretched as for the usual bar, and instsod 
of overcasting, merely sew over lliem loosely. No doti 
are made on the bars wr arc now speaking but they 
look light and pretty, ami the difference of lime in work¬ 
ing IS a great p«»int gained, more csixcudly in so elabriratc 
a piece of work as a parasol cover. It will be found that 
eight entire designs™Fip. i and a—will be requirevl to 
(Xiver the parasol; and should these not {irove sufficiently 
large, it will be easy to add leaves at the side in working, 
so as to adapt the whole to the rcouircd sire. The right 
[larts, when worked, must lx joined with bars lo form the 
entire cover, and tacked neatly but slightly down each 
rib> and here and there round the edge of the parasoL 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XUL Vamilim or 

nsH-st^U; ».,diiR«>iOEK\. method of tracing wUl also be found usrful in mmaj 

Tif K production of beautiful objects of decoration by no other kinds of embrcHdery; and here we may remark 
means necessarily involves great outlay and expensive; that the lines drawn should always be »dl witUn the 
•naterials. A knowledge of how to utilise trifles which , dots, that they may be easily covered and hidden by 
#ou/d otherwise be _ the work. For a anall 


Moaid otherwise be 
/aluciess, will often cn- 
side the housewife to 
lender her hotiie atit.ic* 
tive without cxiiending 
that money w'liicli may 
be retjuired for othcrynir* 
i)oses. V\'e are atiout 
i« shew how a species 
of exf|uisitely graceful 
isnbroidcry may Ijo pro¬ 
duced, in which tl>c 
chief material employed 
IS nothing more than 
the scales of one of our 
commonest fresh-water 
tishes. 

Fish-scales, sewn upon 
silk or satin, may be 
arranged so ,is to (< rin 
flowers, leaves, ornameii- 
lal Ixirdcrs, and also 
birds, to enrich many 
of those small articles 




the work. For a anall 
flower a dot in tlm 
centre will be sufficient 
and in large flowers 
no marks should be 
made with the camel- 
hair pencil over which 
the scales will not, when 
sewn on, .well prcj|^ 
and completely conceal 
them, 

After the pattern has 
l>een traced in this man¬ 
ner on the satin, wc 
will suppose tliat a ruse 
or some similar flower 
has to be worked in the 
fish-scales. A row of 
these is neatly and cate- 
futly Sewn through the 
two holes s|Mikeii of in 
the picvious column, 
round the circumfe¬ 
rence, to reiwesent the 


of taste, which always conduce to throw an air of re- outer circle of )>cials, and within these a scciuid circle 
hnement over a home, and give the visitor a favourable is stitclusi, overlapp'iig the fotincr, so as to toiiceal the 
opinion of the occupants. 'I'hc cftcct also produced by threads >>y which they are .iii.iclicd; this is re|Maied 
the cinployinent of a material till the centre of the flower is 


the cinployinent of a material till the centre of the flower is 

generally ski little regarded as reached, which is fonned in a 

the scales ot fishes, is one whirh tiower by a cluster of 

will miieh surprise and gratify Itcails, .md in a small one bv 

those of out readers who have a single bead. Yellow or gold 

never seen it employed in this beads look remarkably well as 

inannei. centres, ,ih ihet^ most nearly 

'I'hc scales of various lislics tescmble the ]x»llen of the na- 

may he used, those of the tiiral flower, 

perch ar<> inu< h to be preferred, Small h aves, or leaves which 

Mt account of their Ix-autihil consist of a nuinlier of sc|Kiraic 

serrations. When taken Ironi leaflets, may lie well made in 

the fish they should lirsl Ix' • V fish-scalcs, but largiT ones may 

thoroughly cleaned, and Ixdore / RT require to Ixr woikcd in ordi- 

they have Ix'eome <irv .and lianl, M nary embroidery. .Stems may 

two holes should W piefcetl also be worked in embroiders', 

through each with an insitu- If V very quickly and effectively 

nienl made of a stout darning- too, by using chenille. 

iK'cdlc tixeii m a wooden handle. fnMwk Trefoil and the maiden-hair 

These holes should l>e made fcfn are among the best leaf 

near the roots or hnttonis of jm aUL \ V\HW x forms for representation in fisli- 

thc fish-scales, which will then /w scale embroidery. In combi- 

Ik* qtiite ready for use in the ^ jLX nation with the nsh-scalcs may 

ciuhroidery. f T ^ be used small flowers, lcav«>.s 

'fhe best gremnd, and that dots, and other ornaments, 

usually chosen, is one of blue nr • stamped out of thin sheet peRrl. 

pink Silk, nr, still Ix'ttrr, satin of cither of these colours, such as is used in inlaying papier-machi work, and ot • 
t he pattern sh'xild first l>c drawn to the rcouired sixe which a considerable number ntay be bought at a trifling 
upon whit'' paiH*r, and its outline then carefully pricked expense at many fancy warehouses and ^ops. A coin- 
through with a not'die. Through the Ituics thus made binatbn of beads and fish-scales may also be used, and 
jxiwdcretl vermilion must be nibbctl, which will thus will produce a good cflect. 

transfer the pattern to the ground; but if the ground The accompanying illustrations represent various modes 
IS of a dark colour whitening should be substituted; in which this s^le of decoration may be employed to 
and a small piece of wash-teather is best for applying adorn articles of the toilette, banner screens, &c., which 
the mwdeird colotir. will readily suggest themselves to the clever designer. 

When the pa|ier is removed the pattern will be seen Our illustiation (Fig. i) is intended for the top of a 
clwly indicatril on the silk by sm.tli dots; but as these, pin-cuduon, the ground .being of a light-coloured SHtin. 
Mng in dry powticred colour, arc easily obliterated, it x'he stems may oc worked either in gold thread or tna- 
is necessary to make the outline more permanent, 1^ roon-coloured silk, and the pettls of the flowers aiwi the 
going over the line with .s camel-hair peni^ ordi- leaflets arc each composed of one fish-scale. In a case 
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lUse the 
course 


where 


single 
le the 


scales are used, it is of 


I present, y 

impaesibtt to hide the stitch by which they are 
&Mened to the bacitgraund, but this may be rendered 
decorative ^ catryieg the thread across the scale frcrni 
its root to its edge, so as to resemble the centre rib of 
the natural leaf. The flowers in this design are single, 
and have five p^s with a bead in the centre. 

The design given in Kig. a is one which may be ap. 
led to almost any article, and in combination with 
>wers, or an ornamental bc^erif desired. The eye of 
the bird will be formed by a single bead, and the beak, 
legs, claws, and some of the feathers, should be worked 
in silk embroidery. If 
in this, or any other 
^sign for fish'scalc 
embroidery, * brilliant 
colour be desired, it 
may be obtained by 
using the scales of 
various kinds of fishes; 
or more conveniently 
still by tinting the scales, 

Ijcfore they arc sewn on, 
with the bright, trans¬ 
parent v.iruish-culours 
dcscritx'd in oiir pre¬ 
ceding article on *' K.ins, 
and how to make them ” 

(page 30}, vol. ii.). 

'I'he banner - scrt'cn 
3) I**'"® st'on 

earned out in pink silk, 
the border, which is 
shown of a darker shade 
in our engraving, being 
green, and these colours 
irc separated, and the 
whole work is bounri with 
gold - ( oloured braid 
The ell’ccl of the fish- 
scales upon life con¬ 
trasting erdouts, pink 
•and green, is very line, 
and, indeed, it would W 
difficult to name a 
mcthcKi of ornament I iig 
screens and other arti¬ 
cles of the character we 
have describixl, which 
produces a more Ix-auti- 
fill effect. The brilliant 
tints of humming-birds, 
peacocks, parrMs, and 
other gay and resplen¬ 
dent n.ttural objects can be imitated with great fidelity and 
success. __ 

WOOD EMPLOYKl) lOK HOU.SKnOLl) , 
^ PUK POSES. 

We have previously (page 77, vol. i.) mentioned some of 
the kinds of wood best adapted for use in household car¬ 
pentry. In this article some additional information is 
afforded and the peculiar characteristics of other woods, 
not previously mentioned, are noticed. 

Mahogany is the wood of the Swietenia mahaj^Mt, and 
is a native <n the Honduras and the West Indies. It is 
considered that the Honduras and the Spanish maho^ny 
are the same kind of tree, the different appeanttices m the 
wood being prtaduced by differences m the soil The 
Spanish mab^gany is the most valuable, as it is harder, 
darker, and possesses a closer gtain than the other variety. 
What is known as Madeira wood consuls of the latae 



aSi 

tree, grown in a pow soil, by which it becoinea contorted. 
Mahofpiny it much employe cut into thin biyers called 
veneers, mr the purpose of gluing on furaitore made of, 
common wood to give it an ornamental appearance. It 
is well adapted for this purpose, owing to die tenacity 
with which glue adheres to this wood. 

Kosewood, supposed by Dr. Lindley to be the wood of 
a species of mimoKi, is a native vt ilnuil. It is much 
employed for the same purposes as mahogany. Rose- 
woM IS hard and hc.ivy; its grain varies in character, 
sometimes bring coarse, and at other times of a fine 
texture. Different {lortions of the wood vary in colour 

from a puiplc-some- 
tiiiK's SO deep as to be 
—almost black—to n hard 
tint. It is to the con¬ 
trast presented by these 
colours that the wood 
owes its beautiful |p- 
pearanre. 

The IVar-ttee wood 
(Pyrut commuMisS iu n 
line grained and heavy 
wmid, Ixtih lough and 
not li.tble to wur|x It 
is much employed for 
wood engraving, for 
turning, and to make 
handles of tools. Tliis 
wotxi is of a reddish 
white colour, hut is 
somctiinrs dyed black, 
when it can sc.trcely lie 
distinguished from real 
elxniy. 

The Alder (/f/aswrer. 
rulitt<A is chiefly used 
to I' •! vert into cn.'trcoal 
for liie manufaclure ot 
giin|>owder. It is much 
used for the soles of 
clogs and saliots, fnim 
its lightness and dura- 
biiit). 

The Holly (//r.r 
pfiava) is of a satiny 
appearance and cIum; 
grained. Wlirn quite diy 
It is very hard, and is 
used for small articles 
of furniture, for ships, 
and alwt for wood cn- 
gr.iving. 

’ The lloxw<KKl,lhcpro. 

duct of the L'lirus $fmpfrvirens, grows in all parts of 
Europe, and also in 'i'urkey. It is of a yellow colour, 
suscc|)tibli; of taking a high fwlish, and is used for rules 
and iiiusiral instruments, and for wood engraving. 
'I'hen. IS another kind of this wood, called the Jamaica 
boxw<a>d {St.h<rfffrin buxi/oltd), whicli tnucli reseroblos 
It 111 apiX'arancc, and is used for the same |ntr(iow!S, 

Eixiny is the wotxi of various species of the tHotp^rui. 
There arc three kinds of this wood commonly met with in 
commerce, the Mauritius taring of the finest quality and 
deepest black, but it is the most espensive, and is very 
wasteful from the number of unsound portions it contains ; 
while the African and East Indian, the other kinds of 
ebony, although cheaper, and not *0 subject to this defect, 
are m inferior quality, and are more porous. 

Dogwood (CVcffur Fhrida) is a iuvd solid wood with a 
fine grain, capable of receiving a high degree of polish. 
It much resembles boxwood in appearance, and is chiefly 
used as a substitute for that wooa 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XXIX. 

CRIBIiAGt:. 

CRiBUAClb HMxl formerly to lx: considered the best game 
r»f cards for two persons, and many still hold this opinion, 
.although bdsique* threatens to take its place in general 
pojiularity. 'nicrc is more of the element of calculation 
m cribbage than in lx'/ii|uc, .tnd it is this tliat renders it 
tti'irc attractive to people who prefer a game in which 
skill, not chance, predoiiiinutc.. 

Cribbage nwy be [ilayed by either two, three, or frmrixT- 
sons; but the two-handed game is its best form. An ordi¬ 
nary pack of lifiy-two cards is used. The game consists 
of »ixty-(>nt‘ points, and the sc'.re is kept on .1 board 
pierced with a number of holes, in which points arc 
m.iikcd by small |x;gs. 'I hc players mark on opptisite 
aides of the board, and the first to reach the sixly-tirsi, <ir 
“g.iinc hole,” which is pLiced at one cri<l of the hoard, 
lietwecn the scoring-lines, is the winner of the g.tme. 

Fur tlircc players a triangular tsiard marked with 
sixty holes lor each person is used ; but when four play 
they arc divided into sides, and the ordinary board fur 
two-handed cribbage sulfir es. 

The essence of the game is tlic making up of certain 
nuiTiliers in the play of the card.s, all of which have, there¬ 
fore, a nuineric.d value. The ace cinints for one only; 
then the nuinlx-rs proceed up to ten as usual; and knave 
(|uc«n, king, each count for ten. There is no superiority 
of king over knave or iiueen, and no taking of tricks, as 
at other games. 'I'lte following is llie routine 

'ITie pl.iyers cut for de.il, and the lowest card —reckon¬ 
ing according to cribbage value- carries the deal. The 
non-dealer pegs thici- holes to begin with. He docs so 
because ike first de.d i.s sup|x>sed to confer <\n adv.iiit.ige, 
and the three holes are given to equalise the game. 

The dealer shuffles the pack, which is cut by hi> 
opponent; and then, in the ordinary g.itne, five card.s .ire 
dealt to each ntayer, one at a tune, Ix'giuning with the 
non-dealer. The cards are rlealt face downw.irds, and 
the rest of Ute fiack is left in the same way on the t.ihic. 
After the deal, each player hxiks at his cards, .ind casts 
out two lor the “ crib,” which belongs to the de.iler. 
These also remain together, face downwards, until the 
end of the hand. 

After these c.irds arc thrown nut, the pack is .again cut 
by the non.«leater, and the dealer turns up the tup card 
left on the stock. This c,ird is of importance when the 
|K)ints to Ik’ scored by each party come to Ire reckoned .it 
the end of the hand, hut lias no IxMring upon the pl.ty. 
.Should the turn up c.ird be a kn.ive, the de.der imme- ! 
diatcly scores two iioints, known m criblMge [larhinrc as 
“ two for his heeU." 

The minies play altorn.itely with the three remaining 
cards, the non-dealer leading. lie pl.ices a card before 
him, calling its value, us, *• three,’’ “ ten." &c. The dealer 
then lays down iinother cartl, .ind says “ six,” or whatever 
‘numlK’r it may lie. If he c.in m.ike by playing a 

live after a ten, or in any other way, he counts two points, 
and |>cgs the hole.s aceordingly. II the second c.ird 
played does not reach Ihc numtxT, it may be made up by 
the third. If the players go lK.'yond fifteen w'ithout cither 
making that point, the next object is to make thirt)'>onc, j 
when iIk play of the hand ceases. I'hus^ supposing the j 
ftrst c.in( to Ik* a ten. tlic next a nine, and the third another 1 
ten. twenty-nine will Ik the last mimlKr declared, and if, 
he whose turn it is next to play n.is a twni, he throws it 
down and e-ills “thirty-one,” for rcar.hing which two , 
points are scotcrl If he c-innot pl.iy without exceeding ‘ 
thiity-one, he c.iUs *' go," and his opponent takes a point; t 
but the latter may als' in.ikc up the thirty-one .and score 1 
lor It if he has the necvss.iry card in his hand. If the \ 
cards an* stnall. and alt placed before the thirty-one is i 
* r,H uolructioM in <k mart Sg, 141, *ti, *i>L ii. 


reached, he who lays die last, making op the number 
I nearest to thiity-on^ scores one for the last^id. 

To make fifteen mid thirty-one in the play are therefoK 
_ the primary objects ; but there afe, others for adueb 
’ points art* scored during the play of tlK hand. Tlie first 
' of these is to “ pair” an opponent’s card ; that is, when 
. he lays down a (we or any other number, to follow it widt 
; the same, for which two points are allowed. But should 
I the adversary then play a third card of the same valiie^ 
he miikes a “pair royal,” and scores six for it. The 
reason for this must be expkiined, as the counting for 
pairs is an important clement in the game. 

Two points being allowed for each pair, when three 
cards of the same value are {flayed successively they make 
SIX points, because there arc in fact three <>airs on th<^ 
t.'ibic. Thus, the first card and the second make a pair ; 
the second and the third form another pair,; but the first 
and the third arc also a pair, and consequently three pairs 
.are produced by the tnree cards, if, as very rarely 
happens, a fourth card of the same value is laid down, 
twelve points arc allowed, because, in the same way of 
reckoning, there are six pairs on the table. 

It must be observed, with reg.ird to the tens, that pairs 
can only be made by exactly similar cards. Knave or 
king player] after a ten will not make a pair, although 
they possess the same nmncrica! value. 

Another and very important object to be studied in the 
play is the formation of “ sequences.” These consist of 
.my three or more cards which tollow in successive num- 
liers, ns two, thr<.*c, and four, or ven, eight,and nine, &c. 
It does nt,t m.ittcr whether the carcls fall in successive 
order, or whether they arc of the -.ime suit, but they must 
lie played together without the intermediate fall of any 
c.irrl out of the sequence. Thus, >upposing A to play the 
four of hearts, and ii to follow with the six of duos ; if A 
next pl.iys the five of diamonds or any other suit, he 
scores three points, for the seriiiencc of four, five, six ; 
and if 11 now plays either a three or a seven he takes four 
points, for the additional c.ird addcil to the previous 
sequence. But supposing A to play the (pur, and B the 
six, then A to lay down .1 two or .1 nine, and B the five, 
the latter cannot score for the four, live, six, as the 
scoucnce has been interrupted. 

These arc all the points scored for in the play of the 
hand ; but this being over, each party counts the scoring 
v.iluc of his three cartls. The non-rleoJer reckons first. 
I'.vcry fifteen he can count from his c:ird*‘. with the addi¬ 
tion of the one turnotliip on the |Mck, entitles him to take 
two points. If he holds an eight and a seven, for instance, 
or a ten and a five, making fifteen, he scores two ; or if 
he has an eight in ht$ hand, and a seven has been turned 
up, he takes two .il-so ; and the same for every fifteen he 
can form by the addition of a card not previously included 
in the reckoning. He i*. further entitled to score two for 
every pair he can in.ike with his cards and the tum-up; 
and if he holds a sequence of three cards, or two which 
make a sequence with the turn-up c.trd, he scores for that 
also. Knave, queen, king, or ten, knave, quct*n, malce^ 
“.equcncc as well as the sni.ilter numbers. If he holds tflh 
knave of the suit which h.is liccn turned up, he takes one 
point for it. Listly, he is allowed to score for a “ flush,” 
that is, holding three cards of the same suit, whatever 
their numbers, he t.ikes three points ; and if the tum-up 
card is also of the s.imc suit, forming what is called a 
“ long flasdi,” he takes four points. 

In this way a very high score may sometimes he made 
fnim the three cards held and that on the pack. Suppos¬ 
ing a player to hold the seven, eight, nine, of clubs, and 
an eignt to br turned up, he counts as many as fifteen, 
which are thus reckonedThe eight and the s«vcn in !ut 
band make fifteen, for which he scores t'vo points ; the 
seven in his hand and tlic eight on the pack tnue another 
fifteen—two more points; the sequence of seven, et^t, 
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line m iund.gives tmee pomo ; castmg out this eient, Anne AMn VMnc . 

uidiachidia/thatM thepacE, nukes anotber sequrace ENUb. 

of tlm cards, {iyiiu three more points ; then there are Som^tkime ai&mt VtgtiaiUt.’-^Vi^XAUes are of great. 

the pair of eights, and three for the Aush, nuking use in correcting the stinmlatlng cfti'ci of a meat diet, 
fimn in au. this being especially the case where ihc meat has b«n 

The dealer coantt his hand in the same way, and then ! sahed, it having lawn found that when much salt meat 
proceeds to his “ crib,*' which is done according is taken, and but little vegetables, that scuri'y and various 

to the same {winciplcs, with the exccfitton that he is not! cutaneous diseases were very prevalent. 

•ntitied to score for a flusisin crib unl«s the cards are of The viirious kinds of cabluge arc of much use at 
the same suit as that turned up. This is a point on which ! articles of diet. They are better suited for persons in 
misunderstanding prevails, but the rule of the K.iine is as robust health, than for the weak. In the latter, they are 
we have stated it. _ apt to produce vuious disorders of the stomach. 

The non-dealer In the previous hand ^akes the deal for Cauliflowers and broccoli are both more tender and 
{he next, and with it becomes entitled to the “ crib,” the more easily digesteil than cabbage, savoys, greens, or kale, 
deal and crib thus passing to each player altcnutdy.umil .Spinach, although an agreeable article of food, docs 
one of the players has scored sixty-onc points, terminating not contain so much nourishment as cabbage or cauli* 
the game. • flower. 

The folbwing are the essential points to lie remera- Parsnip contains much nourislimcnt. although, (icrhaps, 
bered in the play of the game. Judgment in tlie throw- not quite so much as the carrot. It is an antiscnrbidAP, 
ing out for the crib is of great importance. When it is ,md prevents the ill eflects that resuli from living on • 
vour opponent’s the object is to give such cards as an.- uU diet. 

least likely to tell in his favour when the crib comes to Ik- The carrot is a root which contains much sugar, ani^Ia 
reckoned, and to hold as good a hand as you can yourself, very nutritious, but by some authorities is not considered 
To throw out a ten and a hve, or any other numbers so digestible as (he tiiinip. 

making fifteen, would plainly be bad, as in that case you Endive is wholesome, cither boiled, or eaten raw with 
give him what would count at once. It is also bad at i salad, li contains a bitter princqde, and is slightly 
any time to throw out a five, us there arc so many tens in j narcotic. 


ing out for the crib is of great importance. When it is .and 
vour opponent’s the object is to give such cards as are t.-iU 
least likely to tell in his favour when the crib comes to Ik- T 


the pack tlmt he is likely to hold at least one, and pro- Iteans, although lawh wholesome and nutritious, espe- 
b.tbly more, .and, it may be, a five also, thus funning; cially when young, yet .ire he.sl suited for those persona 
sricral fifteens, &c., with your c.ml. Ji is also injudicious • who lake inucli exercise in the open air. They arc rather 
to throw out consecutive numix-rs, as six and seven, or' apt to disagree with )wrson.s of a sedentary habit. The 


nine and ten, as he may be able to form a sei{uence with 
them. The safe method is to give him cards as wide 
apart as possible-king and ate, for instance, or queen 
..nd two. Hut if it is your own crib tJtc ca.se is entirely 
reversed, and you should aim to moke it as strong as 
|>os$ibte without siMiilinc your hand. 

In the actual play, it you have to lead off, play if you 


tough coat that covers the iH-an m found to lie very iitdi* 
gi-stible. licans are usually eaten with bacon, in which 
C.1SC the fat of the meat tends to counteract many of the 
ill effects of the bean. In weak »iomachs they are apt to 
produce indigestion and heartburn. The kidney, or 
French beans, when eaten young (as lUey usually are), are 


simiiinc your hand. i-rench beans, when eaten young (as ibey usually are), are 

play. If you have to lead off, play if you very digesubu-, and arc more ea»ii> acted on by the 
c.in from a small card, s.iy a four, so that your on|Kinent stomach than anv of the other legun.es. 
cannot make Hfiecn from it; latl the chance of doing so I’ens rontaiii nmch nourishment. .At'cpnling to Sir H. 
may come to yourself. If it is your turn, and you cannot Davy, they consist of more than half of tiulnlious matter, 
make fifteen, phiy above that niiinbi:r, so th,at the oppor- 'Hie watercress is cooling and aiiiiscurbutic, and acts 
; from your advers.'iry. Do not make as a siimiilant to the stomal, and pruniotes digestion. 

II can help it, a-, he is very likely to )u*ld Hect-nwg is very nutriiioiia, and is a good aiUiscurlnitic j 


make fifteen, phiy above that number, so that the oppor¬ 
tunity may pass from your advers.'iry. Do not make 
iwcnty-onc if you can help it, a-, he is very likely to )u*ld 


a ten, and score two holes by making thirty-one. Retain ! Imt, prolsiliiy from the large riuantity of sugar it contains, 
.t small card, if possible, for the emi of the jAa-. no that | is so apt to cau-a- llatiihmce, th.it it is rarely employed as 
you may not have to give the opponent one u« ih “go,” ; (otxl for man. Much of the sugar used abro.id is obtained 
but stand a chance of scoring it your.«-lf. j from tins root. It is found that <inr pound of sugar can be 

He cautious in pairing a card play*.-d, as the player m-vy ! obtained from fourteen pounds of iNret-rfHa. This vcgc> 


.t small cartl, if possible, for the end 


but stand a chance ni scoring it yaur.s<’it. , Irom tins root. It is tound that one pound ol sugar can be 

He cautious in pairing a card play*.-d, as the player m-vy ! obtained from fourteen pounds of Itcel-rfHa. This vcgc> 
hold another of the same value, and he able to score six ' ubJe makes an excellent pickle, 

for ,1 “ p,tir royal.” If you yourself hold a second, there { The railisli, altlunigh healthy and antiscorlmtic, should, 
I'', of course, less danger. Hc-ware, alsof of giving the ; w-hen it possesses an acrid and pungent taste, be carefully 
opponent an op|)onunity of making a sequence, unless you ^ avoided by dyspeptic persons. 

e.in follow his play in the same fashion. Lastly, “ play . Asparagus is ve^ digestible, xo far .is llie heads air 
to the score”—that is,accordinip to the state of the game,, roricerned, wlticli is the only part e.iicn, and does not 
iKjing cautious and hazarding little when your opponent' produce any acidity of the stomach. Arlii.hokcs it- 
i» udeing a strong lc.id, and playing .i bold game when , sc-mble asparagus with regard to their digestibility, 
lf>u can afford to lose a few points i? it faili. < WAy Onripr Fruit shmht mt Ac eaten withaut being 

The limits of our space prevent ux going f.irther into ' pmunucly CVW-e*/.-- Fruit that is in an unrijje condition 
detail, or describing the peculiarities of the xix-c;ird ■ may Ik compared to “bad w.-iter laden with organie 
game. It is iiiffidcnt to remark, with respect to the , in.itters in a state of change.” When sinh fruit is eaten, 
latter, that, six cards bt-ing dealt to each player, and two a .species of fermentation is vet up, which tends to injure 
thrown out for the crib, the play iwoceeds with four canls , the health. This result may, however, be nrevefttco by 
in the hand, .ind is continued until all the cards .ire ex- j twcviously exposing the fruit to the aftioii of htal. This 
hausted. Higher scores .-irc necessarily made in counting i precaution is more especially to Ik adopted with fruit like 
than at the five-card game, and players frequently agree j the melon, which eont.iins such large quantifies—ninety- 
to go twice round the holes on the board, making llie j six fwr cent.—of water. 

number of points i ii. The non-dealer does not take tJircc 1 How Smeilmg-botths are most usmd com- 

poiitts at this ggme. ^ position consifils of «|ual part* of hydrochloralc of am- 

In respect to this or other card games, we strenuously ' monia (sal ammoniac) crushed to a coarst* ptwder, and 
advise our readers not to Ik tempted to consider it as other ) carbonate of potash (pearlash), mixed together, and 
than an amusement, and to resist all inviuimns to play - scented with any essential oil, such a« lavender, imon, 
for ev'cn the smallest and most insignificant stakes. rosemary, &c., or a combination of them all. When 
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QUILL PENS. 


exposed to the atmosphere, bp the stopper being remcmd, 
the composition attracts moisture, and decomposition 
fommenccs. The hydrochloric acid unites with the 
potash, while carbonate of ammonia is libeiated. This 
action is increased by the application of a gentle degree 
of heat, such at holding the bottle in a warm hand. Occa¬ 
sionally the ordinary sc!,quicarbonatc of ammonia (smell¬ 
ing salts) is employed for this purpose, cither alone or 
scented. Sometimes concentrated acetic acid is used 
instead of the salts of ammonia. In this case, the liottic 
is previously filled with crystals of sulpliate of potash, or 
pieces of spongi*, which are afterwards moistened with 
the acid, previmisly scented with lavender, rosemary, or 
any other scent that may be preferred. 

tUm to ascertain by means of Acid whethtr A riicles are 
composed of Pure Silxter ornol.-^’K\m is done by allowing 
.1 drop of concentrated nitric acid (:u|iiaforiis) to fail on 
the surface of the metal. If the article is coiiipos<?i 1 of 
pure silver, no discoloration will ensue; but, if alloyed 
with copiier, the liquid will at once turn a bluish grt-i-n. 
The reason is, that the pure nitr.itc of silver, prorluccd 
liy the action of the acid in the pure silver, is a culoiirless 
substance, while the nitrate of copper, wtiich is funned 
when copper is present, is of bluish green colour. 

The Method of obtaininy I'ac-similes of Engravings by 
Starch and Iodine. - fhe engraving we wish to copy is to 
be shut up in a warm and closed Im>x, and exposed to the 
vapour from a capsule full of iodine, previously placed in 
it. 1 ‘hc vapour produced by the evaporation of the 
iodine becomes absorbed by the printing-ink, in proportion 
to the thickness of the lines. When this is done, the 
engraving is to be laid on the upper surf.icc of .» sheet of 
Mnuoth white paper, previously painted over with a solu. 
tion of pure white starcli boiled in water, the paper being 
aftcrwaixls dried. After the engr.iving has remained in 
contact with the sheet of paper for a short time, it is to 
lie reiiiovcd, when a blue mc-siinile of the engraving will 
lie found on the surface of the ]>.iper. 

Something about Honey. - Although honey is alw.ays 
more or less laxative and nutritious, yet it varies in 
ipuility, according to the (dants from which it has been 
procur^ by the liccs who yield it. It sometimes happens, 
when the honey has bc*cn obtained fr«>m (Musonous pl.ints, 
that it produces heartburn, flatulence, ,tnd colic. Tlic 
use of (his substance is better suited for middle-aged and 
elderly persons than for the young. 


QUILT. PENS. 

QuibbS employed for writing purposc,s arc commonly 
obtained from the wings of the goose ; but it is only the 
five outside feathers in each wing which can be used for 
this purpose. Although the item of the first feather is 
the roundest and hardest, it is also the shortest llic 
second and third feathers arc those which arc most em¬ 
ployed for making into pens. With good management, as 
in.iny .as twenty quills may be obtained from one goose 
during the year. Quills for making into pcns*arc also 
Qbt.iincd from the turkey. The stems of these quills arc 
stronger than those of the goose, and are employed for 
|H'ns required for engraving, and writing old English, and 
other purp,ises where a strong pen is requiied. The 
feathers of the swan arc also much prised when a quill 
pen of g(( at size .and strength is desired. Quilts from the 
trow are .alio employed where a very fine-nibbcd pcQ is 
wanted for delicate writing or drawing. 

When quills are first plucked the stem is found to be 
soft, tough« and op.ique, instead of being hard, elastic, 
and transparent, os v-o find it in a quill pen. The qutU is 
also covered, both instde and out, with a vascular-mem¬ 
brane, by means of which the (rathers receive the supply 
of blood necessary for their growth and nourishment, anil 


wbteb adheres tigbdy to it Besides thii^tbebtty matter 
adhering to the quttt would prevent the ink 6am Bowing 
readily along it, it used in iu natural state; The o^en- 
tion or rendering quills fit for use af pens is sometima 
called " Dutching' them, owing to tne method having 
been first employed by that nation. At one time Dutch 
quills were much valued from the care with which they 
were prepared, and aU the fhtty matters removed from 
diem. The method originally employed by the Dutch^ 
was to press the quills into red-hot ashes. By this means 
all moisture and fat was got rid of, and the vascular mem¬ 
brane adhering to the quills detached. Great care has 
however, to be exercised in conducting this operation, fin 
if exposed too long to the heat the quills would be injured. 

An improvement on this method is to inuoduce the" 
({uills for an instant into a sand-bath heated to a tetnpe- 
rature of t40*' Fahr., and then rubbing them while not 
with flannel, by which means it ceases to be greasy, and 
becomes hard, white, and transparent. Sometimes the 
barrel of the. quill is introduced into a fire for a few 
seconds, and the quill is then drawn under the edge of :i 
blunt knife, furnished with a handle by which it may be. 
forced down, and fastened down at the other end by 
hook and staple. Thu quill, wliile hot and softened by 
the he.-U, is drawn under the blunt edge of the knife, 
which, being brouglit down, forces it perft>ctly flat agains' 
a piece of iron heated to jjo" Fahr. 'I'he round fonu of 
the quill immediately returns when the pressure is re¬ 
moved, and the barrel i.s then polished with the rough 
skill of the dog-fish. 

(iceasionally another method of cleaning them is 
adopted. ‘I'lic ends of the <|uills are inttoduced into 
water, which moisten.', ihcm by capillary attraction. 
They arc then expostxl to the hc.it of burning charcoal, 
and, while hut, drawn under the edge of a munt knife, 
which ^ueezes them tl.it and cleans them. 'I'he round 
sh.ific is afceru-.iids re.iddy restored to the quills, b) 
exposing them to heat. 

During tlie elevated tein|)er.iturc to which the quills 
arc subjected, whatever method may be c^mploycd fat 
clc.sning them, the inner membrane that lines the inside 
of the barrel of the quill becomes detached, shrivels up, 
and drops out when the quilt is cut, while the outei 
membrane cracks, and re.idily peels off. The feather is 
now removed from the inner edge of the quill, and the 
quills sorted into rights and Icft.s, and lied up neatly into 
bundles of twenty-lives or fiftu>s. 

rhe quills arc usually .sold of three qualities, called 
primes, seconds, and pennionv The primes arc the 
feathers that have the largest and strongest barrels; the 
seconds, those of inferior quality ; white Utc pennions are 
the commonest kinds. 

Quills may sometimes be had of a yellow colour : tbit 
is produced- - to render them more attractive—by im¬ 
mersing them in nitric acid and water. Sometimes the 
method employed consists in placing the barrel of the 
quill in a decoction of turmeric previously to cleaning it 

Small pocket machines have occasionally been con: 
strucicd lor the purpose of cutting quill pens; but a^ 
they are ex(icnsive, apt to get out of order, and are not 
much used, we sdiall not stop to describe Ibm. 

The quill nibs commonly sold in the stationers’ shops 
are thus made. The barrel of the quill is cut ofl am 
dividcii down the centre into two portions, and their 
edges smoothed off. The lengths arc again divided into 
three or four portions, and the end of each piece is made 
into a pea 

Fsecklc^'*-To remove freckles, take one ouace of 
lemrai-jui», a quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 
and half a drachm of su«r ; mix, and let them stand a 
few days in a glass botue, then nb it on the fiwe and 
bands occasionally. 
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9$6 HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE 
SLEEPING-ROOMR 
11 . 

The practice of conatantly washing a bedroom floor it 
very objectionable. It should be frequently swept, and 
when water is necessary, let it be thoroughly scoured 
with soap and soda early in the day, and the windows 
opened to dry it, or a fire lighted, u needful, in winter. 
Steeping in a damp room may bring on rheumatic symp¬ 
toms. Many pttrsons constantly havejhc bedroom floors 
wett^ over, without scouring them. This does not clean 
them. It nicrely damps the dust which always accumu¬ 
lates between the boards, and is more likely to bring in¬ 
sects than prevent them, besides the risk of giving cold. 
Some moans should always be taken to stop the draught 
which constantly comes under the doors of uncarpeted 
bedrooms, and is very frequently the unsuspected cause 
of chdbiains in young persons, which occasion pain and 
oflen loss of time. No doubt uncarpeted rooms, as a 
rule, are healthiest; but some persons of delicate health 
and invalids require the warmth afforded by a complete 
carpeting of the sleeping ch.imbcr, for sometimes a strong 
draught comes up iK-iwccn the hoarrls of a room. A case 
occurred of a young l.tdy who sutfered freun a bronchial 
affection fur some tunc. She slept in a rotrni without 
curtains, and with a movable strip ‘of carpet only. She 
was induced to entirely carpet her room, and add curtains 
to the windoiv and head of the bedstead, and she en¬ 
tirely lost her cough and chest pain from that time. In 
very severe weather s(»mc bring is desirable in sleeping- 
rooms, especially for young children and old persons, and 
those of weak or susceptible constitutions. Manr who 
are subject to chest aficctions or rheumatism will ;:eep 
entirely free from any illness during winter, by simply 
having a lire in (he bedroom and good blankets. It is 
hot necessary to make the room unduly warm, but the 
lire should be lit .in hour or more liefore the sleeper 
retires to the cluunl'ier, to prevent a chill. Many persons 
.suffer chronic illness, and spend a fortune on doctors, 
merely from neglecting to take such cure of themselves 
as the comparative weakness of their constitution m.iy 
require. It. is necessary to guard against undue indul- 

i 'cnce, of course, and those who arc well without would Ih' 
oolish indeed it they did not let well atone. 

Some persons, csficclally children, experience intense 
drowsiness in the morning, and appear to lie almost unable 
to wake from the close atmosphere of the room. The 
window thrown ojpen few ihfec minutes only will entirely 
dispel the sort of lethargy that has overcome them. A 
careful mother of our acquaintance uscit to call her 
daughters herself every morning. Entering their room, 
she used to bid them cover their heads, and throw open 
the windows for a minute or two; then closing them, give 
the signal for rising. In summer weather it is always 
(lossibic to be.ir the windows n^wn on rising. In winter 
discretion must be used, as some persons take chill much 
more readily than others, and frequent colds bring on 
constitiuioniU derangement. » 

It may seem that too much importance is attached to 
licil-mak'ing and Iwdniom comforts; but the Lict is, that 
otir nightly rest is ordained to restore the exhausted 
slrcngili of the day. Deprive human bdngs of rest, and 
they Uwo he.ilth, strength, .and even reason ; disturb and 
rvndei their rest but (lartiai, and they sutfer more or less 
in proportion. Many a person is unable to sleep at all 
upm an uncomfortable bed, and those who do sleep, 
dream, and wake wcvuy and unr^reshed. After a time 
health flags, the doctor is consulted, drugs are taken, and 
cx|)ense incurred, perhaps all to no purpose. And all 
thts simply because, partly from ignorance and pwtly 
from lanness, the mistress of the noust has permitted 
her assistants to neglect their duties.' Cesisidetiog that 


we pass at least « dHrd of our tatw )n ow hetHhaBjiibe^ 
or even stftuidly in our beds—fiir m|ii» out m ite. 

twenty-four is not an extravagant time—R is *mtid I 9 - 
think the convenience of such chambers is of ae cDn*' 
sequence. Another common ignobuce is, to eotdbaod 
draughts and ventilation. Draughts are not ftmli Mr. 
A draught, which is a currmt of cold air emt^w into a 
warmer apartment in a thin stream, kvelled with all iu 
force at one point, is sufficient to inflict injury on the 
part of the body it assails, but not sufficient to chaiW. 
the whole air in the room from foul to fiur. Step-ail m 
draughts, but admit plenty of frerii air at priqier times 
and seasons. 

It is a good plan to secure a two-inch webbing round .' 
all the doors of a house by means of a few tacks. Scarffp 
webbing is rather an improvement in appduancc. The 
cost is about twopence per yard. Many persons have 
^/ 4 r penha fixed ail round the crevices of the doors. 
This is mure effectual than webbing, but it is also more 
expensive. A house is much freer from draught, and 
therefore more comfortable, if the landings are all covered 
with carpet in the modem way, instead of the stair-carpet¬ 
ing crossed upon them. To persons whose means we 
very narrow, we recommend the use of an inexpensive 
felt carpet for the purfxise. They may cover a mding 
with this at .1 very low < ost. 

It is an excellent pi.in, before laying down carpets, to 
cut strips of newspaper, make a good paste svitb resin, 
and paste the strips entirely along all the cracks of the 
boarcis. When these arc dry, cover the entire floor with 
brown paper, byer over layer. Very wide paper in rolls 
can be bought by the yard for the purpose. Some pet ■ 
sons use old newspapers. The brown p.tper is the most 
cfTcctual. This not only m.ikrs the room much more 
comfortable, lieing equal under the feet to a second 
carpet, but it wonderfully saves the actual wear of the 
carpet, which the roughness of the Imards soon helps to 
cut out. Some persons, instead of nailing down carpets, 
sew round their edges .1 number of strong minute rings. 
Round the room a number of brass-headed nails arc 
driven in, not quite flat, close to the skirthlg-board. The 
rings are looped over the nails. To m.ikc them corre- 
s]K>nd entirely, sew'the rings on ear sufr and at a/te ein/ of 
the carpet. Lay the carpet down, and knock the nails in 
through the rings, fixing ewe only. Knock in nails 
on the other side Strain the carpet to meet it, put a pin 
ns .1 inark where every nail comes, sew on the rings, and 
slip them over the nails. Then knock the nails through 
the rings at one of the ends, and treat the other end as 
you treated the second side. By thcai/iirr the longest way 
of tlic carpet is meant; the mean the nanow way. 
This is a useful way of fixing a bedroom carpet, because 
it can so easily be removed. 

If insects are troublesome in a room, remove any 

a lets and curtains. Having opened and cleaned the 
steads, remove the pieces, sweep the walls, and scour 
the floor with soft soap—chloride of lime and a good half* 
pound of salt in each pail of water. Salt is excceditffily 
useful in banishing or killing nuisances of the kM 
inmlied. If this is not effectiud, and the room it • 
inlcstcd, and it can be spared for.a couple of nights,burn¬ 
ing sulphur in it (first removing all ornaments and gilt- 
work) is almost sure to be effeaual. But great cate must 
be t.-iken very completely to ventUate it afterwards, and 
not kilkits human occupants as welt as the intruder) 
against whom war is waged. If this fails, and they are 
in the walls, those must be re-papered arid washed with 
lime. If a bedstead only is in fauk, iron or {xunted wood 
may be r^ptunted. Unless in cases where the rnffis are 
a harbour, and they have berm allowed to increase im- 
mensely, they can almost always be enttr^ stamped out 
by unremitting search every n^ht of tbe bedxMadrbcd* 
dutg, and walls, by rising a^n an hour after retiriBg and 
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when they trill make their aroeanoice, and 
ovrrihlly destrayins every one that can be leund. In the 
case of fleas, search in the tame way in the blankets, and 
nse tall, lime^ amb toft soap for the flocurs. Let all 
drapery, and as much carpetins as possible, be banished 
tiU tb^ have dts^^rpeaied. The reward is amply worth 
the puns and peneverance. With ordinary household 
ekanlmess, such things do not appear; but it is often the 
misfortune of tenants to enter a house after others who 
Ihive laid up a store of discomfort for their successors. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

• . It * 

As we propose to make all our remarks as practical as 
possible, and shall endeavour to apply all we say to practice 


The most important portions for consideration are i 
those parts of the foot where it bends, because, if suf- 
ticient space be not given for such bending, one of two 
things must arise—cither the boot must give way or the < 
foot must suftcr. We should tm^inc the failure among i 
measurers or boot-ni.ikers m this particular of breadth ' 
must Ik* very general, seeing the admirable mechanism 1 
of split last and screws, wliieh is consirucu-d at con* ! 
siderable expense, fur tlw pur(>o$e of stretching a boot: { 
which power of stretching, .after all, is ver)' limited. The I 
present system of measuring for a boot or shoe seems to j 
us to be deficient in this s}K*cial particular—that when a ' 
measure is taken the foot is generally held up. In this i 
passive state the (oot is really much smaller than when i 
rested on—it then being spread out-and still requires 
a certain amount of greater space to admit of free motion, 
so that the measure should bo uken with the foot on the 
ground, and the person measured treading on it. if he 
has tender feet .ind wants an easy lit, he should l>c 
guested to press hard on his foot when the measure 
is taken. 'I'ne measure w-hich is now in use is totally 
inapplicalde to this purpose, anil we might suggest 
another kind of measun*. on which the person can treiui 
while he is licing measured, and by which not only thc 
length out the width of the sole and heel, and also the ' 
piMition of the bend of (he foot, may be arcumtil v ascer¬ 
tained, and the last made up exactly in accafdai with i 
the pioportion of the foot. { 

Anotiicr most important consideration is (he insensible | 
perspiration of the loot. This goes on to a much greater i 
extent than many persons inuq'inc, and is caused by the | 
greater amount of surface the foot h.ss. This will Im I 
readily understood if we suppose an ordinary boot to be i 
taken, and after having been ripped up ibe front and 
down the back, it lie allowed to turn over the sides of the 
sole. The space covered will fairiy represent the surface 
of the foot, and be, in .in ordinary-sized man's foot, not less 
than loo square inches. From the whole of this surface 
Jlerc constantly exudes a flow of insensible perspiration. 

tesoiting from wet feet, this perspiration is chcckcil : i 
or if^ from cold, the circulation is retarded ; health and j 
comfort can no longer be secuf'. , 'intil the whole of this 
100 square inches of moisturc-givmg surface is agrin in a 
condition to give out its usual amount of pcrs|Mra(ion. 

Mai^persons also complain very much of having cold < 
feet. This results in many cases from the perspiration < 
which omdes being confined within the shoe. Leather, 
wbea in its natural urarepued state, lias various para- j 
doxical capabilities, 7 n» is more especially the case 
with the youngest calf-skin: it is perfectly porous, enabling 
rise perspiration to pass outwardly through its pores ; it 
is perfectly waterproof, resisting the action of rain 
aari extenud tnoisturo. These rematfcs do not apply in 


the same degree to Cordova leather, or horsehides, or to 
varnished or patent leathers, or to boots and shoes, the 
pores of the skin trf‘ which have been filled up by consunt 
bUckittg and puliriiing. It must, then, be wd down as a* 
rule, that any who have cold feet should first see that tJwir 
boots or shoes are of a nature to allow the insensible 
pcrspiraiion to exude, and in the next place resort to 
sufficient walking exerrise to keep the blow in the vessels 
of the feet in perfect circulation. We believe that, if thero 
directions be faithfully complied with, but little eom|^iiit 
will be made respecting cold feet. 

We next proceed to a consideration of children's and 
youths* boots and shoes. With the preceding remarks 
little will be left to say on this subject; only intensify 
what we liave said to a considerable extent, and add to 
these the softer condition of the foot in infancy, and you 
will be m a condition to judge of the kind of boots and 
shoes which should be worn. So great is the effect pro¬ 
duced on the gait by a luiniciilar kind of foot-clothing, 
that the following illuhtraiiuns will nut only be cttritnix, 
but perfectly illustrative in their character. Chinese 
ladies have tiieir feet converted into hoofs by a consUWit 
bending .-ind cramping of the foot from infancy to matu¬ 
rity. M is said ttiat in America a New Yorker and a 
FhiJadelpliian may be known by their method of walking, 
from the fact that the Philadelphian from his earliest 
yews has to make his way over round pebbly stonea 

In many parts of England where the sou is atifl, snir 
male peasantry are irrecoverably knock-kneed, in con¬ 
sequence of having to wear 110.1 vy limits j and the muscles 
of the leg .ire not strong enough to resist the heavy 
weight of the soil and boots together at one end of (he 
leg -adding three or four |K>unds onto every step; and 
we need not Ik? surprised that the natural wring m the 
tendon should be too weak to resist so much force. 

Such, then, .ire the results of an improper pressure ot 
strain upon the feet and legs dinrinir infancy. In Uiis 
period shoes should be discaroed as tong as (lossible, and 
boots only worn m cases of weak ankle-joints. Indoors, 
the liglilrst edvrimg or none ; outdoors, the sole pliable, 
the leather soft, .ind the boot or shoe free and pliant alMiut 
the tup of the leg, the instep, and the toes. The bout 
.should also be sufficiently long to admit of the longi- 
ludin>il expansion of the fmn 

These conditions apply equally to all kinds of ixKits 
and shoes ; but there are certain particular manufactures 
which we propose to notice, and we shall 1 ommcnce our 
next p.iper on this subject with suine special considera¬ 
tions of ladies' boots. 


ECONOMICAl. USES C)E THE- CHESTNUT. 

TllR use of chestnuts is far more gcnci.il on tiir continent 
<if Eutotie than in England. In the Booth of France 
this fruit serves, in a great measure, as a substitute fot 
potatoes and bread; in the north of lt<ily, als<i, and in 
Paris and Ilruiscis, chestnuts are usc*d for tliickeiitng 
soup : and by the appearance they m.ike in (he grocers 
and greengrocers’ sho{.&, they would seem even, m 
Brussels, to lie as largely consumed a, potatoes in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland. 

'Uicrc are two kinds of chestnuts, the eweet chestnut 
.ind the horse chestnut -or. more correctly speaking, 
there arc two trees known by those namca -but one is the 
sweet chestnut {Castanea vetcrt), the other the horse 
chestnut, which belong* to the natural order of idant* 

: (HippKaKlanfO!), and is the ACscultu k^poctuMnum ol 
botanists, diffcniig in everything from the swret chest¬ 
nut, except in tlie unimportant circumstance of the fruit 
of both trees being prickly, and this is rc.iliy only an 
outward appearance ; therefore the so-called semis of die 
sweet chestnut. Cattawa, are seed-vesK'Is, coverings of 
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the feed, while the pane which in the hone chestnut 
coneepond with theae ate really seeds. 

Castanea vesea is the sweet chestnut, or Spanish chest* 

*nut. 11 bears long, glossy, notched, sharp-pointed h»ves; 
clustcn of pale-greenish blossoms in long spikes, with no 
corolla, no petals, like those of the beautiful horse chest¬ 
nut ; the fruit consisting of a roundish prickly husk, or 
involucra, technically called a “cupula,*’ and analogous 
to the beard of the filbert, in which are contained one or ... _ 

more dark-brown, ovate, sharp-pointed nuts, each of j dr^ng thein.^ 
which conceals a large single seed. I'hcse seeds contain 
a large quantity of nutritive, starchy matter, of a sweet 
flavour, on which account chestnuts arc extensively used 
as an article of food in countries where the trees abound ; 
and in the southern parts of France, Spain, Italy, and 
adjacent countries, sweet chestnuts are eaten either raw, 
roasted, boiled, or ground into flour; but the chestnuts 
thus used and exported to other countries are cultivated 
varieties of the wild chestnut, the nuts of which are not 
so large or sweet. 

The tree is a native of all the southern parts of Euro] 


sun, by a kiln, or by' partial beilti|^ and tfans pres orved 
fmr several years; the French make oftthtm ttaqy 
dishes. 

A cake called fiaMU is made from chestnut meal, milk, 
salt, butter, and eggs, and baked on a hot stove. A diidt 
porridge, called pSitnia, is made by boiling chestnut meM 
in water or milit stirring it til! it forms athtek paste, some¬ 
thing like Scotch oatmeal porridge. Aiarr 9 m~gtaet is made 
by cupping the nuts, peel^ into clarified sugar, and then 
Th^ are also fiwquently -cooked by 
boiling them in water with celery or sue; and in many 
ways this nut ought evidently be made of service to a 
greater extent than it is. In times of fomine or scarcity 
of corn, when bread is dear, many little contrivances 
would render the sweet chestnut a good subi^tute for ouu 
English bread. _ 


DESIGN FOR AN ALBUM FRONTISPIECE. 


extending east¬ 
ward to tlie Cau¬ 
casus, beyond 
which it hardly 
passes into Asia. 
In the mountain¬ 
ous districts of 
North America it 
grows wild abun¬ 
dantly, and, in 
many instances, 
to a very large 
sire, while whole 
forests of this 
lieautiful tree are 
found near Mount 
Etna; and thus 
this elegant tree 
becomes abun¬ 
dantly useful, 
since its wood is 
found to make 
good timber for 
building^ and is 
well suited for 
mill-timber, or 
for water-works, 
piles, and wine- 
casks, also in the 
construction of 
bridges, as it has 
the power of re¬ 
sisting the influ¬ 
ence of water. 

In the south of 
France and the 
north of Italy the 
nuts serve for 
food, in place of 
our bread and 
potatoes. Those 
laid by for winter 
use fall feom the 
trees. The nuts 
sent to Paris and 
other places, for 
iinmediste use, 
are beatenofl^the 
husks are re¬ 
moved by pres¬ 


sure fin some vilhins by the men with their wooden | ing the smaB unount of I 
shoes), and the nutam in France dried by the air, ^ the I may be tmfkjtA fo ctimr 


It used once to be the fashion to ornament the fly-leaf 
' of books for presents with perfect marvels of flourishes 

and omamenta- 
tion. Like many 
other old cus¬ 
toms, this has 
gradually fallen 
into disuse, but 
there is no rea¬ 
son why it should 
not be partially 
resuscitated; for 
very naturally the 
value of a present 
is considerably 
enhanced if we 
know and have 
ocular evidence of 
the fact that the 
donor spent bis 
time in cndca- 
vfAiring to please. 
'I'his mode of or¬ 
namentation, be¬ 
sides, affords to 
those who have 
leisure at com¬ 
mand an agree¬ 
able amusement 
and free scope to 
their individual 
artistic tastes. 

We subjoin a 
specimen for a 
beginner, which 
is so simple as to 
require Imt little 
explanation. The 
outline is first 
sketched in peiv 
cil, the Mack pan 
filled in with In* 
dian ink, and 
then shadra with 
sepia, and the 
white left bank. 
The outer edges 
are gtme over 
again with a ma¬ 
thematical pen, 
and the thii^ ia 

done, well rmns- 

ided. The design 
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: afiiaaia«H«if'the red vuUlmmmn t/omvr^ 

'|^^^AKi'ilA^i«|it.-plnas‘ «te -gretmi wiow 'ekfwdienu are 
j but acne cf them ap|^ ae timptfi ami 
liMMjltMt fia.wiae which are rnnch emfMoyed bftlie iadiM 
«pn^ had oUier ContiaaDtal aad ei whidi w« 
Ipw;^ ahwtimtwna' 

■inaae icm«r*pat ataads ate made of cdd ci^T'bona; 
If-|he^cigar«bqK hapfiena to be a aquane one, which » 
iDmirtTlirn caae, ao mudi the be^: but if aot, the 
.■idjprheK ta eadiy pulled to • ^ 

/MNds'die Uda boud of whieh 
k k ewapnaert cut to the re'> 

S ind die with a^aharp hni^ I 

t pamfuteaed togetlKHrasam I 

wiih btada aa bdbte^ ai^ the 1 

cometa aew* boood by pasting I 

stn|k> t’f fOt or ccdoured paper I 

ovUrthm As shown in our I 

illiotralion (F^. i), the aund I 

may alao be improved in ap< I 

pewance by duing four amaU I 

iMlk of turned w^ upon the I 

coniera, the lower ones to serve 
aafeeL 

The unpoitthed mahogany of ^^HBIIIIIIPIIII 
which cigar-boeei are mM<^ 
forms a very agreeable hack* 
grouad to this peculiar method of dceoratiem employed, 
udueh we are about to desenbe. Holes are bored through 


film km” 


HbirB mdSMyiet i 
ShbtdSrlivj 

Shi’s haaiyia 4m 
She'shmsahllMr 


ilSilMdeil iiik)MWtodh 4 !|Mea.e(hs« 
llh'bm Ism'dw's fine In tor hem,' 


fsl witomir eskr or owfit. 
tarjlaws, aad toil m im 
ima, UM wMs is toe Into; 
bar fUM, Bloat hi tor fumi^ 
tat tasm - 


“ i 

I 


i 






Astmiahtertat hadh whhaevaratoii^; ' 

Sto's «im to m hipa aadusba In tor qres, 

SIM’s fiM to tor ahmdidatsi aad thin to tor thhto) 

Sto's Itoht la her aoek, aad amnll to tor tsH. 

Sto't am to tor biaaSI. andjpwd at ito pdt: 
4to?sfiaetotortoaa,aadst^flf akto>» 
Sto'eagmstor’s widMM. aad a laitohar’'iwhhtn," 
Ihrsmbt «f Clunu.—The chum moat 14 um it dm 
^ plunge or ttpri|^ 11 m baml« 

churn UamretsaaBymMtediliiit 
it is aaid not to extract ^ nut* 
I ler aa well as the upr^ht duirn. 
I A diurn b made in Ameakn 
I which brit^ithe air nipidiy im|d 
I at a ccitaui tempeimturt ta wt 
I upon die cream ao edbcfivebr. 
I that it has made 4ve qnutmsi 
I croam into five pouada aao n 
I half of butter m tint ahon 
I apace of eight minutes: it is 

I wurtod with a winch, la nae 

buiterunaking macbani^ the 
butter aa it » laknt out 
into a receptacle in the ctmfte« 
and pasted through aptrfnNit 
in the bottom by meant a 
screw, which very ingenious contrivnnee saiel hand* 
workiag. The Bishop of Derry invented an a|^iaratuS 
which in principle resembiea the American clrani. H 


the aides of the box with a gimlet $ and if dedted to which to principle resembles the American dram. H 
rmder the pattern more intricate, smaller ones can also doeg not cAnrw the hotter, but by a ibrciagipoinp 
be bored with a bradawl, and through these boiea Ger- panes a cuneat ot ak thresh. Ibe cream, hv a ghisa 

man word is worited with a __ _ tube dtonreted with the air' 

needle. In this manner a f .. .v - . * pump, - llie apparsins is of 


needle. In this manner a 
great variety of leailinear 
patterns may be formed; all 
others being, of course, im- 
possible; and by selecting 
the colours with judgment 
admirable cflccts may be pro¬ 
duced. It is usual to Con¬ 
ceal the larger holes Iw small 
boon or rosettes of wool, 
and isstening them on the 
inner side at the completion 
nf the work. 

This (tecontioB may also 
be employed for other pur- 
pqaes; and in Fig. i we show 

. ^ a__ J 



pump, oie apparuus is ta 
tin, and fits imo annther tin 
cylinder provided with A fttO> 
nel and stopr^ick, to aa to 
beat the rmtm to the neces¬ 
sary temperature. The pump 
is wurkra by a winch, aad 
the milk is not moved hya 
daslter, but the air is brought 


a boa Intended for 
the ines of die dressing-ubte. 
A wgto pand of thia latter i 


into eioae contact with m 
cream, so ss to concert it dl 
intobiitter. It has,in on hour 
and three-quarters^ produeed 
twenty-sia peunds of butter 
from «leve» gAlhms of cream. 
In snmnwr u may be neoca* 
sary to jmmerse the plunfiag* 
chum about a foot dem m 

- .A ■ ■ a __^ to... 


tbto dgar-box work hutber enriched the addition at dnued tmtd the particles of butter appear united id ^Hw 
dtoBTiTlBtril or brass-beaded nails; and other rimple bottom of the churn, and form a solid mass, wMCh it 
rimwwMa^ readily suggesu rtt rK , removed iMo another vessel, and the buucrtnitk m| liMt 

A new French Churn has these advantafts s--t, Tlw 

- araiTTVP AVn PBPCSFRVlVfS milk if put in at once from the cow, wifltoot ttondkf .1#* 

JIUnm MAKING AND PRESERVING. ^ j, formed-tanfctokAbMdAi- 

Tut ntoUng of butter reonires mtt core and aoention. the milk is not soured, not bdiw buttermtllL tout can he 
Bntotor to tbodat pan of the miBc of the cow, which ntoo boiled without eoagelat'ioa h Ibis tfhuip laMt sokfect 
lie curd arid the whey. The comparatrve meet oto id order, and isiay eaSi!^ he Inptasraat 

of difierent cows, or of the samo eow, {a chwmiag, the be*i temeenducA b bitween 64* and 


mikt of difierent cows, or of the samo eow, {a chwmiag, the be*i temnendutt ia bitween and 
paamrea, it cstmuted didly .by Rie dl*. The Um fa npidi iemwtom tamm instead 

r cototobied la it. O eanlioe sa ia yecy gf mlk, and tite moig suitalAa tattwikwi far obuUniap 
aky^worlct dmuteniitosbaald.ba Iremcmamcbefpeatekaiiawttb^^ the sbortest 

eh gf^^SMS-SiUil'.dwiribin RAboiki 

we,.,.' !m piaoad foa'dadR:CoiWfd:to«ie|, pad siirred’trilh » 


the beet 


la bitween 64 * and 


£t 4teutensilssboiild.be 


.pSwIpEmmSU apapdaip^A cddl-toaiS. dwir^ - 










BUTTEIC 




pilek or qwoa irfienRW •ft«thqiiti»tit]rli addid. Tbe 
Olf)ect of this if to prodoco • tfciditir, Iqr nwams of 
tvfcich chttining i* mncti .hastened, tf the a;eam ftnm 
each milking has been kept separate it ntav resn^ from 
two to four days in warm weatW without mag injored; 
but if sweet cteam be mixed with that which is sour, they 
femiem, and soon become putrid if the churoJiq' is dtwyed 
beyond tbiee days. This may, in some deg^ be pn- 
vented by the stirring, but it is generaiiy considered best to 
keep die cream from each milking by itself A very simple 
means cf showing the proportim of cream in milk con* 
slats of a glass tube, gradui^; the tube, being filled widi 
new milk, the proportion of cream it conuins is denoted 
by the height to which it rises on the surfa« of the milk, 


rigesS, 


AhUxi 




sweetened witn pounded loat sugar it may ne Kept tno 
daya. If milk be tumip*<lavouim, dissolve in arater a 
small quantity of powdered nitre, and put a wine*||^assful 
of this solution to every ten quarts of milk, to be placed 


periments in butter*nuking:—t. That the addition of 
aome cold water facilitates the process, or the separation 
of butter, especially when the cream it thick and the 
weather hot. 3. That cream alone it more easily churned 
than a mixture of cream and milk. 3. That butter pro* 
dueed from sweet cream has the finest flavour when fr^, 
and appears to keep longest without acquiring rancidity; 
but tne buttermilk so obtained is poor, and small in 
quantity. 4. That the sciriding of the cream, accordii^ 
to the uevonsbire method, yidds the largest quantity of 
butter, which, if intended for immediate ui^ is sgreeaUe 
to the palate, and readily saleable; but if intends to be 
salted, is most liable to acquire, by keeping, a rancid 
flavour. The process of scafaiing is troublesome, and the 
milk, nAer the removal of the cream, is poor, and often 
would be nnsaicable, from the taste it has acquired from 
the heating. $. That churning the milk and cream to* 
gether, after they have become slit^tly acid, seems to be 
tne most economical process on the whole, because it 
yields a large quantity of excellent butter, and the butter, 
milk of go(M quality. 6 . That the keeping of butter in a 
sound state appears to d^nd on its beuig obtained as 
free frwm uncodmined albumen, or cascine and water, as it 
can be, by means of washing and working the butter when 
taken from the churn. 

It is well known that i^m may be converted into 
batter simply by being buried in the ground. In Nomandy 
•nd some other parts of France, the process is as fol* 
loivsioThe cre.-un is pbeed in a linen bag, which Is made 
aecure.. and placed in a hole in the ground, about a foot 
and a naif deep. U is theh covered up and left for twenty* 


e iss of water Is then thrown upon it, wlUch enuses the 
ttermllk to separate from the butter. In winter, when 
thn ground in frosen, the operation isperfmwfrd in ncelhur, 
tbsi bag'bdng weU eoveren up whh sand. Some persona 
place the bag contnining the cream srithm aaecoad bag, 
in brder ta pnwent any taint from the earth. This system 
saves lalfliur, and ia stated to produce a larger amount of 
hnitcr thnia duraioi^ had it is of cncdlent quality. 

A French dwmiat p ropo s ns the foUowmg metbodr— 
Four UuB cream into the chum: poor in gMttally, and 


■ Tittf 

^WT-nOOi Of 

rostotod wdijdi cdufrl 
. Cmurnt this enten, 

of Englaad^ let the milk stand in a 
and-twemy heiai; frien place It ever «inildfl 
so as to wans H very g^uaSy, When dt« 
rneriag, stifrte the ve^ occasiMwfly wiG| ;dte , 
and ve^ careftiDy watch ib As soon as It cen see-iii; 
or the first bolmle appears, a digbt ngibdiQlt! 
previotis to boiling, aM the secret ef the 
that this simmering dionld not fnooced to. 
remove the milk Iram frie fire^ and set it by ftp ifrillifi^ 
finir hours more; At the end of this time aB the ' 
will have ariseif. and be thick enough to'^teiC wi^ « ., 

It should be then careful!/' dammed oft ‘]E1df'ian'liii!|i|^ 
with coffee or with tart% and Devonahire s t ra w h eadee'iwM 
cream need no praise. The dairy peoede to tfaew #tt(kite 
say that the above ia the mostprouaneway of tres^ngfite 
milk; that five pounds of butter can be obtained fiem .a 
given quantity, where only four would be' ykdded %tlie 
ordinary method; and that the butter is more picnsinrt to 
the taste, unless it has acquired a smoky flavoar. The 
milk is proportionally impoverished, but skim*niilk cbtese 
must be abandoned, or it a little is made, it ia veiy poor 
and tasteless. . 

Dutch Butter is very carefully sadted, the salt being 
made by alow evaporation, and perfectly crystafilsed 
The salt is immediately mixed with the butter—three to 
five pounds fear a firkin of fifty-six pounds. The following 
mixture is ve^ superior to salt aloneHalf an ounce w 
dry salt, powdmo finely; two drachms d* sugar, and two 
drachms of saltpetre, for every pound of butter. The butter 
being quite dry, is {wessed into the cask, a small layw of 
salt having been first put on the bottom. Hrety additioa 
is carefully incorporatra with the preceding portion. When 
the cask is full, some salt is put over it, and the head is 
put on. The Uuich have hitherto had the prc'eminence in 
butter-making, but there is no good reason why the rich 
pastures in England and Ireland should not produce as 
good butter as those of Holland, if sufficient attention 
were paid to the care of the dairy, to the pmity of the salt 
used, and especidly to cleanUncss^ tor which the Dutch 
are so remariuble. 

In parts of Holland, Scotland, and Ireland churning 
the milk and cream together is said to produce a greater 
abundance of butter from the same quantity of nsiUc. Is 
the Dntch method the milk is put into deep jan in a cool 
place, each meut—or portion milked at one ti m e b e in g 
kept eeparate. As eoon as there is a dight acidity, fibe 
whole is churned. When the butler bq;ins to form te 
small kernels, the contents o( the chum are emptied ns 
a sieve, wbiw lets the buttermilk vam throng t frte 
butter is then formed into a mass. In Ireland the |SS* 
cese is very rimUar,but the milk is allowed to Mrivfint .S 
greater dqpee of acidity, which is a defect/ ls l%tetilsii 3 
the milk is allowed to cool for su hours, and theg pnt li^ 
a clean vat; ft is then covered and allowed to .^ soar 
till ft coagulates at the to^ which must not be bimtesilB 
the butter is churned, when die dotted milk te 
tlte churn, warm water is added to raise the te n y e ig wrifl 
to TD* or 80*, the whole being gradually stirred uk 'ilw 
butter is said to be fully equal to that made from CfCUS 
alone. 


deesst the buttermilk, and srirts thn'hotter is sopeientiy 
coBeeted nmove it from the diurn. By this method, ft is 
stated, mero butter is obtained, amdde Of >ciiM[ ^e s« * r *4 
fbralongwtimadiaaby thensodi nrte^ TBeboMar*. 
milk loses fts pate and 1iiiS«Wipert|flk ihd ft 


The snperiorfty of the epping is thus 
cows which produce it feed dunag the anaOMr|||l||i 
pastttits, and tee lesnres of die trees and wQd plaint 
there aboond are supposed to ftiqMowi tee boiliifSl 
good aqthsrfty ays:—"The Eppiag d^ryoiMMiaL 
Skkr a amnll potna of acid, efteer aataml erlml 
tMsctjssary-.to tauare a feed etegidag. andlsr .aiia''din| 

O^DK mwHs CpBBmfc igMlB nHr 

IniwiB iiif 









'^lll^n'^iiwrllM 'jpBIMfi^ 'pMMStl'tf n'^ilioiti 
.ter j WtiihMe t|he.li«rliefe ie'cepm^ eriiw 
jp4: Mt reis er otter e B C O tlie at arttbisl icwd, tte 
lOM- OQBBi n cmnm^ ibb skw viiwnic wtii av 
lii|||b '^ Ottbridge^ttebuttvie wod^ ftece 
.ttitjtteil eae peit ef tte jw <» cbelky apteatt, 
flypbttcrMi licb meailowe er fitBi, ittitt ekemattm 
" lim tteitplettitteBcelleiu^ Tbc LeadhMi w■len^ 
^mebed Med lepedted Irish butw, often odd it as 
eiMl Oeabiite bifteer. la CaailHru^pittiie btwer 
'ttade itp iato idb a jrard loett * 0 ^ puned tbroott a 
:§ar w ooBveaieooe of dividiag it into saiad portUNM 
tte ttMible of «ei]tt>ng: bmee tte batter is sdd 
ttewud. • 

mtr.—Itk tte United States ttere is auicb 
ia tte butter tndet iriiich does aot benedt 
tte OMBBMHiitjr. Tbe great pteimndeTaace of poor butter 
oeer'fettl is oiriiy iiutiaiy to the tgnoranoe aad eare> 
kssaeee of tte majority of those who bare tte aiam^ 
aatoaf of dairies, togettw with the averatoa of Amerieaa 
wooMa to enter upoa what they consider tte drudgery of 
butteiMattiag. 

*lt baa 1^,* says a Kew York journal, "been de> 
auMatrated that the dasber-ebum is not tte fittest to 
eotttt all tte butta from the milk, and that the *iq>-a^- 
do^' movement is the only prop» chunk This requirai 
matt’hard labour. The increasing fiiciUties foroOnv^ 
ing mitt to New York, and the fact that farmers realise 
more by selling it at four cents per quart ttaa butter id 
thirty-five, has a tendency to up the price of the 
latter. One word about good butter. It should be of a 
g(^n yelbw hue, without a drop of moiriure viaiUe, 
sweet to the taste, and not too salt. That rriuch has a 
smoted appearance is cith«' adulterated or imprcmerly 
made. . . . The cheating is not all done in New York. 
Fanners somcthnet resort to the pickling process, and 
drosm the contents of the tub in two or three pounds of 
extra brine. A clau of dealers mix in lard and salt with 
cheap rancid butter. Buying a pound of batter without 
examination, except from the most rdiaUe men, ia at¬ 
tended with about as much cotainty as Imying a horse.” 

TV StmUm ButUr of a disagreeaUe flavour. Put two 
and a half drachms of carbonate of soda to evero three 
pounds of butter. In making fresh butter, the sooa is to 
be wUed after all the mitt is watted out, and U. it ready 
for «»F»M"g up. The disagreeable smeU and fifivour am 
produced by an acid wbitt the soda neutralises. This 
add ia genentte d by a certain fodder; by kei^ng the 
eveatn too loiqr befim it is churned; and, too often, by 
the didm utenmb not being kept dean. 

r^t muf Shn ^a//rr.—Having taken it warm 
lii^.ttetturn, pat it into a clean tub, and with cool hands 
wiidt ftiflk out of U. Then mix iqisrith the butter half 
ttfl|jMaMftyrO( salt, and next momii^ add the other half 
o^pe Mfik ' il ebomd then be put into pots. Thepropor- 
ftoBpf gsik is'lialf a pound to fiwneen pounds of butter. 
Or tittt ifligettm aqtnl quantities of saftpetre, common 
ee^, and ttte one ounce of tte mixture for 
pbumlief butter, .free from butt«mOk; This mixture 
sttniidlw sm worked in, and a little eprinkled upon each 
ref bvttarM h is iwced in tte crock, to be cloedy 
’eiiN!r%lMSft it& la Switseriond, butter ie prepared 
te ttakim bf it ia a copper at a geatle beat, 

amtlPftMtt fiar two hours, wben ft is set to ooet, and 
peiJi|pi[letudti iny whitin dteeaey setricasent shoed d 
aMPMHpl, 'No persoa should'« 0 ck the butter who baa 
doef baattaadlfce Icie it it ttcbetin. 

.Ittieuf fisir aar kagA of tkae fti a 
mik eeewWea,eHjttit ienecewasy ie tol^ ftkiawa 
tfftftdiWMrtt ianMmd,tHtttt tt marfsed by the eeeaafioa 
efhkfiiitdbdRion. BreBimiagbtoatMsdttraHttk 
ftkidiro wdiMeged ttaafl 'aMjrttMibe Mwaadef^eir 


ciafcoormadlhi tatoabaw^l Beddee tte 


aad cet b o d it Ik to be uaod It awFba.j»edfty 

iMotodaadLpeanW'mft «f tlmb(ttrie,oreut'0«* bijr a asa ns 
tdataifeorc b eae efBUfl a. Tbia tt the usual laetti^ of 
pweerriiM batitt: ia lawa wtoX aad dso on tta Coa* 
ilaaa^ aad ft is lattMT ntoantsildt that it to not ia ffSMto) 
ate fti Ibis country. Bottled bifttorwiB thus knqi tor aap 
flf tlmsa UM it tibi btulteni oi this substiiicft th 

la hot wetober butter asay be Bqft eweei lettinf ft 
dowa a well twenty<five ortbiity fbR,pfaMMd in abstoet 
Bueprodedon tte rope; and eraam, fbr the aame purpoaiv 
may ba let down in the evening beibn churning. U ft 
drawn up early next morning uid immediasid^ cbumed. 
It wUt occiny about the same tlma ae in wiato^ and tte 
butter be or nke consistency. The teraperature ft to bt 
aaceitained by a thennmneter. 

Or, instead of using common salt, take a lafttoni aenm 
poaed of one pert of eugarveryfindy powdered, one ef fild 
pruadla, and one of jnirified scs^salt Pift an oenoa W 
ttis mixture to each prond of butter, and weftsrorit ft 
and put the butter into crockik to be tied, over wHft 
bladder. A m«U portion of aan ft InviriaMy used ft 
mtting " fresh butter,* with the view of keftring ft 1 
whereas the butter sroukl keep better wittout ft, Alt 
persons are aware that a sufficient quantity of salt will 
presorve butter for many months, in which rose ft comes 
under tte denomination of ” salt butter t” but eveiy one ft 
not aware tiutt a snuil quantity of sut tends to putrt> 
fiution in aB animal matter. 

rp Pmtrvt BpUtr witkppi .SV/f.—Set the buttor in a 
clean pan over the fire to melt very gently, not to baft t 
all the watery particles being evapmattd, the curd, 
which is one cause of the butter oecoirong rancid, falls to 
the bottom. The clear butter is then poured inton crack, 
and covered over vitt paper, and a madder tied over to. 
exclude the air. When It is cool, ft tosemUos hojgV lard, 
It has lost some of its flavour, but ft mw h euperior .to writ 
butter for cuUaipy puiposee, ami esikeisUy Am- pastry. 

AdrnttprpMmpf BmUr is praewed to a great extoift. 
One of our analytical ehemisu has found in eiuunining 
London buttef a "nasty scum,* Much of ft appears to 
be made of a pure, rkm, and buttery grease, which ft 
extracted from Thatim mud. A sample obtained from the 
mud at Battersea was of a ydlowish tint, very like butter 
in appeamnee, taste, and smell. The manuftetttro ot 
this grease from Ttaames mud is vwy extensive, and 
laige quantities of it are shitmd to HoUimd, where muca 
of our "fine dairy butur" ts manufkaunid. Butter is 
also adulterated witt American lard, which la in uee for 
many purposes for which salLand even fresh butter fans 
been mnpioyed; and this tsra takee the ifiace of butter ft 
Guttitiee of very moderate means. Another beartless and 
wideed fraud is practised in the cheap kinds of batter. 
Flint Stones are ground into a soluUa substanco, adiklir 
when disBolved in water, becomes a stilT Jelly, which la 
misod with butter, to which fresh salt ana cotourftv 
ntmter me added. The product reeemhiro a very gee£ 
looking, dfdry-made butter, but ft has nm the firmneto or 
bright appevanoe of genuine butter, and, of eouteas^ft 
devoid of Its richness ud wholesome qualUiee. 


DEATH IN THE HOUSEKOUX 

■ It. 

fir eddirioB to tte registnitim of deatt wii tte aeteetSoo 
eC e Ifiaco for burial, U ft advj«^ ae tamm poesible 
ft atiaage with an undertrieor insmt the dharacW and 
cost pf tte fiweraL To euable our raadftrs to do tkft 
I mero readily, we ttaQ gft'e thitoi ae briefly ae poesilde ms 
i foshtti ftdo tte'mammr ft wiitt tte trade ft sub-divided, 
I ttwi mH nflmriHls* 

I Beridee tte tmiaMklnto imihe tte jpeflfo, ttero m 


mihe tte peflfo, ttero art 





. Add niiBd Qtakeniy tta« fimml-carHite: niMlcn,. «iid 
, funeral lUMber’MCiu AQ tbeae M^y «t <int<ha|i 4 Ifae 
. iumiahing>ttiideitaker,-wliOt in liit tiynit atmdiee ^ inuie 
. and the. Mhljk. It w not usuat for one Ifouae 
\ eent all weae different deparuneitta. i . 

• IfeMdeailie. nguiar und«rtakera,]li«ie ii a laqie data 
of men who are mere agents, and only indlithinnaeivts 
: umlertakcl'^ and who, traen they dhanee to (ditaio an 
; wfer hf a funeral, transmit it to a regOlar an d e rt a h a r fue 
, aaeoitton, at the oanie time causfog the telativM to pay 
;'iconsiderably more than if they bad gene tbciaseWes m 
. the first place to the person who realty makes all neces¬ 
sary preparations and performs the funeral. A little 
i trouble is, however, sothetimes saved la mum for the 
increased exponditure. 

With the view to '|{ive every facility for chooshiff the 
kind funeral, it is customary for undertakers in alarge 
way of business to give their customers a book cmitain^ 

, paiticulara of the various classes of funerals, and with 
the pricea^iinted at which they can be performed- With 
a view to afford thia information, we will now lay Ifofme our 
. refdcfo particulars of funerals at various charges, from 
to ^$3^ the prices marked being those clwi^ by 
aiTmensive London undertaking firm, which guarantees 
, that every article is of the bcM workmanship and <{uality, 

. the attendants well trained and attentive to their duties, 
and aU .fonerula conducted with the strictest possible 
attention to respectability and decorum. We wul com- 
>mence with Aincrals for adulta 

Fumtral etufinf £3 5#.—Patent • carriage, with one 
horse I smooth elm coffin, neatly finished lined inside, 
with pillow, &C. t use of pall, moiumers' fittings, coach- 
than with hnt-band; bearers; attendant with hat-band, Ac. 

. Funerai tostiog £l 51,•—Hearse, with one horse;, 
mournibg coach, with one horse; stout elm coffin, covered 
/ with fine black, plate of inscription, lid ornaments, and j 
threit' pairs of liandles, mattress, pillow, and a pair of i 
side sheets ; use tif velvet jpoll; moumers* fittings, coach- j 
men with hat'bands and gfovet; bearers; attendant with 
. Silk hat-bund, &C. 

FHfurai cfistiug dr.—Hearse, withjfoir of horses; 
noorning caich and pair ] strong am comn, covered vifitb 
black, pbte of inscription, lid ornaments, and three pairs 
of hanolea mattress, pillows, &c.; use of velvet pall, 
mourners’ fittings; coachmen with hat-bands and gfoves; 
bearers; atteno^ with silk hat-band, Ac. 

Fmiui^ tmi/inig£i tm.—Hearae and pair of hones; 
'.moumii^ coach atm pa»; velvet coveting few carriages 
Md horses .; strong elm coffin, tfoversd fihe bhi^ 

e tc of inscription, Ud ornaments, three pairs of diaub 
idles and grips, and finished with bmt black naihb 
foUttiesa, pillow,and sUh sheets; use of siUt vdvet paU; 
,tMo mutes inth gowns, silk lut-faimda, and ghwes; four 
nett tts bearers, mid two coaebnum witit ck ia hs , hat¬ 
bands, and gfoveat .use of mourners’tttttagki mid mtmidmit 
wiriiulk hat-bmud 

/WmssW MMfoif/14 I4(.—Hearse,'«d|foir of bones 
.moomittgeoadi SUM pair, fifieen plumes of black oatridi- 
. fcatben, aad coinsplcte vdvot covering foc -cmriiges and 
horses; stout lacb ebatuiffifi, wiig iancr Udi cevetM edtk 
black Hfiotk, set vridt two raws all ttwikd ,of best bfaiefe 



nails i^ied ptate oCbiMlidPtfedi (idordlittmds, I 
kandlee ana grip*, ml' ef um bm im^ved 
..Ifock t tufted tmdbresd fiiien‘mid.ianlBd,«ifol 
liiMliig-ebMtt use of ilQt ifolsItlMl r-twO'^; 

sill bat-beads, and .f|gi|m^|ht im 
siad doachmen, widi tnmdieonf upl tpMidth' 
.beBd%dfo.; use of mournrnr fittiigfff ^'imd.'mu 
eilk bm-bead, Ac • ' - 

Mddl'fefef. 

aoundAg iebacttM, wub puHl; 
mgtkb^deadMfoil'idmfiBlttfNMt siiifidl.'filijsWMi|d 


airsof^ 

bright 


isr: 

stwkb 


m of yieb^ 

rfimtHge^ 


and seilder complete; stout inch elm osie,. 
superfine black cloth, set with three sbWSmuMlii 
panebed with bmt Mack nails; registersd kad.rptifo of 
uiscriptiui, lid ornaments to concqioad, and fotf/peiis 
of handles, and grips all of the best imperial bfedk V use 
of the best silk velvet pall; two mutes wiffi guwift,silk 
hat-bands, and gloves, Ac; twelve men as p^pe% fombet- 
men, and ccichmen, with truncheons and uWls, rife hat¬ 
bands, Ac.; use of the mourners’ fittings; and mAeadaijt 
.whh silk hat-band, Ac. 

Fnmtrat (osting Hearse and four bonies, two 
mourning coacbm wiut fours, twenty-three {dumes of 
rich ostneh-feothers, com{>letc vdvet covering for car¬ 
riages and horses, and an esquire's plume of best feathers; 
strong dm shell, with tufted mattress, lined and ruAed 
with superfine cambric, and pillow; full worked idmeil 
cambric winding-sheet, stout outside lead coffin, urith 
inscription pkuc and solder complete; one airi • half 
inch oak case, covered with black or crinisoh vdvet, set 
with three rows round, and lid panelled with best brass 
nails V stout brass plate of inscription, richly engraved,;* 
four ^irs of best brass handles susd grips, lid orlianiebfo 
to correspond; use of siik vdvet p^; two mutes with 

S wns, silk bat-bands and gloves; fourteen men as pages, 
ithermen, and coacbmen, with trundteoos and wands, 

I silk hat-bands, Ac ; use u mourners' fittfogs; and stt- 
tendant with sUk bat-band, Ac. / 

What adds very much to the cost « a fuaml is the 
amount of ” new goods,” such as kid gfoves, scarfi^ bat- 
I bands, Ac., used, aad which are not inimided ill the mrifiT. 
In a large fiineial, very often new erm and sUk foirfo 
and hat-bands are used, as weQ as kid gfoves, and mtsIsiBd 
by the mourners, the crape scarfs and bttnd beiag tM|im 
^ the relativea, and riiose of silk by tbe ftieiidiiii*' 1 
£veo m thora cases where new 
■ad kept tqr the mourners, but tbose font by 
ateempfoji^ft is cumooiscy to give 
bis, fee in kind) to the offiopting iiitnisfoft^'j j | l ti pi ff|ra 
officiating tnihister to be the cleigymaa|meifen^ 

;cenwiery then heba* fittti^ |ivwiihfe^'lfe'tt'pj||fep|m(||M) 
i large funeralsi If. however, you inter kt ihs i ii aiimtt w iim l: flf 
riic metropolis), m a parish diarab, it geneliw 
that the deigjinmi is more ot kss kiwMm b|i#|ip|RMif( 
and for that reason he generally tr»ei.v«|| 
ones where ibe fiuiuly amister-afikik^M.wfeiM^ 
'has fittings ffiven bhm In tbe e>smfelNt:^life fiiilWt A 
Lwenkferf'Cun^ be fe supplied wt A si srari^i^M 
[but bmete "eewMRiy fe sforiled,-AsilfM|irf|H 
^bend mid'i^svei, or even 

4e^ fo tieriediail| yap |w 

'irimili^.iiwfinieint-gi fifomeirhr, yffi 

.bss’ emfeNb^..smtt Ufo'ilitAbe ef ewMiliri|iltmy' 

'tgaulBifen ;,1i%Ateeds’ m-aifiBiaifoe-lt 

lliw t i i fe e fe irirl fehM 
















» Hif ww, lUHl fooa 

ri^ li wt^e and two 
u in rae ibwt vow, laJdng .iShm 

two :dva«wKii» one on ««d« iid«f' 

of the oinrfhr otHJt Of thc/W 
in the ptteeQinif (ttWt and into 
the qMw dmnrnte^. Then 
mum iHtb the five na before, 
oroceedinsrin the mum mniuinr 
backwanU and fimMefiti fim 
With two and a unce and dian 


ab die left vide of the opening 
tO be fitted up, and' work two 
oueveast ititchra into the braid 
at^ ^ then leave a space 
ralher more than 
eqjwd to these two, 
and' ‘again work 
taro, altnmating the 
Mjtdws and the 
spa^imtil the o^ 
posite braid ota 
reached. Then,be> 
pnoiafaHttle lower 
on the rk^ hand 
and^wjdpMtt 








dma|,:#m| haet^ 'liwlni 

wf/M 

Ihk dio iiiiiiffiMti ifaiTi. 


^dvettgtttsintotte 
[itttMNwMata into the ifbortv^ 
and .fveniiln.i 















Ui* loogoM Bbo«e,c«»Miitufaw tbus alttnuitdjr VBtil ^ 
nn* it c<Hnpleted« N^ir ptoe e cd with dit two nildiMi 
•Mid the tbort tpscc^ and the two ftitchee and the long 
for Uie next row, the etitcbet being tahen into the 




the orercaeta nuitt be worked into the long i^ce above 
ineteadof intothebnud,atatfiret Thatrowanaweiata 
that'drat deaeribcd, and thus the pattern la ooiMiiwed at 
given abdve, being woiked backwavde and lorwaidn as 
map be pretumed to be the taae wMi all fancy «titche% 
ualeee dvectiona be given to break off the thread. 


COOKERY—LXV. 

raCNCH SOUPS. 


tht wrman Mtuttur ^.—Take a gooa handful of paraey, 
torrel, lettuce, and chervil, and cut them into veiy amw 
pieces} put them Into a saucepan with about one pint 
and thra^uartcrs of peas. Pour over them a sufBaent 
quantity of good 'broth, adding some salt if required, and 
let them shmner fw two hours. Now boil three-quarters 
vf a pound of rice in water, with some salt and butter, 
and mix it with the other articles itoto a Und oi psste, 
and serve it on bread. 


fi/! ^ r7 P wrwMTZfWirwcfT^mf^rrjFuf /. mfTTjrm 


Prepare turnips in the manner directed for tbe^mSr dSr 
taroUtt^ exce^ that the ptirU d* nmnU sboulo be of a 
light colour. In preparing this soup care mutt be taken 
that it be-not made too thin. 

i h Cr/tjf (Stm^ namtd aJUr Cr4tfi^-^iA 
up six large carrots, four large turnips, six large oah>ns, 
thrce tHeces of celery, and four leeks—more if you prefer 
it. PiK into a saucepan some butter, a piece of sugar half 
the sisaof an egg, and the vegetables. Place tiw vessel 
over the fire, taking great care that its contents do 
not become .brow^< Pour some stock over them, and 
allow them to simmer over the fire for two hours. When 
done, strain die soup through muslin, taking care that 
it is not too thick, and pour it over bread steeped in 
Slock. 

P«taS* oaJf Cmuombrn with Cucumitrt). —The 
cucumbers must be cut into small oval pieces, and then 
steroed in warm water for ten minutes} then let them 
com and drain them. Now place some slices of hacon at 
ths bottom of the a-iueepon, put on them the cucumbers, 
and cover them with mord slices of bacon. To them 
add some carrots, onions, coarse pepper, and half the 




soup like that directed for p^tagt mtpturn ia now to be 
*»d the cucumbers placed m it. The rest ef 
the Oontrots of die saucepan ore to be passed through a 
sieves and, when tbs fiit is removed, poured over the 
soup. Somtirae^ after the cucumbeft have been meeped 
in water, they ait pot into stock, and simmered for three- 
quarters of an hour.and tlwn the contents the sancepaa 
pouted over the biwd. • 

X««MMidMMn«.<.--Take dm roots directed Ibr the.pie- 


'icpaie name seup.whh abM 
tti^ thnahov&add a raft 
itapinsr the whola fat two 
this dish to tables hi 


a pint cf ttreen peas, mix 
lent qaiabty of atodk, and 

loniia wHiiiumaip uwnv 

m ihisa of gud mftad «0 


i^lUlHitt tkfai dWi to tabl^ hdK o llkfUt of |Mkm| oidod oQ 
ta-iifttdi anft the erwK hN«d 


nmat tesitt ia thin pieces Mice thtinM 
Ondtr Mt Pat (.v^ with 1 
crusts ef bnnd from which all w « 
vKMsiy tutnoe«d,€ut themup,and pi 
dish. Pwir Maa «!rer the^ uifth 
fty dMna o««i « «ltpr.ftie nndl wtp 


-Tafe'tCBM 


enmili has v-heen j 


thaao^dT^^^i^ yeapig. *Th^'iikoid'i 
then to be anaagea in enkr en the nnea 
all liquid draiaea from them previmuihr te 
aeatto table, the stedc moat be 
vessel, end matte sable with Ibis ^ . 
may haro ft peaie4 ftMtlog dm iacsd,aa dm coohMl: 

Cr»PUhtaK 0 nHiCrmita/BrMDm*idtaU»-XpM 
Mtthtafyr-Ta pieparo teis ilak tafts ddi^ carrots, 
turnips, dihrty small oaioos, aad twenty leen, cat ft> 
pieces ef tbe sum ddekne s s, about eae ia^ ia 
and also ten beaoa ef odery cat to the laew leal. _ 
addition eix vdiole lett uc e s (mere or leis,mcoeiatef te 
the dse of the aoai^. Steep tbe vegetaUeiiawalni^pat 
cook them ia stocia • 

CndUildPmrAdt tjmm* {Bnik ^ 

Brtad\,—K j^nt and three-quarters of lentils is ! iaft ft ft>Bt 
for e tureen of soup, unleae a very targe one ta.'nq pi eiid. 
They are to he sinnnered ia stock with twa cturraOLtdo 
onions, and two clover^ and when. sufltaieady eediea in 
to be strained. The dear puide b then to lai'inade |)M^ 
and all tbe fat fioating on the suriaoe ef the liquid hasiqg 
been removed, it is to be poured on tbe cruste of bread a 
diait time before spading to tabh^ ta order tlua die b(ip 4 
may have time to swell. ' 

Cirvd/r d fit Ptaft dt Pait Namvtaux {BrM 9/ Ytamg 
Peas with ibvwf),—Talm about four pints of h^ peim 
and put them ia cold water with four ounces of butter, and 
well mix up tbe hands They are then to be placed 
on a strdner till all tbe water has drained away, cjid 
then put in a saucepaiL with a small handful of pardey. 
and some (dnehes M chives. Now place the saucepan 
on a slow fire, and stir frequently. Alter they have 
remained on the fire for am hour aiM a half, onp^ them 
into a marble or stone nwetar, and let them be weU 
pounded. They are then to be passed through a stave, 
and occasionally moistened who stock, to enable die 
soap to pass through more easily. Aftm ft has passed 
thrm^ quite dear, ft ia te be niade hot fi|r use. 11 
it Should happen that the peas vdten dressed do not 
look nlEcientiy green, add a little green cotanriiqr fthe 


look nmciently green, add a little green cotonniqr nae 
composition of which roll be ex[damed in nfuture aitiae), 
Pour tbe aoup over the bread-crasts ten minutes prta 
viously to serving them at ttbie, to that diey tatetete 
wdl soaked with iL 

CreiUth ia Path ds Hasicais Bianes {Hmrtsat 
w£el jymarf).—Haricot soup is prepared in the- Jitee 
manner as that of lentils. You must make dita 
dear, and act afow it te boQ. At die time of 
tbe soup over the crusts a piece of good butter 
put into it, and sritred tm so as toaux ft tlmror 
very carcAil,bsAHre aCrviag sqidds soup^ dad 
dmi^ seasoned. 

Awdrftk/Wf Jfter( 5 'Mgl ^ Dfj PsaPp- 4 ii^. 

waahed the peas sevml tftnmput 1.. 

and pour some dtin stock over mem. 
bormdy, watermaybe used ter this 
caw pot with the peas three canola, 
doves, diwe pkcci of edar, four onacettaf 
nOtebHrt oiiaiitftv of aak. sm steitter dwHi 
When the peat ase sufadendy c«bkod**ite 
lAlm iMteg nsaovad—they are to be J 
stem ItisMCCmaiytobecaMfidthak 
dteB he se thidt daft yan may. 

rate SMMara Hft£raji^ra^il^^ra .* ‘ ^BlKlnrawK te&ma 

SI JOBT QliQRIIQni WMBiM 

he pm taiM n eaaoefHm trite • 

Mipe chflidK atari a Itide aalt ‘ 

tee'aataro «■ die peas), ■ 

ten. \nim the peas,. 
ijteajpgeri tat ctrioeta-cover 'tee 
.iet^l^tapritaHle hiBtxKjjuM tteltetet 3 Ni 9 tetaftjy 1 |iteEteij|^^^ 


MW 4 o van 


K a0 iiM took wfSciattfy pwii^ rnmm' ji'^fMrmwm 

liKiwiipadd AWQon&lw nite Sb$i$ut>-^Tt^kt mm 4ff w 

pOwdMT* AMI fllix H ttB t 
fpiant^ of aleolibL Ha^ 4 
die /mrAiato wme tliia Mode MmI of oa <0;, lutd mbe thmm 
toMtbert bat not for feng. leM die Aivoar auxed, fit in • tOMfl t|Xi 
in^nd; then scum off oax Mt that mny floxt AadaMxe.^ailiQleiapiBte 
fuffcoe^ Md pour it over tbe bread ebout ei^t by the addition of n aoihcj 
'MWXtwbdbMacsidb«todietxMe. When required thii 


A 'fiimek' 



«f IwtHf ia prepared in the aamf'auimer M that of 
■M. and ia to be put Into aoup when the rice or 


and ia to 
bemdeed. 


AMf^S 0 m^lJi^MdJiMi/J^SMf',,~-Qnaemedk 9 t except thoae cau 
of liraad abeat lix|f an inch thick, and, the cniat bdng A UqnUL P 
Meeoxadr *hape the bread into aquarea, ovali« or round prepare thia ele 
pMpe i i Thcpe piecpa bread are to be eboxt die aiae ranUahed erhh a 
^oaa tiro>abining piece, care being taken that they are raetified auiphuri 
att cut of the wmt thickneas and diameter. Noir pre> teetided oil of tt 
pare twen^ or*thirty of auch pieces, end when they an may also be add< 
ready put them into a pan wth sulBcient butter, and tut kind of alci 
place them over n quick Are, takingcare to turn them con* from meth)dated 
unuidty uiitil they are browned. Remove the fried pieces wdl as that mad 
of bleed from the pan, tel them drain on a piece oTwhite It ia necessary t 1 


of an egg, and mk dmn M go m e r . When aulReiiMly 
mixed, pet in a tmefl of qdiita of tnrpeidiiMk 

and mme die whole up into the eoadnenoe of thick pww 
by the addition of a aoiddent qmmtity ef futler*a eerdu 
when required frir titbit ptapandwi is to be rubbed 
overthe grem or oil atabii, which should be previoiMly 
nKHttened with warm water. When the tftd* ore got rid 
^ remove the composition wlA. a ^onge, or soft wuni. 
This composition may be uaed fqr evi^ hind of |Miiv 
except thew caused by ink or nut. i, 

A Ltfiiid Pnfatvti&M ^ isle tarn’ 
prepare thia cleaning liquid, mix togetbar k k 
furnished whh a stopper, eqw quantitiei of Xlcdliel amp 
raetified sulphuric ether, with elgnt times dw jwadlpM. 
reetided oil of turpentine. A lime esienlM oHi of lemdit 
may also be added, to rmnove the MMa ortbe turpendns. 


of bleed from the pan, tel them drain on a piece oTwhite It is necessary that me striper WT the botde dMuld'btlii 
cal^ and then place them ia a turen. About ten accurately as possiUe, owti^ to Ibe vcdMile natureof die 
minittes before sending them to table pour over diem liquids employed, when it iswiihedto ipmeveanimor 
some thin boiling jlendr. Any kind may be used for grease spot, the liquid should be applied to the qmt,i^ 
tto purooae, either that of carrots, turnips, lentils, or rubbed over it with n piece of s^ sponge. W 
peas. A Boiall piece cf sugar should be added to the to get rid of en old atain, it is adiutable to 1 
/«rW before using it viouslv to applying the liquid, ' v 

CndU d PArlfiis {Bread Cooked rix the Arfydt Man- A Chee^ InMJ^ Marking Lmmh tndtm 
■rr).—Fiy in butter some pieces of bread until they Take two parts of suqdjato of 

beemne brown: they may be cut into any shape, either and mix it intimately widi four |Kttt fi 1 
round, wal, or square, chat may be p ref e r re d, but it is reduced to fine powder, and OM ;^aif. ef 
nectsury that diey should be cut oaten bread fram wluch When the powders are weH ndxadiwvy ate 
dm crust has been removed. Now prepare a green soup into a put& of,, a semMiqoid consistent wH 
(see dnrit 0/ vtmw AMrX end thin it with a sitlScieai A water. When reqvlrM for use, the pxsl 


viouslv to epplying the Uq'uid. , 

A Chee^ Ink Marking Umoenh mnua o/Stnn^ W 
SteneiiPlaU,—T$ke two parts of sulqpliate qf mtqpMt 
and mix it intimately widi four |«ttt 0 ellilfii bughr, 
reduced to fine powder, and oM ef 'lafiqiil^ 
When the powders are weH ndKod,^*^'^ ^ be xmde 
into a putb of a semMiqoid consistence, with two puts 
water, when reqvlrm for use, the nxste i# sweid 


reqvlrm for use, the pxste i# s^eid 


quantity of stock. Whm ready, put in a {xece of butter, thinly over a of cloth or thick fliinm^ ai^ me wood 
and a linle mk to season it, aan pour it over the pfoces or metal Mamp, with which we intend to niaik the Umb 
of biiMd. is brought down upon it, so as to receive e thin eoating 

Owflrd As ChanttUy {Bread Dressed in the CkantUfy of ink, and then sumped on the foturic. When a stencil 
Metkodi.-^Tdkn some slices of the inside of a loaf, and plate U used instead of a stamp, it is laid on the surfoee 


cut dMxn Into aquaies of the n» directed in n previeus of tbe Unen, and the ink pused over ^ phrte by ipeaHS 
arddd' piqiare a fnrie of lentils, and ado .> pi^ of a stiff brush. After the ink is emdied to the onni, it 
flf femier die else of an egg. W'erm the soup without jnust be allowed to remain until dry, end dtett |ba 
■•■biecaMf. it <ai die fin& and put in sufficient salt to season marked portion is to be moistened widi a ntedk imotion 
IW^Twa S019 shoula not oe poured over the bread until of caustic potash, by which tbe sotulde Sulphate of ma^ 
Milly tO'be sent to »"Me , ganese is decomposM la the pores of the fabne into the 

d do f^rie da Mnrromt {Bread quVA Ckestnni mstduble black oxide of manganese. When the Unra is 


idhr d do Purie da Marrona {Bread vitk Chestnut inswuble black oxide of manganese. When toe ttnM'ls 
ArrCook some large chestoute in fat, and season afterwards washed, die ink marks will be found to heve 
I uojlL When ready, pfcsene twenty*rour of them assumed a deep black colour. This ink has the great. 
|£';aa^ pound the remaindec. 91 wa soak in aome advantage iff not staining the hends like ordinary mail^ 
tai-oiaee of the soft: crumb of bread, of about ftmr tag ink prepared with nitrate of sitver $ neither does it 


kftaoe of the soft: crumb of bread, of about ftmr tag ink prepared with 1 
which should be pounded with tbe chest* become decomposed by 

b * ■ Att A n ,4 o a. A . ox a .. vou^. . 


ctmtaM with wood or meud. 


Mf 'mn wbole is well broken up, you pour over 
Siteise hot stock, end pasa h thimgh a sieve. 
^|hc jtanir ia a aauc^an on the fire, taking 


Moto ta Prepare 7 Vuci«,^/w/icn->*Tfacing-p 8 |)er of ihn 
best quality may be easily made by painting oviw m« 
uasue paper wire equal parts of ou of turpemtae 


eudfeieotly thin, otherwise the soup will be mastic vxmiali. To make it, the tissue paper sholtaybis. 
ftneaeoditag ft to tehle,pmir ft ovtf pieces spread out oerfoctly fiat on a level surface, and the Hlpd 
In butter, Om neatly aitaiq^ In «tureen, aiqilied carmuDy over its surface with 0 soft hiww^l^TO 


i In butter, OM neatly ai 
iqr udwle ehestauu beii 
kdiilkeitlier atodt made 




akn&tn 

kentaet 


maybe 


aed. In! 
» stock j 
la either | 


sufiSrdent soft he 


j slum be cMnpIctely covmed, and that no .mem qftiiitedi is 
I rmpitad to nne part of the papm thui inibdU|, Wi^ 
the dasue paper has been cumpietidy wftfi 

jibe Ih^it is io he tahen up,wtekta diy,from d 

‘ tfaMfeMte 4%ent ontnaMme Piekmmm liUm A¥v%n&. 


(dtata 'itatt jl?&r).->-T|ike about ^ht I string ficrosi tae iwom. ^rfw die dryings 

BiHi ft well, atta wash ft three or lom I the atmtafffian of this Mtarttnettitaduldlie kept es own 


iiai wxtec, and after w ards jta soldi Now tateonwratete ta poarihta'l^ tato from dust If ft ii 
f.CBodMod^ end ataitaer ft for two hours wiriio<r»pttM fewaier-eMtata .ntftaotreoqiarwt pw 
dPtat^^caie that foe stock dees ft itagbp rendered^cta^^^ 

NB^ftraigta evapontioiL [fttaM WitahMhiUodta^^^ ^ ^ 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.-30CX, | .. 

> ARCUEKY. j ao expert, ttere are no certain accents. Toat 

Thii graceful and elegant art, which, when no looeer i the Normana at the battle of Haatingi was ^ 
for warlike purpuKcs, became a fashionable and a j or cross-bow, and William the Conqueror « 
r6yati|karae, ^serves iifore attention by private families ' sidcrable number of bowmen in his army; but 
than'Sems at present to be bestowed upon it. It would | of sadi troops it-made on the side of Harold. ; ’TlM'l 


it with cr^uet bridgi«’; and an archery meeting on J qHodrtl^ and in English a ML It was not „shot'|iy jlt, 
however small a scam, with or without its pretty green string, but sent through a groove by means of a tr%^. 
tunic and h.at and fcathirs, has an unspeakable charm. I in the Armoury department of the Tower of Londoo.SOOi^ 


associa* ' 

lions ' dependent . ~ 

uo' the art, 
whether they be 
warlike or con. 
jweted with ar- 
r^ry in general, 
render it exceed* 
ingly attractive: 
npd a few words 
explanatory of the 
reasons which 
render the game 

so interesting, . 

trusive previous 
to the necessary 
instructions for 

and arrow aitisti* 

ra^cV ^ 

arc not fanriliot* \ 

whh the history A 1 

tion to become f^\V 

such an agreeable Jm \\ 

reertjation for the 

and summer. a . * 

tion of the b<>w Vi/ V 

and arrow is / 

fimndinthcno<»k 
of Genesis, where 
it is written tlMt ^ 

Ishmael, the son | 

’* *•' scor risH AXCHxa c 

wilderness nnd 

lM>c.ame .in archer.’* A " bow-shot,* too, is mentioned as a 
measure of distanccv 

In the Greek mythohigv we find Apollo q^med with 
a bow and arrow (Homer, “ Iliad," i. 45), and Her¬ 
cules, also, as described in the “ildysscy" (xi. 6o6>, 
from whence we may conclude the use of these wcaptins 
to be of very high antiquity among the Greeks. Archers, 
in the i.itqr times of Greece, fonued a pan of' the light* 
aimed troops; and h is recorded by Procopius as a 
great improvement, when the Roman Mxiliaries were in¬ 
structed to draw the right band to the ear; though the 
practice itself is of much greater am^ity, as shown in 




^ 3 c^'v'^*iT 7 Vurrb in the rei 






/ -» ..w-S 


scmrisH AXCHU or tux royal uvaru. 


intercstnqc : 

’y=i -;- mens of tom-' 

We fugi in the 
^ Heiity 

T*) 5 cross-bow 

H ^*** ^ 

s •*** vanguard of 

^^ airoy^but it 

Boswortfi,m 
however, in 157a, 

6,000 men, arfnled'* 
W paii^ 

Nic^-laitee 

Arrf. were used on the 

>. .AS Omtinmt in the' 

✓ waravof the six- 

>. *■'> •• teenth centiiiv. 

Tlie-ifong-lxiw 
(F3g. t^ow used 

SB % V * * ** arelter^-meet- 

mm " ' ings, is Ayvni 

^ ffe'iwn’C *»n: 

Mm uoned m Enighsn.. 

?***”^*]^ *** 

mTr”ihe^^S' 

TUX ROYAL OOARtL pSciiS.,^^a. 

Agincoun, the victory is a^ribed to the 




/K/y 


men; and it is particulariy noticed that at €ren^Vl| 
rain, which hod slackrnca the strings of 
cross-bows, had nm wcakcnerl the effect iuf 
used by the English, bccau-se the longdbbw," u^ma m 
strung, may be easily protected from the wfathtf, 
the form of the ariiaUst, or cross-bow, piiEven^ 
so conveniently kept dry: and to thw-.eirpMWMiii^..ii 
English archers chiefly ascribed their vfetOfidfc V 
Many* battles were fought and gainwi^l^. 'UfO '’iriAet 
only; and the French histiarian, PluwCpMW 
agrixs witb our own n^riters in as^^timt 


practice itself is of much greater am^ity, as shown in ; agrees witb our own w'oters in th< t‘(^g| |, 

the representations of the sea-fights, on Uie walls Of i Engfish archers eacellcd those of eveiy '<omeir nimML 
Medinet-Haboii. at Thebes, in Egypt ! The Frenall depend^ chiefly on tlreit 'nicii-at-arini, nna 

In. the sculptured slates founa at Koorsabad and • the Scots on tli^ pikemcn ; but tire ranks ef both wtuw 
Nineveh (Pntta and Layard) representations of archers | often thinned and thrown into disorder by flyhlatitif 
ftequenUy occur, and the how seems iq have-been a j airows before th^ could reach ihinr ei^ieo, ’" 
tveaponin the A«yi^andalmmi^Pmiatoa{|giia»b I Bdfore the intrdducrion of firn-nnqi^ tire eoony cMii| 
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m.. 


«4kHMmfAAcr I9riiii|^or Um bow 
w oadonlo, or die cfOM>bow, tt> «0 of wbach tbe 
Iqef 4 ww wuhlnfiaitely Mpcxior. After a shot 
fttMt A «fMMWW it took Mmie time to re<hanp it, and 
heavy and cumbersome for cam^; but 
the Eai^BA loDf-bow, together with the quiver, was 
cMii^battie by toe archer, as easily secured from rain, 
and SHtaamncously re-chaiged. It is not therefore sur> 
iditiag dMdtroo|w using this wes^ion should be victorious, 
evaa when opposed to much more numerous armies; and 
it Hfipeats tmit the long-bow continued in use for more 
yppt two cent u r i e s after nnpowder had been introduced, 
being no douot found very oumbersome to 
sciScrsnc cui t pm ed to the bowi 


King WlHiam IV» pres s ot od new coloura as wed im a con* 
firmation of the Royal Company being the kin|^ body* 
guard for Scotland 

King Oeorge IV., udien Ptinee of Walejs patroni^ 
the practice m archery, and atmierous societies of archl^ 
were formed, many of udtich stlB hold their mminaai^^ 
various parts of the coui^^JpuMcs takiag an active mvo 
in the competition for prises.' 

IhserifApms mui toplements used ia^ 

srehery, as a pastime of the present day,, are ; s bow, 
arrows, a quiver, a pouch, a belt, a usiel, and greasepot, 
an arm-guard, or brace, a shaoting^q(bv^ a target, and * . 
scoring-card. , * . 

Tkt The bow (Fig. t) it usually mun five t» 



The Artiileif Company of London are the remains of' six feet in length, the strength bdng rcckoCM by poundi, 

j —-^ -^ varying from twenty-five to e^ty, Ttom 

used by gentlemen being, in strength, fifom 
to eighty pounds, those for ladies from twsa^' 
five to forty ; the former are made of a si ngM t | 
piece of yew, the latter of lancewood or hickoryv. 
glued back to back. Jn forming the bow tbi| 
wood it gradually tapered, and M dach end is 
a tip of tiorn, the one at tiw upper end, A, 
being longer than , the Jowtt end, h ; nnd one 
side of the bow is lint, called the “ backthe 
other rounded, and called the ** belly,* Near 
the centre, at u, where the bow is acid, it is 
bound with velvet, which part is 
called the ** handle ;* and in each 
tip of horn is a notch for the siting 
to rest in, cidled the ** nock.* 

The dVrAsgs—The string tg the 
bow is manufoctured ef himp or 
flax; the hemp titingt'Wear the 
longest though tbc9^;'.WIiMteh more 
at first, but Mhu mwiw tdastic l^ 
a harder puU. toiir'k is necestai^ 
to fix a fresh Stting to the bbw, cacq 
must be taken ifof. to break the 
compcMition ; the tie slfould be cut, 
the eye worked at one end, held, the 
other p.in allowed to hang down, 
and the eye passed over the up|ier 
eiiil of the bow. If for a lady, it 
may be held from two to two inches 
and a half below the nock; if for a 
uentlcman, liaif an inch lower, vary¬ 
ing it according to the lengUi and 
strength of tlie bow. The nand is 
then p.'tssed along the side of the 
bow and string to the bottom nock. 


the andeitt fiwtcmlre of archers; artillery 
(wnMUresr) being a* French term, signifying 
ardury. An aimser's division formed a branch 
of the eonmany till within the present century, 
and over toe entrances to the grounds of the 
Aytinery Company may still be seen a hand 
burling a dart 

** Tbe Royal Company of Archers, the King's 
Body-gw^ of Scottand," is the most imrair- 
tant society of archers now existing. Tlie 
aociSas records of the company were d^royed 
by fire In the sixteenth century, and no authentic 
tra'oes of its institution now re- 
nudh; but from entries found in 
old national records, this company 
la considered to be very ancient, 
aqui to have owed iu origin to the 
oommissioners appointed in the 
reign of James 1 . of ScoUaml, fori'''s* s- 
enforcing, and overseeing the ex¬ 
ercise of. archcry in different 
oounticf. commissioners, 

wffo wm men of rank and power, 
picked'out from among the belter 
cla«es under tliCir cognisance the 
most expert tMwmcn, and formed 
them ittt# a ednpanv, and, upon 
perilotts WccaaioDs, attended 
the king as' his chief body-guard, 
and in ibis position always distin- 
guished thenufolves fur their loyalty, 
courage, and skill in archery. The 
Hluttiwtioa on the previous page re- 
p i eiu m a portrait of a person in the 
unifonn of the Royal Archer Guard 





said to be a Lord Elcho 

AO- 1713)- The original is in the possession of round which the string is turned, and fixed ^ the maire. 
in Watson, Esq,, Edinburgh. j When strung, a lady's bow wilt have the string about five 

King George IV. paid lus visit to Scotland in 1 or five inches and a half fnnn the belly of the bow, and 
the rank of the king's bodyqpiard was understood | n gentleman's aliout half an inch more. The part of die 
pMBtiiM to be vested in the Royal Company, they . string ofiposiic the handle, n, is bound round with waxed 
thw boRour of acting in that capacity to his ' silk, in order to firevetit it* being frayed by the arrow, 

_^^^^atifoded him at Court on all state occasions j which is sent from that point. As soon as a string be- 

iiecaii^aiued him on his embarkation for London ;' comes too soft and the fibres too straight, it must be 
Compaq of Archers now forms part of the • rubbed with bces*-wax, and a few turns given to to 
IfoMMfoold In S^land, having a captain-general, i shorten it and twist its strands a little tighter; but a 
. 1 ^ illjlce t& Cold Stick for Scotland, four lieu- | spare string should always be provided. 

■ ' “ ■ variously formed i *ome 

aighout; others thiclicr ia 

_, larger at the point than at the feather owl; 

iA iXtn^ and in 178S King Gemge III. of 1 the last shape binng considered the best form for shoot, 
gmated n. wm of money for a piece of pl at e , to i ing. Arrows are made of white deid, havMg at one end 

_figr anatudiy as a prae. ! points of iron or brass firmly fixed, and otuaily a piece m 

'The co mMm y fiooMts of five hundred memben, and! beavy wood spliced on to die d^ between it and the 
it^^*** iNumnn'fo of dark green doth, faced with black ' point, by whiot their flight is improved. At the other 
iMttandn .tiamw stripe oTcrimson vOivet. The hot k : end a piece of horn is inscfted, in which is a notch for 
ACtimMine titlonr, srifik a handsome medaOion io front, die string; and they arc armed wkb three feathen, onp 
and « ofWdc imtirem. It twi two staadanit: ’ of which it of a dtfimot cofosr to dte «tbe»« tad it 
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hitendeil to muk tltf |M«par po»ition of tbe anw whea 

E laced oft the atring; thia one always {^nttiif from the 
ipw These fearers |p«e a rotary motioR to tbe aarom, 
causing Us to be straight, and are generally from 
the wing of the turkey or goose. The length and wei^t 
of the arrow varies, the weight being marked on it in 
slain figures; and it is usual to mark them just above the 
' ^thenn to distinguish them when shooting at tbe urget 
' ris-^suwn—This is merely a tin case painted green 
(Figrt 5), in which to keep the arrows when not in use. 

The Pffuck ami Belt (Fig. 6 ) are worn round the 
. 'Waist; and the fbrmcr contains those arrows which are j 
. ’actually iicing shot A pot to hold grease for touching 
Itbe glove and string (F^. 4), and a tassel to wipe the 
’ arrows, are hung to the belt. The grease is composed of 
dm or 6 ^ suet and bces’-wax melted together. Ladies 
wear a cord and tassel, instead of tbe leather belt, and a 
pouch of a diflerent shape to that used by gentlemen. 

The arm it.protected from the blow of the suing by tbe 
brace (Fig. gh krhich is a broad guard of sUong leather, 
buckled oii^ two straps. A shooting-glove (Fig. 2), 
made of thhi tubes of leather, is attached to the wrist by 



‘i cftvered with canvas, painted in a series of circles of 
'^'Vai^ous colmirs. It is usually from three feet six inches 
to finir feet in diameter. The centre is about six or eight 
inches in diameter, gilt, and called “the gold i" the next is 
Called “the rrf j" after which comes “the inner white j” 
then “ the black and, fin.any, “ the outer white." The 
target is mounted upon a tri.ingular stand, at from fifty 
to one hundred yards' distance, sixty being tbe usual 
shooting distance. 

A scoring-card is provided, with columns for each 
colour, whwh are in.irkcd with a pin. The usual score 
for a gold is nine; the red, seven; inner white, six; 
black, three; and outer white, one. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.—XIII. 

CUAL AND CUKE. 

When good coal is burnt in a grate of proper construc'- 
tion, it gives out a large amount of heat during its com¬ 
bustion ; under favourable circumstances the temperature ! 
thus produced being above aooo" centigrade. Good coal j 
as it burns gives out a large quantity of inflammable gas, 
which readily burning keeps up the heat and produces 
(hat pleasant blase so characteristic of a cool fire. For 
this reason it is advisable not to stir the fire too often, 
since it tends not only to waste the fuel, but also, lw cool¬ 
ing the fire, to diminish the amount of gas given off. 

All coal contains a certain amount of water, although 
the coal may appear to be perfectly dry. In some cases 
it contains as much as twenty parts of water in each hun¬ 
dred parts of coals. For this reason, in estimating the 
value of different kinds of cool for heating purposes, the 
amount of water they may contain should be carefully > 
ascertained, as it is a great loss to the consumer to pay the 
price of co^ for the water it may contain. The amount 
of water present in a sam|de of coal may be easily learnt 
by weighing out a small quantity—say a nundred grains— , 
and placing it over the mantelshelf for a few days, during 
which time it parts with its mcisture. If the coid is 

y iin weighed, the loss of wei|At will show the quantity 
water it originally contaimn. For this reason it is 
advisable always to purchase coal in hot dry weather. 

The presence of water in coal tends very materially to 
impair iu combustion, owing to the large amount of heat' 
required by water before It can asaume die state of, 
vapour. { 

After coal btamt it leaves hddad It ' MicariL The 


quantity nnd kind of aah thus left deaeiWi'^ 'M 
considaratloa of every person who tNai^ oot^'SeMlJ 
to pay for Uiese incombustible matteta the . 

the priim^ morganic matters fbunAia caU|^ and 
are left behind as ashes, are iron, ahaaiiu^ tdhe% 
lime. When co^ conuuning a bi^ quatij^^ofl'jiwi is 
burnt, the ashes left have often a iM colotm; 
to the inm being converted into a red scaqiiioaiwte1(yiy 
of iron) by the absorption of during combu^ioiilif 
the coaL The use of such coal will be found to very qakddy 
destroy the bars and iron-work of the grate in wtura k is 
burnt This is owing to the ashes <h cool that contaim 
much iron being more fusible than ordin^asbesin wksdi ^ 
it is absmit, and by this means preventing ,a firee cnrrw: 
of air through the grate. Coat <m this kiim, also, from the 
same cause, gives more trouMe in cleraing out ihegii|te, 
owing to the greater difficulty of removing the aaheS. 

The earthy substance called shale, which is M often 
found in inferior coal, consists iff silicic acid in camhima' 
tion with alumina. Coal always contains sulphur, usually 
in tbe form of iron pyrites (sidiihuret of iron), ima it is to 
tbe presence of this substance that the bisullfl^. <ff 
carbon, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas found m^^hadly 
prepaid coal gas is to be attrilmted; > Sometimes larM 
quantities of this iron pyrites are found in coal, and the 
spontaneous combustion to which such coal is liajhfo is 
due to tbe readiness with which foe pyrites aMm^ 
oxygen, producing the sulphate of iron. Coal ortnis 
description often falls in pieces from the same i^ause.. 
When coal which contains much iron is expos^ to the 
atmosphere and damp, spots often form on its tiuftii^ 
owing to the production or the sulphate of iroq. 

The chemical composition of coal is carbon, h^rQ||m, 
oxygen, nitrogen, .md sulphur, in addition to me otner 
substances leu behind in the ash. It is due to foe m-. 
sence of the nitrogen that ammonia is produce^ when 
coals are exposed to heat out of contact of the atiriosjfoeni, 
while wooii, which contains the same dement^ ,^t|i the 
exception of the sulphur and nitn^eft,’yields amie acid 
under the sante ctrcumsunccs. The amount (ff nitro^n 
present in coal is from one to ten per cent 

One great advantage possessed by] gbod coal is tb^ 
from its small bulk it lies together more ^mpadtly in'tte 
grate than either wood or peat; and owing to thif Gaus» 
regular current of air passes more easily through the burn¬ 
ing mass, and thus assists in keeping up foe combustion. 
C^ fires also require less attention than those of wood 
to keep them burning. The degree of heat producod ^ 
the combustion of com is 300" centigrade highelr t^qb 
given out by wood under foe same circumstasiMi'. 

When ci^ is exposed to beat in a closed vessel, of 
contact of the air, it leaves behind it a solid suqatnnce 
called coke, while water, anuiumia, tar, and coUl im 
are also produced by the action of the heat oiiCra,|lifo 
constituents of the coal. This is especially, mb^tnuie 
with the class of coal known as “bitumitHWii*'win 
its burning with a smoky flmne. Coke prepared in. fois 
way contains much of the sulphur originally peettmtdb 
the coal. The presence of sulphur in coke da indiainib 
by a peculiar appearance on its surface. ‘ ' 

Good edee is a more or less porous aubsUinoe, « 
silky or metallic lustre, and iron grey appuainfocm.. 
does not blacken what it touches in the g0i^iBet'pl 
ordinaiy CoaL The appearance of coke, himiC^,, vanes 
slightly, according to the kind of coal fn)a|l|ftdfch ft «is 
prMuc^ the kind prepared from .mnSmtiopt qpl 
having a greater lustre, and presendt^ the tpeamfo^ Jff 
having partially m&ted. If tbe icolte si 
from cold which contains much sul^filmTet tffiN!Q, 'ft,il 
found to exert a very {Httjadieta} aettOn m 
and sides of foe grate. If, h owe v er, the. fii^pinarriilis 
contained in the coal, in unfon sdth fism% dies it does sol 
have such an injuriotts effect iqNn iitw.' 
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awdi «f tlte wlpiutret 
when expo^ to 
Colw is most useful { 
» j po h iwrfal heut in small space, and 
e IS not desired. Before it can burn 
it requires n powerful drau^t, and that 
be tt the temperature of a bright red 
itions, it is superior to 
. srhkh does not yield so high a degree of heat. 
,cd(ie Are forms a more compact mass of burning 
naeteria) than one composed of charcoal, and therefore 
bemnnes of a b^her temperature. 

** If weaaalm tbe composition of a number of samples 
<4^ ciric^ and take the avenge, wc shall find that coke 
OOBsieta of e^ty< 4 ve to niaety>two per cent, of carbon, 
flue to tea per cent, of moisture, and five to ten per cent, 
of ash.' Sometinuh oedee contains a larger ^portion of 
moistuise, some specimens yiriding as inuen as twenty 


tain wbetber tbe dven b* lioated the iHiht ■■ 

tenmerwure. Tbit sstpsHtiaced bakers friem' m/MMAw' 
of Horn tbe appeanao* of tbp brickwork of thi afiiliiA.* , 
roof; as when tte tempenttuce^ it sufitclcotly gr pf H^ .|Ai| 
black and soot, wnkli seinod uppn the brickwM'lMiy|{# 
fuel when fint lighted, aiadppMr, beiiq; burnt wS hy tw 
heat of tbe oven. In wfbnimraitM^ wementiteed^ 
old plan of the wbiht stone p la w id la die oved tat tl^ 
purpose, and also the mettmd pC leMiag by means dl 
rubbing a stick along the heated floor, the stick taldflig ' 
fire by reason of contact with the heated Met, and Imvi^.' 
a Idack marie, which will speedily d iM ||WM M r, heutg bunt ' 
ofif by the heat of the tiles, if tbe teaipt Wdffl t, of. thb 
oven be sufficiently high for bread-ba]titi|:. .1^ bittl^ : 
the oven is sometimes tested by introduem. k ' 

green vegetable, which, if scorched, shows thw m 
IS too hot i but the best method is to sprinkle a Wntjilyiif' 
flour on the floor of the oven. To insure, however, ItllM 
test by this means, the following particulars ' 

diflennt eflccts which will be ptmUuced bn .new akf^m 
flour mutt be carefully borne in mind floor juil 
bum with a heat which will hardly blacken netir. flwirv 
The roost desirable flour to employ for this purpose'it me 
newest. If the flour is vny new, the heat of tne floor^ 
the oven will only turn it a deep brown } if amlyaiiokfl^ 
new, It will turn it black, but not tfl it On. fire. Shbuld 
flour (being new) either take fire Or tom quickj^ 
may be known that tbe temperature U too hi|ri^Jbr bliimli- 
tiaking, and the introduction of the batch piust he do*, 
layed until the temperature of the oven bits fallen to dm 
right degree. T'he next step In tbe procem of bakii^ is 
to set in tbe bread, which ts commenced by placing on 
the peel a few of the loaves which had been left to ritSb 
The peel, it is to be remembered, must be duMed owr 
with a iitdc flour, to prevent the loavea sticking to it. 

During the time that the bread ft left to tund in tbe 


When die. amount equals .twelve per cent., that coke is to 
be qqnfttdered of inferior quabty. 
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.. OVfCMS {(tdhmmtJ from f, ayy). 

Ws cannot precise lime for the heating of the 

oven. It has been stated by some that two hours or 
somewhat leu is about the time for bringing tbe oven 
to a. sufficient heat, dependent on the construction of 
the oven and the quantity of wood, coal, or other fuel 
enmlajreil tq heat it. With regard, however, to the great 
majority of ovens, it is found that an hour, and some- 
rimes even half an hour, has proved sufficient Nut- 
iritbstandisv that- an'oven remains very hot after a 
hki^ of br^ is withdrawn, it is incapable of baking a 
seepnd^hifeh; sasd in consequence requires to be heated 
k&esb widl a ibr^r portion of fuel, so as to bring it to 
the proper temperature. The quantity of fuel, however, 
wlrin is raqukw^to beat the oven a second time is con- 
aldMbly, kss than wu used on the first occasion; the 
MC^ of heating being likewise proportionally lets. 
Tor By thud, kpd any number of succeeding batches, the 
dme «.heuing, u well as the quanrity of fuel, coMimtes 
to dimiiriBh, until aQ the parts of the oven, and very- 
thiim nround and connected with it, have reached a 
dnflmn^ degree of temperature. When this is the case, 
imly i diird port die quantity of fuel required in the first 
iniStniioe tvin w necessary to bring the oven to the proper 
neat. Experiments have been made to determine the 
pMcise dt^ee of temperature most proper for the 
bmripg of bread, which baa been stated to be 370° 
Fphfenheit, ok 58* above the temperature at boiling 
witec.' .tile ovens commonly used in Germany are too 
deep, fram tbe front to the farther end, to admit the 
ddiring out the embers and proper arrangonent of the 
gllliead; for these puipoies, tberefore, it is a common 
practice to tend into the oven a girl, who, as may readily 
M aupposed, performs her tarit an quickly as possible. 
Tbia ukC affiwds a striking example of the excessive 
4 egrae of hnt the Innnan body is able to mdure, and 
finsrise ff.oae of the properties of air. The feet of the 
km wIml Ir dius sent into tbe oven are bound up in 
flaawfl, snap! studda them from the beat retained by the 
fldihMmi aw'dr does not pan with its heat so readdy as 
iplW!|ipfiesi. The best and most proper metiraa of 
dmm&if -am vttn htfen setriag in the bread, after 
with a brudh or hrom (the embers having 
hapi.mk. aeaiped oot), h to sripe it over wtrii a daropeo 
CWdi.arksim^ caswnMjr Semed a ** swala* 
tin oeit awiirhf hniiiBnaBBr is to he diie to ascer- 


01 setting in fiu* ofeao, tne floor 01 me oven snoiiia oe 
illumined, eiihrr by a jn of gas situated on a Mnted arm 
at the mouth of the oven, or by a lamp, in order that the 
baker may be able properly to arrange the loaves. When 
the whole batch has been introduced into the oven the 
door is closely shut, and frequently scaled by means of 

S ing up the cracks with cement or plaster. After tiie 
has been inspected—in about twenty minutes or 
half an hour’s time (dependent on the oven) from the 
time when the batch was finished setting in—and the 
loaves from the back (the hottest part of the oven) changed 
places with those at tbe front, the door is a^ut clotoly 
secured as Ijefore, till tlio bread may be const^ed to bo 
baked. The time that a batch it in baking varies ac¬ 
cording to the conslrucrion of tbe oven and its exact 
tanperature at the time of setting in. It also varies in 
pro^rtion to the sire of the loaves, but the generrt 
average time is from an hour and a half to two hours am^ 
a halfi The beat by which the contents of the oven are 
baked is of two kinds—that acquired from the floor of tbe 
oven, which is im|»rted by contact: and that shod over 
the loaves, which is heat radiated by the elliptical arch 
of tbe oven. ITie upper or top crust of the kwl' hi' 
iriways darker and more burnt than the crust of the 
bcgtoin or under part This is attributable to tho fact 
that the heat radiated by the brickworit of the arch of the 
oven is gre^r than that conveyed by contact with the 
flooring or tiles. Tbe heut pnasessed by the arch of tlic 
oven is produced by the hut air and flames of tbe furnacty 
especiady noticeable with reference to ovens heated by a 


bdted ui diflerent forms vatyim very greatly. 

Tbe ordinary housdiold loaris famed of two eahmot 
dough placed upon eacb other and pressed togeriior If 




imperfect baking so often Kiund with bakers’ bread, 
doubtless arises from the statute Axing the weight of 
the loaf. The cheaper bread is, as a rule, the most 
slackly baked; the fulUpriced bakers being less fre- 
quentfy called upon by their customers to weigh up their 
bread. The extent of the loss of ureight in baking varies 
to some extent in accordiuicc with the qualitjr of the flour 
and the inxgmrtitm of other ingredients mixed with it 
The loss of weight in baking is, on an average, one-eighth 
part of the whole. Considerable losa too, takes j^ce 
during the cooling of the bread after it is tsilAn from the 
oven, and for tius reason the parish bakers who supply 
the workhouses are known whenever possible to deliver 
the bread in a smoking state. For the sake of economy 
tn fuel, and the mater regularity and perfection of 
bokin;, ovens continuous in their heat have been in¬ 
troduced. and the advantai^ possessed by these large 
constructions over the smaO bakers’ ovens, have become 
fuUy'fccognised and acknowledged. 

Another construction of baker’s oven, to be heated with 
coal, is represenied by Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. t is a ground 

( tian of the body of the oven —a represents the door. 
There is somctinies an inner as well as an cater .door, for 
the purpose of ictalning the heated air more clos^.} B is 
the furnace, from wh^ the smoke and Same tntculate 
round the oven, and having done S0| pass off hy'the flue, 


in Fig. 3, moA Bin Fig. 4. The lire is 
from benesth titfi flow of the ttyen, antf itt' 
oven is h«t the^fowhiuket js removed, aail'iifli 
which it rested ii stoned and seemvi by a etosd 
iron Hdor cover, which isnoiwfliwduposf H. 
oven this medsod of hestiii|..i4 v^'suitabiei as iiii 
ctesBsing of the oven fe v^; qa^; bi<t the pednt hi 
which tbit system, .b te .fliil'ti wst die oven b wfhm 

insuffidently beMed hut bf |>nw 4 dini fiiat the hrediashet 
be an^wrimaad that thn coals be burners, this 
ofaj^oa is wrriiated. The precaution of having (mfal| 
doors, for the poqpose nf retaining die heat in the oven; 
should not be disrcgatdcd ks thu, nor yet in any oven 
ol small sue. c, Fj^ 4, »e p r esentt ,.ff>e flue wbioi 
over the mouth of the oven, and Jo'oonstractod 
same manner as desertfaed for tbk last gi W 'Mid'.of 
oven. A short flue for die escape of steam djjM idth'n 
damper) is slao supplied to fhis oven. 

Fig. 4, represent the inner door of we 
r, Fq;. ^ and o. Fig. 4, represent the ottter''«M|^% 
damper isjhted to die smohe-flne to |ReiNdtt.||liw|M 
of dm heat, and for this p ur pose ft la ahmys'eiplowl 
soon as the oven is heated bm tite iirohaiiiiid.||nMwK 
Bisemif Oww.—The terra “bispiilt o«<en*wdjir'BhtiPPv 
tain endustvefe to Wis oyca, #bidi «sdfl|iw dl lMkn^ 
bread to equal petfcdHm sa It hduh biscaltSi Th: 















































tUfttlHii^KL:v WHlTt, AK1> ViKIPKU CAT». 


P|pPii:i^^ tht ididle hmgdv of fN inbe, at sucb a 
adtOftOf UiebaKiac rfurin); 

tbrot^. tbO tube. For -Joigcr KO'x^'* ibe 
%nga of tme fai the ovoa tnayjbe increued by causing 
■^Ik cheioo to tiawerM Uie .revi^ w«y.. The bi«uits or 
' ottier Articles may oMM* «0 placed on trays and set on 
travelUitf cbwtt^ocitfip'enijo tnay'be nade into a long 
web orcinm. .. > 

A great advantage fai ecqiDoin)^ it derivdile Awn the 
lute w this «i!«d, aA boHig •ek>actiiig, it requires no 
attention. A pyro w ieter or a tbermoinetcr sbouki l>c 
attached to the eaterkir of due tube;, ao that the heat of 
the oven may be |ebo»b a^bouf aay bouble, and regu* 
mbd a^oonhai^.' 


> .or cnam. .. > 

I great advantdge fat ecqjDonqji it derivtdile Awn the 
w this «i!«dt aA hoHig oelt>actiiig, it requires no 
ntion. A pyro a aieter or a tbermoinetcr sbouki l>c 




OOMESriC CAT.— I. 

YAhtxnn msEASts. 

^,|iMboiiah loolod down upon at inferior to a 
or many other housoiald animals of use to 
be allowed to bold a place of some slight 
ibikwt 4aaMad!e inattOta, espedaUy in that of 
1 ipiAliyiat gwaredly the cat protetts prbvisiwis 


and potdtry. Moths^ loo, some cats excredingly enjoy 
A>r supiier, as they catch them flying in the dust of the 
evening among the shrubs, and the amusement of spring' 
ine after them over the lawn, and lieaiing them down 
with the paw is as good fun to puss as a game of croquat 
to her young mistress. 

Cats, unless brought up from petted kittens, ate not 
generally attractive Inmates of the house—their natuiv w 
peculiar, their aftection uncertainly bcsioweil, even tq^ 
those who love them most. One moment their careaNOf 
friend is rcwardi-d with a purr and signs o( d el i gh ted 
recognition; but when seated on the knee, diould a pn bp 
given that is not exactly in accordance with pitasy*B taste 
and feelings, the hand, the moment before that was tffec* 
tionatciy caressed, is scratched or bitten, and the cat flies off, 
spitting in a perfect fury. A fickie or ungratefuf dispositioit 
is neither iovelv nor lovable; and as most eam are flekie, 
ungrateful, and sdflsh, they are not often favourites. 

Whether our domestic cat it a distinct tjpecies is not 
decidedly known. By some Mtatmlists H is considered 
to have descended from the tvfld' cat, while others as dis- 
tim^ affitsa the contrary. Certainly there is a good 
d«d in the chaiactar of our cats to induce the beHci that 
theit origta wu wild aad savage, and as all our dosMMfe 
































THE DOMESTIC CAT. 


MiiiiMb were tuigineSjr wfidli, vhjr thoold not the ctt have 
.beeA once wild abo^ npecialty m untamed savage cats 
are still found in ms^jiarts o( the world, and in former 
*'t{i|ies were hunted in Bn^nd as the foa is now t In 
fhet, the eat might he called the domestic tiger or leopardL 
fbr she toolcs line a species of those wild bmu degi^ed 
bjrdomestMty. However tame a cat majr be indhridually, 
the race hstseertainiy not lost its enrigioai habits; ferocity, 
ebnoing, and treachery still characterise the cat, even on 
the O oro or t able lap or at the side of its fond mistresa 
i The domestic cat is of various colours, from white to 
tbe tortoiseshell one is reckoned the band* 
although males of this description are seMom, if 
' ever^ w Ik found. The cat is n cleanly, neat, and very 
nsfefut creature, but can scarcely ever be cured of thieving 
propensities. The tonm is uncommonly rough, and the 
cbws, wbidi are sheathed and brought out as the animal 
pleases, eacc^ingly sharp. l‘he cat lives ten or twelve 
years, and brin^ forth hve or six kittens at a litter, which 
the nui^er educates and teaches many little tricks: her let* 
sons in mouso*catchmg are extremely clever and amusing. 

At the present time wild cats are scarce in England,; 
Ml so in Ireland and Scotland; and when met with they i 
nianifiBil great ferocity. They seem also to do as much 
mischief to the farmers as other wild animals, destroying 
and devouring poukiy and other produce to a great 
extent. 1 n colour wiki cats very muck resemble the tiger, 
and thus, if it is possible to baieve the domesticated cat 
a descendant of the wild cat, it will be extremely easy 
to imagine the marks the same, but fainter in some 
instances. It is not unusual to see a light, reddish yellow 
cat, with very distinct stripes of dark brown covering the 
body like the wild cat; and, indeed, most cats of any 
colour are generally striped. Thus far they are similar, 
and even so to the line of dark spots down the back; but 
then it is rare to And a cat with a short busby tail, 
although not impossible, even to the Mack tip; but per* 
fcctly to resemble the wild cat in colour, our cat must, 
have the feet and the inside of the legs of a yellowish grey. 

Some naturalists strongly contend that our domestic 
English cat has descended Ironi tlic cat of the Emmtians ; 
and this opinion is strengthened from the fact of Kuppel 
having, during his travels in Nubia, discovered a cat 
{fle/is mankulata) of the site of a middle*sizcd domestic 
cat, and one-third smaller than the European wild cat 
(Airfsr Cflfur kfir, Linn.). But BeU, in his “ History 
of Quadrupeds,” doubts if the common m’M cat is the 
original from which all our domestic cats have sprung, 
grounding his opinion upon' the difference of conforma- 
tion of the two animals, especially in the length and 
form of the tail, which in the mid cat is as latgc towards 
the extremity as at the base and middle, whilst the mil of 
the domestic cat taper* towards the end; but this aigu* 
meat does not seem to cany much weight, as there are 
some cats without tails, and those of our domestic cats 
differ greatly in appearance. Besides, it must be remem¬ 
bered that no wiM cat’s tail can be more bushy or larger 
fnun one end to the other than the tails of our domestic 
cats when in a rage. It would almost seem that the 
tamed nature of the animal had altered, and as it were 
subdued, its wild character and appearance at the same 
time, liie hair, that it rough and as fierce-looking as the 
wild creature itself, seems to become sleek and efoer when 
in a domestic state No doubt the tail of a wild cat 
could be compressed to the form of the tail of the domea- 
tic cot, and made to look like it, by pressing the hand 
finnlv over it. 

Wmtever may be the mrigin of the cats at jpKseat 
living in a domesticated sute, the animal bearing the 
name appears to have been, in former times, held m fur 
greater estimation than in these days;, although the vahic 
m tome cases does not seem to have bean as highly 
maifced as in smae markeu at present. 




A kitten wa% c e n turi e s .hndlt:^' 
at one penny until nine 
caught a mouse; and hiwn^wam aMb; 
steider of a cat used for pronctings^^ 
depredadoBB of tats, whi» aacaia to 
cau were not common in Eiq^and in 
are still sold regidarty at LcMenhaS/ 
chiefly to be kept on board ship, to do 
Tbedomestiecat bdoagetotbelaai^flf 4 iietolt> 
animal,/k/ihir or /wfo^aad the orderGs w e fo w^m? 
the or^ns of destruction are found to reach 
develimment. The aniinals bekatginf to the Hifae iRdfini 
comprise cats, lions, tigers, iaopaitls^ and lyaxea { ■nd.'Uto 
cat, however rnoeh it be domesticated, we invanably^nil 
using its claws and teeth for wcuriag and kdliiig ka faoiiy 
I and that the teeth and daws the cot serve picciady ffte 
I same purpose as those of the lion or tiger. 

Among animals noted for ^eir acufoneu to the eettw 
of smeiung, cats are mentioned by Blumeobadt; the 
sense of hmring is also very marked ; eight also;aaAsay 
one who carefully observes the manners and mevdinetoa 
of the domestic cat, need scaredy be reminded of dM 
similarity between them and those of the order generaBys. 

Cats are as numerous to Cairo as dogs, ana many oi 
them are homeless; they are, however, n^ a rded'wifli 
favour by the natives, who assim as their season that 
prophet Mohammed was very food of cats. This may'ba 
regarded as a relic of the veneration in which they were 
held by the ancient Egyptians, by whom the cat was OMh 
aidcreo one of the sacred animals, and mme bigMy reue> 
renced than any other. 

Of all the varieties of domestic cats the Ang(M is.thc 
handsomest, aithou|^ the Fmian cat resembles It. having 
the same long silk^ for and large full tail They'are bom 
white, or a very light grey colour, and the tou if 
covered with hair five Inches in length. ' 

The Chinese cat is large, wkh a niCe gtossy.cdat^ and 
' long cars, hai^png like those of a terrier. ^ 

The Manx cat is vety curious and not 'piAty; jh for is 
short, limbs long, eyes projecting, and w Auif,or|ft..]«U(t,a 
v^short one,not above an inch at two hfog. t^avr^ 
disi«i«eabIe-Iooking animal, and seldom seen inwigiana. 

The Spanish cat is what we call tortoisedi^ and.is oi 
mixed cotours—Mack, white, yellow, and broyre. H ‘is of 
a pretty form, and much adnured by some persons, betng 
generally of a quiet and meek dupositkm. A perfectly 
tortoiteshell cat is not common; when not of a good 
colour, and distinct in shade, they are not at all pretm . 

Besides these cats we have the well-known ubqy,iinfoii • 
is pretty when of perfect cdour, but ugly what 
brown ; and the blue or the Mack cat is handsooiM^ IM * 
also the black and ndtiie. The perfectly white cat, wiib. 
blue eyes, resembles the Angora and Persian, but tliw hair 
is shorter on the body and tail. It oecaskmally grows to 
a vety large sise, and is a nice ^iet creature. 

Dtstaut »f Cats. —Cats are as liable to disease as other 
animals, aim means should be used to relieve their 
ailments, altbouj^ to give physic to cat would seem to be 
attended with difocuky and danger; bat a little brimstoim 


attended with difocuky and danger; bat a little brimstoim 
stirred into the milk is a verygwid remedy for mosKSToi^ 
cats’ disorders, and is seldom refused ^ them. 

Some cau have to the summer a dtsordcc that causes 
the hair to fall off in patches; it ai^tears to cause great 
irritation, as the aninud scratches the eruptkm amB it 
Meeds. ^ A beautiful white cat has beeajptootfih to- 
suffer from this disorder for several mccessivf^laaMtors,, 
It commenced by a small round patch on tht forehead,. 
and when fost observed was thought to have been eatfied'i! 
by a ttan, or wound of some sort. Tl» ertmttoa 'fM^Mi^ 
spread eiit&dy over the body,even to the MCl^aMyii* 
petty white cat became ao mMableaa et^ amxmsi- 
wared she must be destroyed. Brimstone tasjfdfo tfofaa.' 

timw a *res af^ bensfielljl ' 
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ittid wta recoanmcnded. 


tmied iMbI in faucer of milk two or three timet n day. 
Tbo'joadicine bat tk> taste or amell, and wtU be found 
baneieild iaanott diseases to which eats are suUect 

eastor (dl it necessary, the animal should be bound 
retad in a large doth to prevent it scratchini;, and the 
nemdn who ventures, to administer the medicine must 
be fntOiWied with a stout pair of gloves. Honueopathic 
.laedtcine is very good for cats, aim dt^ also; th^ will 
readilv the pSules either dissolved or crudied • amne 
liltk dqgs gr^tly enjoy them; 


. HOW TO MAKE VALENTINES. 

Thv dufakw of sending valentines is still so prevalent 
that a' few directions how to make them may not be 
unwdeome, for the result which entails the outlay of 
' shillings or sovereigns can be achieved for a few pence 
if the mknufecture ukc^ place at home. 

There are not a great many patterns sold in valentine 
li^ p^r; and nearly all valentines are made from com¬ 
binations of these with the Cerman embossed flowers 
(such as are seen mounted on cardboard), small leaves, 
very small flowers, See .; fnim the miflioas, or lincndrapcrs, 
coloured aerophones, gauze, net, gelatine, and similar ap- 
piuuicev We do not admire those valentines which arc 
made u|^of much milliner)', but prefer the use of paper. 

The sheets 'of vaientinh paper we refer to are sold for 
twopenrd' e.ach. Tltrv can also be bad in enamelled 
paper, picked out witti gold and silver, which of course 
are more cspensivc. Two sheets are always reoutred to 
make a y^ntihe in a box ; but pretty ones may be made 
fnira a ^glc sheet. 

One of the pFcttiifet valentine papers is composed of a 
small plain oval, surrounded by smoke issuing from a 
vase ; att the mSt of the paper is covered with palm-trees, 
cut out'slke freuwork. At the base of these palms is a 
statue ;%cIow th^ statue sits a classic maiden holding a 
lyre, a^ gsVing car to a story Cupid has just brought her. 
TO' use this paper: First way— Cut out the oval and the 
smoke from the centre. Line it entirely with white tulle, 
or pale pink aerophanc. On the inside of the note sheet 
place or draw a bouquet of flowers, with a motto bc.icath 
them, in such a manner that the flowers may show ditough 
the aerophane in the centre, but not the motto. Second 
'wnty—In a box place a piece of coloured paper, inside the 
note slwet of embossed paper, after cutting out the oval in 
thqcentrc as before, ana on this gum a groflp of flowers, 
a Motograph, or anything you fancy. Pink, bright green, 
and crimson ore the most effective colours for the purpose. 
Sift or satin, or even aerophanc, is riclier than paper in 
e6ect Fold up four narrow strips of paper, backwards 
and forwards tike an accordion or a dressmaker’s pleating. 
These form four springs. Gum one end of each to one of 
eine four corners of the paper in the box. Take another 
ahe^ of the paper, cut out the oval and the tm<d(c; gum 
it U> the other cods of the four paper springs. Then raise 
the springs by drawing them out, and tlm giy-r st the 
top Wat come as high as the top of the box. Third way— 
e«t the oval centre and smoke, and mount the paper 
on cfWMMW sada. In the centre take one or two small 


dM issansUe in and can be tound on one of the 
MNMVrf ftee paper published. Place them in the centre 
of tbb aitia. V use a few ftfwert bought at the linen- 
diNperai it im be a sprw of tiny pompon rotes end 
IMiir iwvoik afluch sbonld he ptaeed on white satin, or 


fotget-mennots on wliita, Sauin sAiite ftmpk, me^ it. 
elderbeiTy or London piidt^ean be used: nwwitrd|M) took ■ 
very weUtSodohlieeor'dievaiiey. Th^ m«M be lucely' 
grouped and sewn toihe sMta; but when aitifiewln^iamsb * 
aa tney are called, are tise<L n box is necessary. .. lOm 
valentine diould thm bofummed to the box, and a s e co nd; 
sheet raised above it aa befora described. ; Tite pMar 
pidked out with gtdd and silvw is very rich over dane» 
cifloured satin, sudi as plum-cplour or violet, A griaip of 
flowers in water-colours in the centre it suitable, witb or 
without a box. .. 

A pretty way to ornament papw valentines, li'toiwike * 
a tran^iarent gum of a littfe isinglaw disiolved.jtneiertr 
water. Brush it over the whole alwet of paper ligfwtknii 
sprinkle it well with thin blown glass, wmek ean W piir- 
citased at some of the tinsel and spangle shops, bo4 *"*** 
theatrical tigures zmd fireworks are kept. It mud bt 
powdered in a mortar. The diamond dust kept by 
dressers is the same kind of thing } the gold 
dust imiy also be used. -? 

Another pattern of lace paper represents a mosouff se|h 
rounded by palms. Cut out the mosque entirelir, am 
mount the palms over a pictwe or over satin or silk- witli , 
an ornament in the centre. At the bottom of the Mffer, 
if the valentine is in a box, arrange a bouquht of Jelves 
and flowers just under the bridge. This paper makes up 
well over bright emerald-gmn oeri^and, with a bunch ot . 
red rosebuds and leaves tied by a gold cord in the centre. 

If in a box, raire it with a second snect of the same. 

A very handsome valentine may he made by nsounting 
a square or oval picture on satin, and framing it with a 
row of pearls, or coral or gold beads. It is easiest to do 
this by lining the box mst with the satin, then tack¬ 
ing on the picture, and lastly the beads. Edge the satin 
all round Ute box with white blonde lace, vciy narrow, 
and a narrow gold braid, or purse twist of gold. Then 
mount over this a sheet of citiicr of Bvr patterns No. i ol 
No. 3, crystalhserl, gilt, nr silvered. Blue satin and 
beads, green nnd giud, violet and r iver, crimsoii and 
pearl or gedd, goK1.m yellow and pearl, all look welt. So 
docs pink and yicarls, or blue and stiver. White can be 
used with gold or coraL If under the satin a little wadding 
and scent is used to make a sachet of it, raising it 
slightly like a pincusliion, the valentine is im|>roved. 
The picture and beads must then be attached first to iIk 
satin. An edge of small flowers and leaves instead of the 
blonde is also pretty, especially any colour with white, 
crimson with green, and white with violet or crimson. 

If the picture is drawn in water-rnluurs by tbe sender, US 
value IS much greater. Next to this, a photograph of the 
sender, vignetted in an oval, is pretty. Hair prettily 
twisted ana arranged, or flowers wautifully dried by the 
"Nature-printing" process, may be applied with advan¬ 
tage to making valentines. 

Another pattern lornis one of a distinct kind, in which 
rather large figures occupy a great portion of ttw paper. 
All these figures look well cut out and used alone. Make 
a sachet of satin, double, and removable from the box. 
Let it be of some beautiful full shade of colour, sudt M 
violet, cerise, crimson, or azure-blue. Fidge it witb • 
white blonde lace, and a gold twist tacked round, or mn , 
in the blonde. Of course the wadding that fills the sadm 
is scented. At each corner put a tiompon rose and two 
or three httle leaves. Cut out the hgures from one ef the 
sheets of paper; gum them, but not letting them be wet, 
and fasten to tbe centre of the right side of the sachet 
To send it, tack it inside a box. 

Second way—Line a box at tbe bottom with silk or 
Mtin, or coloured gelatine. Cut out the figure and gum it 
on. Raise tbe boiwr from which die figure is cut on fiair 
spring and |dace it over the figure ui the way before 
described. AU these ^pire vakniiMS look wcU if made 
up thus. 
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lliird way—Simply tidte dte fheet of paper, line it with 
a sheet of colour^ ifOk, satin, acrophane, gdotiae, w even 
of coloured tissue papw. A bow of narrow adiiie satin 
ribbon tacked below the figure, with a motto written in 
coiours on it, or a scroll or little wreath of fiowers bearing 
a motto, may just be added or not at the bottom of the 
Piper, or a few words or a simple motto can be carefully 
aritten in fitncy letters on the reverse. 

One p^era is a figure of a young girl, led forward by 
two Cupids. It is nearly the full sire of the paper. In 
cutting out the figure, reject the leaves and roses around 
_ her. If the rest of the paper is used as a border to a box, 
' falscd over the figure, cut away the oval bordering of 
daisies. The floral scroll border is best alone. 

Another pattern is that of a lady touching a guitar, and 
a gentleman in mediicval dress bending over her. To use 
these figures alone, cut out the entire oval, trees and all, 
and apply it 

A tinh p.ittcm bears figures of a classic bride and 
bridegroom carrying a child, Hymen, the deity of mar¬ 
riage, on their shoulders. They stand under an arch of 
lace drapery. To use these figures, cut them out entirely. 
Itic aren of lace and roses must then be cut out from the 
rest <rf the border, and rejected for present use. The 
vases of flowers, the Cupids in the corners, and the htce 
hangings above, look best alone. 

A sixth pattern represents a lady and gentleman in the 
Watteau costumes, seated beneath lace curtains, and 
beyond there is a handsome border. To use these figures 
separately, cut them out with the ottoman and the ground 
beneath their feet. To use the border, cut away the lace 
curtains up .to the lilies held by Cupids. 

A sevefidt pattern is a youth at the feet of a lady, in a 
bower of grab's and roses, animated by Cupids. Behind 
is a terrace. To use these figures alone, cut the outline 
of the youth’s figure to the tip of the toe on the left side; 
leave the ground beneath them to a level with the extent 
of the lady’s rol>c on the right, but cut it away from the 
vine beneath; also cut away the flowers between the 
figures. These two figures do not look so well as the 
others together, but the lady alone makes a pretty centre 
for a valentine, if coloured. 

Another way of using the figures cut out scn.aratcly is to 
colour them naturally, and then varnish them several 
times with strong guin-watcr, letting each coat dry before 
the next is added. When finished they look like china. 

There arc other devices of lace-paper to he purchased, 
both of the same sixe and smaller than those described. 
The numbers affixed here are not trade numbers, but 
merely our own suggestion, for distinction. 

Sheets of lace or emiKissed paper, with the centres re¬ 
moved, always make pretty frames for drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, coloured priiitj^ or ricc-paper drawings. The 
spaces may be filled with gelatine, or net, over a picture 
fitted cxacUy to the apmure, and coloured tissue Siippi^ 
in behind. If lined with silk, pretty groups of muslin 
flowers, or of real seaweeds, can w placed on them. 

Valentines made in twxcs, with white or coloured silk 
■or satin tacked to the bottom of the box,ani edged round 
with a passtmmttrit^ may not only be made of groups of 
dried flowers, but of seaweeds, skeleton leaves, or autumn 
leaves, carefully prepared and tastefully contrasted in 
colour. Water-colour drawings on velhim, also, are 
quickly done and very eflcclive. 

By constructing the missive of the 14th of February of 
tMCautiful natural productions, or other more artistic evt- 
dMces of the sender's talent and taste, the token of friend- 
ahip or love can be rendered viduable and uncommoa. 
Coloured flowers embroidered on satin are not unfit for 
valentine centres. 

To put up boxes with tastu^ if theycan be sent by band, 
notd them VCTy nicely in colooicd tisstte-papv, and tie 
with narrai* satin dboon, goM twist, dr pam-sitk. Place. 


eadi in a diaet of jvtdte 1 
nary fine twine. 

Our present remarks am intesdednien^ aa 
which an ingenious person can easily fottow aMjakli^ 
by looking at the best valentiaes amassed hi Ow if 
windows. The portions of paper tN|eded fnMK 
missive can be used in another. 'ij , 

Water-cohMir flowers in siOc or sadn should in mns 
managed Procure a bottle of thkfi: Chinesd wli^ 
Dilute astnall portion of this to half its tbicknesa 
the bouquet of flowers over this.' When dry, penpaad to 
use the cdouis, mixing the white with an. Tm..die 
lightest tint, and cover each flower and leaf en d wd^- 
Wben dry, shade and detail, without using airy whttA, 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PENi 

Stf.el pens are manufactured from the best description 
of steel that can be obtained, that made from Swedish 
iron being usually employed in its manufiseture. For 
making a steel pen, the metal is first rolled, while red- 
hot, into plates about three feet in length and four 
inches broad. The plates are annealed, by being made 
hot and slowly cooled, and alt oxide is removed from 
their surfaces, by immersing them in dilute sulphuric 
acid, which dissolves it away. The plates are then rolled 
into sheets the thinness of a steel wn. These sheets 
are cut into pieces, and are afterwards punched out into 
flat pieces, the size and shape of the future pen, care being 
taken, in doing this, that the length of the {^n should 
correspond with the fibres of the metal. The hole at the 
end of the nib, and the side Slits that give flexibility to 
the pen, are now made, and are cut at a small press. 
Although in its present st.-itc the steel of which the 
future pen is made is so soft that it may be bent between 
the fingers like lead, yet it is not sufficiently sofr for the 
process it has to undergo tieforc it assumes a perfect state, 
and then is again softened by annealing. 

This is performed by again ex^ing them to heat, 
and allowing them to cool slowly. W’nen this is dhne, 
the name or trade mark of the manufacturer, onuun^ul 
device, or other impression, is stamped on the surface of 
the metal Up to this point the future pen is perfectly 
fiat; it is now made to assume its curved state. For 
this purpose it is placed in a groove licneath a press, and 
a convex die descending powerfully on it bends the 
metal into the reqiiircd shape. 

The pens are Wrdened by exposing them to a white 
heat and then suddenly throwing them into a vessel of 
oil, any oil that may Mhcre to them being afterwards 
removed by shaking them in a cylinder. It is now tieces- 
saiy to temper the metal to the d<m%e of elasticity reqtfired 
few writing. For this purpose the pens Ore |da<^ ih 
a cylinder closed at one en^ which revolves over a 
charcoal fire; this process hdng not unlike the manner 
in which coflec berries are roast^ By being exposed to 
this heat the surface of the steel changes its colour. It 
becomes a grey, a stra'w-colour, a brown, and, as the mg- 
cess is continued, a deep blue. 

The pens are then placed in a metal cylinder containing 
the poiraer from broken crucibles, sand, &c, and caused 
to revolve rapidly, by which means the surface of the 
metal becomes perfectly clear and bright. After this the 
back^of the nibs of the pens are ground. Tto iadene 
applying them for an instant, one by one, to wSMfiree <M 
a revolving wheel Then the sUt bet we en dbe Bilm, la 
cut, by means of a small die press. 

The ij^ pen is now finished, and on]yrecpiiRS.{a%e 
Cfdoureo brown or tdne, by exposure to hejUi, witfl It 
assumes the tint required, The pens ate dieit w fi irbe ^ 
by being dipped into dieflac^ dissolved in spirits Of rtrlae 
or napmha, sad exp o se d to ai n tidara m hwttodqr riisiBb 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XXXI. 

ABCHERY a^). 


After usiog the bow, unstnng it; and If a large party is 
ahooling, after every ** end* it should be freed ftxm its state 
of tension. But in this respect there is a great difierence 


StUctioH tkt When the target is fixed, and in diAerem bows, some good ones soon getting cast from 

the archers are preparing to shoot, proper bows must be ' their true shape, .tnd others, though inferior bows in 
chosen, if each ^rson is not prepa^ with his ou n. The other rx'stiects, bearing any ordinar)' ejitouiu of tensioi; 
bow selected must be suitable to the strength of the person without damage. 

about to shoot, who should be careful that it is not too ; Ikt Fusithm (see Illustration),—When preparing to 
strong for bis power, and that he can draw the arniw to its ! shoot, allou' the body to assume a miccful attitude, yet 
head without any trembling of the hand. If this cannot be : one at the same lime suitable for toe object. Stand at 
done after a little practice, the bow should lie changed for ' right'angles with the target, with the face turned over the 
a weaker, for no arrow will go true if discltarged by a I loft shoulder; the feet tinnly placed, nut (jtiite close to* 
trembling hand. The liow should be nearly the height; gether, and the left fmit turneti towards the mark. 'I'he 
*t»f the person who uses it. and the arrows jiomctliing less i lie.ui should be inclined rather forward, but the liody 
thap half the length of the . straight Irom the waist. Keep 


bow. • 

Sehc/ion cf Arrou’S.—Vor 
a bow of five feel eight inches 
m length, the arrows should 
he two feet four inches long. 
For a lady’s bow of four U et 
ten inches, the arrow-, aliould 
measure about two feet. 

Te S/ri/ijr ihi Hov. T.ihe 
the bow by the handle n. 
Fig. I, page 297 of Ihio 
volume'’, m the right h.oid: 
pl.'icc the bottom end, n, up-ui 
the ground, resting against the 
hollow of the inside of ih- 
rij'ht foot, kecpini; the il.tt side 
-u liie Ikjw -c.ilh-d Uic ft • 
t'lwards you; the left foot 
fth'.nild be .uisanced a I'.Itle, 
.I'ld the right so pl.iced that 
the bow c.innot slip sidew.its. 
I'l.tce the heel of the lilt hand 
, upon the iipiH-r hiiib of the 
bow, below tlie s-yc ut the 
string. Now, while the lingers 
.'ind thumb of the left h.ind 
slide this eye towards the 
notch in the born, .tnd the l-eel 
pushes the limb away bom 
the liody, the right h.imi puiis 
the handle tow.itds you, .ind 
thus resists the artion of t!;'- 
left, by which the bow i.s 
l>cnt, .ind at the same lime 
the string is slipped into the 
'“iiock,* as the notch is 
tenned. Care must be taken 
to keep the three outer lingers 
free from the string, for if 




Arm Cue tviiEx s/moii.m.. 


straight Irom the waist. Keep 
the longer limb of the bow up- 
wants if held the other way it 
muv break; nnd be <-.arrfu| not 
to ovenlraw the string or snap 
it without an an ow- ailnelied. 

To Shiwt nl a 
Nock the arrow tlial in,place, 
it on the siring ; to do which 
t.ike the bow m the left hand, 
with the string towards you, 
the upper limb being towunU 
the right. Hold it hoiirontally 
while you take I he arrow by 
the middle. Tass it on the 
tinder side of the string and 
the upper side of ihe bow, till 
tin* head reaches two or three 
inches p.isi the Icit hand; 
hold ii there w-itli the fore* 
finger while you rniiove Ihe 
right hand tlown to the nock. 
Turn the aiiow till the dark 
fcMtlicr is i'i pcniMist; then 
(i.iss it duvii the Imjw, and 
lix it on the nocking point of 
file siring. Avoia contact 
with the feathers, .md smooth 
them with the hand if rublKnl 
Dili of place. 

To Jhaw tht //ew.- Hold 
the Irow with the left hand; 
straighten the elbow; place 
the arrow as directed, snoiit* 
ing-glove on the lingers. Thice 
a linger on each side of the 
airow on the string, and the 
thumb on the opposite side 
to steady it; then raise the 
bow at the full length of tlie 


the bow should slip from the hand, and the string catch arm (ill the right hand reaches nearly to the level of 
tbeai, they will be severely pinched, if shooting in froslv the shoulder and the left is opposite the target, when, by 
weather, warm the bow before the fire, or by friction with drawing the right hanti to tnc ear, and the left towards 
a woollen cloth. If the bow h-u been lying by for staiic the target, the arrow is brought to a direct line with the 
time, it should be well rubbed with boiled unsced od bull's-eye ; and at that moment it must be allowed to fly. 
^ibre using it. • In dr.awing the bow, the attention should Ire steadily 

T» Vnstrihg />!/— Hold it os in stringing; then fixed upon the target alone ; and to secure the arrow 
press down the upper limb exactly as before, and as if in its place turn the bow a little obliquely, so tKat the 
you wished to place the eye of the string in a higher h.'indlc and your knuckles will tt^eihcr form n groove 
notch. This will loosen the string and liwratc the eye,; for the arrow to run in. If the string is held too far up 
when it must be lifted out of the nock by the forefinger,; it will twist in the drawing, and the arrow be consequently 


and suffered to slip down the limb. 

Before using the bow, hold it in a perpendicular dircc 


thrown off from resting against the b<»w. The proper 
length is midway between the ends and the first joint of 


tion, with the string towards you, and sec if the line of the fingers. Three fingers may be used, but the arrow 
the string cuts the middle of the bow; if not, shift the should be between the first and second. 


eye and noose of the string to cither side, so as to m.'ikc 
tte two lines coincide. This precaution prevents a very 
common cause of defective shooting, which is the result 
uf aa uneven string throwing the arrow aside. 

63 —.v.B. 


1 iu« points must be attended to when taking aim--the 
l.Ktral direction and the distance—since there is no bow 
whi-’h will drive an arrow many yards perfectly jroint* 
b.'.>!ik, and consequently a sliglU elevation must in ail 


CHEESE AND CHEESE-MAKING. 


y>e_ _____ ___ 

cases be made; and for long distances, with weak bows, ^ green, with green hat and feabCT, btrt this de» 

a very considerable elevation—that is, Ute bow must be pends upon the t.istc and inclination of tba wearer, 
raised above the point aimed at. The arrow cannot be I vc /.r .o.-ur,.!. 

shot straight at an object, because it will of course be | ROLES OF ARCHEKV ^bETi>iG& 

subject to the earth's attractiem, an<l if shtit straight at a j i. A lady paramount to be annual!)- elected. 

mark will fill below it; and ii therefore requires ex-1 2. That there be-- meetings in each year, the gentle^' 

pcricnce and practii e to manage the elevation properly, ' mar* at whose house the meeting takes place to be presi* 
and much will tU pcial on the exact strength of tiic bow dent; and tliat every member intending to shoot should 

and the dist.ince of the shot. 'I'li*- lateral direction—that , Ik- on the ground by-o'clock; the shooting to ccm« 

is, the side to win* h the b**iv should be directed—depends ; nicncc at-, and to terminate at-. ♦ 

greatly on the wind, if there is any, as the arrow is j 3 , That all members intending to shoot shall appear in 
materially affected by tlic; vvi-.<l. Should it blow from the the uniform of the club; and that a silver badge lx worn- 

right h.irid, the bow must incline towards it ; to the left, ' by every member of the society, or a foricit of-■_ 

; shdhngs will b«f enforced for such omission. 

4 . That the secretary do send out cards at least a: 


if from the left, 

The distance to which an arrow can lx shot from 
a Jong-bow, with the elevation of forty-five tlcgrccs. 
depends on the strength and ability of the archer ; the 
distance used to be reckoned from 2Jto to 240 yarris. 
The 'I’urks have always been celebrated for shooting 
to long itistantes, and the .Sei ret.iiy to the Turkish Am- 
bass.ulor shot, in 1794, a distance of 415 yards. He used 
a Turkish Ikiw and arrow, an<l shot against the winrl; 


with the wind the distance me.asiired 482 yards. This , prizes .at each meeting. 


month Ixforc each day of meeting, acquainting the 
members with the day and place of meeting. 

5. Th.it tliere shall be four prizes .at each meeting, two- 
for ladies and two for gentlemen, the first for numbers, 
the second for hits, and that no jK-rson shall be .illoweil 

to h.rve both on the same day; the sum of-]Knmds 

to be placed at the disposal of the “i.idy paramount" for 


feat rrf archery took pbicc in a field behind our present 
iledford .Scpt.ire, London. 

'J’hc eyes should not be fixed on the arrow, but at the 
mark ; keep both ey cs open, and look stc.idily forward, 
not from tlic iiiaik to the arrow and back again; and 
raise or lower the bow in the proper direction. 

The targets are fixctl opposite each other, at about 
sixty yards apart. The arrows aie shot first to one target, 
when the archers pick up or cxtr.ict the arrows, and the 
marker scores for e.ich before (ir.iwing from the target, 
after which the aivliers .slioot b.ick again to the other 
cud. and so on until the whole number of ends have been 
shot. 

Hulls are also use*l to shoot at, being built of long 
mounds of turf .iboiit eight or nine feet long, and five 
w-ide ; the height about seven feet, the tlepth diminishing 
gr.idu.dly from the bottom to the top. When more than 
two are used they are ratigcii in sets, c.ieh set consisting 
of four, about thirty v.itds iip.irt, and forming a chain of 


0 . That the winner of a prize or prizes shall lose a ring 
for each prize won, but that a ring lx returned at or alter 
any subsequent meeting at which each mcnitxr shall 
shoot without winning. 

7. That III ease of a tic for hits, numlxrs sh.ill decide ; 
and in case of a tic for numbers, hits shall deride. 

8. That the decision of the " lady paramount" s!:all bc- 
final. 

9. Two prizes to be given at each meeting f*»r str.ingers, 
of the value of 

10. That there be a challenge prize of the value of-, 

and that a commemorative silver ornament be |>iesenie*l 
to winners of the challenge prize, to uhich .1 clasp be 
added on future occasions. 

11. 'J'hat the distaiiec for shooting be sixty and one: 
hundred yards, and th.it four-feet targets be used. 

12. That c.ach shooter lx allowed to shoot-arrows, 

distinctly marked or coloun-d. • 

The implements for archery arc not cxpcn-avc. IJows 

be lost, but with the 


lengths of thirty, sixty, ninety, and one hundred and twenty I last a long while; arrows m.iy 

y.irds, but so disposed as not to stand in the way of the | exception of these, the first cost mav be considered the 
archers when shooting at any of the lengths. Against | only one. 
the front of the butt is placed the mark, which is a 
circiil.ir piece of thin white pastelx.ird fastened by a peg 
through the middle. The size of the mark for thirty- 
yards is four inches in diameter ; for sixty yanls, eight 
inches, and so on, incrc.ising in diameter in proportion to 
the ilistancc. Shots in the butt missing the mark arc not 
scored, and lie who makes the greatest nuinixr of hits is 
the winner. If two are alike, the nearest to the central 
peg is successful. 

In flight shooting, which is merely a trial of distance, 
he who can shoot the fai lhest is the winner. 

When archers rove fiom pl.icc to place, and have no 
tixed target, it is called “ rovings.” The archers shoot at 
irees, or any other object they choose. ThU winner of the 
first shot chooses the nv.\t, and so on, the distance being 
trom too to 2uo yards; and all arrows falling within five 
Ixnvs’ length scoring, if nearer to the mark than the ad- 
ver ..irj-’s arrow 

< ‘k*ss-Ijow shooting is now seldom used excepting for 
rook shooting, but the pca-nrte is more generally used. 


I CHEESE AND CHEl-kJr.-.MAKI.N'G.—I. 

' Thk best season for making cheese is from the com¬ 
mencement of May to the close of September: or, 
under favourable circumstances, until the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, during which interval cows are gencr.-illy pastured. 
The perfection of chcesc-inaking consists in sepaiatmg 
the curd and butter in one mass from the water and sugar; 
i these last ought to be wholly mken out in the «-hcy. In. 
i well-made cheese, such as the North Wilts, Ch^dar, 

! and some double Gloucester, this is effectually done, as 
may lx easily tested by toasting; whereas, in many 
Cheshire, and particularly rich American cheeses, the 
cascinc ilnd butter are seen to separate in to.ssting. 

, also causes this separation. The strong flavour of Cheshire 
cheese is attributable to the w-hey not being so welt sepa- 
; rated as in the North Wills, Gloucester, &c. Using too 
■ strong rennet produces the same effect 

Ta.Prtpwf RettHtt .—The first process in making cheese 


The cross-bo A- is a bow set in a frame, which receives is to scp.\raic the curd from the whey, which may lx done 
the arrow, called a bolt, and this bolt is discharged by a by vegetables containing acids which readily co.igiiiate 
tri^cr. ■ milk, as the Juice of the fig-tree, and the flowers of the 

The dress worn at archery meetings is very pretty and kidy's bedstraw, hence called ckuse-rtHnet, Where 
becoming—for l.ijics a grixii cloth jacket, with a black Ixtter rennet c.annol be procured, they maybe substituted 
velvet dress, and a green hat and black feather. In for the most natural curaler of milk, which is the gaciric 
warm weather the gj^n jacket is silk, worn over a j juice of the stomach of a sucldng calf. Its preparation is 
white uitslin dress, costume for gentlemen is dark t the most important part of the process of cheese-making. 
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Tite ibOowing is the simplest, and perhaps the bestAs ’ removed from the ionxr one. This piess consists of a 
soon as a sucking calf is killed, the stomach should be ^ st.ind, on the top of which is a tinned copper or cUv 
taken out, the outer skin should he w'cU scraped, and all ' vessel to contain the piepared cuid. This i-essel h.-i.s .i* 
♦at and useless membrane carefully rcmovc»l. It is only ‘ bviitoni of lilibt'd work, covered with w>ire-elolh, from 
the inner coat which must be presened. The coagiiLited : which .-i sm.ill ni'.je, nearly twelve inches long, eotnmun’- 
milk should be uken out and ex.imm<Hl, and any sub- ; c.'i'.es with .» close ves.scl, to conuin the whev ihawn fi-om 
stance besides curd lound in it should be carefully removed; ' tlie curd in the upper vessel. At one side of ihe stand is 
the serum left in it should be pressed out with a cloth. I a snuU puiup h.iircl. fiom the bottom of which a suction 
should then be replaced in the stomach with a large j pipe coiiinujnic.it»-s with the top of the whey vessel, the 
quantity of the best salt; some add a little alum and sal ; suction pipe lerininating at its upjicr end in .i v.ibc open* 
prunella, others put various herbs and spices ; but the 1 ing iipwaras; uml a pMon, with a similar valse, is plared 
plain simple salting is sufficient. The skins, or rolls as j in the pump-bnrrcl, and worked by a jointed lexer. The 
Uicy arc called, are thcr put into a pan, and covered with ' pixwess is as follows .—The curxl being prepared and 
a strong solution of salt, in which they arc soaked for | salted, a chnh is put over and into the upper vessel, and 
sbmc hours j»but thcr'' must be no more liouor than will the cuid put liglitly into it, csceptiiig rouiul the cslges. 
well moisten the roils. They are .afterwards hung up to j where it is packed so closely to the sides of the vessel that 
dry, a piece of flat.wootl being put crosswise into cacti to j no air can pass that way; the pump hamllc is then briskly 
stretch them out; they should be perfectly dr)', and look worked for a few minutes, on which the pressure of tlm 
like parchment. In this state they may be kept in a dr)- external air forces the whey to run down the tube into iJw 
place for any length of time, and are alwa>s ready for whey vessel: when it Ceases to run a few stiukes of the 
iisc. In some places, at the time of making cheese, a ' jMiinp in.iv Iw repeated. The cloth and its i oiUent.s atSe 

piece of a roll is cut off and soaked fur some hours in then lifted out of the curd vessel and luit into a mould of 

iv.atcr or whey, and the whole is added to the warm milk, close wire-work, and a weight is pi.u isl over it, till it 
I n other places, pieces of roll arc put into a linen bag and liecomes lirm enough to lie handled. The imnihl shouUl 
sci.ilb'd in warm water until the water has acquired suffi* stand on a smirred shelf, to allow the ait free act ess. 
cient slicngth, which is proved by trying a portion of it in flicesc, if kept in a cellar, should lie cool, not damp, 
warm milk. Half a pint of the liquor of pro]xer strength and turned ana brushed once oi twice a week. l-Jdei* 
IS sufficient to eiirclle forty gallons of milic. Experience leaves, if rubbed on the shelves^ will, by their secnl, diixi- 
alone enables the dairyman to Judge of the strength of hi.s I aw,ay insects, Dry moss, or fine hay, will prevent iiex.' 
rennet. For this purpose he takes in a flat ladle some ! cheeses adhering to the shelf or becoming damp ; it also 
milk which has Wen heated to about 90" Fahr., and j prevents their drying ; later they may be laid upon straw 

adds a siii.ill measuie of rennet. By the rapidity with j The cracking of cheese usually aiiws from ilic exlerioi 

which It curdles, and the form of the ll.akcs produced, he | drying too Inst Iwfore the interior h.is become firm, the 
knows its exact strength, and puts more or less into the j cheese-room not being sufficiently • ool. If expnseil to .1 
c.uildron in which the rnilk is he.itcd for curdling. j cool, dry, and calm nir upon ihe shelves, the cheeM's will 

It has been obscrvcxl that badly-prepared cheese has ' dry by cicgrccs, and obtain a (iim»l.ii': they should be 
sometimes, though rarely, become poisonous by keeping, | wiped with a drv cloth to remove : y moistiiie, niul 
bat the cau^e of this change has not been asccrtainciL ! rejicatcdly tiime.' To save lalKuit in turning main 
By skill and attention excellent chci-scs are made in | cheeses for the •!'. ng-rooiii, has been iMventnl a movable 
places where the pastures are not lonsidercil so w-ell ' frame or r.ack, wi;.» shelves, the eml posts being fastenril 
•id.iptcd to proaucc milk (if a projK-r (luahty, and in those j to the floor, brlwcen wliiih is poisid the shelf-frame, 
countries where the cows arc usually kept tix'd up in ; which, being provided with an non l.itcb .it top ,ind bottom, 
stalls, and arc fed with a variety of natural and artifirial is turned oxer with the clieeses upon the shelves, 
foods, superior chccsc is often made. The poorer the j CWamC/tcrsc. - lake a (|uait of ereatii,aiul if not desired 
cheese is, the longer it will keep; .and all cheese that is ^ to Ik* very lidi, add thereto one pint of new milk ; waiio 
well cleared from whey, and sufficiently salted, w.; keep | it in hot water till it is about the heat of milk ftoiii lb" 
for years. i cow; add a tablespoonful of rennet; let it stand Ml 

The A/akinj' of Ckrese is simply as follows' -The thuk ; then break it slightly with a sp(Hin,and place it n. 
milk is heated in a cauldron to biuod-hcat, and is then \ the fr.aine, inxvhich you liave previously put a fine cariv.is 
t.tken off the lire; and some reniict is added, will 'cloth; press u lightly with a weight; let it stand a b w 
stirred with the hand, and covered up for two hours, ■ hours; then pul a finer doth in the frame, and shift the 
cr until it becomes curdled. The curd is then cut into cheesi; into it. Sprinkle a little salt over the doth. U 
slices, and turned over, the better to press out the xvhey; will be fit for use in .1 day or two. 

It is taken out again and broken by the hand, or < ut into | To make a rich cteaiii chre.se, without rennet, (ukc any 
small pieces, and then put into a rhecse*v.at, where it is ■ quantity «f cream and put it into a wet cloth; lie it up, 
strongly pressed by the band, and with w'cighls, to extract and h.ing it in a cool place for seven nr eight day.s. Then 
the remaining whey; it is then pressed, salted, and dried, lake it from the cloth, and put it into .a mmild, in another 
and becomes gcKid cheese. If coloured, a quarur of an cloth, xvitb a xvciglit upon it, for two or three (lays longer, 
^^nce of Spanish annotta will suffice for a cheese of sixty 'i'urn it twice a rt.(y, and it will soon be fit for use. 
^lounds ; or marigolds boiled in milk, or orange carrots ; Or, take a quart of fresh ciram and a pint of w,irni nc'v 
scrafied and boilra in milk may be used for colouring. ' milk, a bit i.f sugar, and a little rennet. Set near the fire 
In making very rich chce-ses the whey must be allowed till the < ur-l cotnes; All a vat made in the form of a biick, 
to run off slowly, because if it were forced rapidly it might of wheat-straw, or rushes, sewn together; rest the vat on 
e.'.rry off a great portion of the fat of the cheese. Torol- a scpi.ire of straxv or rushes, and cover it with anoltn-r 

lect this superabundant butler the whey is set in sb.alloxv square, the vat being open top and Ixttiom, Next d.iy 

p.ins, and an inferior kind of butter, called ‘tvheyhutUr, is i.ike il out, turn daily till dry fioin one Ixiaril lo aiiotlu-i, 

m^e from the cream or fat skimmed off. cover with nettles or dean dock-leaves, und p».t bcivxeci 

To insure a rapid and complete separation of the whey two |M-xs'tcr plates to ri|icn. 
from the curd, has led to the construction of a pneumatic Creom Chnu tAmtrnan ),—Melt over the tire labb - 
cheese press, desiS’ibcd in the TranjoctioHs of the Hi^k- spoonful of butter in a (p.aiicr of a pint of cre.im; mix wuli 
iand Society ^ Scotlond,\>y \\k whey is separated it a pound of go«xl cheese, finely grated; beat all weii 
from the curd by subjecting it on its upper surface to the together, and pour it over buttered toast,- l>ruwn wiUi a 
pressure of the aimospbcre, while this pressure is partly salamander, and serve boU 
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WATEK-GOLOUR DRAWINIJ ON WOOD. * 

{CtmtkHvedfrnm /. itjj.) 

*The .'icconipanying itlu»tiations represent ftirtbw and 
more advanced specimens uf tiic manner in which we 
may apply this art, which wiien once acquired, by the ' the right met! 
outlay of but little- 
trouble or expcnse.cai.- 
not fait to yield an ic- 
exhaustiblc supply of 
amusing occupation for 
those who have sjiarc 
time on tlivir hani.U. 

Fig. i_i epresents a h>/i- 
boHHh'fi' made with a 
framework of cane 
laths with panels of 
litne-wood. The dc- 
.sign fur the top of both 
Kigs. t and 2 is given 
aiwui full si/e in Fig. 3. 

'Ilic initial or mono* 
cram may be replaced 
hy some other design 
if desired. Fig. 2 is a 
small toilette bo.v or 
work-box, made en¬ 
tirely of maple, and 
ornamented with paint- 
ingin thes.imcmanner. 

We have given a de¬ 
tailed explanation, at 
page 273, of the way m 
which the process is 
conducted, which will 
appl\ equally to the.se 
illu.>ii-.ilions. With the 
exercise of a little of the 
ingenuity with which 
ctedit our readers, 


RIDING FOR LADIES.—I. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth dontg «dl; 
and, moreover, there is a wrong way as well as a right 
way of setting about most things. It rarely happens 
■ ■ mod I 


we 


these designs 
adapted to 


call be 
,iny sire 01 



comes intuitively. . Sow, with remd to 
riding, it is by no 
means so easy to ride 
poperly, and bad 
nabits are acquired* 
with peculiar facility, 
and yet many attempt 
to ride without instnic- 
tion •, the consequences 
being, that if they arp 
ever to do it well, a 
great deal of time will 
have to be taken up in 
curing bad habits. 

There are ccruin 
rules which govern the 
art of riding that should 
be master^ by all who 
desire to ride properly ; 
these we propose to lay 
l)efore our readers, to¬ 
gether with some use¬ 
ful infonnation on the 
same head, warning 
them, however, that 
though we may thereby 
be inuterially assisting 
them, no mere treatise 
can leach all that is to 
lie acquired, and that 
the aid of a competent 
riding-master must be 
called into requisition. 
A few good practical 
lessons are invaluable; 
tiicy iiEpart confidence 
as well as knowledge. 



shape required, for it will rarely happen that the same i Those who have already profited by such mstructHHis 
article that we give U on hano, and we wish to cause j will possibly be reminded of some [Murticulan that nave 
as little absolute uutlay for raw materials as possible, | escaped-ftieir memory. _ 

enrouraging them to make the most of wbat they have. There are few exercises which are m<we delightMl or 
Independently of the process of water-colouring, the! more health-giving, and none in which Englishwomra 
designs given are in themselves pleasing and'tnay easily [ more peculiarly exod; furtheri ladies raidy show to suefa 
be adapted to other purposes of omantentatioo. ' advantage as when ipounted, 
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To be^ with the aU>importaat matier of t/ress. The 
chances are/a woman will not ride well unless she is 
suitably attired. In minor matters, the fashions with 
regard to the babia change from year to year. There 
may be a basque all routm, or only a smaU one of the 
jodcey form at the bacl^ diminishing to a mere nothing 
m front; the slaves may be more or less tight, set higher 
or lower in the shoulder; the braiding intr^uced largely 
or but little ; the skirt more or less gored ; but the leading 
* cluinicttfristics remain the same, it should ht the tigure 
well, but not too tightly; the bodice should be firmly 
secured to the skirt, which is now generally carried out 
by long hooks in front and silk tabs beneath the basque, 
which arc buttoned on to curresnonding buttons on the 
akirt. Hagpily, as far as •eomlort is concerned, sht)rt 
skirts are tn vogue, 51 and $5 inches being the usual 
length, 48 inches the ordinary width, the two sides being 
cut ditfvrently in order to give scoi>e for the left knee ami 
dimmish the bulk lieneath the right. A habit re(|uiros to 
be tailor-made, and it is rhca|>cst in the end to go to the 
best makers. D.ark green, bt.ick, but mote than all, dark 
blue, am the favourite colours ; for town wear and p.'irk 
riding a thin cloth is best, but this would not stand 
rough country weather, where a thick serviceable cloih 
is better. For hunting, the skirt should be bound 
with leather a tiiiarter of a y.ard deep. Some habit 
makers place an clastic strap for the left foot alxnii a 
quarter of a yard nlmve the hem. to keep the skirt from 
f!> ing up ; but in case of an accident, this might lie very 
much in the way. In the colonics and abroad, linen, 
holland, and light tweed habits arc often adopted, bui 
cloth is best at home. Nothing but riding trousers 
should be worn bcnc.ath the habit; underskirts .ire to 
be avoided as unsightly and uncomfortable. These 
trousers should be made of cloth or washicathcr; in the 
latter case, booted with cloth .above the ankle. C.ire 
should be taken to str.tp them well down beneath the 
foot. 

Sjrccial b<wts should l>e kept for riding, tlic Wellington 
are the best. I lies should lie broad toed and large, for 
the feet are apH to get cold, and the tendency is increased 
if they art at all compressed. The heel should lie bro;ul 
also and low ; high heels arc totally unsuitable, and also 
>inaU wasted boots. Thick leather and doeskin gloves 
.are licbt two sires larjjer than for ordinary wc.ti. or the 
h.md becomes tramjied. 

It IS also advisable to have stays on purpose fiii 'uling: 
these should lx; short. M.iny women wear riding ixdts. 

Dress on horseliark should lie characterised by excessive 
neatness, straight linen ctillars and curts, no ribbons or 
dying ends, the hair dressed very plainly and rwy securely, 
the nat firmly placed on the heat!. Ntghing leads to 
greater discomfort than a disregard of this necessary 
precaution. 

Tall “ chimney pot * silk hats are the rule for riding, 
the brims wide or sh.aHow, the crowns high or low as the 
mode changes. Cloth or felt hats can now lie had of the 
same form, but where the usual riding h.at is not worn it 
Js generally replaced by a low round-crowned felt. 

^ A riding whip completes the equipment of an eques¬ 
trian. This should he light, and not too supple, or with 
careless handling it may unawares touch the horse. One 
word as to spurs ; these arc rarely worn save in the 
hunting field, but a good rider must know how to use 
them. The thing to avoid is .applying them unintention¬ 
ally ; to prevent this the left foot must be kept as straiglit 
as possible, the toe as much inclined towards the horse as 
the heel, and the shank of the spur must be the right 
length. 

To ensure goad riding some attention should be be¬ 
stowed on the ateautremmli a/ the horse. A flat saddle 
apportioned in size to its rider, having the third crutch, 
wweb imparts a great sense of safety, should be secured 


W 
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with a pdded stirrup; a slipper is dangerous and ob¬ 
jectionable. 

In order to show to the best advantage on horsebat k, thes 
rider must have a good sent, nerve, and a light hand, 
and to enjoy her rides she must know how to act on 
emergencies; this confidence can only be obtained by 
ihonrugh knowledge and practice. 

The hrst point is to know how to mount cas.ilv and 
gracefully. 

On foot the habit should be held up in Ixith h.mils, just 
sufficiently to make walking easy, ana to prevent the Viack 
of it trailing in the dust; this requires some cine and 
previous thought, for it is unsightly to hold it at all higlu 
It is best .It first to .tsccriaui the easiest meihud of arrang¬ 
ing It before a cheval glass. 

To mount, hoUl the whip in the right hand, wiih the 
lash upwards, and drop tin- h.ilm, standing just in the 
rear of the pommel p.ir.tllel to the side of the hoise. 

The gloom, or whoever is about to goeihe nccessaly 
aid ill inoummg, presents the reins ; take them loosely in 
the right hand, which place on the pummel The wh^, 
which is also held in the right hand, should in no wise be 
allowed to touch the horse. 

It IS now the duty of the man in attendance to place 
either his right h.md, or the two hands with the fingers 
mterlaecd, ready for the riders left foot. This she pliers 
upon it, with the left knee slightly l>cnt, iiei left Imml 
resting lightly on his shoulder. Two inoteniciiis .iic 
necessary : til the lir.si, bend the right knee ; at the 
second, spring, and str.iighien the lell knee, by winch 
me.ans the lady is e.isily lifted into the s.tddle. Much, 
however, depends on the assistance given, which must 
coincide exactly with the spring, ami oc< ur at the. same 
instant. A little practice soon ensures this. 

Just one word as to the reins, which consist of the 
curb and the snaffle. When they aie handed to the 
lady, the hit-rein is in the eentre, . ul u little tighter 
tlian the snaffle She lakes them m such a iriunner 
that her forefiit; ■ < is in the centre, m.d drawing the hand 
back, they glidu > vcniy thruii;’,h In r lingers until she giasps 
the buckle piece, so that in laising her hand to t-C 
|iommel, they rest between. 


A CUEAl' \vi;.\tiikk-(;la.ss. 

TaKT, a broad-necked hoiile, mu Ii as arc iiseil for pii'kU s 
or fnut-jelhes, .and till it with water within two or thice 
inches of the brim ; lurn .t clc.in oil-fl.e.k iip->id«' down, 
with its neck within the jiu klc-lxitlle, .Shoiihl ilic wc.iiher 
lie set fair, the water in the neck of the Havk will inii.iin 
.ilwut half an inch abuse tlie h-vcl; but il r.uii he near 
the water will rise gradually hut quickly in ih< inak uf the 
flask ; and if rain be very near, and the iiiinos)il,i ie in 
consequence very heavy, the water may rise in the flask s 
neck as much as two or three inches within a few hours. 
No one should be without this useful instrument; it gives 
no trouble; the w.tt«r does not recimre changing out- 
d<H>rs or in doors, heat or cohl, are alike iinmaterml. In 
frosty weather it should not lie forgotten ili.'it this instru¬ 
ment must liC kqit in a Icmjieratiirc nlmve freerirg, other¬ 
wise it cannot act; an<l should the btiUle he left full of 
water it will probably break in the ordinary course with 
the congelation of the water. 

It is obvious that this simple iippar.iius will not indicate 
with scientifie precision the amount of moisture in the .ii- 
mosphere; but the warning given by the rise of the w.Hcr 
in the neck of the fl-ask mu) Iw sufficient to previ-ni dis 
appointmait in domestic .arrangements, especially with 
regard to such an important matter in the hiur-ehold hi 
the selection of a gmxl “drying day" for the family wash, 
a matter of great interest to the earefid housekeejicr. 
For a description of barometer*! see vol. lic, p. > 3 p. 



COOKERY. 


r'rirtif VP V .. T YVr parsley. Cut them up iato pieces of the shape and 

’ , ^ ' si« of dice, and fry them in butter. Whcn.wcil cooked, 

^ fRENCll DISHES {(onu»u€d frvm p. 3^5). requisite quantity of water for the soup. .Now 

Polagt att Hh Maigre d hi Pur/n de Pois Verts ■ put in with them four ounces of ricCr more if required— 
{Hice Soup, with Green Pent;. — Take a sufficient j ooil them all for one hour and a half, until the rice and 
<iiiantity of rice, and wash it four or five times in water ; the other ingredients are sufficiently cooked, and then add 
moderately warm. Adfl to it some thin stock, and ' salt and coarse pepper for seasoning. Before sending up 
l)oil it for an hour and a half. When the rice is j this dish to table care must be taken that there is not too 
cooked, add, al>out an himr and a h.alf before serving the much butter in the soup. 

soup, some pun'e de pois verts, taking r.rrc at the same Pis an Lait (Pice X/iti), Carefully wash four ounces c 
time that they are well mixed, and neither too thin nor of rice, and put it in a saucepan of boiling mUk. The 

too thick. rice is now to be boiled for an hour and a half over 

Potage an Vermieeile {Vermicelli Soup').—Vox this a slow fire. Care must be taken that there is always 

dish, tare must be taken tiiat the vermicelli is not too sufficient milk in* the saucepan for the rice to swell in 

old, .ind ih.it u has not acquired any taste: the easily without forming a paste. When the rice is ready fofi 
Italian vermicelli is by far the kind best suited for the | servirg un, sweeten it with a sufficient quanhiy of sugar 
l>iirpiise. 1 lave in reatlincss a sufficient quantity of good . and add five or six grains of 5.-ilt. Care must be taken not 
stfKik fur the purpose, and having passed it through a silk to entirely cover the mouth of the vessel, 
sieve, pour it in a s.iiiccpan, and put it on the tire. When Pis an Lait •I'Amandes {Pice with Milt of 

It is boiling, put in the vermicelli, .and continue to boil Detach the skin from the almonds by putting 

It for l).ilf isn hour. At the end of that time, it must be them in a s.^uccpan with vv.ucr, which you warm until it 
removed from the fire, that the vermicelli may not lie ; almost boils. When the skin has come off, put them in 
over-cooked, ami become injured. Four ounces of ver*; fresh water. Then bruise the almonds in a mortar, and 
inicelli aie sufficient to form soup for eight or ten iieojilc,' when well beaten up, put them in a sauccp.in and soften 
for it must not lx: prepared tm> thick. them with about a |).nt of milk. Then place them in a 

Potoi^e au Vet micelle an I^it {.^oup 0/ Vermicelli line cloth, and coiiipre.ss them until all the milk has been 
and Aiiltu- I’ut the vermicelli into a saucepan of milk, forced out. Pour this milk into the (mtage at the lime of 
taking care to separate it well as you do so. Place the serving it up. It must be sent to table very wann, and 
p.m over a gentle lire, and keej) stirring it frefjuently, that made swt*ct with good sugar and a little heney. It will be 
the vermicelli may not collect together. When this has found in preparing the milk of almonds that four ounces 
been tlone for half an hour, the vermicelli will lx; of sweet and sis bitter ones are sufficient for three pints 
sufficiently done, aiul may then be sweetenerl well and and a half of milk. 

sent to table. Pis d la CrMe (Pice senvd in the Creole Manner). - 

VermUeUe an luiit d'Amandes {Vermieelli with Milk Take two good fowls, which must l>c cut up as if for a 
of eltmouds). - 1'reji.ire some \ertiiicelli in the way pre- fricass/e, c«x>k them in ap.in with butter, and season willi 

viously directed. When reiuly to send t<* table, mix it two cloves, ten pcpix-rcorns, crushed or |H)wdercd. and a 

'lith some milk of alinunds—see pt'tage an ris. Tliu little saffron, and then pour over the fowls some good 
ilish must be served up hot, well sweetened, and seasoned stock ; then take ihiriy onions, chop them up small 
with a sin.ill qii.iniity of salt. and fry them in butter, and then dram them. Put them 

Vermtcelle aue Oignons {Vermicelli with Onions).— in the sauccp.in with the fowls, .'iiul !x>il the whole over a 
Cut some onions into thin slices, and prepare a |M)tage good tire. Fight ounces of rice arc now Rj be wa,shcd in 
tn the inaiiiier directed for potage an ris. When the water six limes, to remove every narticlc of dirt, and then 
\ermicelli is |»,ii in, it should lie boiled for half an hour. Ixiiled in aater until it swells. VVhen sent to table the 
VermieeUe d la Jordindre {'/at.hit'lie .'<otip Tiv///: fovsU ,ind the t ice arc to be scrvc'd separately. 

Vermicelli). To picpare this, the tegetable-. dirccicd Pis d f/talienne \Piee dressed in the Italian 

for //Ishould lx: cut into slices, instea<l! To prcp.nic this dish eight ounces of rice 

«‘f in ill'.' form of dice, the vermicelli must not lx: put in ; must be lirst washed very carefully. Then font ounces of 
aiitii they are cooked, and the .scum must lx* frequently j bacon arc to *x' cut in pieces, and alsoa Mil.in c.ibbage, 
reinoveii. The preparation is to Ik* seasoned with wilt ' which nmst Ik hWowtse chop|x?d up. The cablxige and 
■uid co.irse pepper. i b.icon are to be cewked together at a gentle heat and 

Potage d la Semonle {Soup with —Strain j seasoned with some parsley chopped up, garlic, pepper, 

some slock broth thrmigli.» sieve, .tnd nut it in a stcwp.ui , s.dt, and a little fennel. .After the cabbage has been 
over the lire. When it boils, pLice the semolina in it, 1 cooking for three-quarters of .m hour, .add the rice, and 
and stir the contents of the pan fre\|uenlly while ccxiking, allow the whole to cook for a quarter of an hour. It is to 
to prevent the scintdina from .idhering to the pan. or , be served at table with I'armcsancheese, 
forming lumps. In half an luxir it will be done, when einolher IVag of preptuing the Same. —Wash eight 
the ves>.el must he taken from off the tire, at the same ounces of rice and cook them for a quarter of an hour 
lime carefully removing any fat that may be observed : with a spixinful of stock and four ounces of butter. 


iloating on its surface. 


Now prepare a mixture of the yolks of four eggs, to 


t'otige an rapsoea {Tafiom with Milk) is prepared in ; which two ounces of r.iriiiesan cliccsc and .a little coars*, 
.1 similar in.tnncr to the last, t.ipioca being subslitiitt*d for '< jxrpiwr have been added, mix them .ill with the ricc, and 
■scinoliin. ' serve in the manner directed for potage. 

An Pit anr Oignons {Pice v’ith Onions). —Cut the ' Pis .1 la Tiirifne (Rice dressed in the Turkish 
onion- into pieces "the sire and shape of dice, using only ; Manner). —Take eight ounces of ricc, and wash them 
the bulbs for that puriKiS'', the other (lans of the onion : many tpnes in water, steep them in some hot water, drain 
not being suit.ible. Tlicn put them m .1 p.»n with a little ' them, and put into a saucepan. Then sw^ the rice 
butter, iind let them remain on the fire until brown. Then ' with some good gravy .soup, taking «rc not to add too 
j^ioiir in sufficient w.iter to make the rtsiuircd quantity of; much. Divide the ricc into two portions, taking one hall 
soup, and season with salt and tine peptxrr. Afterwards ' and bcatiqg it with some ground saffron, four pepper- 
put into the •Mueep.m four ounces of ricc—or more if _ corns in tewder, a piece of butter, some berf marrow, and 
requiretl -ard boil them tisgcther for an hour and a half. ; a little jelly prepared from a fowl Mix thetn all together, 
.Ah Pis /'auhonne d fRau (Pice Sanp).—‘Hake four .and sen’e «p in a soup-tureen or deep dish svith the 
tarrots. four turnips, six leeks, six oaioiis, and a \ittlc root - gravy soup by itself. 
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pit^c_T of ito scarcity; and a law in the reign of Henry 

• ' uxwj. *. which was made to regulate the expenses of the oiflcrent 

TARfSTIES, ETC. Classes, and thereby distinguish them, enacted that the 

The advantages thaS have been, and still are. derived nobility in rank above a viscount should alone wear sable. * 
from the branch of commerce connected with the warm 7 'kf ilndson's Bay Sabtt {Mutttia L'anaJensis) is next 
'Co\’ering of all kinds of animals are great and numerous ;' in repute, and above isofloo are annually imported into 
and mutual are the benehts that have been produced for this country, l*hc colour of this idein is light brown, and 
ihe wearer, and more especially for the inhabitants of the it is frequently dyed a darker colour, rendering it little 
ojneivilised nations from whence furs are chiefly imported, inferior to thc Kussian fur. 

The visits of educated and enterorising men, in search of 7 'he Battm, ar I'ing Marita (Mustela ahitiam), is a 
animals of whose covering they have been led to make a n.-itive of Europe, inhubiting forests, and preying on 
trade, have resulted in geographical discoveries ino« birds and smaller uninmls. The colour of the skin is 
beneficial to the countries they hai'e been led to exploK; brown, but the throat part is yellow. When dyed ihi'y 
the inhabitants having been, in many coses, thus rescued have as good an appearance as the bi'St snble. 
faem a slate of barbarism to civilisation and Christianity, The Uloat Marita {Musit/a saxvmat) is found in 

and a great ^rtion of North America having by this stony, mountainous districts, is a visitor of fnnnyards, 

means been discovered. and very generally distributed through most Kuropcan 

The use of fur appears to have been introduced into countries. The under fur is a bluish while, with the top 
Europe by the northern invaders of the Roman empire: liairs of a dark brown ; the thro.it pure while. TImi 
. and as early as the sixth century sable was brought from French excel in dyeing this fur, hence its tiiimc of French 
the arctic regions to Rome, but the cost was far too great sable, by which it is usually known. It is also dyeil ia 
to allow of their use being general for ses'cral years after. England, and used for a v.nicty of purjMiscs to which furs 
In A.D. 1252 the tents of the Khan of Tartary were found are applied, on account of the excellent qualities of the 
lined with the skins of sable and ermine, by M.'irco Folo; skin. 

and in 1337 furs appear to have been rather generally 77 it I'ishtr Matiea is laiger, and the fur fuller and 
worn in Eiigl.ind, but chiefly by the wealthy. In the longer; the tail long, round, and full, gradually tnjicring 
acventcenth century, the Hudson's Ray Company having to a point, and quite black. Eleven thousand arc aiinunlty 
received a charter of incurjioration from Charles 11 . (1670), brought from North America to this country, 
the entire trade in furs w.i5 transacted by its members. 7 ke Miar (Muitda »•«<»«).—This animal very much 
thus rendering the purchase of furs to lie made at a resembles the sable in colour, but the hair i'< much 
cheaper rate. In 1682 was formed an opposition com- shorter and more glossy. The fur is very dutabic and 
juany, which led to disputes which damaged the general useful, and is extensively cxpmted to the Continent; nboul 
lur trade so m.-itcri.ally, that the two companies “the | 34$,000 skins being in some season.siinpnitcd by the Hud- 
lludson’s Hay Com|>any," and “the North-West son’s Day Company and North American merchants into 
Company”—in 1821 united under the original name, this country. 

having then to compete with several other traders of the The Ermine {MusMa ermiaea), »“• The sutimal from 

United St.aies, Russia, Norway, &c. ; but the gradual re* which the beautiful fur called crmin- is piiKiircd i* 

<luction in the price of furs has been mostly brought about almost exclusively a native of the cold legions of Europe 
by the supply from the Hudson's Bay Territories ; hence and Asia. It very much resembles in form our cummiHt 
laindon is the Lirgest fur-market in the woild, the com- wcasclor stoat.bui‘hccoloiirisof the piitest white,with llic 
pany having ibove 140 establishments. The stations exception of the tip of the tail, which is bkek. ‘1 be best 
s)f this comjiany extend from the coasts of Labrador to fur is obtained from old animals, and they are taken by 
she Pacific Ocean, and from the northern boundaries of snares or traps, sometimes Ixsing xliot with blunt arrows to 
Canada to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Htc Territory prevent ihe skin being stained, 'iliis animal dm mg 
has recently been transferred to the Clovcrntnent. winter becomes as white ns snow*, in summer dingy 

As most of our readers can appreciate the value <>{ fur brown, and is about sixteen inches long. Titc tails are 
.as a comfort, a health-preserver, and a luxury, it n>. v be laid on the white skin when made into articles of clothing, 
interesting to know that much above 5,000,000 skins of giving the peculiarly Ixrautiful effect of ermine. The 
animals, to be sold by furriers, are annually imfwrted into spot(t>d ermine, called minever, is made by fixing the 
(ircat Driuin : and a knowledge of the qualities and I black tips of the tails at intervals in the fur. In Ihe reign 
characters of these furs can but be useful, especially to of Edw.-ird III. ermine was only worn In- royalty, and the 
ladies, when purchasing warm cloaks and ifintcr wraps, practice of wearing ermine is still uillowed on state 
so that they may understand the value, durability, quality, occasions, although now very generally worn as the 
and superiority of the furs they select. prettiest of all furs, especially for young ladies. 

The animals which are thickly covered with fine hair, 7 'hf Fitch, or Polecat {Mustela p$itorius\ is found 
and whose skins are veiy beautiful and valuable as articles throughout Europe, and very generally in (Ireat Kritam. 
of clothing, n.xturally inhabit chiefly the northern and The top hair is black, the lower or ground fur being of 
arctic regions of our globe. deep yellow ; but it is not much admired at the preu'tit 

Of the weasel tribe the Sable {Mustela tihelliad) is time, excepting in America. It wears very well, but it 
ilBe most valuable, useful, rich, and beautiful skin brought j h.is rather a strong smell, which it docs not seem possible 
to our country. That brought from Russia is considered | to extrart. 

the best and finest. Above 25,000 skins arc annually col- 7 'he North American Skunk {Afebhilit Americana) Is 
lected in Russia, but a smalt number only is imported something like the {lolecat, and it.s skins arc imported by 
into England. The fur is brown, w*ith grey spots on the {the Hudson's Bay Company. The fur is soft and black, 
bead ; and the darker varieties arc the most highly valued, j with two white stripes running from the head to the tail, 
a single skin being frequently sold for jC% average j which is short and bushy. The skins arc not commonly 
value being £2 or £3. worn in ibis country, and the small numbers imported aic 

There are several kinds of table, but it is considered ' generally sent to the continent of Euru{>r. 
uncertain by naturalists whether they arc distinct species, The Kolinski {Mustela A'/^erKrt). - The fur of this 
or varieties produced by food and climate; the Russian animal is called the Tartar sable, and is of a Itrigbt 
'>ablc being easily distinguished, from the lenmh and ful- yellow colour. It is sometimes used for trimmings in its 
ness as well as the darker colour of the fur. Even to the natural colour, but is generally dyed brown to imitate 
wealthy the use of this beautiful fu;- is limited, on account ' sable, to which it then oair$ a great resemblance, as it i* 
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of a uniform colour. Of the tail arc made the pencils used 
by artists under the name of sable pencils. 

The Mus^uoiky or Musk Rat {Fiber Zibethicut), like 
the beaver, frequents swamp.s and rivers, and builds its 
h.ibitati(>n with mud ; it is found in great numbers in 
North America; an<l to this country arc brought annually 
above i,<xx>/xx> of its skins. 'I'hc fur greatly rcscmblci 
that of the bt.ivrr, and is used by hat manufacturers 
.ns well as by fnrm rs.for 
cheap muffs and tqipets, 

&e. The annoal be.irs a 
r.lrong'Mloiirot musk,but 
it is not the animal of 
Thibet from whence the 
perfume is derived. 

The A'«// /,/, or i 'oyfius 
{Myfl/iotitmiii - 

'I'he nutri.xalso trec|ueuts 
rivcis aiul oilu r waters, 
where it swim, and bur< 
rows ; but it is smaller 
than the beaver, vet con¬ 
siderably larger tli.m the 
musquash,alihuuglun Its 
general iip[>carartcc anil 
habits it resembles Imlh 

of these nnim.ils. Its skin w.is once largely used by 
h.itters, and is now dressed and dyed .as a substitute fur 

Sf.ll. 

The IRw! tier {Crketus vulf^aris ).—This fur is brought , 
in large quantities from Central Germany; it is short,; 
poor, and coarse, and ciiiefly usetl for cloak linings by the I 



dress, the coarse hairs being removed and dtc surface very 
' evenly cut, which mode of {veparation renders it almost 
equal to the skin of the costly South Sea otter, which it 
' excels in lightness, durability, and cheapness ; and it is 
probably olten sold for sealskin, as when well prepared 
‘ the skin of the beaver assumes a vtT>- beautiful appear¬ 
ance. The white wool from the under part of the beaver 
18 made into cldldrcn's hats, and formerly into ladies' 

iKuinets. 'Ihe skins yc 
imported by the Hudson's 
I’-ay Company, though the 
animal is considered to 
haxe been once an in¬ 
habitant of the llritisli 
Isles. • * 

The Otter iJ.utrii tml- 
t;wis%I.u.'re. CiinaTeusis). 
— This skin is not so 
Commonly used in Eng- 
' land as in Kussia .ind 
I China. 1 : comes chicily 
! from Americ.i, but from 
j thi.i coantr\ a supply is 
! also obt,lined, the fur of 
the animals tif !>oth coun- 
trici being \ ery .similar. 

That of the otter from the East Indies i, very .sliort. 

The Sea Otter {Enhydra r».Mf///7;.--'II;e far of Uiis 
animal is very thick, soft, and woollv. and ranch % .diicd 
by the Russians and Chinese'; but tfie anim.d ii scarce, 
and therefore this skin is not in common ii .e. 

The Seal (/V/wrf).--There arc many v..rlc:.es of this 



Cr«'rks. The colour of the Kick is a veBow-brown, the j anim.'il, but the seals of the 5 »outh Seas and of the nwrth- 
bi '.K black with a few light s|X)ts ; and no doubt this ' west coast of America .ire those generally used for furs, 
ski.i may be rcccwnised as made into cheap muffs and | The hair of the seal is vciy coarse, but it covers a beau- 
coljais ; tltc hair being short, glossy, and spotted with j tifully' fine silky fur, and, when properly prepared, is 
while- It is a pretty fur when made up in its brown and | made into s'cry expensive .irticlcs of ladies' dress—at the 
suack slriix's. to be worn .is .i c.ipe, or for carriage mgs. ! present time into muffs, pickets, and collars. It is seldom 
The Reru'ihky conics fiiim the 5 outh-ca.st<Tn territbrics ! now used in its natural state or colour, the roots of the 
of Asiatic Russia ; it is beautifuIU* marked like tortoisi'- \ hairs that arc deeply seated in the substance of the thick 
shell, but the fur is short, and chiefly used as cloak linings i pelt being cither cut out or extracted by a process of fer- 
by the Russians. | mentation, produced by allowing the skins to remain 

The Reaver {Castor AmerieaMud),-^ 1 \it skin of this : together, which c-iuses the hairs to fall out from the down 
.inimal has been in less demand by batters since silk hats ! or pch, leaving to the skin when dyed dark brown or 
h.ivc been worn; but the fur is still used for articles of I black the a{qK.iranc£ of rich velvet. 
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71/ Fox {ymipts fukmi'f. — ^Many varkMiet of fox-ricins {JL^s ^aeialis). —^ThU fur is madr Into cloak Unin(p«, 
Mxe brought to this 'country, but tte black fox and silver an^ wtwn dyed, tooka extremely rich, but it i$ not strong, 
fox, from the arctic ^ons, are the most valuable. The Tkt FiiMt The skir. of this timw 

cross and red foxes are cre:iture is made use 

:;sed in Russia for cltvtk tkf for variety' of 

linings, the blue and white purpv>sc<s drrasetl 

foxes in this and other and dyed imitation of 

countries for ladies' dress. expensive 

• Tit ll't'lvirifte {Gu/t> Wi|R\y ^mm made into 

/irrniM')iBonlyfoundinNor- cloth, and ilui skins are 

u'ay, Sweden, and North still used by li.ittcrs. The 

America. The of skins silver-grey 

the anim.il utbUits inurh admiri'd 

nasscs the fivin in amt Kussia, 

dark bro\vn*to black, and the rabbit's 

is chiefly used (>erm<my 

cloak linings. • beautitiil 

TVir — ' Is 

There of too to lib 

bear-skins used by furriers. . ;<'nn 
The skin of the bk'ick hear 

of North America il/rsut l\'li.<h ftnbM 

Ameiii<t»tui) in ^^PjSaMR gives the >kin most gene- 

this country for mihtary ,. rally usid Im- inmulion of 

purposes.rugs.andcarii.u'c j '^.y ermine, and is uscal for 

nammer-cloths, and on ilie ~ '''^ ' ^ clonk linings jackets, &e.. 

Continent for co.ichtnen’- < and, Ix ing extremely tiscfui 

capos and wr.ipjx-r'.. the | mid clic.ip, it is im|Mirted 

servants there being well *" H" ''’*'*'''^- 

protected with fur. In -. . .. .S^untfi {Siiurux 

Kussia it is used for shsige coverings. There the skin j I'w^oirw).—The skin of this little amini.l is brought 
of the young animal is greatly prized for trimmings, 'chiefly frtim Siberia and the nmth of Kunipe. Kussia 

coat linings, and for nuny other articles of costume. I supplies a very large numlx'r : and, ir.deeih uf all our 



Tit Grizzly Bear fi’rsus /oax) gives its skin for 
similar uses. 

71 / WkUt Polar Bear is not common, but the skin Is 
frcaucntly made into rugs, which are bordered with those 
c& tne black bear. 

The Broum or Isabella Bear-tkin was at one time very 
raluaUc, &nd much used as a fashionablo fur in this 
country; but it is now little worn. 

The Hare,—Yt\\ hats .are made of the wool or tinder 
for of the Eurojiean grey hare (Lepttj timieius), and the 
skin is now extensively uM?d for chest-protectors. 

The IVkiie Hare of Russia and lie Polar Regions 


furs, this seems to be the most commonly used, as il 
is very light, warm, and durable ; and otir imitation 
.lablcs are the lighter wjuirrcl-skins «lyed. 

The Siberian Squirrel varies in <ol»ur from a ijcail to 
a d.irk blue-grey. The under part* arc white, loriniiig 
excellent cloak linings and jackets. 

The Chiuriilta iChitukilla lan/rera).— ^>{ this fur 
(here .ire two varieties. One is brought fc’in Lima, 
the oilier from Kiienos Ayrc* and Arua. 'flic furs 
from Lima arc short, ,ind inferior to tlKi-.<‘ foun Ibienos 
Ayres; and from Arica wc have tlte darki '^( and bc«t 
coloured. The colour, to be good, dRaild Ir- silver-grey 
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shading to a dark grey, and black. The animal is in interments in vaults and catacombs, owing to tbe regola* 
appearance between a Mitirrel and a rabbit, having the tions, which require lead coffins to be used.* 

. agtlity of the former with the habits of the latter. Tiic Tm charges for a private brick mve, seven feet hi 
fur is so very soft and beautiful that it is only adapted length, in a first-class portion of the ground, are—at 
for ladies' wear, and it is greatly admired in France, Migbgate or Nunhead, ;£8 io$.6d.: Norwood, j£8 ios.6d.; 
Oermuny, and Russia, and at the present time very KensalGreen, Its. 6d.; Leyton or Stratford, ;£io los.; 
extensively used in England. Great Northern, ;£5 i8s.; Victoria Park, 15s. 6d.; 

The Racoon {Proiyon lotor). —^This animal produces and Bow, /8 is. 

.1 strong useful fur, which is chiefly made use of in For a Mcond-class gra^-e of the same kind the prten 
(iennanyand Kussia for lining ca.ats ; but it is imported are Highgate or Nunhead, 7s. 6d.; Norwood, 
first into this country in rather large (quantities. /6 8s. 6d.; Kensal Green, £8 los. (id.; Brompton, •. 

The Common Radger iAteUs vulgarn ).—The skin of Z5 7s. 6d .; Leyton or Stratfor^ 8s.; Abn^ Park, 
this aitiinal is not much used, on account of the wiry Zs ^ • Great Northern, ^4 > 5 ^-: Victoria Park, 
nature of the hair; but that of the North Anuo'ican Z 4 How, ZS ^ 9 ^. 

liadgcr has a soft, fine fur, which renders it serviceable For a third-class grave the charges areNorwocW, 
lor the same purposes as most of the large furs. ZS 7 ** • Kensal Green, Zs 7 s* 6d.; Leyton or 

The Cat {/•'elis domrstica),-~\n Holland the cat is Stratford, Zs S®*! Abney Park, Z 4 t 7 S- * Ureat 
fired for its fur. 'I'hc skin of the wild cat (Frlis catus). Northern, £2 4s. 6d.; Victoria I'ark, Z 4 is.; and Bow, 
round in Hungary, is brownish grey spotter! with black, Z4 >8s. 

.»nd is so cvlremcly durable and soft that it is used for For single interments the cost is considerably less, the 
cloak linings, and wrappers for open carriages, and price for an adult in first-class ground at Leyton or Strat- 
r.iilway rugs. ford being Z 3 3 ®* ! (ireat Northern, £t 15s. ; and 

The Canada Lynx [Felis Canadensit) and Lynx Cat at Bow, Zi IS®- For a child the costs areLeyton or 
(/•>/« m/a).—Of these aniimTls the fur is very beautifully Stratford, £z as.; Great Northern, Z" 3 »- 4d.; and Bow, 
■soft and long, of a greyish colour, and sometimers in the Zl Z* 5*" 

Norway lynx spotted with brown ; the belly white, silky. Adult single interments in third-class ground also vary 
and often sqioticd with black. It is dyed sometimes blacic, considerably. The prices at Highgate or Nunhead are 
Imt is not at the present time much used, although we Norwood, Zi m-: Kensal Green,Z2 as.; Brompton, 

Di'casion.ally sec very pretty mulTs m.adc from the best £'■ 16s.; Leyton or Stratford, Z* i®- : Abney Park, Z^; 
(end of this fur. Great Northern, iis.; Victoria Park, Z< 2s. 6d.; and Bow, 

The O'rede Muffin and TippeU now so much worn are Z* 'o®- ; while for a child the charges arc reduced to 
made ol the feathers of an aquatic bird inhabiting the Highgatcor Nunhead,Z* lo®-: Norwood,Z' Kensal 
northern rt'gions, and arc brought in large quantities Green, Z* *2®-; Brompton, Z* fi®-: Ley ton or Stratford, 
from the American fur rounlries, 15s.; Abney Park, £l tjs.; Great Northern, 7s. 4d.; 

•Sheep-skins .ire used by furriers for linings of cloaks, Victoria P<irk, <>s. fid., .ind us, fid. ; Bow, 13s. 
military purivises, mats, &r. In the unconsccratcd portion of the ground at the Great 

The Ashakhan (ioat-skin, from Russia, is also much Northern the charges arc less than in the consecrated 
used for muffs and trimmings, and is usually dyed black, portion, being, for private graves, in first-class ground, 

T he woo! of the voung animal is the finest. ZS 1 °®-: second-class ground. Z 4 2s. fid.; and in third- 

. class, Z2 os. fid. Single interments in first-class ground 

are, adult’s, Z‘ '2s. fid,; child’s, £i is. 8d.; sccond-cLiss, 
DKATH IN THK HOUSEHOLD. iBs. for adults, 12s. for children ; while an interment in 

,,, third-class ground is los. for .in adult .ind fis. 8d. for a 

child. 

As the incurring of only a nuKloratc expense in interments At all tbe cemeteries a certain time is appointed for 
is often an object to the survivors, especially where they general interments. The general time is three o'clock in 
,ive left in straitened circumstances, we will now give 1 the afternoon for the Highgate, Norwood, Kensal tirecn, 
infonnitiion almut the expense of burial in the various j and Brompton Cemeteries,but interments may take place 
metropolitan cemeter'cs. ' at other hours on payment of an extra fee of seven shillings 

Of course, interment in a brick vault is the most costly, and sixpence. Lawton and Stratford are open for burials 
and is only suited for those in comfortable circumstances. { from ten to four, and the fee for interring at other hours is 
,'I'hc price of such a sault at Highg.itc or Nunhead ; five shillings. Abney Park is open from two, the extra fee 
<'cmcteiies is Z 49 7 ®- M.; at NorwotKl, Z 4 i 7 ®- 6d.; \ for burial at other periods of the day being seven shillings 
Kens.il(.ireon,Z 49 7®-Hrumpton, Z40 7 ®-fid.; Leyton I and sixpence. The Great Northern Cemctcrj'’8 hours 
or Stratford, Z 4 ® ‘o*- ’» Abney Park, ZS* 7 ®- ; Great j for interment are from ten until four o’cloclq and the 
Northern, Z 35 * 7 ®- 6d.: Victoria Park, £40 13s. fid.; and , time appointed for the purpose at the Bow Cemetery is 
Bow, Z44 3 ®- N the vault, however, is only made large after one. 

enough to contain six coffins the charges are: Highgate Prospectuses of the metropolitan cemeteries may be 
or Nunhe.id, £y) 2s. fid. : Norwood. Z 33 2s?‘fid.; Kensal obtained by writirg for them to their respective offices^ 
Green, £y) as. (id. ; Brotntilon, Z*** (^- fi®l-; Leyton The office of the Highg.itc .ind Nunhead is situated aT** 
or Stratford, Z ®9 * .Abney Park, £40 73. ; Great | 29, New Bridge Street; Norwood, 70, King William 

Northern. £27 I4!i. fid. ; Victriria Park, Z 3 * ife- fid- '*! Street; Kensal Green, 95, Great Russell Street; Bronip- 
.md V.()w, Z34 < 9 ®- *' R>n, 12, Haym.irkct; Leyton and .Stratford, at the 

The Cost of burial in the public vault at Highgate or cemetery ; Abiiev Park, 23, Moorgate Street ; Great 
Nunhead, is Z8 8s.; at Norwood, £7 7s.; Kensal Green, Northom, 10, Vernon Place. Bloomsbury ; Victorui 
Z8 8s.; Brompton, £6 fis.; N'ictoria P.irk, £6 8s. (id.; Park and Bow, at the cemeteries. 

and at flow, £77%, | It is advisable also to communicate, as soon as possiUe, 

For interment in the cai.icombs the lowest charges are, with such of the relatives and friends of the deceased as 
for Highgate or Nunhcad.Zi? 10®-: Norwood,Z'Q >7®- fid-:: may be yrished to attend the funeral. This may be done 
Kensiu Green, Z'q $®-: Brompton, £12 i2s.; Ia;yton or cither by some friend calling on then^ or by letter. If 
StratfoixLZ'tS 15®.; Abney Park, Zt417s.; Great Northern, j the latter course is adopted, forms like the following. 
Zio iss.; and Bow. £14 14s. ; which only require tlw name, place, and date to be filled 

it must be remembered that additional expense attends ' in, are convenient Imy are to be had ready 
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(aiiited In a black-ktter tj-pe, on black-edged mourning | 

paper. j 

The fevour of your com|»ny \* ntytesied on —— next, the i 

— of-, to attend the funer.i! of :ne late-. The moumersi ; 

will «sieml>te at-late reudcnce. —. at-o'cl«x-li., i*» pro- ; 

ceed to-. ] 

Sometimes the duty of inviting the raoumcn devnivet 
upon the undertaker. In this case the following lorin is 
usually employed. The object of rrtiucsiing .an rarly , 
ihattrer is mr him to learn wh. t numlxir of mourning i 
coaches will be required j 

The favour of-comi«ry i» to aitrnd the funeral 

of the Lite -. on -— m-M, Ifw . The inournera will as- 

Scnibte 111-. and then prtKved K> ——. An early answer Ui 

undertaker, will oblige—. • 

In cases where the death lus occurred in a wealthy 
family, and where, consequently, no expense is spared on 
the funeral, mourning coaches arc sent to the houses of 
all who arc to attend the fiuieral, to convey them to the 
tcsidence of the dccc.tsed, where the mourners are to 
.issetnhlc. Under these circumst.inccs forms of this 
kind arc sent out:— 

Thi- fricin'is of tin- latr —. of -, ri^jui-st the Livoiir of 

— i'oMl|>ailv on - lievt. ihr . In unde with thein m juv- 

uig iheL.'i ii,liuie<>f re'.;* i to t!;e der*iMHl, ~ - , .Old hawhiih 

a iiKitiri'.iiig k,.h 1 ' will i-.ill for-at -— to eonv<"y —~» 

111 l-tte re.idenee,-. An early answer to - — . undertaker, 

will oblige - — 

It is also customary w ith s«me families to return thanks 
for the kind iiupiiries th.it in.ty h.ive Ix-en made during 
the illness of the dece.-t .( i 5 . This may be very con¬ 
veniently done byiiie.tt.s ol tl’.e following printed letter: — 

rotuffi i'>.in»i,'r f'»r 


V i:‘ J j.nrs. 

The iMriotis kinds of mourning stationery are sold by 
Jill retail stationers, and note-p.t|)er, cards, and cnvciopc.s 
can readily lx: obtained in all depths of Iwrdcr. The 
envelopes ate generally adhesive, with an emlmssed 
cameo device on tltc flap, but it is not unusual to impress 
a seal of black wax in addition. 

onus .W!) KND.S. 

IhiUh Method of StiltiH}' HdriHt;s.~ soon a* the 
herrings are out of the sc.i, the 1 >utrh barrcller kills them, 
riraws them, leaves tlie roe, or eggs, washes them in fresh 
water, and liquors them. Then he puts them into a tub 
of strong liniic, made with fresh water and. sea-s.dt, in 
which they remain twelve or fifteen hours. When taken 
out of the liiiuor, he lets them drain, then lays them in 
beds in the keg, or barrel, the bottom of which is coi vred 
with a layer of salt. When the keg is full, he puts on a 
layer of s:tlt, and str.ps down the barrel closely, in order 
to preserve the brine, and prevent their t.iking vent, 
jiithout v.'hich precaution the herrings could not be pre¬ 
served. -\s soon as they arc landed he proceeds to the- 
second salting, which is done as follow's: —lie knocks 
out the heads of the barrels, takes out the herrings, 
which are washed and cleaned in their own brine, after 
which they arc re-barrcllcd in new* casks, the heads laid 
outside, and the tails in the middle, pressing them down, 
so that the barrel holds nearly onc-third more than it did 
at flrst. Tlic f sherman Benkcls, in the fourteenth century, 
invented the art of s.-ilting and packing herrings ; and after 
introducing it into his own country, Flanders, he went into 
Finland and established it there, from whence it spread 
to all the Baltic Provinces. Bcnkels died in Flanders, but 
the benefits which he conferred upon mankind by his art 


have not been forgotten by crowned heads, as is too often 
the case. Charles V. once visited his tomb. Peter the 
Great gave a pension to one of his descendants. And in 
1856, Alexander IL, Emperor of Russia, went to the little 
town of Bergo, where he laid, with gre.at ceremony, the 
first stone of a monument to the tiwerman Bcnkels—a 
real benefactor to his race. 

WtstpheUia I'ickU .—To one gallon of soft water put 
two ounces of b.'iy-salt. two pounds of common salt, two 
ounces of saltpetre, and a handful of bay-leaves, chopped 
small: boil .and skim it, and pour it over the meat. 

i'itkU for Tongues.- Water and porter, each one quart; 
s.il(petre, four oij'nia's; I).ty-sa1t, two pounds; common salt, 
two pounds. Simmer together and skim, and pour it hot 
over the tongues, which have liccn rubbed four days with 
sugar, salt, and saltpetre, The tongues having lain in 
tlie pickle for eight (lavs, will be tit for use. 

Ifitmhurj^ /Vi'^/r.-'-Waler that has liecn Imilecl, one 
gallon; common salt, one pound; cn.arse sug-ar, one 
IMiund and a h.ilf; saU]X‘tre, two ounces; vineg.ir, h>iff 
a pint. Simmer the above, and pour it over the meat, 
w’hiih will be ready for smoking in three weeks. 

Mutton //fiwj.—The mutton for the purpose shuidd be 
very f.»t. Mix two ounces of raw sug.ir with one ounce 
of common s.iU ami half a tablcspnoiiful of salliietrc. 
Rub the mutton ham with this mixture, and place in a 
|i.ia ; beat it, .md turn it twice a <lay fur three .siiecessive 
d.iys, at each time throwing away the brine which emidcs 
from the meal; then wi|x: it. amUruh it ag,iin with the 
mixture .is before. On the inorruw lx*:it and turn and 
wipe It ns before, ami rc|K'at this for ten days, taking 
care on Ic.iving it after each x.iliing to h.ivc that side 
u]>petinost whidi was undermost belore. Let it then be 
smoked ten days. 

To rtsioff I'iuUhi; /•‘/iiwcrr.—Should tlie flowers Ixs 
mm h withered, and beyond the eftl. .ley of cold water 
rc.iilily to rcstoie, plunge their stalks .ilxuil an inch deep 
into scalding water, and by the time t: > water Ijccomes 
cold the flowers w)'( >jc restored and f'.sli. t"ut off the 
ends of the stiH, which have Ix'cu softened by the 
sc.iKliiig watci, .11,1.1 resloic the flowers to the vases in 
cilil water. 

io render I.odies' Dresses Imombustihle, - ■ ll.ilf the 
weight of whiliTdiig mixed with the starch will render lacc, 
net, inu'din, gatire, or any other light slulT, perfectly unin- 
tlainmahle. As white dresses are imicli woin at i-vening 
parlici, where fires arc* often kept in tin* grates, and 
numerous ladies have been burnt to death by means of 
their dresses catching light whilst dancing, it is liotK'd 
this useful receipt will not lx: forgolieii by any lady in the 
habit of attending b.iUs and parties. This receipt is 
eqii.iliy applicable to the l.tce flounces ami other irimniings 
with which silk dresses aie usually adorned. 

Other AVerr/ri.--Dissolve hall an ounce of alum or 
S.1I ammoniac in water, and mix it with the water in 
which a dress is to lx: rinsed. By tliis means the dress 
will lx* rendered incombustible, or at any rate so slightly 
inflammable that it w-ould not take light readily ; but 
should it happen to do so it would be consumed without 
flame. Any iir.<'ii or cotton fabric prepared with a solu¬ 
tion of ^.-il ainmr.ni.ic or phosphate of ammonia may be 
broi^ht in contact with ignited Ixxiie.H without danger. 
Stuns so prepared will carbonise, but not inflame. Auim 
or sea-salt in solution may lx.* employed for the utmc 
p:i^.se. 

To distinguish Cotton in IfVW.—The piiiion of the 
material may be Ixiiled for a short lime in a Katuiati-d 
sol-utton of c.iU 5 tic soda, when all the wrxil that may lie 
prcsciit will dissolve, while the cotton is hardly injured. 
If the numixrr of threads in the portion of tissue employed 
m the cxpi'rinirnt has been previously counted, it Hi e- 
t!:i!s Ixr nsccrtamed what propotrtioa the threads of wool 
' < ,.r to those ot cotton. 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


HTTKC A wn npir vppPTVfi Focecd to give directions f<w keeping bees, and offer 

BEKS AND BEE-KEEPING.—- 1 . , ^^e best way of managing Owm. 

The subject of bcc-kccping w.is thought worthy the study I F»rm of ike Hive.—h home for tte bees must he first 
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provided, and a good and cheap, one may be made !»' 
taking a large straw hive .sec illustration on next page}, 
and cutting it across .at about one-third of its length from 
the upper end. Into this end must be fitted a round jneee 
of wood, about an inch in thickness, having in its centre a 
hole about an inch and a half in diameter, fitted with a 
Cf>rk or bung, .Another hive of ordinary sire must be pladkl 
O', .-r tlie cut one. This is called r.ipping. When the Ijccs 

appear about to swann, 
the cork must be removed, 
and the cap placed over 
the iKwrd., This acts»eis 
a bc-ll-gl.i>,s. and t!;c htmey 
coJlccjcd i.n it will l>e as 
gix-d ih.nt taken from 
the most costly set of 
Infixes. Coat of K'jman 
.eijii-m. laid over the cx- 
tiiior ..nrfaee of th-.- hive, 
w ill render it strong, and 
protect ihc bees from he.it 
and cold. Seventy-two 
poiintU of line pure honey 
weie taken in one season 
fu rn a hive of this con- 

strui til 111. 

(jlass hives arc objec¬ 
tionable. as bees like to 
Mork III the d.irk free from 
observation. Their na¬ 
tural abode is in a hollow 
beneath a bank or fool of 
a tree, <*r some seeludttl 
daik -ituation : therefore. 
It I. advisiliic to allow 
ll.iiu lo live as elosc to 
h.iture .15 posable, and 
the '•trafv hive certainly 
■ipproaiiu 1 nt.iivr to their 
t.i^ti- than ..ny luh. r. 

1 he old sir.iw hive has 
iu t :i. if late > v.ii - ii-pLiccd 
b’ tit.o.y Miyiiiiitil and 
iie.ni.iiK contn- 
.lOiv-. \\ h.it foiiUI lie 
creel .ind niiprofit- 
•iliie tli.iii the pr.utice of 
kiliaig tiiobees iii-iiderlo 
obtain [lossess.nn of their 
honey, atiil thu-> dv.stroy- 
ing. in mere wanionness 
and Ignorance, the lives 
vi multitudes of creatures, 
who, if perinitted to live, 
would nave been ready 

(Hass hives arc Used bybidies, i to work again in the foUosving spring.^ Hesitics, by tjte 

old process the brimstone which was used in autumn fW 
suffocating the poor insects, destroyed the flavour of the 
honey, and filled it with the dead bodies of its industrious, 
clever little producers. 

Therefore, the best and most convenient form of hive 
is that w'hich allows of the honey being taken when 
desired, without injuring the bees : <if obtaining it in its 


and attention of many Ic.arned men among the ancients 
—(irceks a'> well as Romans. Pliny tells us that Aristo- 
mairhus made them his study for more than fifty years. 

I’hiliscus spent much of his time in the same niaiincr; 

Ariskitlc wrote on the subject; and Virgil refers to this 
insect in some of his verses. 

The order to which this insect belongs is that of 
Ilymenoptcra; aiid the- family that of ilic (.from 

Opix, the Latin for bee). 

This order incUules .ill 
insects posse.ssing four 
iilcinbranous, gaii/v-like 
wings, of Hiieiiu.il si/i-s. 

'I he species to be tre.iii'd 
of IS known as the Apis 
Htel/ipca, or honey-niaking 
b( c, of Linn.fus, of which 
theie arc two species to 
lie found in Eiiiojic- tin- 
differenre consisting in fkm.uk, ok oukbn, 
the deeper colour of ring., 
that encircle the body of 
those inhabiting thi'soiilli; 
and three elasses, com¬ 
posed of the queen hee, 
the drones, and the 
workers, inhabit the hive ; 
but on the queen most 
wonderfully rests the sole 
government of the com- 
inimity. 

The management of 
these inleresliiig insects 
may be made, by those 
persons who Ii.ive llm 
good fortune to live in llie 
country, a very nice he use- 
hold oeeupalioti, :vr..l to 
many a '.ouree e.f pe. 
etini.irv profit; tlu-r.foie, 
no person who !. .s a 
g.ardeti shinild be walioui 
bees. In ni.tking this 
assertion it must be bin no 
in mind that the <iu.iii lily 
of hone) in.itle by bee. 
depends on the kind of 
hive used lor them to 
work in. Straw hiies 
are rccomnicndcil at the 
South Kensuigtim Mu¬ 
seum ; also by Mes.srs. 

Neighliour, of Hulborn ; 
as well Hi by the most 
cx|H'riem;eil writers on 
the m.oMgetnc'it of bees. 

or thos»' who simply keep liees for amusement or scientific ] 
experiments. These hives arc made of stout glass, and 
admit of only one bell-glass for deprivation, and are 
therefore less profitable than others. 

The first outlay for bee-keeping is not great; while the 
rctum.s of each honey h.irvcst arc often very considerable, 
and elc.tr gain, and when conducted on a proper principle 

will form no mean item in the domestic economy of the j purc.st form ; and of affording means for increasing the 
extensive agriculturist; while to others it may be made accommodation of the bees wh-.n necessary, to prevent 
a little income, mucc from- a single hive j^io or ,£15 a; them Itaving the hive, or swarming, as it is called, from 
year may be easily g.iincd. i want of accommodation. 

We will not enter into the history of honey or honey -1 Hives to meet all these necessities are now constructed 
bees, W'hich have both been well known from the earliestin great varieties of form and nuvtcnal, some of which caa 
timesi but leaving their description to the naturalist we ’ be rafely managed bv a child; ..nd although it must ever 
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be borne in mind that a hive of very simple coiutruction 
is quite as serviceable as another far more elaborately 
contrived, still it must be admitted that an increased atten*. 
tion to the coinfon and happiness of the little industrious ' 
insects is only a duty on the part of those who keep 
them; and the improved straw hive, previously describe^ . 
is decidedly the prettiest and most picturesque, and is 
very inexpensive and simple ; but the choice of a hive 
nyist Ik left to those who intend to keep bees. 

Position of the Hivf .—The m^per situation of a hive is 
of the greatest importance. The earlv morning sun is . 
not beneficial to bees, for it induces them to go out too 
early, and the cold spring mornings are likely to cause the 
deaUi of many; besides, the ejrly light induces them to j 
cofhmcncc thuir work loo soon, and they would be tirctl, 
before the day’s toil was over; in a general w,iy, b^s do ■ 
more work between eight and twelve o’clock than any' 
other time. Whatever lie the position chosen for the hive, 
the sun niust shine upon it at one time in the day for a 
short period, ami a south-east asiiect is recominciuicd as , 
the best. 

The hives should be pS.iccd on a stand at some little 
distance from the ground, locr 
a dr)’, sandy sod. care being 
taken to make it slone front¬ 
ways to throw oft’ the r.on; 
tlic spot chosen must not be 
near the droppings from 
houses, sheds, hedges, or tiees, 
but sheltered by a s^:l)l on the 
c.vst; and it is well to j.I.ice 
the stand in a son of sm.iil, 
well-made. o|)cn shed, with a 
few shrubs pl.imod about it; 
high trees are to Ix’ a> oided, 
as the bees, in returning 
heavily-laden t<> the liive, are 
.apt to Ik' killed by lieing 
blown among the branches, 
or arc likely to^be knocked 4' 
down to the ground. ' 

If trees arc near the hive 
they should be low, and at - 
the sides of the hive, leaving 
the entranre free: and low 
trees would lie found con- * 
venient in the event of the •. xaw 

bees leaving the hive, as, if 

they settle on low trees, they arc the more easily 
caught. 

Dancer from Animals and Insects .—Bees must be 
carefiiUy guarded from many dangers, to which they arc 
subject from Uic invasions of insects and small animals. 


hiv«: but if the sunds are placed oil a single foot, or 
the feet so placed under the foot-board as to leave a 
projecting ledge, caterpillars and some other vermin will 
be prevented reaching the hive. Moths are very truuble- 
Iflme and destructive also, and the evening is the time 
W the greatest danger from their visits; therefore the 
entrance should be partially shut at the close of day. /. 
trap for catching moths may be made of a bottle or 
other vessel, with a long narrow neck, increasing gradu- 
adly to a wi^ mouth. If the bottle is placed under the 
hive with a light in Uie neck, it will destroy numliers, as 
moths, it is well known, arc attracted hy light. But the 
stock of bees, if sufticientlv strong, will prove the greatest 
protection, as they arc willing am able to destroy these 
uttruden; therefore attention to the condition of the hive, 
as before recommended, prevents many of the evils to 
be guaided against or rectified. If the hive attacked by 
raoSu be we^ it must be united to the IxKs in another 
hive; and periodical fumigation, or cutting away such 


combs a.s contain li^bs, must also in some cases be 
resorted to, but care is the best prevMitivc. 

As the cold weather approaches, and the bees become 
sluggish, the field-mouse becomes an enemy to the hive, 
whi^ he has not dared to attack before. Commmicing 
. with the lower combs he ascends to the top of the hive, 
clearing away all the honey, and, pcrltaps, even leads other 
bees to come in and help him in his plunder, attracted 
' by (he smell of the honey he has scattered and wasted 
t'!. the board ; and the surviving bees will then in dis- 
. gust leave the hive. By liaving the straw hives coated 
with Roman cement, the’ mice will be prevented nestling 
in the straw-worl^ and thence speedily making their 
j way into the interior j and by iwrrowing the entrance 
. they may be kept out; abo by resting the hive on the 
' suiid in the manner described as a preservative from 
' caterpillars. .Snails and slugs enter the hive only acci* 
detii.uly, they do not care for honey; but they occasion 
great confusion and .aiarin in the hive, although they’ 

, are soon stung to death, and covered by the intelligent 
iiimatrs with “propolis” ta glutinous substance which ihq,, 
bees use for filling up chinks or fixing substaiu.es), to 

nivvent the ill cft'ecis of putre- 
Metion. Toads aiul frogs will 
kill lieos, but they seldom have 
an oppori unity ; and fowls will 
not only kill and rat bees, but 
annoy .iiul disturb the hive; 
thei<’foi(', a« a garden is pretty 
ceri.iin to be stvurc from the 
visits of the |XuiUry, it will be 
a safe place for bees. In 
countries where luards alxiund 
the Ix'cs are destroyed by 
them, but in England thcic 
is little foai of mischief from 
their visits. Wood-lice may 
Ix’ pruduceii In’ the stand 
being made of old wood, and 
the liivc may be anmiyed by 
ihem through standing too 
near an old hedge; be careful, 
therefore, to have the stand 
' made of new wood, and strew 
-fV’" soot on the giounu as a pro- 

.teaioii against the attacks of 

V itivas. otlier insecix Ants’ nests 

should be carefully destroyed, 
and glass rests for the feet of the stand of the hive are 
gcKid preventives to tlie intrusions of the bees' enemies 
generally. 

If bees are found to Ire infested with a small red insect, 
which somctiiiics .'idhercs to and feeds upon their boilies, 

.. ...a. I a.A .....Ill 1..?1 sL... I..... 


injuring the Ixcs. I'hc webs of .spiders sliould be caieiully 
cleared away whenever they appear near the hives. Wasps 
and hornets arc very obnoxious to bees, and their nests 
must always lie dug up and destroyed. The perforated 
zinc door excludes wasps, Ixit it must not iw kept chised. 
Sparrows, swallows, and a iittic bird called the lunise-larlb 
are enemies to hives; from these the bees must be guarded 
m the best way that they can be without killing the birds, 
I so useful in other ways. Bees, it has b(%n already shown, 
i prove themselves dangerous to one another, by Mrong 
I hives attacking weak ones, therefore union is the remedy; 
! avoid also placing hives too near each other, and a weak 
; stock near a stro^ one. With proper care and atteniion 
' all these little dif&ukies may be easily surmounted ; but 
: by neglecting proper prccautiant, and allowing the enemy 
’ to be unmoTcsteo. the amount of mischief that will lie 
i rapidly eftcctcd will i>e as great as it will be surprising i 
' but it is a well-known (act lliat there is iittic success with* 
^ out patience^ trouble, and perseverance. 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. -XLVI. 

PARAt.YhlS. 

The word paralytU is derived from the Greek word 
•apaJiiKfit, a loosening aside. Palsy is the English of it, 
and signifies a loss or ditninulion of nervous power affect* 
ing one side, or part of one side, or both sides. The 5ul> 
iect admits not only of (wpular explanation, but of some 
Hints of a preventive kind, which, if taken, may prolong 
many lives, and guard against iiarulysis. 

Symptom\. livery ease of loss of power in a limb or 
other part is not, strictly speaking, a case of paralysis. 
Muscles, after being the scat of severe pain or aching, arc 
often weak and powcrl. ss, as in some kinds of rheumatic 
pains ; but the pain lacing removed, the muscles gradually 
recover themselves, and act again as locfore. True 
paralysis, or loss of the power of motion in a piu-t or on 
one side, often occurs without any pain having been felt, 
riie best way of helping a non-medical reader to under¬ 
stand {inralysis is to dcscriln; a typical ease, and the 
different kinds of paralysis in the light of that. .Some 
lorms of paralysis are strictly local ; some arc in their 
nature more serious and more extensive than others; 
some arc essentially temporary; others arc cither vi-ry 
slow of improvement or practically incurable. 

To take, then, a typical case of paralysis; A man funis 
one day that ho cannot move his right leg so freely as 
usual; he drags it, instead of lifting it up like the other. 
Me cannot u.sc his hand in the usual way to write or cut 
his meat. He cannot r.aisc it to his mouth as usual, 
i’erhaps his speech is a little thick, or his memory of 
words is imperfect, nr he may not be able to speak at all 
Mis face may be a little drawn to one side—the side oppo¬ 
site to th.'it paralysed, because the muscles of the healthy 
side of the face, not Iwing counteracte<l by the muscles on 
the other side, draw the face over. The tongue is pushed 
by the muscles of the healthy side towards the paralysed 
side. Hut neither the face nor thi tongue may be affected. 
.Such ;irc the cssi'iitial symptoms of a palsy. They may 
come on without any premonitory symptoms, or they may 
have some previous symptoms such as hc.-idachc, giddi¬ 
ness, or undcfinablc pains, or “pins and needles” feeling, 
»)r numbness in the side which Ix'cotncs paralysed. The 
pidsy may be unaccompanied with other symptoms, or it 
may be accompanied by confusion of ideas, or by a gic.it 
tlepression and tonricncy to cry. The consciousness is 
not lost in simple p.iralysis. When loss of consciousness 
supervenes on ptfralysis, the ease becomes one of apoplexy. 
If the paralysis is very slight it may soon get well; and 
even in severe cases there may still lie great improvcmcni. 
The rccotcry of power is generally greater and quicker in 
the leg than in the arm. When the arm recovers power 
quickly, it is a very favouiiabic sign. 

Themy of Paralysis.- Paralysis depends on the inter¬ 
ruption of the current of nerve force proceeding from the 
lirain or the spinal cord to all p.irts of the ^idy. 1'hc 
nerves of the body proceed for the most part from the 
brain and the spin^ cord. The best way of \pidcr8tanding 
the occurrence of a sudden loss of power or feeling in the 
side is to take the cit'ctric tcicm'aph for an illustration. 
It is no matter how perfect the electric instrument m.ay be 
at head-<^u<mer$, if some evil-disposed person cuts or snaps 
the wire in its course there will be no communication of 
the 'nessage beyond the point at which the wire is cut or 
snapped. This is very much like what happens in 
paralysis. The wires which connect the brain and the 
spinal cord with the limbs and .skin and muscles are cut or 
scveri^. The nervous .sj sicm is made up of great ctnlres^ 
in which nervous force is generated, and fibres, which 
go from these centres to the circumference to transmit the 
nerve-force. The centres arc made up of nervous cells 
connected with or running into the ftbres which collect 


the body. But, it will be asked, bow c<»»e the nerve- 
fibres, or the wires, so to speak, to be cut or severed ? for 
palsy happens generally without ,any vicdcnce, and is 
therefore, to non-mcdicai persons, the more mysterious 
and appalling. 

The mischief happens, very generally, at the centre, 
inside the head or spinal column, where external violence 
is least likely to be felt. Nerve-fibres arc broken gene¬ 
rally in one of two ways. First, by a gradual more er 
less insidious process of bad nutrition in the nervous 
substance, leading to a gradual softening it, until fibre 
after fibre breaks, and a steadily increasing intemiption to 
the transmission of nerve-power happens Secondly, and 
more rudely and suddcnlr, by the rupture of a blood¬ 
vessel, letting out a little blood suddenly irfio the nervous 
substance, and so tearing it up and breaking nerve-fibres. 
Generally, indeed, even in the first gradual and insidious 
form, there is some fault of the blood-vessels, which 
impairs their elasticity and tlicir permeability, and which 
renders them apt to bre.ak and give way. Here, then, is the 
explanation of paralysis—breaking of ncrvc-filires, so that 
the will is not transmitted from Ihc br.iin, nor the sensa¬ 
tion from the skin and muscles. In other words, the wires 
of the great htim.in telegiaph arc cut. If the softening is 
slight, not much harm may be done. If the blood-vessel 
that gives w-ay and lets out blood is a tiny one, the clot 
will not do much damage, and will soon lie absorbed. In 
cither ease a cure, or almost a ciiic, may result. On the 
other hand, if the softening of the nervous substance is 
advanced, or if the blood-vessels arc very faulty, the pros¬ 
pect is not so good. 

G»«jcj.--\Vhat arc the things which favour the occur¬ 
rence of paralysis, which spoil the ncr\ c-fibres,or the blooti- 
vcsscls^ In some eases this is a sort of constitutional 
disease, which comes on without much apparent cause 
Hut there are some things which favour it, which it is our 
pnncipal duty to explain. Sucli are care and anxiety, and 
an exhausting use of the mind, or the brain, which is the 
mind's instrument. Let pettpic not lie over-anxious, nor 
over-work their minds, nor .apply themselves too mono- 
tonouslv to one occu{)ation; for this w ill induce exhaustion 
of the brain, and paralysis. I'hen, intemperance of all 
kinds is very injurious to the nervous system and its bkKxl- 
vessels. Spirit-drinking or beer-drinking in excess arc 
perhaps the worst kinds of intemperance. These are two 
things which lead towards paralysis. There are other things 
which, in a person at all predisposed to p:*ralysi 5 . arc apt 
to bring it on. Among these .ire extremes of temperature. 
The winter is wry trying to jK-oplc with any tendency ti> 
paralysis, and the colder it is, the more trying. A very 


hot sun, ton, has a similar effect. The cold drives the 
blood of the body inwards, and loads the blood-vessels. 
The great heat applied to the head expands the blood¬ 
vessels till they break. 

Treatment. —When paralysis happens, a doctor should, 
of course, he sent for. Ponding his arrival, the patient’s 
head and shoulders should be raised, his cravat, or any 
other tight clothing, removed. If he is cold, the feet 
should put into hot water and mustard, and a mustang 
plaister should be applied to the neck. Persons who have- 
had a paral)tic attack, or who are liable to one, wdU 
greatly add to their chances of life and recovery by simple 
sober living, by not being too anxious, by avoiding great 
extremes of temperature, or very cold bedrooms, and verj- 
cold b-lths in the morning, which some persons of delicate 
constitution mistakenly suppose to tie omducivc to ners'ous 
vigour: but which, in fact—however sutuble to persons 
of very robust constitution—are, like other stray ronedies, 
nnsuitabld to less hardy individuals. There are many dis¬ 
tinguished men living who have been and arc paralysed, 
but who since their paralysis have done great work. W'c 
shall have, in another article, a short account to give of 
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.UPHOLSTERY WORK. 

PKACTICAL DIRBCTIOHS AKD USSrVL HINm 

It is much easier tomuke bed and window curtains and 
chair covers than to make a dress ; and to anjr one desirous 
of executing such work, not having prenouuy tried to do 
so, the following hints will be founa useful:— 

Ta make Bed Curtains and .Although bed 

hangings are not now so generally used as formerly, 
^here are still many persons who like to have them ; 
perhaps in a draughty room they may even be found neces¬ 
sary. To make them in the ordinary way, of stout chintz 
with a glaze lining, shall l>e the subject of the first article of 
our directions. We will suppose our besdstead to be one 
of that ma|(e called Arabi.-ni, and full sized—four feet 
eight inches wide—and with a high canopy. I'wenty 

E rdsof chintz and twenty-eight of coloured glazed lining, 
th twcntj^fivc inches wide, will lie newed for ilic 
purpose. This measurement allows of curtains three 
v-urds long, a foot ralance of twelve breadths, and a 
head v.alancc four and a h.tlf yards long before pleating. 
Every one intending to furnish a bed must ine.nsurc its 
size, and, if smaller, deduct for the chintz needed ac¬ 
cordingly. The three yards long curtains will touch 
the ground. Curtains two yards .and a half long arc 
sufficient to keep otf draughts, although less handsome 
in appearance, and will take a \.trd and a li.ilf less 
chintz, and also effect the same saving in the lining. 
In iron bcdstc:u!s, the hcad-r.ails for curtains arc seldom 
so lofty as in the Arabian hc.‘dstcad. 

Commence with making your curtains. Cut off three 
lengths of tlircc yards each. Fold one of these c.ircfiilly, 
and split it in half through the centre with the scissors. 
This afTonh half a brc.adtii for each curtain, to be run to 
the w'liote bre.adth. Each curtain is to have a breadth 
and a half, 'r.ake care to make the dowers go upw’ards, 
and both pieces to match. 'I'lic join in the curtain is 
to tend tow.irds the back of the bedstead. Cut three 
lengths of the lining, each three yards lung. .Split down 
one. Ix't the joins of the lining correspond with those of 
the chintz. Lay the chintz curtain across a table, width 
across, and lay the lining on it. Pin both together. 
T.ike two needles with long threads, and tack down each 
side. 'I'hcn roll up the chintz at the up{M;r cn<l, dr.\w the 
rest of it along the table, tack in the same way, and 
continue till finished. Tack across the ends .M-. i. If 
the chintz is wider than the lining, leave the same n <rgin 
each side, which can afterwards be turned down before 
binding. Then nc.atly run the binding all round, and sew 
on SIX hooks to the top of each curtain. The hooks 
cost twopence halfpenny per dozen. The large brass 
round rings for the sides of Arabian bedsteads arc one 
shilling and cightfiencc per dozen. Common curtain 
rings van* according to size; for simple iron rods, two¬ 
pence halfpenny a dozen is an average price. 

Nothing ts handsomer fur an Arabian bedstead than a 
deep fringe round the canopy, which will cost about 
two shillings per y.ird, and for the size wc named rettuire 
three yards. It is cheaper to make a six-inch wide 
'valance of chintz, and edge with a narrow fringe, three 
inches wide, worth fivcpcncc per yard. To save the 
expense of this, however, a chintz valance, with a broad 
border of the lining, looks very well. Take a piece of 
Chintz, two yards long ; split it in half. Again split the 
half. 'Fhese two quarters, joined, mcsisurc four yards. 
Add another half yard. Take two and a quarter yards 
of lining; split in half. Join the length. Run the 
ed« of the lining to the edge of the chintz lengthwise, 
and the glazed faces together. Tom over. Make the 
other two edges meet This gives a deep border of lining 
to the chintz. Afterwards box-pleat it to a piece of 
the binding three yards long, taking care to hide the joins 
in the folds. 


The foot valance, when the head valance is thus 
made, should also have a deep piece of the lining turned 
over in the same way. The quantity of lining named 
(twenty-eight yards) allows dt this. To make the foot 
valance, measure oiT tweive pieces of chin(i of five- 
eighths of a yard each, and twelve of lining of three- 
quarters of a yard each—that is, six-eighths. Join all the 
brc.Mlths the short way. Of course, you will first measure 
your bedstead, and see if this valance will be deep enough, 
allowing for a deep hem, and allowing, for the fulness, halt 
as mucm again of the material as Ute actual measure 
straight round the bed allows. 

Hut if the head valance is edged with fringe, then the 
foot valance should not have the lining turned over, but 
be edged with binding. 

Pretty cotton binding costs (ourpence halfpenny the 
dozen. When the curtains onlv are Ixuiiui, two dozen 
will suffice. For the foot valance also, three and a 
h.-ilf or four diizcu. Ur you can use silk binding at three* 
hal^'ncc per y;ml. 

If a handsome fringe is used in plare of a head valanc^' 
and a handsome furniture is desired, every part shoultl 
be edged with cord, worth threepence to sixpence per 
yard—aliout two dozen and a half yards. Tlie curtains 
also m.'iy be two breadths wide, and pleatctl to the 
hooks at the top. Hut that is really superliuous. When 
cord is used, tfie curtains should be tacked together on 
the table, the face of the lining to the face of the chintz. 
Run together, very' finely at each side and the bottom, 
and then turn as you turn a sash. The (op is turned 
in and sewn together, and the sides and liottoin edged 
with cord. The foot valance is treated the same way. 

Having finished the curtain and valances, run together 
two breadths of lining with a half breadth Iwtween them, 
each two and a half yards long, A smaller bedstriid 
may l>c fitted with two breadths only. Hind the top and 
bottom. This is to lx: nailed at the back of the bed- 
ste.'id, from the top of the canopy to the hotlom of the 
head-board. Spht two .and a half yards of chintz in 
four, lengthways. Turn in the edges of c.'ich piece, and 
make a Txix-prcat the entire length. I'ut a Iiand down 
over each scam of the head-lining, just taeked fin, aiul 
two other bands m tlic centre of the whole breadths of 
the s.imc. 

IViiiJiiw Curtains far /Jedraatns. -HedrttQm window 
curtains arc ni.ndc just the s.iinc ns the lied curtains, 
and arc usually three yards lung. Two yards and a hall 
ill length serve to keep out all draughts from windows, 
but look less handsome. A rich fringe valance hxiks 
Ix'st for bedroom curtains; but a chintz valance, either 
bound, or witli a lining edge, is cheaper. 

Cretonne Chints and White —Cretonne chintz 

is now much used for bed and window curtains. Ii is 
not generally bound, and is, therefore, made tike dimity. 
A breadth is enough for each curtain, and is bound with 
wa.shing binding. The valance for the beijstead or 
window is of the same, edged with a little washing fringe 
or tatted lace, and bed-foot valances with binding. 

Valances,—A\\ valances arc Iwx-pleated, except fringe 
ones, and set on a tu|x: or plain piece of binding, which 
is afterwards tied or tacked on the bedstead. It is a 
good plan to tack foot valances to the palliasse or undci 
mattress. 

Chair and Soja Covers.—CvX the shape of the chah* 
cushion in soft paper. This serves as a pattern for the 
chintz. The best way is not to pleat the chintz to the 
$h.iipe of the chair, but allow a good deal to turn in 
under; make a moderately broad hem; run in u ta|ie, 
and draw it up to the required size. Sd'a-covers must 
be shaped by paper patterns, and ought to be t.iped at all 
the seams. They arc much more difficult to make than 
chair-covers, and no Bpecial description of them can be 
given in print. 


CROCHET. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.—XIV. 

THE METAI-S.-~COPP£R. 

'When the surface of this metal is newl^r filed, 00 as to 
expose a fresh surface, it presents a reddish appearance 
and bright metallic lustre. When this bright surface is 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it soon tarnishes, 
owing to the readiness with which it absorbs oxvgen from 
the air, and its surfice bccuming coated with oxide. When 
acted on by the air for a stili longer period, especially 
if at the same (itne tiie metal is exposed to the inducnce 
of moisture, it > surface assumes a greenish appearance, 
and becomes covered with the cartonatc. This change 
is due* to tlie carbonic acid in the air uniting with the 
oxide previously formed on tiic copper. It is owing to 
the readiness vvitli which this metal combines witii 
oxygen and carbonic acid, that copper vessels require 
such continual attention to keep them in a statu of 
brightness. 

The carbonate and oxide of copjicr thus produced arc 
soluble in various a< ids. This fact is taken advantage of 
when copper articles arc cleaned with vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) and water. The acid in this case dissolving away 
all the tarnished portion of the metal, forms what is 
known as the sulpii.itc of copper. It is, however, found 
by expel ience tliat articles cleaned in this manner tarnish 
much more rapidly than when polished without the acid. 
Copper is a very good conductor of heat, being much 
superior is this respect to iron ; and it is for this reason 
that water boils, and food is cooked, faster in copper 
vessels than in in n ones. At one time copper pans were 
very much employed in kitchens for culinar)' purposes j 
but as tile metal w.ts found to be .so easily corremed, both 
by acids and fatty matters, the plan was adopted of cover¬ 
ing the inside of such vessels with a thm coating of 
metallic tin. So long as this layer of tin continued 
perfect, so as to have no portion of the inside of the 
vessel exposed to the action of its contents, such utensils 
could be employcti with safety; but the tin, being so soft 
in its nature, quickly wore away, owing to the friction 
employed in cleaning out the vessels, and the uncovered 
portions of copiier began to be acted on by the food, and 
to render it poisonous. While the vessel continued in that 
condition it was unsafe to use it for any culinary purpose. 
Even milk, if slightly sour, was capable, from the acid 
it contained, of dissolving a quantity of this metal 

When copper is exposed to the action of the acetic 
acid contained in vinegar, it dissolves, giving the liquid 
a bright green appe.-i ranee, from the presence of the 
acetate of copiier. At one time it was customary to put 
cop|>cr pimcc into jars of pickles, for the purpose of 
giving tneir contents a bright green appearance ; but, 
although the vcgct.ibles thus ucquinm an attractive 
appearance, they were rendered poisonous to all who 
partook of them. _ 


tain two hundredweight of wheat<flour witt hold three of 
pouto-dour, so that should the flour be advitetated with 
any amount of potato-flour It may be detected by mean* 
of its weight. , 

Should pea or bean meal be mixed with the floor, it 
may be detected, if in any considerable quantity, by pew- 
ing boiling water upon a cupful of the flour, or by toastii^ 
a piece of bread made of it, the odour of the pea or bean 
being sure to rise while the meal or bread is hot. 

Adulteration W means of the flour of infarior grains ity; 
more difficult of detection, but may be ascertmned by 
pouring upon a spoonful of flour a little pure spirits of 
hartshorn. If the flour be wholly of whe.it, the hartshorn 
will render it of a yellow colour, but if it be adulterated 
with other com, the hartshoKi will turn it to a pale brown, 
and if it be adulterated with pea or bean Hour, it will 
become a darker brown. 

Adulteration by means of potato-floifr may be detected 
by means of acids. Take a spoonful, and (wur u|X)n it a 
little nitric acid; if the Hour Ik of wheat, it will Ik changed 
to an orange-yellow; if wholly of potato-flour, the colour 
would not be altered, but the flour formed into a tenacious 
jelly; if, therefore, the flour be adulterated with potato- 
flour, it will not be difficult to decide. Again, t.ikc a 
spoonful of the flour, and pour upon it a little muriatic 
acid; if the flour be of pure wheat, it will Ik changed to a 
deep violet colour, witfiout odour; but if potato-flour be 
mixed in it, it will then have an odour like that oi rushes 


CROCHET.--II. 

FURNITURE IIUKHER AND lA.SSF.I.S. 

These tassels arc very hand.somc at the two ends of 
antimacassars, for toilette, frocks. &<:. A croi'hct-necdlc 
should be chosen fine in pro|wrtiuii to the cotton. ^York 
rather close. „ , 

The DonUr. 

Make a chain the length retjuired. 

\st AVw.—Double open crochet. 

znd Row.-^i tr. into every' space, and 3,.chain between 
each. 

yd Rouk —Double open crochet 

4/A Raw .—1 d.c. into flrst space. 10 ch.iin. Miss 
3 spaces. I tr. on the first of next 2 tr. 7 ch.. 1 pl.iin on 
the tr. just made. 1 tr. on the second tr. of 3rd row, 
10 ch., miss 2 spaces.* Repeat. 

5^4 Row. — i tr. into every stitch of 10 drain, 4 tr. into 
j loop of 7 chain. 7 chain, i plain on last tr. 4 more tr. 
> in same loop. Repeat 

6/4 Raw .—I tr. over the tr. over d.c. of 4th row. 5 ch. 
Miss 3, I d.c. ^ ch. Miss 3, t d.c. ; chain, i d.c. into 
loop a 7 chain. 3 more d.c. into loop of 7 chain with 
$ chain between each. 5 chain. Miss ^ i d.c. 5 chain, 
miss 3, t d.c. 5 chain, miss 3, 1 d.c. Repeat. 

The Tasu/s. 


MEANS OF DETECTING ADULTERATION 
OF FLOUR. • 

The great extent to which flour is adulterated is well 
known, and, therefore, to possess a knowledge of how to 
detect the serxTal most common modes of adulteration 
is of ho slight importance. The substances with which 
flour A most frequently adulterated are:—Plaster of Paris, 
tire dust of burnt bones, pea or bean meal, and potato- 
flour. An easy general mode of testing the purity m flour 
is to squeetc it in the hand. The cohMiveness of wheat- 
flour is verv great, and consequently the lump so squeezed 
in the hand will be .a longer time b«ore it breaks and fiUb 
it of w’heaten flour than if the flour be adulterated, 
iflaster of Paris, dust of burnt bones, and potato-flour are 
•dl so much heavier than wheuen flour that adulteration 
by them may be easily detected. A »ck which will con- 


Take a book firx inches wide. Wind the cotton to be 
used round it closely fifty times. Cut off the end. Pass , 
a piece of cotton) through at one end, and tic the strand 
of cotton tight. Cut open the other end. You now have^ 
a tassel of loa ends. Take a tapestry needle, charged 
with a very long end of cotton. Tic one end of Uib 
tightly round the tassel, about an inch below the top. 
with the needle work a number of moderately loose loo^f 
through-this piece tied round, towards the top Abc^' 
six Will be enough. Work them in button-hole stitch, but 
each stitch loose. Work a second row through these, and 
so on till you have covered the tassel to the top with 
a regular net-work. *rhen run the cotton through 
all uic loops, and draw them up tight. Tie the ends 
to the ends that first tied the tassel Tie tlic tassd 
strongly to the border. There is to be a tassel to every 
point, and one to every inverted point 
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BEES. AND BE&KE^ING. ^ constnictkm, that its deacriptioo and mode of «m 

, „ were fint given. 

- - -_, «_ . ^ bee-managcment MOma to have 

Cwminwr Aar AoM».--Aa in^m hat been of a been very simple : the beet werel^ to thcmsdvet until, 

"cdlatend hive,* it ntay lx prefi^ hr some bee-keepers the autumn, when brimstone matches were inserted into 
to the straw, ^“ capped straw hives.'^^t have thus far the hive, the bees suffocated and kiUed. and ten or fifteen 
beoi siiniosed to be m use; therefore it wdl be well to pounds of bad honey, smelling of sulphur and fitU of im/ 



nutoma iWAWRa nm mk-muv. lauim' kmirvaiorv mivb. * 


describe the construction and use of hives which are con* purities from the hive, were taken. When the temperature 
sidered more pr^talde, more convenient, and more suit* of a hive became oppressive to the inmates, they swarmed, 
able; as affording the means of allowing the bees to be the queen taking her departure with her subjects to seek 
deprived of their honey whenever the owner of the hive a pleasanter habitation in the fields; but, alarmed by the 
may choose, and that without injury to the bees. By the sound of beaten frying-pans, the poor insects were again 
use of the collateral hive the bonev is obtained in a pure enclosed, to suffer the fate of suffocation at the right time, 
form, and means an afforded of enkuging theaccommoda- But what plan could ^ more cruel and unprofitable than 
tkm when r^uisite, thus |8wventing the necessity of the ' this ? More than a hundred years since the practice was 
Uhre swaimii^ and taking it into ns own management, dmounced, and a more humane plan advis^ but until 
But the straw-ciq^ied hive teems so much more simple in within the last twenty years the subject was not much 
60->](.s. 
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thought of. At the preteut time there ue about ;ioo or 
more plans of beehives. The illustrations on the pre< 

, ceding page represent a variety of apparatus for bee¬ 
keeping, manuuctured by Messrs, (i. Neighbour and 
Sons, of Remnt Street and High Holborn, practical 
apiarians, and |^reat authorities on the subject. 

There is a dmcrencc of opinion as to the most suitable 
sizes for bee-boxes. 1* rom eleven to twelve inches uiuare 
inside, and nine or ten inches deep, is a useful size ; and 
the best are made of red cedar, as it keeps away moths. 
Boxes made of good sound red deal answer very welt; the 
•ides arc about an inch and a half thick; the ends, t^, 
and back, one inch. In this hive there arc interior 
divisions, and openings, and communications, to be used 
as the case may require, and that witliout injury to any 
part of the combs or bees. On the top of the boxes arc 
ventilators for carrying off the moist atmosphere of the 
hive. On a floor the three square bcc-boxcs arc fixed 
collaterally, with tliroe small openings for entrances, of a 
semi-lunar idiapo, about three inches long; they are 
covered bv perforated or close tin slides, as circumstances 
require. 1'he feeding drawers, with tins made to fit them, 1 
and a frame for the food to be sipped througli, arc near | 
the entrance, or in some hives nearer the top. Bell- 
glasses are used as with the straw hives previously dc- j 
scribed, which, wlicn the boxes are full, the bees fill with i 
honey of tiic purest kind; these glasses arc covered with 
wood for protection. 

When the bees are placed In the centre box, they soon 
commence operations, and speedily fill it and the bell- 
giass witii lioncy. When the glass is full, whicli is to be 
ascertained by opening a little aperture in the wooden 
cover, tlic tin slide is pushed away, which separates it 
from the bell-glass ; unu tliis is best done on a warm day, 
after previously cutting through the comb with a thin wire. 
When the glass is removed it is wrapped in a silk hand¬ 
kerchief and taken ten yards from the boxes, and placed 
a little on one side for any imprisoned bees to escape. 
The bees are to be admitted into the side boxes wlien the 
centre one is full, by withdrawing the slides, but some 
precautions arc necessary in removing the boxes if filled 
with honey. The ventilator is to be opened the previous 
night, to lower the temperature and induce the bees to 
leave the box; then the slide between the middle and 
side boxes is to be inserted, and the bees left in darkness 
for ten minutes, if the queen bee is not in the box to be 
taken, .any bees remaining in it will bo in confusion ; if 
she is there, the ccanmotion will be in the centre box; if 
she is in the box to be taken, the slide must be drawn out 
again, when she will soon leave it. 'I'lie box being 
emptied is returned to its place; and it will at least be 
seen that with this plan no fumigation or licc dress is 
necessary. The centre Ixav is never to be touched, as it 
is the nursery for the young ik'c.s. 

It is evident that collateral boxes have in some respects 
advantages over the .straw hives ; iiut they arc very inucli 
more expensive. Stilt a i.idy c.m easily manage them, 
and the honey is considered by some perso^ purer, and 
obtained with less trouble, and in larger quamities. 

An inexpensive hive, to answer the purpose of the one 
Just described, may be made as follows :— 

For the stand get a piece of strong wood (sound, and 
not fU*), about four feet long and two feet wide, as thick 
as it can be got; fix it to four h'gs, and let it project over 
the legs, in oracr to prevent the intrusion of enemies. The 
ttip should be sinootii. 

Cut five pieces of deal, of about one inch in thickness 
•nd ten incites square; join them firmly together, forming 
four sides and a top. Make two more like this—no toi/am 
pitcfA, but the edges of the bottomless portions must be 
planed smooth, to Ax close to the board on which they 
an* to stand. Cut away a portion of the bottom of one 
•idc of each of the lateral Imes, and cut away the same { 


I of two oppoute skies of that deri|ped forlhe centre box; 
; these cuttmgs are for communicauon. , 

I Get two pieces of tin or thin wood, am pla^ OM 
. between each of the collateral bpxes ami the centre 
' box, so as to cut off communication between them utdil 
{necessary to opim it, when one is withdtawa, and then 
; the side Iwx thus cmned is to be pushed close to the 
’ central one. Let tne stand board be on an inclined 
! plane, sloping towards the front, so as to threw off wet; 

! and let the brard project two inches, to serve the bees a% 
j a place on which to alight. A hole about an inch in 
j diameter is to be made in front of the centre box, for the 
bees to go in and out of the hive. Cover the box with 
i Roman cement, as recommended for the straw hives, as 
paint is very injurious to bees. Place the boxes under 
I sort of sited, to preserve tliem from heat and*cold. 
i A small hole should be made in the top of each box, 
and a bcil-giass vessel placed over it: The bees must 
I be fed, when necessary, by fixing a feeder, as previously 
directed, at the top of the hive, to the holes for the bell- 
glasses ; and ventilation may be allowed also through 
I these holes, or a round opening may be made at the back 
of each box, stopped with a cork, which can be removed 
to admit air when necessary. Care must be taken that 
the cork fits tightly, and i.s not small enough to drop 
tlirough the hole into the hive. 

A set of boxes thus made will answer all purposes, as 
wcii a.s those made most expensively. Large quantities 
of pure honey may be obtained by this arrangement of 
collateral boxes. One hundred and nine pounds of 
honey-comb have been obtained in one year from three 
sets of these boxes, which, when valued at zs. a pound, 
made an average of i6b. fid. from each stock of bees in 
one season. 

We have previously described the proper position of the 
hive, and may add that bees shoula never be kept near 
noisy places, factories, ditches, or dunghills -not even if 
behind the wall where the hive stands—as such positions 
may induce them to leave the hives. Water is necessary 
fur the food of bees; but it must be allowed them judi¬ 
ciously, or it will do them more hann than-good. A iHtic 
clear stream running through or near the garden will prove 
larncficial; but if you cannot command that, let them 
h.ivc siiidlow earthen pans filled with water, and a little 
salt, with some pebbles in the pans for the bres to rest on 
while sipping the water, which must be changed every 
day. A {mnd or canal is very objectionable near the hive, 
as the are likely to be blown into them when return¬ 
ing heavily laden to the hive, and tired with their day’s 
labour. 

A flower-garden, abundantly stocked with flowers and 
shrubs that afford the most honey, is an important re- 

3 uisitc, in order to prevent the bees wandering to a great 
istance for honey; and the garden should be constantly 
supplied with a succession of flowers, so that the hive 
may have a perpetual feast. Hie plants best suited to 
bees are broom, furee, th^me (especially lemon thyme), 
clover, crocus, heath, frutt trees, mustard, mignonette, 
sage, single roses, radishes, primroses, privet, parsley, 
peas, parsnips, marigolds, violets, lilies, laurustinus, daffo^ 
dils, celery, cauliflowers, asparagus, sumlowers, hollyhocks, 
winter aconite, hepatica, wall-flowers, borage, winter 
vetches, ivy, turnips, and buckwheat, during summer and 
autumn. Mclilotus, Icucantha, and borage are considered 
the best bee flowers : phacclia tanacetifolia, salria neme- 
rosa, lythrum saiicaria, and winter aconite are aiso good. 

The hives should not be exposed to the noon-day hem; 
it will injure the bees and melt the hone)’, and even m<- 
duce the,bees to swarm; therefore the hives should be 
kept in a cool situation, and not too close together, as 
bees are very quanelsome, and will, in their battles, 
sometimes dretroy a whole hive. The shadow of a large 
tree suoding at some distance may be allowed to afford 
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•* iha 4 ^ but it It better to have « U^t screen of wood 
attached to*tbe hive, which can be voy welt managed 
by the little shed recommended in a fonner article. 

Bus ia Fill ik4»Hiw. —The bees to fill a hive are 
utvally purchased. We hear occasionafly of bees swarm* 
iag in an orchard : but, generally speaking, they .-ire the 
property of one of the netehbours, and have simply left 
tbw amide because they found it too small for their in¬ 
creasing autumnal labours, and have come out to seek a 
* more commodious habitation; therefore when a neigh¬ 
bour is known to keep bees, he should be immediately 
iidbnned that there are bees in the orchard, so that he 
tem come and secure them in a hive. 

The stock for your hive should be |ftirchascd either in 
the spring pr autumn. Spftng-time is best for moving 
bee^ but not so good as autumn for ascertaining the exact 
condition of the ^ock; and great caution must be used in 
die purchase, or you may be deceived. Get your bees, if 
possible, from some one on whom you can depend. In 
June you can form some judgment for yourself, by visit¬ 
ing the hive about the middle of the day. If you sec the 
bMS crowding busily in and out of the hive, with their 
little rough legs covered with the yellow pollen from the 
dowers, and altogether showing that they are in earnest 
with their work, you may safely purchase the hive. 

If you are about to purchase an autumnal hive, you 
should ascertain that the massacre oi the drones has 
udeen place, which you will know by observing the stand 
and the ground around it. Notice the movement of the 
bees, and whether they arc lively and industrious; and if on 
your near .’ipproach they try to sting, it is a sign of vigour. 

It is not well to send a hive to receive a swarm, unless 
you can depend on the person from whom you intend to , 
nave your oees; for he may mve a second swarm, com¬ 
paratively of no value, instead of a first 

The best plan for forming an apiaiy is to purchase the 
hives in the autumn, when they are cheapest. The hives 
should be full of combs, and well stored with bees. The 
combs should be white; those of a former year arc 
dark; if black, they are useless. If the hives nave not 
been bought in the autumn, get them in the spring when 
the cold weather has passed away, as the bees get into 
the dcldi early in the morning and come home well¬ 
laden. They do not come out of the hive in bad weather, 
unless they arc in ^cat want of food. The summer is .m 
improper time to buy bees, as the heat of the w^'.-ither 
souens the wax, and makes the comb liable to bi ak; 
the honey, too, is thinner than at other times, and is 
wasted by running out of the cells, and sometimes the 
bees get covered with the honey and dronmed in it. 

Swarming of -As the young bees increase and 

S ow with great rapidity, there is soon very little room for 
cm in the hive, and the inhabitants gather in clusters on : 
the outside, and hang from the stand; they cease to ^ 
Woiic, and no longer fly about in search of food. This is \ 
a sign that the bees are about to leave the hive, or, in ! 


other words, swarm ; and their departure is further tndi- ' 
Gated by their silence while they are providing themselves I 
with foM for their journey. A low humming sound is all 
^tbat is heard within the hive for two or three nights, and j 
then the old queen bee leads off the first swarm, and the | 
second soon foUow'S, headed by the other queen bee; but ; 
the state of the weather materially regulates their move- j 
ments. A diower of rain will send them all back (o the 
hive, and a syringefui of water will have the desired effect 
in the absence of a shower. 

If the swarm leave the hive, and remain in the ah, with 
an apparent intention to fly off to a distance, it may be 
brought down by throwing sand over the bees, in imita- 
thm of rain. A gitn will have the same effect; Uiey srill 
nusttke it for thunder, and the j^actice of making a noise 
srith shovels and ftTing-pans evidmtly owes hs origin to 
the knoededge of tte antipathy to thunder. 


As it is necessary to lose no time in securing the bees 
again, when a swarm is anticipated it is wdl to have an 
empty hive ready, and smeared inside with honey, to 
jitace near the but not close to the hive tl^ have 

The bees, when they settle, collect in a heap round the 
queen, hanging to each other by their feet (as shown in our 
illustration to the preceding article), ana the swarm, if 
thus suspended from a tree, may be easily secured by 
holding an empty hive beneath them, and ^vinu a quick, 
smart blow to the branch. The hive should then b« 
turned over on to a large white cloth spread on the 
ground, and one side of the hive raised by a brick. The 
hive and the bees should be sprinkled with honey and ale, ■ 
and the bees confined in the hive for twelve hours, iiomo 
bee-keepers consider the swarming of bees an advantage; 
whereas it weakens the hive, and the number of bees Will 
not be sufficiently large to allow of their being spar^ - 
from the hive to gather honey, and therefore there wffl 
be scarcely sufficient food for themselves, and. conssk 
qucntly, no honey left for their owners; besides, it swarm¬ 
ing is encouraged, the poor bees must be employed In 
building combs for their new hives and collecting pollen 
from the flowers, until the best part of the honey sco- 
son is over; and thus at the honey harvest in autumn 
it will frequently require the contents of five or six 
hives to produce as much as might have been obtained 
from one. 

By using collateral boxes and capped hives, swarming 
may be a good deal prevented, as they afford ndditioniu 
accommodation and ventilation. When signs of swarm¬ 
ing arc noticed, open one of the partitions and allow the 
bees to enter a fresh irompartment; and if nil lie full, 
take off a box, remove the honey and comb, and restore 
I it. The bung of a capped hive should Ixf removed, and: 
the bees admitted to tlic rap; if full, p move, empty, and 
I restore it. The degree' of heat at v Iddi to keep the 
interior of the hi> ' is from 75“ to 9c* in the .stock hive, 
and from 65® to 7 ’^'’ in the side boxes. The heat in the 
winter is sometimes above 70“; iind in the summer-tima 
about 120®, wliicli will be much too great, eausing tbs 
combs to fall to the imitoin of the bivc; this may be 
jM-evented by giving more room, and shading the hives 
from the heat. 

It is very important that all operations with bees 
should be pcrfonaed as carefully .mu quickly as possible, 
and yet at the same time in a very steady, cautious 
manner, so that the Ikh's sliotild scaiccly know that their 
habitations arc being arranged, otherwise they may sting ; 
and, with the greatest precaution, they sometimes get 
under the sleeves and collar of the dress, where, feeling 
themselves in confinement, they will sting; and it is 
therefore a good plan to tie a thick gauze veil over a 
hat, and secure it tightly, so as to cover the throat ; 
the sleeves should button at the wrists, and a pair of 
gloves be drawn over the sleeves. If proper precautions 
arc t.ikcn, there is no danger of being stung; but a sting is 
soon cured by pressing over it the hollow part of a fey 
to extr.ict the. sting, and then applying spirits of harts¬ 
horn ; the poison is acrid, and rcquirc.s an alkali as on 
antidote. 

.Sometimes a swarm is composed of young bees only, 
but usually old and young leave the hive tirgether; the 
Litter arc distinguishable % tlie lightness of Uieir eolour. 
The old queen ^-c usually conducts the swarm from the 
hive, and the bec.<i never swarm unless led by u queen, 
sometimes by two or even three. When there are 
several queens, the workers put all Init one to death, 
unless the swarm divides, when a queen heads each 
division; but this is scld^ the case. .Sometimes « 
swarm seizes upon a hive already occupied, and two 
swarms occasioiwlly select the same hive, in both whkll 
cases the bees fight for admission. 
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OVl^S {(uMtiMu/Jfivm/, 30i)> 

'Those of onr readers who may not have visited that first 
and iairest of European cities, Paris, and there partaken 
of the exquisitely aelicious pain blanc (or white bread), 
butter, and coffee served as the earlv morning repast at 
the French hotels, may have probably observed the por> 
lions oi almost rolling-pin fuhioned loaves to be met 
with at stMiie of the first of our own restaurants in London. 
French Wead is readily distinguished bv the pleasant 
though sdmost imperceptible sweetness oi its flavour, its 

E ufect lightness, the exuuisite crispness of its crust, and 
St, but not least, its look of perfect cleanliness, and 
the regular, blooming appearance of its tempting, 
cinnamon-coloured crust. The superiority claimed for 
French bread is not imaginary, and perhaps a greater 
part of that superiority depends on the method by which 
It is baked than even on the manner in which it is 
made. We may well inquire, cannot so highly useful 
an art as bread-making and 


j it' 1 ,1;, 


an art as bread-making and 
bread - baking be better 
taught in this country ? The 
writer avowedly confesses 
that he should be glad to 
cat bread and butter for 
breakfast, tea, and sup[K‘r, 
without any relish, were 
such bread and butter as 
they eat in Paris to be pro¬ 
cured here; but, alas! 

French brcad-baki-rs chiefly 
reside in the neighbourhooil 
of kegent Street an<l Lei¬ 
cester Square, for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying the wealthy 
foreigner who cannot tole¬ 
rate our bread, and is glad 
to pav the high price nut 
unfairly demanded by the 
few who minister to his com- Fig 

forts by supplying him with 

something like the delicious /diM b/a/i^ of his own : 
country. With the ho[)c of inducing English bakers to 
endeavour to emulate the success of their Continental 
confrires, we proceed to describe the construction and . 
management of the French oven. ' 

At page 376 , vol li., wc described the hot-water oven, I 
bcatea by pipes of hot water which suiround it. The t 
regularity ana undeviating ([uality of baking by the hot- 
water process must be familiar to everyone; yet while I 
baking by means of the hot-air plan, which we arc about j 
to describe, resembles that by hot-water pipc^ it possesses 
an insurmountable advantage over it, hot air having the i 
power of giving a vigour and what is termed a ** flavour | 
of baking ” to the bread, which the hot-water oven can i 
never impart. The oven wc shall in the first place speak \ 
of is that of M. Rolland; and in the seco;^ place, we ' 
shall describe the grand principle upon which the best | 
baking establishments of Paris are constructed. 

Hot-air Ovtm. —^To speak shortly, these ovens ma)r be 
said to represent the French system of bread-baking. 
The means of heating ovens by hot air is, without doubt, 
the best employed—it far surpasses either wood, coals, or 
hot water. It is matlv attributable to this excellent 
system that the far-famed Paris bread has become so dis- 
tntpiished ; indeed, its excellence is scarcely less owing 
to tne ^tem of baking than to the skill care em¬ 
ployed in making.'. These ovens are heated by means of 
not air passed mm the furnace, and circulatra beimth 
smd around the oven (properly so called} by numerous 
flues, and admitted by cetain apertures urtO' it The 
smoke and vapoury too, aiiaiqg from the flnaace, 


although kept quite iqiait flnan dte hot air, are made use 
of to aid in heating the oven before beitv puwd into 
the chimney. These kinds of oven are propeily tenned 
"aiirothennal ovens;" by the Frqnch thew are tQrled 
fours atrotkermoSf but generally by ourselves "hot-air 
ovens.” The exteriors of these ovens are very fdain in 
appearance. 

The oven of M. Rolland Im received unmialified ap¬ 
proval from the scientific bodies of France, and is remark¬ 
able for the advantages it possesses over other ovens bp 
reason of its revolvii^ princitfle. Fig. i represents its 
exterim'. The cleanliness of this oven is penect, as not 
only the smoke of the furnace, but the vapours likewise, 
are precluded access into the oven. No wood, coals, 
or ashes ever find admission into it. The method ^y 
which the oven is heated and the heat kept up, is a system 
of flues ramifying in all directions around the oven, both 
beneath its floor and over its arch. ^ the action of hot 
air generated in the furnace and contained in these flues, 
the oven is raised to the requisite temperature, and 

bread is baked. Nothing 
can exceed the perfection 
with which either bread or 
small articles may be baked 
in this oven. The revolv¬ 
ing principle by which it is 
characterised nccessaril) 
contributes to success in 
cvciy way. To fill the oven, 
those parts only of the plat¬ 
forms (or sheh-cs) which 
stand before the mouth of 
the oven are spread with 
loaves. Hy means of turn¬ 
ing a luindle, these plat- 
funns may be moved round 
to any extent most con¬ 
venient for completing the 
filling of the oven, or 
placing in of the bread or 
, other articles to be baked. 

A short peel only is, in con¬ 
sequence, necessary', and the articles are able to be very 
nicely arranged. Another great advantage obuined by 
the revolving system is that when the oven is once filled 
and the door closed, it is unnecessary to open it, which 
under ordinary circumstances is absolutely requisite for 
the pur|x>se ot inspecting the progress of the baking, and, 
if necessary, removing those articles near the mouth 
and cooler part of the oven into the places of those at the 
back and hotter part, otherwise some would be burnt 
whilst others would be scarcely baked. In this oven 
jets of gas arc placed on jointed arms in number co¬ 
inciding with the number of platforms, which ke(q> the 
oven illumined, so that every article is able to be In¬ 
spected by turning round the fdatfoims, by means of the 
handle, and looking into the oven through a window fixed 
either in the wall or door of the oven. 

It has been determined that constant motion in air 
heated to the right degree of temperature grrady mnds. 
to increase perfection in baking, and it is not impossible 
that ocauional mmion, by means of turning round the 
{flatforms, may likewise, in some degree, lead to the same 
result. The ^vantage of modon in ui oven has already 
been ^oken of, when describing the ** biscuit or travers¬ 
ing oven." The advantage, however, of the revdhrmg 
pnnciple is especially great in the paiticoltf thm should 
the brat of the oven appeu to be too nqMd in one part 
and too.dbw in another, the loaves or eoateots may be 
successively brought to the hottest part by tnmii^ round 
the platibrms, by means of the handle, thus saving the 
nccesuty of shiftmg the articles. This advantage ia grant, 
as ahhmigli the oven is constructed on so per^ a prin- 
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dpfe diat dMjhie* are eqjuaBy distributed about ail parts 
of it, aad the door is unopened until the batch is 
baud, ncvcnbdeas {he temperUire is necessarily some- 
whtt aMMe intense in that part of the oven inux^iately 
above the finnace, aad in ue direction of the junction of 
Che (hies. The revolving jplatforms, which in this ovxn 
stand fat the place of the floor of the ordinary oven, ate 
c o vere d with glased tiles ; they are thus able to be kept 
^terdectly clean, for which purjMse the revolving principle 
IS M SB^l aid. 

a represents the system of the fire-grate and flues. 
The furnace, as will be perceived, is placed at a dis¬ 
tance from the mouth of the oven. Xne remainder of 
the system is so patent on the diagram that it does not 
reouire any Explanation by words. 

rig. j represents the sole or floor of the oven, above 
which are one dt more platforms. 'Fhis oven, as will 
be seen by the diagram, diflers in shape from the 
ordinaiy oven, being round in construction, for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the ptatfbrms to revolve. Above the ’ 



rig. a 


be either left open or lyar, cold air will undoubted!) 
rapidiy rush in, pass over the coals, and enter the flues 
which circulate both beneath and above the oven, and so* 
reduce the temperuure of the air with whidi they are 
charged, and render it inmossilde to raise the oven to tiM 
proper degree of heat. Leaving the door open or i^ar 
will likewise have the eflect of damping the Wt of the 
fuel at the surface, aad reducing the impetuosity with 
whidi air is wont to rush throimh the bars of the grate ot 
a furnace, the door of which is kept securely doseo. The 
door, it may be remarked, cannot be niue to fit too 
closely. 

The next point of importance to be obaerved for the 
successful use U this oven, is that the flues be ke|fa dean 
to admit of the flame and heated air {wssing through 
them. The best method of cleansing the flues is to pass 
throu(^ them a brush fitted with a wire handle, wnich 
should be done once every month. The vertical fliu# 
formed in the Iwickwork may be sw^t from the exterior 
or the pit of the oven, accoraing to its construction; foiflr 
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oven, over the furnace, is placed a boiler or iron pan, for times a year will be found often enough for this opera* 
the purpose of providing hot water for kneading, the tiun. Cleansing between the floors should be more fra* 
dou^ This boner, it must be borne in mind, shoul l be quent, say every wwk or fortnight 

kept scrupulously clean, and well scoured out with sand, The time of bajking with this oven will necessarily vary 

as otherwise the bread will be in danger of being dis- in accordance with the nature and site of the article^ 
coloured by rust, Sk. ; and should the boiler be fitted but rather more than an hour has been siiflicient for 
with leaden pipes, it will be necessary to take care that it moderate-sited loaves, which have been baked in that 
is kept supdied with water, otherwise the pipes will be time with perfect similarity and exactness, 
in danger of being melted. But in such case we recom- In our next article we shall proceed to describe the 
mend the leaden pipes to be removed and glased iron grand princmle upon which the ovens of the first (that iq 
ones snbMituted. the best) baking establishments of Paris are constructed. 

That die oven be heated to the ** right temperature.” and which we have incidentally mentioned when describ* 
is the first matter of importance in baking. For this ing the hot-air systeriL 

oven, the "rii^t temperature” varies between 410^ and In the first place, it is necessary to state that by Uw 
Fidir., according to the nature and sixe of the articles system under which this oven is heated, it is optiotial 
‘to he baked. The temperature may be best tested by whether there be two ovens or one. If two, brnh wiS 
means of a ther m ometer placed inside the oven; in the be heated by the same process, and at the same time, 
absence of this it may be ascertained by throwing a hand- This oven is the/bor airoihermt, mentioned on page 534; 
fill of mtw flour into the oven; if it is rightly heated it is the oven of MM. Lcmare and Jatnetd, unproved, 
the flour win quidkly bectmie scorched, or turn alight- Neither fuel nor smoke is allowed access to tts interior; 
brown colour, Mt Mther very dark nor burnt. Full a currait of heated air only is passed in by way of 
partkulars of this test are given in a former article. The apertures dispersed around the sole of the eveiv The 
platforms shoidd be turned round (or revtdved), at least, air is heated by means a furnace which may be fed 

evm ten minutes. either by wood or etdee. The furnace is placM below 

Toe Mkiu^g genenl rales me necessary to be ob* the oven, 
aervedFitst, that the furnace fire be kept icgulsr, or Diagrams wiS also be pven illustrating the construction 
at a nnifbnn dqcree of intensity, which can only be of the oven, the position of the furnace and ash-pit, tha 
by fcedtn g it fireoueBtly, but moderately. In the hot-air chambers and pipes, and the system of flues; and 
nem fdace it» requisite that whim tim fire is once lighted directions on its temp^ure, and the time lequiicd Ibr a 
the fanaee door be secmdjr cVwed; for if the door batch 
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FURS.—II. 

* MANUFACTUUE, I'BESKKVATION, ETC. 

It will doubtless be interesting to know a little abwt the 
manufacture of furs, and as all information of the kind >s 
worth obtaining, we will say a few words upon the use of 
furs in the makinff of hats. , , , , , 

The skins chiefly used in making felt for hats arc those of 
j the hare, the rabbit, the Intavcr, and the nutria; the skins 
/ brought from the North of Kur<.pc and America being di¬ 
vided by furriers into two sorts, seasoned and unseiwoned. 
The fur taken from the animal in winter, when it is in 
the greatest perfection, is scasonetl fur ; the unseasoned 
is obtained at other periods of the year, and is coarse, 
short, and hairy, and not above one-third the value of 
furs taken in winter, at which season, it is obvious, the 
aniinai has need of its liest and thickest covering; but 
both kinds arc manufactured in the same manner, 


hair will be cut and the fur pulled out. catpuns 
injury both to the quality and quantity of the fur. 

Ikaver skins are manufactured into, felt by much ^ 
same process as those of the rabbit: but b«vw slditi 
contain more fat, and therefore require greater time 
care in removing it; and fuller's earth, mixed widi 
whitening, must be used to imbibe the ntty paitkl^ 
The outside hair is polled off, but the cutting m the skiro 
is performed by machinery, the thickness and Ngubrityia 
the pelt affording facilities for this mode of operation, 
whicn the generality of skins do not The far of the 
beaver is sorted into three or four different kinds; but tte 
portion cut from tho check is the most valuable. White 
beaver is very scarce, and used for fine drab hats. 

Nutria skins are dressed like rabbit skins; Imt toe 
outside hair being much stronger, a sharper knife and 
greater force are required to remove it; and nutria skins,, 
being full of fat, have to undergo a washing with soap and 
boiUng water previous to their being submitted to the 
pulling process. The skin is laid with tiic. pell downwards, 
" ■ ■ ■ on the fur side with a brush til! the 


Hare skins, after being carefully removed from the 
animal, arc rubbed with an instrument (Mued a rake, I pulling process. 11 

which resembles a dinner knife, with teeth like a saw. j and well scrubbed , . . , , , . ,, 

This nriKcss is to clear away all impurilies upon the grease is entirely removed; it is then washed m cold 
skin, as any impurity would greatly injure the fur; but i spring water, which is extracted by means of a piece of 
the workman lias to be very careful that he docs not' wood made for the pur|]osc. After this the skins are 
tear up any portion of the clean fur, or in any way injure dried by a stove or hot fire, and arc then ready to go 
it so as to cause a loss in its value. When the skin is i through the other manufacturing processes, 
cleaned with the rake, it is damixil on the pelt side, and , IJeavcr and nutria furs, before, they arc used for making 
laid pelt to pell iiiulcr lieavy weights, to remove by this : hats, go through the oper.ition c.ilied * blowing, to clear 
urcsstirc anvridires or unevenness. The skins .arc tlien • tiiem of tlic short black hairs vUiicIi leinain among the lui 

■ .... .... A blowing machine 


scriqusly injured. ...» -- . v , • , . ti , 

for shceii-iilicaring work <iuickly, but not so safely and boiioin, leaVing all the fine fur upon the tup. I lie I 
well as those used by tailors ; and this part of the mami- ^ hares and rabbits is also used, parti.illy. iii a blown 
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facture of furs is of sueh great importance, that woikmeri ; for the nap or. oul.sKle covering ot Iiai.s. 
are generally employed expressly for it. ' . Other furs, ^sides those above mentioned, arc occa- 

Wnen the skin Iws been tnus treated, it assumes 1 sion.illy used by. hat manufacturers - those of the otiert 



I lor me » i ”*!—- — r" ' ^ si. 

The cutting-boards of furriers arc made of willow sively used in tlio h.U manufactor>, on account ot the 

wood, and wlien used they arc kept moistened wi h ; sliortiie.ss of the fujr. ,,. , . , , < 

water, to prevent the edge of the cutiing-kr.ife from! by keeping the fur off Uic rabbit skin a moderate Icnetli 
being loo quicklv nised ; steel knives arc prefembie to of time alter it h.is been removeil, it improves in quality, 
iron as tluV keep their edge longer, and arc lighter for , but bare fur does not; and gre;U attention should be pid 
use.' The edge of the kniK-, however, must not be fine,, by those wlio keep large stocks of fur on hand, as wcil as 
but rough, or It wdl not cut the fur off the skins; and to i by those who have only the charge of their own muffs. 


and these are contrived in sucli a manner as to gathcr..up and coid, and well aired ; and no skins will keep longer 
the fur, and to keep it in an unbroken lump or fleetv.; than twelve or eighteen months, viithout being subject to 
enabling the woikman to sort it with perfect case and...injury from moths or cockroaches. Constant attention i« 
regularity. ' required to preserve furs in good condition. 

Kabbit skins are cut like those of the h.ireTbut they ' Furs differ considcriibly in quality, from cliro^c 
ate dressed m a diiforcnt manner. As the skin is covered , other circumstance.. The best rabbits for mafang the 
on the pelt side with fat. it imi-st be removed when the; finest hats are produced on the cast coast of 
animal is first opened, by pressing the knife used in i from Lincolnshire to,Berwick, the skins bang all about the 
opening it upon that part of the wit where the fat rcst.s ; same sire and quality; farther north they become smaUcr,. 
till it gets between the cuticle, wnen the whole of the i and the fur wcaiker and shorter. 


greasy nuittcr may be removed, and a little whitening 
rubbed over the spot. If this part of the operation is not 
\refli attcndeii to, the grc.svc will get mixco with, the fur 
and damage it cnnsiderably. 

The h.'iir which covers the top of the fur cannot bo 
removed from the rabbit skin in the same way as from 
that of the hare. It cannot be operated on-by tlm shears, 
tot the hairs must be pulled out with a short knife, about 
three inches long, held so as grasp tto hair between the 
knife and the thumb, it must be lightly dpne, or the 


Hare fuF is superior in Great Britain to any place on the 
globe for hat manufacture; Init silk hats are now so much 
used, as preferable for lightness and cheapness, that hats 
known by the name of ** Beaver hats” are not so generally 
worn. Felt, hats, nevertheless, supply their {dace. 

Prtsmmiitttt of JFurs^lvi order to keep furs in good 
condition, it is necessary to guard against damp and the 
depredations <ff the moth, .... 

Fur* should never be exposed, to moisture, as the 
cate struefur^.oi' thc.fi®* under-fur cannot be pEesorved 
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any d^/nspaea» n allowed to ranain in the *kin; 
Aetefiara, they muK be very diy, and when they have 
been eqxwed to dan^ or rain it wiU be necessary to dry 
them at a moderate distance from the fire, as moisture 
denysthefiir. 

’rbere are five species of moths that {trey upon cloth and 
for, and to j^tect furs from these litUc insects they should 
be combed and beaten with a small cane, and before they 
•are (Hit away for the summer they should be caa'fully 
secured in calico, with an outer covering of dry brown 
(nper, and put away in a box into which moths cannot 
enter, if the box has been previously used it should be 
well cleaned, or re-lined, to avoid any danger that may arise 
from remains of depredators During the summer, furs 
would be ekamtnea once a month, and be beaten and 
aired if there is any danger from the damp; but valuable 
furs should be taken at the end of the winter to the fur¬ 
rier’s, to be examined and prosiTved. 


ODDS AND KNDS. 

Ta ascertain whether White F,thi>s of Woo/ or St/h 
have been mixed with Cotton. — Susiwnd some of the 
fabric in a widc-mouthcd botile containing chloride of lime, 
taking care that the lissiie diK's not conic in contact uiili 
that substance, but be only exposed to the g.is (chlorine) 
evolved from it. After the fabric has been exposed to the 
action of the gas for a time, it will be found that while the 
cotton thrcaos continue as uhite nr even whiter than 
before, the silk and ihc wool h.ive liccome completely 
yellow. Another way to ascertain it is, to separ.itc the 
threads of the fabric we wish to examine, and then set 
them on tire. Wool and silk will not burn without shrivel, 
ling up, and giving out a pccu]i.-ir smell, while the cotton 
thread at once burns rapidly aw.iy. 

Apple Butter {AmericAn). -Fill .1 preserving pan with 
peeled, quartered, and cored apple.s. Add cloves, allspice, 
and cinnamon, not too strong. Cover with good cider, and 
boilslow'ly, making with a wooden s[Minn, until the whole 
becomes a da^ brown jam, with no -more j ticc than 
suffices tq keep it soft anci buttery. 

To Remo^ie Stains from ll’oollen Dresses. M.nki- .i 
thick rubbing of soap on .-i damp n.nl.briish. .Spread the 
stained part on a deal table. Scrub with the briisli .nd .1 
sprinkling of water till quite rcmoied. 'Jake u wei loth 
and wiiK off the soaji. 

To Remove Ink .Sttiins. -If spdt on a tablc-clulii or 
caipct, take up quickly all you can into a spoon, and 
throw it in a plate or satn er, or any china article which 
will wash clean, or even in emergency on stout double 
brown pa(>cr. Take a rag or coarse cloth, cfip it in cold 
water, and squeeze it out. Rub the stain with it, and 
beyond the stain on all sides, quickiv and picntifullv, till 
everj/ mark of the ink has disapi»caied. If very promptly 
done, no trace will remain. A second wet cloth may be 
used to finish with. Cloth table-covers arc gcner.'illy 
recovered this way. Almost any stain falling on a table¬ 
cloth, catpet, or hearth-rug can thus l>c removed by 
prompt measures. 

Ini OH UntH, Calico, •»/* White Muslin .—Immediately 
lay the damaged part of the article in plenty of milk. 
Immerse it welL Let it lie. Then rub it well. Let it lie, 
aiul rab it alternately all day. Only very hard rubbing 
♦in get it out, but every vestige may be removed 

Ta Improve Sanefy Soils .—Mia well together ten loads 
of stable manure, five loads of clay, , twenty bushels of 
ubes, and an equal amount of lime. Let these remain 
ia a heap for several months, when the compost will 
rendy for iue. By this means poor sandy soils may be 
Woogbt to a state of permanent fortiiity. 

Ta Remove Grease Spat from Dresses (Woollen), 
ihmntUtue, Carpete, Tabu^doths, ^•e.-cihsisa the {xdeer 


red-hot. Hold it over the gresK spot within an inch ot 
the inatcriaL In a second or two the mmse will dis¬ 
appear. Uc sure not to let the poker touch the materiah 
to Dum it 

To Remove Grease A-am Lay the silk on a table, 

; on a clean white cloth. Cover the dunage thickly wHfo 
}M)wdered French chalk. Un this la^ a sheet of blottingi* -* 
I paper, and on the top a hot iron, ll the grease does not 
I disap|>car at once, repeat the procesa 
j To Remotv Pott Wine Shuns.II a glass of port wine 
I is spilt on a dress or tabic-cloth, immediately dash' all 
I over it a gl,iss of sherry. Kub vigorously with dry soft 
; cloths. No stain will be left. 

I To t 'lean iMdies' Kid Boots.- Dip .l rag in almond oil, 
i and remove all the mud frvim the boot, a piece at a time^ 

: drying as you go, and never leaving ibe leather moist 
I riilish with clean rag and inoi-e oil. If you dislike fhe 
I duiness this process leaves, when quite dry polish wit^ 

I the palm of the hand. Kid is thus Doth cleaned and (hv* 
served .$ 

Why Potatoes do not always Keep, - It has bgcn 
foiiad that those {witutoes keep the best in which starch 
: is the most plentiful. The ninount of starch contained 
: in this vegetable diminishes the longer it is kept. This 
is probably due to its lircoming convcrtetl into sugar 
- amt gum. 1‘otatocs exainiiied in April have been usevr- 
J i.iincd to contain three per cent, less starch than tficy 
I did in the pievious Oc iobei. 'ilic nibun.eii contained 
I in the {Kitaloes w,«s also found to b,ave diminished in 
' quantity. 

to Wash .Sill'.- Lay the silk smc.olhly on a clesin 
\ bo.iid, lub hna|> upon it, and biush it with a rather hjifd 
' brush. The .iinount c.f luiishing icqiiisile will depend 
, on the <|ii:mtity of gicasc upon the silk. Wlieii U 
i has been sufficiently Itiiislied with llict soap to cicanw 
' ll ftum grease .tiicl dirt, it should V> well hfcuiKed.pn 
both bides with < lean <ohl water. A .'ittic alutn'infqs^ 

. Ill the last watci >ith which the silk <s brushed wifi {wc,-- 
vent rtu* colour, bom spicudliig. bhoiild there .|>e my 
l>.'it<hes of grease upon the silk, they should be i-i'pto\'(:p 
I as previously ciesciibecl, or by the :i)j| hcalion of a littfo 
! (-aiiip)iiiH- and alcohol. Fohiing or w-ringing, bilk when 
i wet nuist l.c scrupulously avoided, as eieaseB made in buk 
! whe n w<-t will never clisappciir; and, in like manner, 
siiit\ iiiiist not be used fur w.cshing silks, as ii wilt in tncMd 
iii.slances leniove ihcMolours. 

ilow Sittuipans ate J'.nomelled.- 'Jhc insides of snuc^ 
pans .-iiicl other iron vi“.>els are often <■ name!led; this ipi 
j dune by first making tlie Miifaee 01 the iron chemkal(y 
j clcMn, by exposing it to a gentle lujat in a mii{tui;e of 
I siilpburie acid and water; ilie lime it has to remain in 
I the :ieid v.itying from six to twenty-four hours. T^>s 
artiek- i-> then to be icmoced, cleansed with a brush, aqd 
[ w’fll w ashed -w itli w alc>r. * 'J he surface of the metal to' iPe 
, enamelled is then to lx* cc.vcied with.a {ireparation olcal- 
I cined flints, lior.'ix, and c lay free from iron, well ground 
• togetlier, and made into a frit with w.ilcr. 'I lie vc^S44 
' is put in a w-.mn place, until this coaling becomes quite 
dry-. Then another coat of a different rompqshipn is Xa 
j be applied over tlie {ireceding one. This consists of glgps 


ffinely {Kiwdered, and containing no lead), Ivirax, antTcar- 
bonate of soda ; the ingredients being caicfuilv mixed all 
together into a paste with hot water, anti well aried. This 
comuusition is to lx; reduced to fine {Kiwdcr, and dusted 
over the coating previously applied. ‘1 he article is t^cn 
placed in a kiln, and exposed to a degree of hentt sufficient 
to fuse the com(X)sition into a kind of glass or porceiaig.. 
When iron vessels erumt-Ilcd in this manner aro u«e^ 
CMC must be taken that the enamel is never exposed in a 
higher temperature than that at which water Isoils-r**** 
Fabr. For this reason, thev should never he piacM bf 
the fire, or on a stove, wiuiout a sufficient quagt^ gfi 
water in them. 
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SHIRT-MAKING. ptau 

SHiRT-MAKrNG at hwne has fallen Into dUsesteem, a stouter men, ti 
result chiefly referable to two reasons. First on the is plain all tw 
part of the men, because home-made riiiits arc so ill cut tentees arguCi 
as to be uncomfortable, 
untidy, and soon soiled; 
secoiu^because the labour 
of shirt-making is close 
and unpleasant, and, un- 
doubteoly, tiying to wo¬ 
mankind. Yet how many 
devoted sisters, mothers, 
wives, and maiden aunts 
«there arc, who would sit 
"stitch, stitch, stitch,” if 
they could be sure of at¬ 
taining a satisfactory re¬ 
sult t 

The supremacy shop- 
made shirts, as tnw are 
called, have obtainea over 
home-made, is due to the 
superiority of their cut. 

Home-made almost in- 
variaUy "bag,” as the 
eapietsive term is, at the 
front or breast. This is 
because they arc cut too 
wide in the breast. All 
the shop shirts are nar¬ 
row there. The patent 
shirts are very narrow in 
the breast, and short on 
the shouMcrs, bringing 
the top of the sleeve. Fig. t. 

which IS roomy, ^ 

on the shoulder, DEO 

and forward to- 

wards the chest. \ 

The result of / ' ! ' \ I 

this is a per- / | \ J 

fectly free p^y / j \ J 

of the arms with- / { ( 

out moving the a / I / * I 

shirt-front In « I / \ 

the home-made \ | /I 

shirt, also, there \ { | I 

Utoomuchroom . | | i a I 


is no fulness at aUatthe back of dme sWris; thqr im 
perfectly i^in, and for summer wear vmy dodl. IW 
stouter men, more or less fulness is necessary. "The lAirt 
is plain all the way down at the sides, whidi, these fw- 
tentees argue, renaers it more elastic on the body, Md 

easier to take m and ofl^ 


given about the ■ n el ^ I I I 

collar-bone, and | \ I 1 

the front is too j -\ | 

lotm; hence a f ? \ I 

riding up from I \ I 

the wais^ and a C ' Cl 

lopping down \ j I 

mm the throat. \ 11 

Thereuethree \ * li \ 

cuts of shirts \\ /I I 

which have been \\ / / I 

patented, and we \\ / J \ 

will describe the \ \ y / I 

advantages of \ N. / V 

each. As a first 'V ^ y 

exan^ there is _ 

p^^E y%.a 

4a,RB|WtOrcus; 

tfacw diiits are ^ with flat small fronts, oval at the [ 3, and the bg^of the yoke in Fig. 4. 


stays in shirts (as in Figi 3) 
rendering removal from the. 
body mote dilBcnlt Hie* 
rouM piece at die back of 
the neck, like the colIaF- 
piece, is to drop the hind 
part of the shirt more, in 
order to cover the swell 
of the lower *put of the 
figure, which is uncom- 
forutte if left but partially 
coven^ and for toat pur¬ 
pose it is a better shape 
than the old-faahioned 
yoke. 

A garment recently pur¬ 
chase ready-made, 1^ a 
slender individual, was 
without yoke or ^uiva- 
lent; it was cheap and 
slop-made. In mmt it 
was long enough in the 
skirts, but behind even tke 
slight swell of a meagre 
figure belied the propor¬ 
tion, and the unhappy 
owner very frequently re¬ 
mained partially uncovered 
and exceedingly uncom¬ 
fortable. Persons cutting 
and making gar- 
ments woiud do 
well to bear in 
7 iflind die outline 
f the swdl, and 
1 circumferaice of 
\ the figure they 
\ have to cover. 
j A shirt, if the 
coat be removed, 
may always be 
trim on over the 
wments, and 
the just quanti¬ 
ties of material, 

I relative to the 
I existing figure, 

I be notM 
1 Another shirt 
I which has been 
I patented has the 
1 ordinary squaie- 
\ shaped fnmt, the 
\ yok^ an ex- 
I tremely narrow 
I breast, and is 
y shaped in at die 
sidesoastolom 
a very aknder 
waist; the fronc 
isdiown hi Fig. 


dim diiits are cut with flat small fronts, eval at die 1 3, and the baelLCf the yoke in F^.4. There are nossilily 
waiatfshnilar to Fig. 1). There is scarcely any amount of, niany penons, martyrs to fashion, who would duly 
fulness where the front at the waist joins the debt; but preoate the stendemess of the wakt m such a cut. But, 
the shifta are made without y«dce, whh strah^t shoidder- whhoiit i^ing n ridicttloua figm, men are right in pro- 
hnndsinadnsenudrcular pimattfaebattoirttenedt(see aervhtg die natnnd ontliae ns fhr ns tbqf can with caro> 
Fif. ax For youtha, and young and deader tten^ there fdt to tbensolves. 
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The htne £phkm in diim is perfectly plain iairant,: 
vhhout any wots. Loboor is ma» saved by diU means. i 
Many of toe dress shirts are made with a fine cambric i 
' balf'ia^ wide frill, ven neatly hemmed and whipped in : 
down the outer edge of the fiiont, fuU enough to allow it 
.<> be small fluted with an Italian inm. Some dmss i 
shuts are embroidered in raised work in salin-stitch over 
?iie plain front; but perfectly plain fronts, secured with 
studs, ate also worn for _ « 

f ill die^and are simple __ 

;et stylish in eflect. - 

The bodies and sleeves ^ o 

of all riiirtsnow aremade . . 

oClonnIoth. That pur* •< * < 

ehased at ohe shiUing 

per y^ is excellent It , —- 

u an inch or two tinder 1 N* h/ 

a yard wide. The fronts, V / T 

collars, and wristbands ^ n.' v 

ore of linen double. fix * Ku %. 


hollowed out, the front an inch lower than the hade Tb 
complete the front ready to sew to the yoke, cut the lincst 
either round or square (Figs. 8 and 9). Kun tte two' 
fronts together, one ad inch over the <^er, haviiw first 
turned in a narrow piece aU round the edges of ea^ and 
tacked it down. Make a lwo.inch wide pleat down As 
front of the shirt, from B to r (Fig. fi). Lay the linen 
front on this at the dotted line from E to r, and c to C t 
^ first pin, then tack it 

> 1 down. Cut out the long* 

j cloth in the centre under 

^ 'I the linen front, leaving 

.. .. . ! a narrow piece, but first 

1! very finely stitch the 

j linen to it dowm Uu tm» 

I stiiits -wA at thfe waist 

■ " —.— ' J *1 Now cut out the long^ 

J ! cloth. Run the long* 

'—-I ! . oloth at the waist, and 

•'w- >«. Kis ■» gather it to the linen. 



To malm a sl^ cut two vards of longcloth ofT and Cut an inch*wide linen band, and stitch it on at the waist 
double it, one piece two inches longer than the other, in front, covering the linen front with one edge and the 
Cut them in ban. Round the lower part off, about eight shirt with the other. Cut a second pair of linen fronts 
inches up. (See FiKfi.) Slope a little out of the situn, like the fint Untack the first linen fronts; run tlm 
A to B; run and f« them a. Put in inch-square second linen fronts to them, wrong side out; turn the 
gussrts at C, and hem round the rest as narrow as whole; turn the second linen fronts down as a lining 
possible (See Fig. 5, the gusset.) to the first front; tack all round; hem neatly to the 

From A to 1 > swpe off three inches, rounding it off, or sides. Back the band at the waist with a lining as a 
in other wmds, rounding it out for an armhole. Cut a . bami; then Milch the edn of the under side of the front 
fMce like Fig. 4, hfleen inches long, two deep at Stitch the upper edge also, and add a second row of 
the back, C to S, and three deep at the part from E to e. stitches about an inch in, or not to fancy. Make three 
The frtmt is set in (dain, also the bock, excepting four buttondndes horiziHitally, on botn sides ibr studs. The 
inches or less in tne middle, which is gathered. When front can iw>w be ioinea to the shoulders. The odlar- 
the front of the shirt is finined, it is gadiered on from bond may be straigltf, but is generally a shaped pieot^ 
BtoDattheshooldeiB The neckpiece and bade are first straight at the t^ where it is double. It mast oe an inch 
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bigger round than what is easy round the throat, to button 
os'cr in front. At the back this band is over an inch 
deep; in front, not half an inch. Make the holes in 
front for a stud to button. The <otbr is double at the 
top, stitched, and stitclicd on to the neck of the shirt. 
There is a button at the back in the centre, 'fhe collar 
must be made to fit, exactly the same ai/c, and the merest 
imperceptible Irillc over. If too small, the shirt-band will 
wriggle and slip away down t’ncncfk. If too large, the 
collar will bulge .md la; very tr<iubU‘s<imc, and must be 
awkw.-irdly pitm.-d instead of r.caiiy buttoned. 

The sleeve is cut the shape of Fig 7. The longclofh is 
doubled on ihi- cross from is to c, nine inches wide at tlic 
top, double. It is run and felled together, and left ofn'n 
at the wrist. Twt> inches at the bajk of tlie w-riM are 
gathered, the rest plain. The wristband, of linen, double, 
isualiy measures four inclicj (doubkv, and three inches 
wide. It is cut in two pieces, run together at all tin; 
'•dges, except ihe edge to be joined to the sleeves, turned 
inside out, l.u ked flat, and stitched near the edge. The 
top is then stilchisl to ihe sleeve, tlie under side hemmeil 
down. There is a button and button-hole nest tin- 
and two stud-holes at the otlier edge. .Some rieeves are ' 
set in a half-iiuli band first, and tlien the eulf l.ii<l on. 
Others li.ive narrow str.iighl ruffs, e.isv to tarsi down 
under fresli, detached ciilfs. (.Sec Fig. lo.'i 

'J’he sleeve may be put in l»y rimiiiiig it into the arm- [ 
hole turning <lown the sleeve msiile r.tther broil, .oi.l ■ 
stitching it in pl.ice on the right side, or l,y lining all _ 
round tlie ariiiholc with a wulc shaped piei e. 

.Some gentlemen object to tb.e pi.no winre ilie r iffs 
button, Iks .iii.so the link.i come just ii!idt.r the liindm 
writing. To oliviate this, instead of le.i' ieg tlu- i>|H uiog 
in the .se.im at a, Fig. 7, cut at C the top of the sieevr, 
and reverse the oiieiiing of the ciilf .dso. 

For those gentlemen who still prefer tucked fropt'., 
these tlii'cetions fin- tutting the front are givtn Fust ru:i 
in the linen the desiietl number of tucks. Thus, for wh.it 
is c.tlled a tine tuck front, tack a hem to e.icli side an 
inch wide, to be afterward.s stitched. ISrliiiul e.irh hem 
fold three tueks, first taeked, then .stitched. Then tack 
the fronts, the left side hem completely over ihe fionl 
side item. I’ut the fronts into tin- shut .is alre.idy indi¬ 
cated, and stitch it to tlie longiloili. The front, uliero 
it ui cut .iw'.iy, is turiieil in, lacked down, .snd siiirhed 
in place on the right side. 01 merely hemmed ilowii 
neatly, which is all llui is nei;,'-,-,aiy. on ilie wiong side. 
-Seven or more tiak-s arc done m tlie same way. but they 
are, of course, iiariower, Orti.iim'nted fronts with tucks 
are worn for full dress. 

It >houKl be remembered that iu Fig. b, between K and 
I>, the shouUIrrs aie sloped .iway, about an inch to tl'.e 
shoulder, an<l the neck Bv.dloped out. The neck is cut 
in front tin inch lower than the back, before the yoke 
is added. The slioiildci s are live inches long (.diowing 
for turnings). 'I'his is .m ordinary measuieinent, but of 
course ind1vidu.1l conformations ha\e their jicculi.iiitics. 

Many shirts, instead.of iH iog gathered in at ^lie waist, 
have a single pleat at llw estreimtie.s of the w.dst each 
tide (r. to C, Fig, o). It is more suitable to the square 
front (Fig. 9) than the rounded (Fig. 8). 

Fancy aiid dress sihirts arc made in a variety of styles, j 
such as minute slanting' tucks, inscited between pl.im 
broad linen, which is pretty ; or three tucks and sp.aces;' 
narrow tucks .md (wo-frills are also admissible, or a plain i 
front and one frill, or rows of embroidered insertion, or! 
an cmbroidcioil front, or merely fine tucks. ! 

Flannel shirts are made like white one«, dotibIe-brea«ted, j 
and without tucks. Fig. 1 is a good pattern for flannel j 
or linen, showing the double breast inserted, the collar, the j 
hem, the front, and tlie' wristband. Fancy cotton shirts are ’ 
much worn and arc cheap; they are matte the same way. ■ 
Mark shirts an ink. witn the name in, fill!, just bek>w the i 


band at the waist. Mark flannel ihitts with ink, ff yon 
can; if not, with marking cotton ; best in iftitials. 

Fig. 11 is a design for a boy’s shirt 


CHEESE AND CHEESK-MAKIXG. 

II. 

Varieiiis If/ CheesiAxe obtained according as the dtf- 
I fererit pruporiions of cream arc mcrcaseti or diiniatshed.* 
; Wiicn it IS made from cream alone, it is called a cream 
' cheese ; when the cream of the previous night’s miiking 
is added to the new milk of the morning, a very rich 
cheese is made, rs .Stilton; when new milk only is em- 
' ployed, the Cheddar is obtained; when an eighth or 
tfiiih of the cream is removed, the large Cfheshires are 
m.ule, which will nut hold together if all the cream be left 
in. When the skimmed milk of the ei'cning is added to 
tile iieiv milk of the itiutiiing, the mixed milk yields cheese 
like the single <Gloucester. If the cream be once removed 
lioin the whole of the milk, it yields common skimmed 
milk cheese ; if it Ik* twice crcameil, it gives cheeses like 
some of the poorer sort.s made m Friesland ; and if 
skimmed for three or four days in succession, it yields the 
ti.ird lioriiy clieene of .’Suffolk, lor.iliy known by the name 
ol Snjfotk blink, wlm h often retpiircs the axe to cut it, and 
i.s S') hard that •*i>ig'* grunt at it, dogs b.irk at it, but 
neither of ihein daie cat it.” 

ihUh one g.illon of new milk add two 

ipiaits of cold spring watet, and rennet sufficient to turn 
It 'not liarcl). 'l.ike it geiiily out with the skimming dish, 
.mil lay it m the i.tt until fiiil. l*ut a weight upon it, and 
.ipply tiry eiolhs for a dai or two; when tumctl out on a 
piaie, cover it with anoiiier plate, and (urn occasionally. 

It will Ik; ready lor use in about a fortnight. 

I'fh'.iltirf c'Ace.f'*. - In fhi’shirc the greatest pains are 
l.ikcn to extract every particle of whey. F'or this purpose 
the curd is rejKatcdly biokeii and mixed; tlic cheeses arc 
next pressed and plaeeil in wiKulen 1k>xcs, which have 
holes bored inin them: through these holes sharp 
skewers are stuck into the chce.se in eviS'y direction, so 
that no p.irtii-le of whey can remain in :he curd. The 
' salt IS iiuimatoly mixed with the curd, and not merely 
lublKxl on the outside. When the curd ii broken very 
' small, it is left coveied wiili ,1 cloth an hour to settle. It 
IS coniidenih st.Ued th.it good Cheshire cheese, in rich¬ 
ness of quality .iiui purity of tl.ivour, renuins as near per¬ 
fection as can b<j. The present plan of cheese manufac¬ 
ture in (. heshire w.is si.itcd to the Agricultiir.il .Society in 
iJiyu tolH* acomhination of the t»vo meihoils, the Cheshire 
and the Cheddar. In the process, scalded whey is used, 
and skewering entirely dispensed with, as also arc rubbing 
and greasing during the time the ' heese is ripening for 
' m.irke(. No [iressure is applied .it the time of inuking. 
nor until aljuut two days afterwards. When the curd is 
hi'okeii, the heat is liicR’iiscd to i 8 o‘'. and the whey 
drained off; the curd is then ground and vatted, and the 
■ clu'cse is put into a moderately heated oven, where It 
ivmaiivi till the f.)llowing morning. It is then taken out 
and left m a moderately wann pan of the press-house for 
twenty-four hours without being turned; here it is left, 
for three or four days, and is then rubbed over with warm 
grease, put into cilico cups and binders, and so continues 
until sent to market. .Next to Clteshirc rank Gloucester¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire for their cheese. In. 
the latter country they have the proverb— 

'* ir toil wkl have a gi>o<l (■hee,c. and liav ’n old, 

You must iiini ’11 ««ten tiracs ticfote he is oUL" 

GhfuusteK'Ond Somir.tetskirif Ckeestt are similaify 
made, except that the curd is not so often broken,nor the.’ 
cheese skew'ered, and a ponion of the cream is gene¬ 
rally -abstracted to make butter. After the curd has 
been scpaiated front the whey, and is broken fine, warm 
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SJl 

inter is pourei^ovcr it to wash out any remaining; uiicy, cone from the centre, and fill the s^ce with any strong 
or perhaps to dissolve any portion of butter which may suvt t ale; as soon as the malt liquor is absorb^ rt^cat the 
have separated before the rennet had coagulated the supply, taking care that the top lid of the cheese iseiosdy < 
for although cream ados to the richness of cheese, Inittcr fitttd after it, and the cheese enveloped in sheet lead, and 
tends to nuJee it rancid. kept in a damp |dacc. A fortnight or three weeks will ^ 

Strain the milk immediately time enough to ripen the cheese thus ti'eated. Grasa 
from the cows into a large tub; first put inio it cake | kind forms the greatest portion of North Wiltshire, and 
arnatto (one ounce to about a fifty-ixiund cheese), tying it; the cheese made there is justly celehrated. It is mostly 
in muslin, and shaking it till the milk is sutliciently bought up by factors at Chippenham, for the supply of 
tinged to the colour you wish ; then add enough rennet Loudon and other large tow^ns. The dairy is managed in 
to coanlate or curdle it; let it stand till the cuid is quite the best manner; and so much depends on this, that, with 
formed, when it may be cut or broken with .a knife, and care, nearly .as gtud cheese may be made from Inferior 
the wh^ taken out with a .skiinniing-dish.. Next, cut the pastures as from the lieti. In North Wiltshire,'baCh cow 
cujd into pieces an inch squ.arc put it in .a cloth into a of the laige breed will give from three to four and a half 
large wooden alrainer with a cover, upon wltkli place a hundrc'dwciglit of cheese in the season, if she calves in 
hair-hundredweight, so as lo |•res^ tlie cv.id moderately, proper lime. The chief dairies are on the borddn of 
and set it before a good fire. In fillecn or twenty luinutcs Uorseudiiie, whence conics the butter used in the towns, 
take out the curd, cut it rather smaller, and press it as North Wiltshire producing little Initlcr except h'hey' 
before. Then t.ake it out .again, an <1 cut it as small as butter, Its chief produce lieing cheese. ' 
birds’meat into a tub, whcie it is to be salted. It is then CeUtfikam Chtev is the richest cream cheese, which- 
put into a cloth of thin gaitre. :tn<l pl.iced in a c]^^i,^or wcM Indicates the richness of the pastures in this part of 
chess, set before a good tire for twa lve or lil'tcen hour), with Canilwidgcshirc, where the commons arc so extensive tliat 
the weight on it, and then put into the pn ss ; take it out tjoo cows arc kqit here. 

occasionally, and give dry cloths, till they come out quite Sagt Cheese. -Itniise the tops of youfig reel sage in a 
dry, when it will be pressed enougli. mortar, with some loaves of spinach, and squeeze the 

Chtdiiar anA ffVi//»’<««.jrv/ehecsc< arc the produce of ■ juice : mix it with the rennet in the milk, more or less, 
.Somersetshire. Some of the choice Cheddar d.iiiies arc, ^ according to the desired colour or taste. When the curd 
perhaps, unequalled for richnc.ss throughout the world. ■ is mme break it gently, and put it in with the skimmer. 
A rich Chcdd.ir cheese contains niore f.it lhan the egg; ^ till it is pressed two inches above the vat. Keep it eight 
it Is too rich, therefore, to lu* uscel as an cvervd.ny diet by ■ or ten hours; salt it, and turn it d.iily. Tor nearly it thou- 
the generality of stom u h'-. It is partly for this that I -.ami years the art of mixing herlis and cheese together 
••bre.id and cheese" aie ahiiu-.t invariably c.uen together. ' has been.known in l-lngland .ind France. In France this 
Stilton .scqiiired its n.atite from .Stilton, in Hun- ' o|H.-ratiun is c.'illedbecause a great deal of par- 

tingdonshire, where it was firsi jinlihcly snU; but it is I sley is mixed with the cheese, as here wc mix a great deal' 
s.iid to have Iwcn fir.t m.ide .it Wymoiidhao', near |‘of sage. The herbs, &c., were worked into heraldic de-. 
.Melton Mowbr.iy. At the l!ell Iitn. Siiltoii, it <>bt..iited'. vices in the middle ages. 

such celebrity as to be sold by the l.mdlord at h.df a. | CommoH Cheese,- Half the milk should be fresh from 
crown a jwund. and was callisl the Knglish 1‘ariiics.in. the cow, or if cold c should be warmed, if too hot the 
The process of making it was King kejit as a secret. To ' cheese w ill l>c tough. I’ut in rennet enough lo turn it, and 
the morning's nsw milk .idd the skimmed cream of the cover it over. When turned, strike the curd down with 
prccctling evening's milking, with a piojier quantity of the skinmting-tlish, and let it sepamte, still covering it. 
rennet. WJtcn the curd h.ss c<ime, it should not be broken i 'Mien break the curd, gather it with the handle gently 
in the usual way, but should be taken off c.iri fully, and ! towiirds the sides of the tub, and till it with curd by the 
placed in a sieve to diain gradu.dly. As it dtams, gently ! skimmer, pre.ssing it closely, and finally leaving it twes 
jircss the cheese till it Ix’tomes lirm and dry, and when j incites above the edge. Ilefore tlic vat is filled the cheese* 
taken from the v.xt kee]i it till (|ii<te tinn, and repeutc lly | eloth must be laid at the iKittum, and when lull drawn, 
brush it. (>rcat c.ne is required to keep tlte cheese sw .-t [ smooth over on all sides. It may cither lie salted white 
and good till fit for use ; tlie time of keeping till qu te j in the tub, afici the whey is out, or when in the vat. Put 
ripe is front twelve to eighteen monilis. In order to e.tt a a I»iar<l bcm-.ith and ataivc the vat, and place it in the 
Stilton cheese in ixTfeciion. you must not only have press; in two hours turn it out, ami put a fresh cheese* 
one made of rich tnilk, but manage it well ..fter it is tuade. cloth; press it again for eight or nine nours; then salt it 
To hasten the growth of green mould, seventh pieces of ^ all over, turn it again in the vat, and lei it stand in the 
mouldy or ovci -nix! cheese arc inserter! into holes made | press fourteen orsixteen hours, observing to put the cheese 
for tlic purpose by a taster; wine or ale is then poured i.isl made untlermost. before putting the cheese for tho 
in. But the best Stiltons do not rerjuire this, for they arc ' last titne into the vat pare the isiges, if they I>c not smooth, 
in perfection when the inside is soft and rich, like butter, i The vat should have holes on the sides and at the bottom, 
without any appeantnee of mouldtness. In France, when ! to let all the whey pass through. 

a Stilton has Wcome very dry, dealers w.-ish it stweral Freneh Cheeses. —The best cheeses in France are those 
times in soft water, and then lay it in a clotli moistened of Ncufch&tel, in Nitrmandy; of Hrie, which is much eaten 
with wine or vinegar till it Incomes soft nnri mellow', ! in Paris; and, atxtve all. Rorpicfort, m.mufacturcd in the 
which it will inevimbly do if it lie a rich cheese. This ' village whose name it b<'ar.s; it is the best of all dry 
simple method is generally practised in Switzerland,. cheevs, and is much finer than Stilton, Some of in 
.where cheeses are kept stored for many years, and if they : excellence is due to the cellar in which the straining or 
‘were not very salt and dry they would sexjn be tho pre-y of refining of the cheese takes place, and some pohkm to 
worms and mites. It is then put into a shape in the form the peculiar manner in which the atiimoU are milktxi. 
af a cylinder, eight or nine inches in diameter. When it; Roquefort cheese is made of a mixture of sheep’s and goat’s 
is sumciendy firm, a cloth or tape is wound round it to ' milk; the first communicates consistence and quality, tho 
prevent its taking, and it is set on a slielf. It is occa* lattcri whiteness and a peculiar flavour, 
sionally powdered with Hour, and plunged into hot water. NeufchAtel Cleeses arc made of cream thickened by 
*nus hardens the outer coat, and uvours the internal for* heat, and pressed in a small mould. They undergo a rapid 
oienution, which ripens it. change, first becoming sour and then mellow, in wtafoh 

Nffrth IFzTfirAire cAerxr, to be eaten in perfextion, should sutc they must be eaten. Our Bath cheeses undergo 
hanrb the top rind cut off quite flat, then take out a small similar enutge. 



TOILE INOIENNE CHINA. 


EASTER EGGS. | TOILE INDIENNE CHINA. 

iVcXY pretty articles for presents can be made out of. A veav good imitation of rare and e]q>ensive cbfau may 
Easter eggs. In the northern counties of England the | be produced in a simple and inexpensive manner by the 
reciprocal giving of Easter eggs is a general custom and ' following process To imitate large china vues, pro- 
expressive of goM-will, and everyone vies with the other! cure at one of the best colonial or Civil Service ware< 
to produce the prettiest. Get scraps of ribbon of all sorts, i houses an empty grape jar, or one of any size-or pattern 
old and new—wlc, bright colours are best Wrap them . preferred. When brougnt home, have the jar thoroughly 
round and round the eggs, and sew them up tight Boil; cleansed; then, with g^ oil-colour, paint it, inside and 
the eggs as many hours as you like, with ou^ the colour that the ground of th^' 

or without a little alum added in the china is desired to be—Mack, white, pole 

water. Take them out, and unroll them. sca-greeit red, &c. : when thoroimhly 

.Most of them will be dyed like the rib- dr>', varnish the paint with two or three 

bons. They do not all succeed. Take an coats of thje best varnish, to bring it to a 

old strawberry basket and sew it aU over good gloss and substance, vllowing each 

thickly with moss, like a bird's nest. Or coat to dry previous to adding the others, 

make a cardboard basket, and cover it Turchasc at a iirst-class upholsterer'a 

with moss. Put three or more eggs of some of the best and finest chintz, sdect- 

different colours in the nest. This is a ing colours and p-ittcrns suitable to the 

pretty present; but single coloured eggs style of china to be copied; it will be 

can be^ven. best to get a small piece of several pat- 

An Easter cffi forms a still prettier gift terns, so as to mix them, the large with 

if you scratch on it landscapes, or the small, but care must be taken Utat the 

comic figures, or kindly mottoes, executed same style of pattern is adhered to. A 

neatly with a sharp penknife. We have Chinese pattern must not be mixed with 

seen many of these scratched eggs made suiublc for French china, but Chinese 

beautiful works of art. Choose a brown, tiowers may be introduced among C'hinese 

crimson, or violet egg for this purpose, or Intgodas and landscapes, 

at least one rather ^rk in colour, as the '' ' Cut out the chintz with a fine pair of 

device appears in white. Fig. i is a guide for a Lind -1 scissors, so as not to leave any of the groundwork of 
scape. Another way of making Easter eggs is to boil I the material beyond the colours of the pattern; carefully 
them very hard; cut each egg in half; remove the' gum the lucks of the pieces cut out, and stick them on 
meat Gum on a piece of silk, satin, or ribbon,' ^ the jar, being careful that the edges of the chintz 

with the top drawn up previously like a bag, with arc perfectly fixed, and the whole of each jnece 

a frill and strings, and put a strip of prettily- flat; press them with a soft dry handkerchief, and 


a frill and strings, and put a strip of prettily- 
embossed gold paper over the join of the silk 
and the egg. Fill the egg-bag with sweetmeats, 
or any little present you wish to make—such as 
a ring or a thimble, laid at the top of sugar¬ 
plums. Eggs dyed may be cut in half, and then s( 


the jar, being careful that the edges of the chintz 
arc perfectly fixed, and the whole of each tnece 
flat; press them with a soft dry handkerchief, and 
do not allow any moisture to injure the glaze 
of the chintz. W'hen the pattern is all arranged, 
the jar must be again varnished all over (the 
chintz .also) with copal varnish, and left to dry 


a nog or a thimble, laid at the top of sugar- chintz .also) with copal varnish, and left to dry 

jilums. Eggs dyed may be cut in half, and then scratched in a room free from dust. 

prettily; the meat afterwards removed, and a bag added. Before the last coat of varnish is added, the handles, 
Fig. 1 illustrates the e|^-bag; Fig. 3 is a second design top and lower rims of the jar, may be gilt with shell 


for a frill. 

Or boil and cut off three-quarters of the 
egg in the way^ described; paint over the 
shell with white of egg. When that is 
dry, draw a garland, or device, or motto 
surrounded with flowers, using water- 
wlours and a fine camel-hair w sable 
brush. If all the colours are well mixed 
with flake-white before using them, the 
effect will be superior. A very little gum 
should also be added in the mixing, nave 
a silk or satin bog ready to gum on when 
the drawing on the ^ is quite do'* 
Those who are not skiUra in drawing can 
ornament Easter eggs by means of gar¬ 
lands and small scraps of prints for d^cal- 
comanie. 

Eggs may also be hard-boiled in dye. 


top and lower rims of the jar, may be gilt with shell 

or painted a colour different to that the 
jar. The gold can be purchased at an 
artist’s colour-shop, either in the little 
mussel shells or saucers, and is applied 
Bn * moistened camcl-lmr pencil. 

[I II \\\y\\ The chintz patterns may also be touched 
I t ' previous to the varnishing for 

I ; I tome china. 

, Flower-pots for the room, and any china 

tjgjjjSgBS^r or earthenware ornaments, may be treated 
in the same way. 

m If painted the colour of terra-cotta, 
m coloured chintz or patterns cut out in 

Jm black paper may be fixed to jar^ &c, to 

give the appearance of Eg^ian and 
.Assyrian porcelain, hut gdd must not be 
F'ig. a. added to these patterns. Similar designs 

to those given in the article **£trusco- 


instead of with pieces of ribbon, only the ribbon brings | Egyptian Flower Pots," Hoc'SEhold Guide, voL nl, 
out each egg a diffeient colour, and by dyeing them 1 page 189, will be usriul for this purpose, 
the batch would be all alike. Of course omy one \ Square earthenware lummer-hoiiae seats, and large 
coloured ribbon is used to one egg; although a liUwn outer garden pots, where chipped <»■ worn, can be nic^ 
in itself variegated often produces a beautiful q;g, two renovated by this process. 

coloared ribbons wramed round an egg would belikely V'ery large jars to fill the comers of the drawing-room, 
to create a coidusion of colour. j when thus treated, look very well, the fiiU clear ouuines 01 

Another wayof making an Easter m is to boil one very the patterns of the chintz baviiw a stronger and mere 
hard. Cut it m half lengthways ; biM the edge of eacn defined eflktt than that produced by ddcalcoraante. 
half with jj^old paper; gum a nbbon across the hollow of' If the jar is painted a blue-white, chintz of an entire 
each, leaving ends at both sides. Sew two ends together, i bluepattemdiouidbeused, withoutgold,and HwUlbewcU 
inabow,to make a hinge; fill the egg with sweetmeats, or [ to talce notice of the jars that are m be imitated, so aa to 
tome little gift, and, havii^ closed it, tie the nbbon-aidE ! arrange Uk patterns as near to those eS china as possi b le. 


CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 
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RIDING FOR LADIES.—IL 

OMCE mounted, the Indy torn* in her saddle, her hnUt is 
■tnighteaed for lier,«nd she proceeds to place her r^to 
le^ over the pommel, and her Idl foot is put into the 
stirrup. She then aiTan|[es her habit by raising herself 
well up in the stirrup, whKh also enables her to ascertain 
that this stirrup is the right length and firmly adjusted, 
leaning forward the while and pulling the habit well down 
It the back, passing the hand between it and the saddle, 
making it also quite smooth beneath the right knee over 
the pommeL 

All this requires confidence and practice, but some 
trouble should be taken to arauire the power of doing it 
easily, os in jrotling, especiady, the habit is apt to ride 
up, a good horsewoman can readjust it without 
assistance. 

The reins have how to be properly disposed of. This 
is not learnt in a moment, and it is advisable to master 
the difficultv off the horse, either with veritable reins or 
loops of ribbon of two colours, to distinguish snaffle from 
curb. 

Begin by holding both reins perfectly taut in the right 
hand at the extreme end; the snaffle will be in the centre. 
Place the second finger of the left h.-ind lictwcen the 
sn-affle, the little finger between the curb ; pass the hand 
down the reins, which arc now equally diiidcd by the 
fingers, resting fiat and untwisted between them ; c lose 


the curb and which is the snaffle. Moreover, if the horse 
have a light or tead« mouth, and the action is too pro> 
nounced, the residts an not altogether agreeable, for it, 
light hand—that is, the perfection of a hand for iraing- 
is one that acta almost impmwptiUy, 

If a horse pulls, and n^uirea t^tly holding in, he h> 
in truth unfit for a lady’s use. Ae moment the horse 
I begins to pull against the rider, the band and arm should 
become firm and unyielding, or the xmimal will have es- 
; uMished the maateo'. 

Having learnt how to mount and how to hold the reins, 

; the next point is to secure a perfect seat. For this purpose- 
the rider must be exactly balanced, sitting true and 
square on the saddle, the right shoulder well back ; th« 
tendency to bring it forwsini is one of tite commonest 
faults of beginners. The figure must be well drawn up 
from the waist, yet quite flexible, the right knee steady, 
the left heel well down. A common error to be avoided, 

; is an inclination to the leA side of the horse, as though 
I seated too far over. The rider's every movement should 
' be in unison with that of the horse, her position easy amt«, 
I safe, retaining throughout the most perfect commanoover 
her animal. .Slovenly altitudes arc never more clearly 
seen ilian when on horseback. The rider must carefully 
; avoid bearing any weight on the stirrup, stooping, or in- 
‘ dining too much u.t>'kwards. When she has acquiretl all 
' this knowledge of what to do and what to avoid, she will 
have diminished many of the difficulties which beset a 


the hands, turning the ends of the reins over the knucklcsr 
and hold them in their places with the thumb. The right 
hand is sufficiently occupied with the whip ; the slightest 
turn of the left h.ind guides the horse, as the holder of 
reins quickly feels ; she m.ty, however, until she aetjuires 
more facility, have recourse to the right hand occasionally 
in guiding. 

The inanipuhttion of the reins is an important point to 
acquire, and should, indeed, be thoroughly mastered before 
leaving the riding-school and attempting road riding. It 
includes as a natural sequence thcjpropcr position to be 
assumed by the hands and arms. The elbow must on no 
account be hugged too closely to the .side, though in time, 
when the independent action of the wrist has been 
secured, the shoulder may not ungracefully come into 
play, for there should be no appearance of rigidity in the 
figure at all, and this is apt to be produced by persistently 
holding the elbows to the side, while avoiding the error 
of thrusting them out. A slight exaggeration, howi -< r, 
in any right direction can always be subsequently 
rectified. 

On no account must the hand yield involuntarily to the 
horse; the rider must establish her dominion surely and 
decidedly, or the results will be disastrous to jjcrsclf and 
her stecci, and while acquiring a light hand she must 
secure a firm one. 

The bridle hand should be held at a moderate distance 
from the body, the inside of the hand nearest to the waist, 
the wrist slightly rounded. 

To make the horse advance, slacken the rein, or, in 
other words, relax the hand by turning the thumb 
towards the body, and so ease the pressure rm the little 
finger. 

If, on the control the rider wishes to nuke him halt, 
she draws the little finger towards the waist, and so 
lightens the rein. If she would have him go to the left, 
•he turns the thumb to the ri^t, the little finger pressing 
the rein towards the right shoulder ; if the direction is to 
be to the right, the little finger moves to the left, which 
slackens the right rein. 

These movements of the wrist and fituer may ad¬ 
vantageously be lesmt off the horse, for if quite unac¬ 
customed to handling the reins properly, the pupil is apt 
to become flurried at the novrity of her position when 
mounted, and to have a very indistinct idea of which is i 


, novice. 

j As a child must learn to walk l>cfore he can run, so 
the ridvr should not be allowed to canter or trot until 
she has bcciiinc .it home in the saddle, can guide h(‘r 
^tee<l with confidence, and has gr.ipplcd the difficulties of 
walking. This can lie accomplished must satisfactoril) 
j in ii ri<lmg-school; or, if there Ire none .tl Viand, in a 
' p.iddock. 

, First Ircgin by walking the horse for« ud, having the 
reins well in luiml, and recognising evei / movement of 
the horse’s mouth He must V)C made to keep up a 
regular (lacc, and i. >1 go out of a walk, .Should he bc- 
^ come sluggish, he must be encouraged, or, technically 
'■ s()caking, “ animated ” by a slight motion of the body 
or hand. A little movement m the hand holding the 
reins will often accomplish it, or the use of the whip. 
Should he unduly quicken his pace, he should be checked 
by a >{uick motion of the reins. 

j Meanwhile the rider must take great care that her scar 
; is perfect, that she is neither stooping nor leaning too 
' much over the saddle, the right snoulder well back; in 
! fact, her line of vision should be directly between the 
' horse's ears. 

I I'he l)cst test of all this will be when she advances to 
the next step in her tuition, and learns to turn her steed 
to the nghl and left, and run him l»ck. In ihew; 
movements she niu.st “go with” the horse, bringing her 
right shoulder forward in turning to the left, ner left 
, shoulder in turning to the right, thus estalfiishing her 
, perfect balance. Any neglect on these points is likely to 
i bring direful consequences, and taken in an unguarded 
I moment, the chances are she may find herself deposited’ 
j on /erra firma, 

I Whether the rider understands her horse or not, there 
I is no question that the animal knows exactly the extent of 
: mastery she has over him, and is keenly alive to any 
I advantage he may he in a position to take. 

I To turn to the left, then, she inclines the inner 
' reins with her little finger towards her right shoulder, 
pressing the left leg against the side and bringing the right 
shoulder forward. To turn to tire right the inclines the 
inner rein to the lefl, advaneiiw the left shoulder and 
using the tame pressure of the leg, correcting any inert¬ 
ness on the part of the horse by an ^plication of the whip 
on the off side. 
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COOKERY. 


cckJkery.—L xvir. 

FRENCH DISHES {timtiHued/ivm/.yo). 

' Potage de Santi (^Strtnglkening Sou^i.—TYm soup is 
prepared by stewing together two roast fowIS| a knuckle 
of veal, and, if you happen to have any by you, some 
tx>ncs of roast Mcf, in at>out twenty ladlrfuls of slock 
brotli, prepared from beef. ‘I’he contents of the stew- 
pan must be slowly simmered down, until a fourth part 
IS lost by cvaiMiraiion; tlien, tlic liquor being carefully 
skimmed, add some peppier, and continue to stew it for 
five hours. The fat on the surface is now to be again 
4kimmcd olf, .incl the meat taken out. The white of an 
egg, previously beaten up in some cold beef stock broth, 
is then to Ijc added, and the soup again boiled for twenty 
minutes, the rc-ison for adding the white of egg being to 
clarify tnc liquid. 'I’hcn strain the broth, and pour it into 
a stewpan, and aild one large carrot, a turnip, two heads 
of celery, and two leeks, with two young lettuces and 
some chives and sorrel. The turnip an<l carrot sliouki 
be cut into strips, one-eighth of .m inch thick and three- 
quarters of an inch wide, before placing them in the 
soup, while the celery and lettuces should be pa'vioiisly 
blanched in water. After the soup has boiled for an hour, 
add some sugar, and three tablespoonfuls »>f greoii aspa¬ 
ragus points, previously blanched. It is then to be 
poured into a tureen, in which slices of crust of l-'n-nch 
roll have been previously arranged. 

Potage au Chasseur {ifunter’s Soup ).—Three partridg.-s 
are to 6e cooked between slices of bacon, and then allowed 
to Ix'come cold. Now remove the skin from them, and 
cut each limb into two pieces, and arrange them ai tlie 
bottom of a tureen. Afterwards, l.ike what is left of the 
partridges, and stew it in a sufficient quantity of the potoge 
de santif; then skim and strain the soup, and pour it over 
Che partridges in the tuicen, 

Potage A la .SW/e/o', - -Cut a good-sirc<l fowl into pieces, 
and stew it for an lunir with some of tl»c consomnn^ pre- 
piircd from poultry {see consommd de di’hris de valadle''. 
The soup, after being skimmed, is to be strained and 
allowed to cool, it is then to be mixed with the yolks 
of eight eggs, and seasoned with pepper, nutmeg, aiul 
salt, and afterwards again strained. A number of small 
moulds, previously biillered, arc then to be fillc<l with this 

S tratton, and cxtwsed to a gentle heat {liclow th.il of 
tg water), to rentier them solid, and when ready to 
be sent to table, put into a tureen full of hot potage de 
sauttf. 

Grand HouiUon {Common Per/ vS7i>.X’;.-- Remove all 
the bones from tv rump of Iwcf, and tic the meal together 
with twine; then break the bones into pieces, and put 
them into a stewing vc<.scl three-quarters full ,of cold 
water. The pan must then be placed in a warm situa¬ 
tion, by the side of the tiro. The heat is to be cradiially 
increased, and the scum and fat on the surface of the liquor 
frequently rcmovctl. .Some water must also be occa¬ 
sionally added during tlie time the looking is going on, 
to rcpiace that lost by evaporation. After some time, 
when nothing nmo; rises to the surf.irc exc*(K a little 
white seiint, place the stewpan on a slow' fne; atld some 
salt ami sufficient vi“gclabies to season it in the tisu.al 
way. A few cloves may .also be added. The contents 
of the '•tewn.in must now be kept continually simmering 
for fou! or five hours. For this reason it is K'st to begin 
to make this broth cnrly in the day. When the meat is 
done, which may be learnt by p:issing a skewer into it, it 
is to be removed from the vessel, and the liquid strained. 
The meat is now to be put in a proper pan, furnished 
with a lid, .and some fat and broth strained over it. Then 
the cover is put on the pan. and it is pltccd in a hot 
closet until half.an-hour oeforc the beef is required for 
the table. The meat must now be taken out, .carefully 
trimmed, and most of the broth and liquid removed 


from the vessel Then, the beef being replaced, after 
having been covered v/Hh a coating of (see ciw- 
sommi Plane de volaille), the pan is exposed to beiH, to 
render the glaze solid. This proasss is to be leaned, 
«nd then the meat is to be sent to table. Sometimes to 
improve the appearance of the meat, many coats of glaae 
are applied, but it tends to render the meat difficult to 
be cut. 

liouillon de Volaille {Stock Broth prepared from 
Poultry ).light and nourishing broth is tnaae 
stewing tw'o wcll-fod fowls, previously roasted and cut 
in pieces, in two quarts of water. The briMh is then 
to be skimmed, and the following vegetables added:— 
one carrot, a tsrnip, an onion, a lettuce, two leeks, and 
Irnlf a head of celery. Thtse vegetables must be cut into 
slices, and fried in butter, previously to introducing them 
into the broili. A dove or two and some salt arc also 
required to be adrlcd. The contents of the vessel arc 
then to lie simiiu.Tcd for nearly three hours, the fat on 
its surface removed, and strained through a fine sieve. 
This stock broth is chiefly used for making other varieties 
of soup. 

PonllloH de Perdrix 'Stock Broth from Partridges ).— 
This is a very restorative food for sick persons, and is 
thii.s prep.aed:- Four partridges arc to o** well roasted 
and pul into a p.(ii, to'getber with a leg of veal from 
vvl-.icli t'le lavackle h.is bien removed, and three quart.s 
oi w.itcr. The whole is then to be simmered for four 
, hours, and skimmed. The vegetables directed to be used 
for b:aiilli>ii de s'olaille must now be ail in pieces, 
cooked in butter over the fire, aiul added to it. Tlie 
f.it is then to be skimmed once more off the broth, and 
the contents of the sti-wp.in to be strained through a 
fine sieve. 

Bouillon d.- I apeteanx de (l.trentte wS'tock Broth front 
Wild Rabbi It ,.— I'liis broth h emplojcd in those soups 
for which the flavour of g.iinc is desirable. It is pre¬ 
pared by parti.dly cooking in a stewpan two wild 
r.ibbits. cut into pieces, and one [Miund of veal. When 
they turn lii.m n, atld the vegetahh s direcit-d for bouiUon 
de volai.'lc, then boil them together for Shrec hours, and 
stiain the froth. 

Pibce d'.llryau Bouittie {.Sirloin of Beef\Stnt<ed).- 
Lift the flesh fnnn the chine bone of a sirloin of liccf, 
saw the biuie acrc.ss. tiiin the ribs neatly, remove the 
skin from tlie untler lillct; aflerw.irds cover it with suet, 
previously lieaten out inside a cloth, and roll up the meat 
and tie it with string, as if prepiiring it for the spit. 
The sni.ill pieces of meat th.it h.ive been cut off are to be 
Laid at the bottom of llic stewpan, the sirloin placed on 
them, and proceed in the m.iniier directed lor p'and 
bouillon. 'I'he meat slioiild simmer for three hours, 
and then be removed, .ind be glazed in the manner 
previously directed. 

Consomuu* Blanc de Voleiillc {While Concentrated 
Broth front 1’l.ire in a proper vessel two fat 

fowls (trussed , v. itfi a knuckle of veal, weighing about 
three pounds. Fill the vessel three-quarters full with 
good liccf .stork broth, .ind c.aiisc it to boil at a gentle 
beat. Then skim the broth, and put in two carrots, z 
turnip, an onion, a few leeks, and some celery, but do 
not ad«l any .salt, as the bouillon h-as been already 
salted. Hod the whole gently for five hours, then skim 
it, and remove the mc.at and vegetables. The broth 
should aftcrw.'irds be strainctl through a fine sieve. 1 
This broth is very useful for wrhitc soups and in pro- ' 
paring other dishes. GKaze is made in the same way. j 
except th.at in this case only a small quantity of bcci ' 
stock shotfl^ be used; the smaller the amount of liquor ' 
cmployed.Thc greater being the consistency of the glaze. 
Great care should be taken towards the end of the pro¬ 
cess, that the glaze may not be injured by the heat used 
in its preparation. 
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Cmuammi «Sr Mri» 4t VtlaSit {St»ck from tht ^ 
ThfaigtiTfjTip^rfir/r) 'Tin it made front the trimmings 
offtNils, MM kjtoddes of veal, with seasoning, stewM 
dosm, skimmed, and attained in the usual manner. The i 
consCMnmd is very useful for clarifying sauces, and fv ■ 
nadstening enMts of vegetables. i 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.-XLIV. 

STUFFING AND PRESFRVINi; BIRDS AND tiTlIKR 
ANIMAI.S. 

To the art of stuffing and preserving birds and animals 
much attention has, during recent years, been p.iid, .md a 
much nearer^approneb to perihelion than formerly is now 
attained in it We propose laying the most improved 
methods of procedure before our readers, and btrlievc 
that we shall render them a service by so doing. Many 
may wish to see stufTcd animals in their liouses, who do 
nm care to spend money on such things ; and to sports¬ 
men, and persons fond of natural history who live in the 
country, a knowledge of this art is particuhrly valuable ; 
it will afford amusement for evenings or wet days, and 
enable them to preserve m.iny ciiriniis and beautiful 
animals which would otherwise be lost We do not 
venture to say that by following our directions the 
amateur will at once lu* able to equal the effects of the pro¬ 
fessed taxidermist, but attention to them will ensure his 
success so far as the mere preservation of the specimen is 
concerned, and by practice and observation of nature he 
mar achieve beauty and life-like appearance. Wh.it we 
have to say m.sy also, perhaps, be useful to some of our 
readers who have neither time nor inriin.itiun to enter 
upon the more difficult and artistic opci.itions of .-elting- 
up and mounting, and would yet wish to know the proper 
method of preserving a s]teciincn till it can lie hanued 
over for that purpose to a profcssctl naturalist, .Such 
persons will find the information they require in these 
articles. 

There are three principal methods of preserving 
animals. Firs?, that in which the flesh is .illowrd to 
remain witliiii the skin, it lieing saturated with .inii- 
septics aiAl hardened by drying; but to this iiiciIunI we 
wish only to allude for the purpose of warning ourrc.i.lers 
against it. Animals can never l>c thoroughly preserved in 
this manner, although for a time they may look well . (he 
feathers, if it is a bird, will after a little while fall ofi, lul 
the creature will present a mangy and disgusting appi-ir- 
ancc. .Second, the method introduced by ihe eminent 
naturalist, Mr. Charles Watert.in, in which the skin is 
stuffed and dried to the required pr.sition without aid 
of wires. Although this process has l>ccn ably advocated, 
it is too difficult for ordinary employment. 'Wo snail, 
howcvxr, speak of this more fully hereafter. Third, the 
more ancient and usual pl.in of stuffing the skin and 
supporting it on w'ires, which method may be ron.si<lered 
as uniting, so far as is possible, durabiliiy and simplicity, 
and which is therefore the one which wc should rccoin- 
mend for practice. 

Materials .—The necessary materials will consist of a 
selection of soft dry substances lor stuffing (the coarser or 
finer to be used according to the sire of the animal), such 
as hay, moss, tow, and cotton (various oUtcr substances 
may be used for this purpose, but in no case must any iltied 
marine plant be empfoyed, since the salt containeil in it 
will inevitably attract moisture from the .stmosphere, and 
.sooner or later cause the destruction of the animal stuffed 
srith it); iron and brass wire of various degrees of hne- 
ness, which must have been well annealed in order that 
it mav bend freely (iron wire is sufficient for large 
animals, but fine brass wire is required for very small 
ones)—die kind of wire used by artificial Aowcr-mi^ers 
is me which will be found <a value} cork (ordinary 


botde>corls wiU suffice); thread, cotton of various sues, 
and (oit ulk; also a variety of glass eyes, which are to be 
obtained of all taxes and colours, at prices varying from 
one penny to one shilling per doxen, (or birds and amaDar* 
animals, and for large animals, such as the stag and the 
hon& at from one to five shillings per doten. A subsl^ 
tute tor glass eyes fur smidl birds and animals may be 
made by moulding a lump of black sealing-wax on tte 
head of a pin, and afterwards giving it a gloss by heatiiw. 
This is, however, but an indifforent makeshift, and shouU 
onlv be resorted to in case of necessity, 

Prestrt>aiivf Com^ataefs (f*t>wtirrs fa* PrtmviHg tk* 
MiiHt ef Birds and -TaKC of white arsenic- 

two drachms; corrosive sublimate,two drachms; powdered 
camphor, six drachms; nutgalls, one ounce; powdered 
capsiciim,half .su ounce; ami sal iimmoniac, half an ounce, 
.md mix tlii'in well togethor. Or Dr. Kicliardson’sreceipt—' 
vir., coarsely-|)owilered nutgalls, two ounces; burnt aiimti 
one ounce ; and powdered camphor, one ounce : well 
mixed. If, however, the latter rom|tosition is used in a ' 
hot climate, it will be necessary to add to it two dmclinis 
of either arsenic or oxymiiri.ite of mercury. These 
powders are chiefly used for the skins of biras; for the 
skins of qu.adriqK'ds a solution is freoucnily more conve¬ 
nient, which IS made as follows : - • 

Preset vath>e .'iaiution. — Corrosive sublimate, one 
drachm ; siuriis of camphor, six ounces ; spirit of salt, 
two drachms. The corrosive sublimate iniixt first be dis¬ 
solved in the spirits of c.-imphnr, and the spirit of salt 
.added afterwards. This solution is to Ik: applied to the 
inner side of the skin with a brush before tbe stuffing. 

Presen.'ative Ci'infound for the Shuts of Bisk and 
AV///7cr.-I'owdered oak-bark, four ounces; p.wderwl 
burnt alum, three uunct-s ; sublimate of sulphur, two 
ounces: oxyimiri.ite of mercury, half an mince ; and 
|)owder«.Hl camphor, half an ounre. M ix them well, and 
dress the skin with the compound before ' luffing. 

Arsenkai Soap. Chalk in iKiwdor, ounces; cam¬ 
phor, five oiinceti: .irsenic, two pounds white soup, two 
[rounds; 9.ilt of i rtar, twelve ounces; .snd sugar in 
powder, twelve ounces. I'hc soap must be cut in thin 
slices, and melte<l with w.iter in an eatihen vessel over a 
gentle fire. Ix-ing stirred meannhilc with u wooden 
spatula. VVhen it is dissolved, .tdd the sail of tartar, 
ch.tjk, and sug.ar ; lake them off the fire, add the arsenic, 
and well mix and work up the whole together. This com- 
pound should be put in a glared e.irthcn pot, and fastened 
down with a cIo.hc stopjw'r or bladder. 

Tlic whole of these compounds are, as the reader W'ill 
observe, of a highly poisonous character ; and it will be 
necessary that doe caution sltoukl be observed with regaid 
to them. The arscnic.al so.ip is especially dangerous, and 
gloves should be worn while it is being used, to prevent it 
"Citing under the nails or otherwise causing sores upon 
the hands. 

Tao/s. ■ -The tools used in stuffing animals arc ncitlier 
of n complex nor expensive cji.viaclcr. If preferred, a set 
can be bought, filtcti in ft^case, a» the sho| s of the larger 
naturalists, for frtim ten to thirty shillings, The more 
necessary consist of two scalpels the one l:ir(;e, tbe 
other small-- for skinning. For thoc a sharp knife pray 
be made to serve as a substitute. Shaip-pomted scissors 
—one pair with one point longer lhan the other-will be 
useful; camcl-hair brushes of various sixes; large and 
small forceps; straight and curved pieces of wire, made 
spoon-shaped at the ends, (or taking out lirains. &c.; 
“.setting needles,■' for arranging feathers. Ac., of w'hich 
the larger may be made of cobblers’ awls, and tbe smaller 
of common needles fixed to handles, and having their 
points curved; straight pieces of wire, which tapor 
towards their prnnts, fixed to handles, lor thrusting down 
tbe leg.s of birds before introducing the leg-wires, and 
which may be made from needles of various sizes; othef 
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piccef of wire, blunt, in handles, for stuffing the thmner 
parts, as the neck; a long piece of cane, alio for stuffing 
with. The reader will see that most of these instruments 
' nuiy be nude by himself from common, inexpensive 
materials. The animal-stuffer should also have a few 
tools which will likewise be useful for other purpo^: 
such as a pair of callipers for measuring the dimensions 
of animals before skinning them; a small hammer, a file, 
bradawls of various sizes, large and small pliers, cutting' 
nippers (fur wire), and a variety of needles of different 
sizes, especially glovers’ needles, and those which have 
duree-si^l (Mints, which are lietter than round«pointed 
ones few sewing up the skins of animals. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.—XLVTI. 

H«MORRMOtP.S. 

This is a rather common complaint, especially among 
those who follow sedentary or indoor occupations, it 
causes inconvenience, but can be considerably controlled 
by simple measures, and is therefore a proper subject 
for some statement in a system of Domestic Medicine. 

Tkt Symptoms are a matter of common exjicriencc. 
Thev consist for the most part in uneasy sensations about 
the lower part of the b.sck and of the lower bowel. At this 
part there is generally a swelling, which is different, 
according as the piles are external or tnternal. In cases 
of external piles, the swelling is visible; it may be in* 
darned in appearance or not; it m.'iy be veiy painful and 
sore: it may throb and feel hot. When it is painful, it is 
most so while walking about, or while sitting down, so as 
to cause pressure upon the part. 

'flicre is generally a loss of blood, sometimes enty ,1 
few drops, at other times to a considerable extent. '1 his 
may go on for some time, either unnoticed or disrcgardctl, 
until the symptoms of loss of blood make their appear¬ 
ance, such as paleness and puffincss of the face, shortness ' 
of breath, weakness, &c. &c. In addition to these, other \ 

S metal symptoms often co-exist with piles. Generally 
ere it costtvcncss of the bowels, a furred tongue, and 
defective appetite. There may be even slight yellowness 
of the skin, or a sallow complexion. 'I'he irritation of 
piles not only causes pain in the immediate part, but 
weakness and aching of the hack, and irritation of neigh¬ 
bouring parts. Though in most cases of piles there is ! 
co.stivencsa, sometimes they are brought on by diarrhoea. 

The nature of the complaint may he inferred from ! 
what we h.we said. It results from enlarged and some- ] 
times inflamed veins. These veins coi lesjmnd and arc! 
connected with the veins which return the blond from j 
the bowels and the liver, and whatever lo.ids these veins' 
tends to produce piles. External piles are covered with ' 
loose skin, and often consist more of skin than veins. I 
\V^cn th^ become inflamed and painful, the veins of 
which they partly consist generally contain a little de- i 
tained or dotted blood. 

Canses .—Everything which tends to load the bowels 
,nnd stomach tends to cause piles, cither By pressing 
directly on the veins, or by overloading the system with 
food, and therefore with blood. Certain kinds of food arc 
especially apt to cause piles, or make Utem worse-hcat- 
^ ing articles of food, such as the stronger wines, and beer, 
and too much animal food. This inconvenient complaint 
Is still more likely to arise if, in addition to too much 
food, there is insufficient exercise—if life is too comfort¬ 
able, indoor, and inactive. Exercise and open air keep 
away many ailments. The bad effect of indoor and in¬ 
active life is exaggerated by too much romfort, warm 
teats, feather teds, and carriages. The complaint is a 
common inconvenience to literary men, to all of indoor 
and sedentary pursuits, and people who have too much 
comfort and too little muKuIar woric in their Ufe. 


Tytatmemtr^Tbt treatment ef die aeverer demea ol 
this disease most be committed to the sinypwm. ^ them 
It an hatatoM dischaige of blood, and tins prodneca any 
sensible effect on the strength or foe colour, the case is 
clearly one for advice. But for the lesser degrees of the 
complaint very much may be drnie by the patient The 
reflation of habits is most necessary; sedentary aan} 
indolent people must make up their minds to more 
exercise and activity. Walking or riding every day is 
essential to health, for indoor exercise it tnsuifidraf!f 
The regulation of diet it indispensable ; beer, port, and 
sherry wines, and, for the most part, spirits, must be 
abstained from. Claret or the l^ht wines are not so 
objectionable. A draught of cold water first thing in the 
morning is to be recommedded ; and oeca$iofially,.ber<lire 
breakfast, half a tumblerful of Frederickshall water, with 
as much hot water, should be taken as a laxative. The 
diet should be simple and varied ; there should be a good 
admixture of green vegetables in it, and not too much 
strong animal food. Fish for dinner once or twice a 
week will do good. It is very important that the bowels 
should act with regularity. The regulation of diet will 
perh.ips secure this ; but if it does not, the Frederickshall 
i w.itcr, or the following laxative, should be taken :— 
i Sulphur, sublimed, one scrujile ; carbonate of magnesia. 

' one scruple ; bi-carbonatc of soda, five grains ; powdered 
I ginger, two grains. Mix. To be taken in the morning 
i in a little milk, once or twice a week. 

I Where diarrha'a exists, of course this trcatnitnt is un- 
1 suitable, and it must be rectified. If the parts are sore 
I or inflamed, or painful, they should be bathed three 
' or four times a day with poppy fomentation, made by 
, boiling two or three poppy-heads in a pint of water. 
Hut III ordinary ciscs nothing is better than bathing the 
parts with cold water every morning. 

Ill fine, this is a complaint that people need seldom 
trouble doctors about, if they live wisely and well. Of 
course, wc speak in general, and of the milder forms of 
the disease, unaccompanied by other ailments. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENT&—XKXII. 

COMICAL PORTRAITS. 

A CAPITAL evening game may be made by the assistance 
of a collection of any of the newspapers which furnish 
portraits of celebrities of a uniform size. Cut out all 
the |X)rtraits, and leave a handsome margin. Paste them 
separately on cards, and press them till dry. Aftei- 
wards colour them according to fancy. Iney must 
be pressed till dry again. A dish or pile of books 
is sufficient weight. Now proceed to cut them in three 
pieces, across the face, dividing them all at the same 
places. Number them on the backs, so that each portrait 
can be reunited at will. By moving a piece at a time, the 
w idow’s cap of a lady may surmount the head and bea^ ot 
an officer, a judge’s wig or a pair of moustaches adorn a 
lovely girl, &c. 

A similar game may tv.' made by anstinc who can draw 
a little. Copy or trace a number of Reads of all kinds, 
grave and grotesque; colour them; cut out the eyes, noses, 
and mouths. Then draw on fresh ps^Jcr a numter of fea¬ 
tureless faces, colouring the flesh, hair, and eyes like tbosr 
from whence you have taken the features. Thin card L 
besL Put the eyes in one bag, the noses in another, and 
the mouths in a third. Deal them to the party, and let 
each make up the faces to fancy, placing the features in 
the blank countenances. Each face should be ouiteas 
kumasapheet of note-paper, each eye about an inoi long. 

This game is one of a class which amuses from tm 
incongruities produced, and, ajqiealing to the taste for 
caricature so general among young fdks, never foils to 
excite consklenible Isugbier. 
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WpRK-BOX FURNITURE. 

Bv IbBowing the ^racttom ghca bdow, some very jpretty 
sets of minimtnr e funtitiuo msy be maae, every article of 


WCtM %m nunUKilcv suisnuMV mamj wm j osuvn 

which is of some use in conneahm with toe woi1c4iox. 

A Pair tf PcU-*ar*tiUj—K sheet of tine Uristol board 
is necessary to make these ornaments, and either some 
ilcitt in drawing dowers is required, or a few of the 


I handkerchief is needed to assist this process. Do not 
I put too much gum on the pap», or it will damage the car^ 
j Cum some turquoise ribbon from a to M cn Fte. t*~of 
J couise, on the wrong side—and join to it one of the plain ’ 
i cards « the same shape, so as to make a nccd]e.bootb 
! Lay these pieces between clean paper and press in a bookt 
j the other two cards arc similarly united. Neat evening 
j ht each with a flannel or cashmere needle-book, stodm 



r«.r- 


ngs. 


f’lg. 


German raised scraps and wreaths used for valentines 1 with needles. Kither carefully notch the flannel wr over* 
may be purchased. Those coloured by hand are, of! cast it neatly with blue fllosellc. 'fhe needles should be 
coarse, gi^tly superior. ; well put in. 

Cut lour squares of the cardboard and take off the ' Next cut four cards the shape of Fig, a *, upon two of 
cimers; they must all be exactly alike, and according to ' them put wreaths of flowers, and bind the edges with gold 
Fig. t. Put a well-finished group of flowers on two of | paper. Cut four more cards a little smaller; bind these 
them. A little plain bright ^Id paper is needed. Rule mth blue ribbon, and then sew ^cm together with a 
a narrow strip off die paper with pencil and ruler (on the narrow ribbon to make a (nneushton t the ribbon should 
verong side), and then cut it carefully; every part must be ^ the narrowest blue sarcenet that is sold (not Chinese), 
extten^ exact to ensure success. Cum the ^>ld pan^, Fill the pincushbn. but not so ftil! as to prevent the card 
•nd bind the edges of aD four cards. A clean, soft white: setting quite flat. Gum the other cards on, one each side. 

Wr**-*? — 
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Take a short knittinK-ncedte, make a hole through the 
entire pincushion, ana put it through ; fix it mth sealing* 

, srax on the tfrrone side. Twist some blue Chinese ribbon 
round the necdw, fixity the ends with ^um. Fix the 
needle-book and knitting-needle br the plain side, leaving 
the painted one to open. Fig. 3 shows the appearance of 
the screen finished. Fix with sealing-wmc three China 
shift-buttons as feet. 

Chairs.—la make the first chair, cut out of card a 
piece the sliafic of Fig. 6 , half cutting through the dotted 
Ikm (d. A, A, A, A on the other side; cover both sides 
completely with satin, first cutting the slit seen at' li. 
I.«ave a spare in the sewing at 
the edge at .t', only iust large 
enough to admit a iNKikin, which 
may m seen there. N uw Ix-nd the 
card round, so as to form a base 
for the lower part of the chair, 
and sew it together; bend the 
places where tncj' turn, to keep 
a good square. Cut two squ.arcs 
like Fig, 7 ; cover one side 
with SMin; sew it in to form Pig. , 


the sue of Fig. 7, and the depth of ^,| 4 ece between tfaa 
dotted lines, u and E, in Fi«. & The ebiir is to be pot 
together as shown in Fig. R widt dw wan in the edase. 
To kei^ it togeth^, use a fdn, not'too hmg, leaekigtiMt 
head under the bottom tS the chair, and lostng the point 
in the cushion at the top. If the wax is warmed both 
sides alternately, it will also adbeie well to the satin, 
which will be an additional security. Fig. 9 illustntea 
the first chair. Both chairs arc furnished with bodkin^ 
and pins all round the edges of the backs. Fig. S shows 
the first chair made up. 

Ths Ijta Table. —Cut two circles of cardbottd, by the 
help of the bow-penetl| nke F>g. 

^ Draw a group of floweiu m 
one, and bind bodt arith wcllfd 
paper (see Fig. 4). Mdm -them 
up into a nec<tle-book for large- 
sized darning, tapestry, or. small 
crochet needles. Cut a.stand 
for the tabic like Fig. a, of the 
{lolc-screens, and make it up the 
same way, with feet and a pin¬ 
cushion. A bodkin makes the 


a 




the bottom. Make tlie other with a pincushion at the 
top. Before putting this on, take a pin just long 
enough to go right through the chair from end to end, 
passing through the .side If and K, running the |iiii in and 
out through the end of a y.ird measure, which son may 
make yourself of the Wuc ribtfon, such as was iiscrl for 
the pincushion of the iiole-screens and table, ilrawing 
the inches with a c.imcl-hair pencil full of l.imp-black, 
very dry, and mixed with a little gum. Before running 
the pin through the ribbon, put it tiiroiigh the side of tlic 
chair, R, in Fig. 6, slip the ribbon through the slit It, and 
put the point of the pm through the side, 11; secure it on 
the outside by making n head of sealing-wax on the point. 
The other end of the yanl measure should also have a 
pin run in it, just long enough for the purpose, and a 
sealing-wax head made at the other end; ihclf wind the 
ribbon closely once round the pin and sciv it neatly. Now 
sew on the cushion top of the chair. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to observe, that of course the slit in the card has also 
been cu> open through the satin at R. 

To make tlic other chair, cut o .t from Fig. fi to the 
dolled line, f to r; only; cover this with s-itin as before. 
Cut out Fig. 7, make 11 pincushion top, and sew it on; 
cut 4 second 7, cover one side with satin, and set it to the 
bottom. Cut the tower part of Fig. 6, from the dotted 
line 11 to t, to the line where the four A^ are; cover this 
also with satin, outside only. Cut two Squares like Fig. 7, 
and cover one side of eacli with satin. Having sewn the 
last piece together, H to 1, sew the squares on top and 
bottom, satin otitsidc; then cut a squaR tif white wax. 


stem of the table. M.ike .1 tabic of r.-irdboard. a little 
longer than the Ixfdkin. Before making up the stand, 
shown in Fig. 2, cut a hole in the centre the site of the 
tul*e, round which blue ribbon has been wound or a 
wreath drawn; insert the lower end of the tube, notch 
the end, ail round, and gum the notches and tuiii them 
down inside on the card that is to form the top of the 
pincushion (Fig. 2). 

In the lower leaf of the needle-book th.at'forms the 
round top, cut a hole in the centre, a little larger than 
the size of the top of the tube. Join a ring of card vciy 
neatly, and insert it in this hole, or use the rim of a piil- 
l)ox for the purpose. It should fit tight, so as not to 
come out when used .as a lid to the tube which holds the 
bixlkin. or a ertwhet handle for the crochet needles in the 
top. Fig. 5 represents the tabic completed. 

The Stofll—Cat tw'o pieces like Fig. la Draw in water¬ 
colours upon the upper one, and make them into a pin¬ 
cushion by binding the edges with ribbon, sewing four 
beads as legs on the under squ.arc, and then sewing the 
two squares together with .a narrow blue ribbon between. 
The pincushion can be filled with wadding and scent, or 
entirny with scent Or make the pincushion separate, of 
calico or a morsel of silk, with the four sides of Uue 
ribbon. Rind the two squares of card with gold paper 
and gum them on the pincushion. 

The jrq;^*-Cut Fig. 11 outorcaidbaard«andcutouttwo 
nieces of turquoise-blue satin the same sluqie, but a Iktki 
lai^. If the (Hcce-bag does not fnriiish suiuble male^ 
a little rich satin or sarcenet ribbtm wide enough can W 
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boqi^ for a modente outlay. Tack, one (Mcce over tbe 
aofo by threadi across and acrcMB the wrong side. Tack the 
other piece over the wronp aide nearly to the edTO, leaving 
room to taifs in titc^ satin. This may be tacked again. 
Then sew it alt round very finely intfeed with Uuc silk, 
leaving a space from A to n, to insert a bodkin. Next 
cut two pieces of card like Fig. la^ and reverse them. 
Cover both with blue satin as the sola-back was covered. 
^Then cut Fig. 13 an exact oblong in card, and also cover it 
with satin. Now sew the two pieces like Fig. la to Fig. 11, 
one each side, rex-ersing them, from t: to n and r. to K. 
The sofa next wants a piece across the front, which is 
supplied by Fig. 13, sewn at K to c; to Fig. la. Now 
cut two pieces of satin lik^ Fig. 14, allowing enough 
td turn in every side but where the dotted line comes. 
Make these into bolsters, Ic.aving open the end with the 
dotted line. StufTahem firmly xvith emery, and run round 
the satin at the dotted line, and draw it up. Next stitch 
the cushions to the sofa sides, above where the scat will 
come, and at the place they usually occupy in a real piece 
of furniture. Lastly, cut .t piece of canllioiird double, like 
Fig. 13, the fold to occur from c to j. Open this, cover it 
us before with satin, and fix a ilaimcl for needles by ,1 
ribbon inside. Stick the ton and sides of the sofa with 
small pins. This article, when lUMlIy in.tdc, looks very 
pretty. _ 


THE HOUSKHOLD MECHANIC.- XI,VI. 

OVENS {fnttmmti frem /. 3*5.''. 

The situation of the furnace may be seen, marked A, or the 
diagram (Fig. 4); on which diagram the situation of the 
oven is at B. The ash-pit is marked by the letter D. lly 
comparing the diagram (Fig. 4) and the ground plan 
(Fig. 6), it will be seen that the oven may be hc.'itcd cither 
by means of chambers of heated air situated beneath the 
oven, as shown in Fig. 4, or by means of a large chamlier 
of hc.'ited air situated between two ovens, as represented 
by Fig. 6. The letters c, C, c, c indicate chamlwri situated 
beneath the ovep, from xvhich the iicatcd ,air is distrilnited 
under its dhole surface by means of pipes, resulting in a 
grand system of apertures beneath the whole sole ol the 
oven, mhibiled by Fig. 3. The di.igram (Fig. 6) exhibits 
the plan of a grand hot-air chamber, marked ii, ; nd 
situated between the two ovens or parts of the mm, 
which chamber is common to both for the piirpO'> of 
heating them. Whichever system be adopted—whci rr 
the hot-air chamber be situ.ited below or in the iiii.iM 
of the oven—it is nccess;»ry that the air be lic.ited 
beneath. It is to lie remarked that it is .always the same 
air (hc;itcd) xvliich is employed for healing these ovens. 
When rendered damp by the steam from the bsead in the 
oven, it is prcsseil back into the hot-air chamlKir, by 
means of an outtci aperture, constructed for the purpose, 
near the mouth of the oven, where it is re-be.itcd and 
mixed with the other hot air, and remains for future use, 
to be passed back again by degrevs through the inlet aper¬ 
tures into the ox'cn. .So soon as the coke tir wood used 
in the furnace is lighted, the aperture by which the air 
enters, which feeds the fire, is most securely dosed, and 
the fire then continues to be fed by the air only, which 
finds its wap through the crevices of the'hearth, whose 
pores arc distended by its high temperature. 

The roof of the furnace is arched, and the flame and 
heated vapour pass from it into flues immediately above 
the hot-air chambers, and are circulated by' a system of 
flues represented by Fig. 2 and H, ll (Fig. 4); which 
system of flues circuhtes just under the space t (Fig. 4). 
sraere the hot air circulates. 

The purpose of using the smoke and vapour before 
psKii» away into the ^imney b to raise the hot air to 
aa iugn a di^pee of temperature as possible before being 
into the oven. On Fig. $ will be seen the 
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passage of the flue, marked A, which condueu the smtflm 
and heated vapour from the furnace, into the system ot 
flu^ lepresented by Fig. », before passing away into the* 
chimney marked G on magiam (Fig. 4). 

Fig. I is a ground plan of the oven, and shows toe 
two apertures, marked O, ih by which the heated air enters 
it. These apertures conduct the air directly from the space 
I (Fig. 4) into the oven, whilst another apeitui’e, marked 
P, situated at the back or head of the oven, allows the 
hot air to enter, which has first passed about the smoke- 
flues, in order to acquire a greater degree of heal. The 
sole or bed of the ovtm is sometimes heated in the first 
instance, if quite cold, by burning some dry wood upon 
it, as is done in the common oven ; but when once heated 
the tenqicrature continues to be kept up bp megns of 
the hcatM air. We believe this pt.in of burning wood on 
the sole of the oven, for the pur|)osc of first heating it, is 
seldom adopted, .and especially ior the reason that teith^ 
ovens there seldom occiin a chance of growing cbkL It 
will be perceived, with r^ard to the manner of heating 
this kind of oven, that the air first receives its heat 
in the hot-.vir chambers, and thence p.isses into the 
space I (Fig. 4), situated just bcncalli the floor of the 
oven, where it receives an addition.^ degree of beat from 
the system of stnoke-flues pl.iced just beneath. Uy 
regarding Fig. 4, m.vy Ik* traced the passage of the smoke 
from the furnace A, through the spaces nuirlced H on 
culler side of the figure, and thence into the chimney 
marked g. The air which enters the oven necessarily 
becomes charged with moisture from tlw bread, and rc- 
qiiiies to be frequently dried. It is passed oack by 
means of a passage, marked N on Figs. I, 2, and 3, 
into the hut-nir chamber or reservoir ; there to be dried 
and again passed into the oven—it being alw»s (as before 
slated) the same air by which the hakittg is cflected. Over 
the oven is pl.iccd a hot stove or chamlwr, marked c, c 
(Fig. 5), used for the purpose of placing me dough in, to 
rise. Ox'cr the from of the oven is a boiii r, which nils Itself 
by the system of th ■ floating ball, and is always sui^icd 
with water, re.'uiy lor kneading, when required. This 
Ixiilcr is marked M on the same diagram. D, Fig. 4, repre¬ 
sents the ash-liole, into which the ashes rail from the 
furnace. 

In Fig. 6, wiiich is the ground plan of a bakehouse, the 
kitcis A, A indicate the b,iking ovens ; l> represents a 
space common to Imlh ovens, in which air which Iv'-s 
lK*cn heated by the furnace is contained fur the pur|KJ.io 
of keeping the ovens at the prrjper temperature; li is the 
apparatus for kneading the bread ; t: marks the depart¬ 
ment allotted for tlie r.iising of the bread into asturc-iruuin 
by means of machinery ; and E points out the situation of 
llie wheel employed to work the machinery for kneading 
the dough. 

Two burners of gas (one on each side of the door of the 
oven) are fixed fur the purpose ol enabling the attendant 
! to put in and draw out the lo.ivcs. 't’hesc burners mo 
I fitted upon jointed arms, which allow their introduction 
i into the interior, and can be easily moved so as to dlu* 
j mine ail parts of the sole of the oven in succession. 

! When the oven is charged tlic gas is withdrawn and tbC 
j door shut, llic danqier is thrust in to prevent the 
' dough iM'ing too much heated, but as soon as the tem- 
pcralurc is brought down 18* Falir.; vit, from J72* to 
554" Falir., the damper is opened so as to raise Ine tem¬ 
perature to xvlrat it was at firet, by |>ermiuing the circu¬ 
lation of the heated air from the cavities below the floor 
of Uic oven. The />«*x /•«<*«, or cmc-kilogriumnc 
loaves, whilst dough, arc placed on a cloth, of which one 
fold is brought up between every two loaves, the clotb 
being first stretched on a board. Loaded with from ten 
to fifoeen loaves, this cloth is carried on a frame, or bars 
of wix>d, and placed in front of the oven. When these 
dou^ loaves have become sufficiently raised (which easily 
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Ukcf place, by reaaon of the mild tempmture of tbe too high, a burnt cruat is ^dmost hnmeduttdy fimno^ 
bakehouse), they are set into the oven. This operation is while the heart of the mats is little bteer than rtw 
«performed oy means of placing each loaf successively on dough ; and when this hard crust is once formed, the 
a peel, slightly powdered with flour, or flour and bran remainder of the loaf frequently thmains tittle diflteicnt 
mixed. Ine loaves are deposited on tbe floor of the oven from dough during tbe whole time the bre^ is atlomd 
as closely as possible to each other, but without touching, to remain in the oven. The reason of this is, that the 
When the bread is baked the gas'btimera arc again intro- carbonaceous covering of the loaf is a bad conductor pf 
duced into the oven, and the clearing or taking out is heat, and therefore the heat is prevented from penetratiiw 
proceeded with. the mass. On the contrary, when the temptfatnre 1| 

if the temperature has been sustained at about 573*' moderate the heat is transmitted to the intenors of the 



Fi(. }. Fig. 6. 


Fahr.—which is easily managed by inspecting the ex- loaves before the exteriors become carbonised, h is also 
tcrior tulre of a thermometer fixed with its bulb in the requisite that the Wart of every loaf should be maintained 
interior of the oven—three hundred one-Mlogramtnc at a temperature of 3i3° FiUtr., to render the starch 
loaves may be baked in twenty-seven minutes. The soluble. Ibc starch, gluten, albumen, and other parts of 
cliwging of the oven and clearing require about ten the flour are more intimately blended by this application, 
minutes each, therefore the whole time required for com- and the water by which they are dissolved is retained in 
plcting the Wking of a batch would be, iaall, forty-seven the solid p.arts. The excess of water is evolved, and the 
minutes. If allowance be made for accidental delays, carbonic acid and spirit arc expanded, so as to cause the 
and the somewhat longer time required for the baking increase .of the loaf, and confer the piled texture which 
of latgcr-sired loaves, it may be tsdtcn lor granted th.it causes French liread to be so highly esteemed. Much of 
one hour is ampiv sulflcient fm the baking of each batch the dificrcncc to be observed in bread is attributable to 
or ovenful. ('.rcat attention should W bestonTd to sw tbe difference in the temperature, especially when such 
that the temper.iture of the oven is as it should be. It is bread is bpked in the ordinary ovens, heated by fuel 
vflen allowm to he far greater than is requisite, i>ar- strewed t^n the bed or floor m the oven. In the first 
(icularty in the smaller ovens, and hence the oread cmen place, dtroreocc arises from the manner in which such 
acquires a burnt crust, very disagreeable to the taste, ovens arc h^ed, the heat by such means being never 
If the temperature at the introduction of the dough be I tuufontdy diffused; and secondly, because ovens, so 
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llficted, are toeanable of praaenrini^ aniformity of tem> H« looped end restim afainat that piece of the nimp^wm 
perature, which u abaolutely essential for the ^rpose of | which remains in the skin, and lU pointed end thnntt 
balciK bread weO. For, suppose the heat to have been j through the skull, and brmii^t out at tne top of tito head ;• 
equals distributed id the tiine of clearii^ out the fuel,! but Moie being placed wiAin the skin, tow, moss, or 
the fanmiost pait of the oven wtU neoessarilr become con-1 other stuffing must be wound round it, to bnng it, ai 
siderabty cooled during this fwocess and while the bread I nearly as ptmiUe, to the sise of the body of tm bjr^ 
'% being introduced, era it is in this part, being last filled, and secured in its place by winding cotton over it. Finer 
Aat the loaves have the ahortest time to remain; hence wires must be pointed and throst upwards from the feet 
the only means is to change places in the oven—that is, to throu(^h the legs, and their upper ends passed through the 
Viss the loaves from the front of the oven to the top, or srtificial body and clenched on the opposite side; the 
end irikich is most highly heated. WiUiout this shifting wire must be long enough to leave two or three inches 


end irikich is most highly heated. WiUiout this shifting wire must be long enough to leave two or three inches of 
nf the loaves, which occupies considerable time and its lower end projecting from the feet, as a meant by 
trouble, it is evident thnt the loaves at the end will suffer which to secure the bird to its perch, or board. Another 
from tte eftects of the high teroperaturS, while those ut piece of wire, pointed at both ends and bent Ifice a hair. 
Um mouth will be only imperfectly baked. pin, has also to be passed through that portion of the 

If the heart of the loaf has not atuined a temperature rump bone which remains in the skin, and thrust into 
of 3ia* Fahr., durjng a period sufficiently great to effect the body-cork. This serves to support the tail. If Uie 


the dissolution of the starch corpuscules and blend them wings are to be stretched out, other wires must be passed 
with the other constituents of the flour, the bread wdl lie through them, and into the body-coric, in the lame 
heavy, dense, and doughy, difficult to be digested, and manner ns (he leg-wires. By bending these wires the 
loadra with extraneous moistun*—<|ualitics highly preju- bcaiy can lie made to assume any position. After the leg-^ 
dicial. Bread may be baked at a temperature not ex- wires, tail-wire, &c.. liave been fastened into the body, ail 
ceeding 213* Falir., but. then, that most necessary |).-irt, the additional stuffing which it necessary to complete the 
the crust, will be wanting; besides, the structure is j shape of the bird must be added, and the skin sewn up. 


gluten, and other componenis of the flour, it it just the | of board if othcrwis<<, and securing them. The eyes may 
same as when the dough has been submitted to a higher j be fixed in with a little putty, and the melids slightly 
temperature, for in the latter case the heat acquiretl by the , drawn together over them, with a fine needle and cotton, 
central prt of the loaf is lyoi greater than 212® Fiihr,- -a I at their, hinder extremities ; .and the beak secured either 
fact easily demonstrable bjr cutting a lo.-if open and bury-! open or c'oscd, as it is intended to be shown. If the 
ing in it the bulb of a thermometer, the mercury in which | large feathers of the wings and tail arc to l>e spread out, 


will be found not to rise almve in'" Fahr. 


they must be arranged and secured by slips of cork or 


The temperature of the interior of the kind of ovens cardlioard placed on both sides of them, and fastened by 
wc have been describing is-according to the principle on pirs thrust through them. All the fiMihers, and more 
which they arc constructed—equal, and their tempera- csjiecially those over the line down which the ojiening 
ture is registered by mc.-ins of a thermometer, and has been made, wil' now require to be nicely arranged in 
whenever the Icmpcraiiirc exceeds 554* to <72* Fahr., their natural |MNii(i<ins, by (he aid of the setting-needles 
dampers arc cirmloyed to siiut off the draught until the and camel h.-iir bnuhcs, and secured in their ularcs by 
temperature <Ioes not exceed aSo® Fahr., when they arc ] winding the whole Ixidy over with fine cotton, j’hc bird 
again adjustcil to keep the heat uniform, and thus it is j has now to be dried, which should be done at a tolerably 
that an c«fi;n tcm|K‘raturc is maintained. The lowest tem-| w.arm fire, but not so hot as to singe the feathers. By 


jicrature which will cffiricntly bake bread is from 310® \ this drying both the general position of the bird and the 
to 400® Fahr. The temperature of the hot-air oven (as j arrangemimt of the leathers will Iw fixed and rendered 
has been seen) far exceeds this, but the kind of li^'ead i pcrni.inent. 

and size of loaves is different. The temperature of ; ^4® Another method, which is ustrful for large birds, is 
to $72® Fahr. would not do for the baking of eight- { first to stuff the skin, then to pass leg-wires up the le^s 
pound loaves, as such loaves require a greater time at a less | and into the head, and to use a much longer tail-wire, in 
degree of temperature. ! order that it may pass nearly through the Iwdy, _ Whirh- 

VVe believe that everything necessary has been here , ever method is practised, the superfluous wire must 
stated, in describing the not-.iir oven, to enable the baker i finally be neatly cut off. 

of whatever country to bake bread to the same perfection ; Mr. VVaterton's method of setting up birds without 
as it is baked in Paris. ’wires wc shall give in his own words Wire is no 

manner of use, Iwt, on the contrary, a great nuisance, for 
~ where it is introduced a disagreeable stiffness and de- 

HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—XLV. rangement of symmetry follow. The head and neck can 

cTi-rnwr. AND pniLSKRViVf. BIKDC ASH oiMSR ihc body supported, the wings 

STOFFINO AND PRUSKRVINT. BIRDS AND 07HKR CKtcndcd, Or cicvatcd, thc Uil depressed, raised, or 

ANiMAt.3 (roAhnme^/rvm g. 330). expanded, the thighs set horizontal or oblique, without 


Stmffing and Setting up Sirdt.~-Supposing that the any aid from wire. Cotton will effect all this. A very 
bird nas been skinned, the skin dressed with thc pre- small proportion of the skull-bone, say from the fore part 
serving compound, and the head stuffed as already di- ’ of thc eyes to the bill, is to be left in, though even this is 
zect^, a piece of wire must be taken, proportionea in I not absoluttdy necessary. Fart of the wmg-ltonei, the 
thickness to the size of the bird, and somewhat longer I jaw-bones, and half of (he thigh-bones, remain; every- 
than the bird, measured from head to rump. This wire j thing dsc^esh, fat, eyes, bones, brains, and tendons— 
most be doubled back like the bead of a skewer at one j is to be taken away, introduce thc cotton for an 


end, and pointed at the other, and must be thrust throuj 
a coric, which must be push^ down to the doubled en 


artificial body by means of a little stick like a knitting- 
needle, and without any other aid or substance than that 


(his wifi form the ** bMy-wire,® and will represent the of this little stick and cotton, your own genius must 
vertebnl column in the artificial bird; the cork making produce those swellings and cavities, that just propo^ 
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the nucleus of its body, and a means of articulating the | tion, that elegance and harmony of the whole, so much 
other wires with the bKv-wire. The bodyviie wiUhave i admired in antiaated nature and so little attended to la 
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pmerving spcctmcn^. AAcr you have introduced the f mniriTBV i witf. 

cotton, MW up the orifice'you made in the belly, be* i , 

gbinine at the vent, and from time to time, till you arrive ! rSESCH PISHES ^ 335). 

' at the last stitch, keep adding a httle cotton, in order that i rotaga i la Semmle au Ltnt {Stmotaia amd 
there may be im deficiency tnctc. 1 astly, dip your &tick i This dish is prepared in the same manner as the pi«> 
into the solution, and put it down the throat three or, ceding. Make hot some milk in a saucepan, and pat 
four times, tn order that every part may receive it. When ' the semolina into it, taking care to stir it cootimially to 
the head and neck an: filled with cotton rjnitc to your ' prevent its becoming lumpy, or sticking to the vess^ 
liking, close the hilt, as in nature, A little bit of beeswax ' This soup should not be made too thick, and most be 
at the point of it will keep the mandibles in their pru|M:r ‘ well sweetened with sugar, and seasoned with a vay 
placet. A needle must be stuck into the lower mandibte, * small quantity of salt. 

perpendicularly. You will sluirtly sec tJie use of it. Bring i Potage d lt% Airt'/rr,—-Take one pint and a quarter of 
also the feet together by a pin, and then run up a thread j flour, and mix it with the yolks of six eggs and Uie entire 
through the knees, by which you may draw them to each j contents of two others. Add to it a little salt and 
other as near as you judge prrqicr. Nothing now re* j enough stock broth to render it sufHcicntiy Uquid to pato 
mains but to add the eye. With your little stick make a • through the cullender. Now put in a spoonml of parsley, 
hollow in the cotton w itliin the orbit, and introduce the ! rut up very small, and mix all up togjUther as intimately 
glass eyes into it. Ailjust the orbit to them, as in nature, \ as possible. Afterwards, season the mixture with the 
and that requires no other r.istcncr. (Ireat aucntion j fourth part of a nutmeg, grated small, and a pinch of coarse 
**‘.'*M . !****“ *’* which will receive : pepper, and mix them all well together. Now take a 

within it an object much larger than the eye, so that it stewp.in, and fill it t{iroc.-qu.irtcrs fuUof good stock broth, 
must be drawn together with a very small, delicate metlle Put the com|K>sition into it by means of a ladle perforated 
and threatL at the p.ut f.irthest from the beak. A siiialt with holes, and mix the coiiteiiis of the pan as intimately 
quantity of the solution is now applied to the bill, orbits, as possible, and boil lor a <|uartiT of an hour, continually 
and feet. Take any ordinary tiox large enough for removing all scum from its surf,ice. 
holding the bird, and fill tliree-Uiurtlis of it from tbe top, I'ofttge de AoMilli“i.~ Mix the yolks of four eggs and 
at one end, fonnmg .'ll! inclined plane. _ Make a hollow m ' some w.itcr with a little more than three-qu.'irtets of a 
It sufficient for tlie rcceiilion of the bird ; place it in the 1 j,int of flour, season it with a little salt, and knead tlicm 
box with its legs in a sitting posture; t.ike a piece of 1 well together until the dough becomes so well mixed and 
I'ork, into which three pins have l>een stuck for legs, like i so stilf that it can be roiled out with a rollingqiin into a 
a three-footed stooj, pbicc it under the bill of the bird, j tlmi sheet of paste. It is then to be cut up into strips, 
and the needle, which was formerly run througli the bill,' care 1 cnig taken while doing so that plenty of flour is 
is slurk into the cork, which will act as a sup(K>rt lo the ] diisiial over their surfai <-s to prevent them adhering toge- 
bird s he.ul. If the nock is wistied to be lengthened, put thcr. Now inukc hot :n a stewpan some good stock 
more cotton under tlie cork (or rite x’frsA)\ and if the broth, .and drop into it the pieces ol paste, .and continue 
heatl is wished to he projecting forw.ird, it is only to be to Iwil lor half an hour until suflicientiv cookctl, all float- 
brought nc.iror the Iront of the hov, humouring the • ork ing fat being carefully removed during the lioiling. When 
so as to place it in the position you lequirc. As the hack dressed, season it with a little coarse jicpiicr, and p*nir it 
part of the neck shrinks more m drying than the front into a tureen. If preferred, the paste may be prepared 
part, a thread must be tital to the end of the box and with the whiles of eggs, and seasoned with nutmeg and 
At.siened 10 the beak, lo pre-vent the face from looking loo co.ar$e pepper to suit the t.istc. * 

nuich upwards._ If the wings arc wished lo be elevated, iliaietie I'oittilU en TtihUtUs {Jetly <>f Fowls in Caies). 
support them with cotton, .and if to be very tiglit, pl.iee a —I’laco in a stock-pot ten pounds ol tbe meat fif .1 leg of 
piece ol stick under them. .Should you wish to expand ’ heef, .md also the hones broken in pii ces, the same weight 
ihc wings, the order of the fc.ithers must he revciscd. of the lillet of veal, ivvii knnckksoi veal, live fowls, add 
cuminencing with the two middle ones. Wlien pcil'ectly i suftieient water to rover it. and let it slowly boil. The 
4ry, place them in the natur.il order, .ind they will ever; surface of the liquid is then lo Ik: skimmed, nnd some 
.ifrerwards continue .as you wish them. Il the crest is i seasoning .vddeii, and a sm.ill quantity of salt. The cover 

wished lo he erect, the fe.ithdrs must lie mixed in con- : is then to be {ut on, and the loaierials contained in the 

trary directions for a day or two, whm they will smin take stiKk-pot ate u* he eonimtially hoiled for six hours. At 
the TOsitions wished fur. 'I hc box must be placed out of the eml of that time the fluid is to Ijc strained, again 
jeacii of^lhc sun, air, or lire, so that the skin may dry skimmed, and every porln’ii of flouting fat removed. It 

slowly, ihe corinsive sulihinate is of much use in tins is then to he catrfiilly cv.ipoiaicd in a pan, over .1 quick 

respect, for it^ rend:rs the skin ivioist and flexible for liie, and e.ontnni.illy stirred w.th a wooden spoon to 
many days. Ihe bird should be lifted every day, so that pievent its burning, until the liquid becomes of a gcla- 
any faults may be coireeled which taxe place whiic I tinoiis con-.istence. When it has become so thick that it 
drying. The small wing-covers arc apt to rise, owing : adheres to the spotin, it is to be poured off into large shal- 
lo the skin coming in contact with the wing-hones. 'I'he ; low trays, previously slightly biniercd. (Thetrays may be 
part which rises should Iw pulled gently with the finger J easily made, by turning up the edges of a sheet of ordinary 
and thumb for ii day or two, and the feathers prcsscvl j tin-pl.iie ) Alter the contents of the trays have remained 
down. The feathers should be frequently adjusted, so us • at rest in a cool place for about five hours, they are 
to render them distinct and visible. 'I hc legs begin to 1 to be cut into pieces about one inch and a half wide, 
f *hrce or four d.iv s. ' j and two and a half inches long. 'Ilicse pieces should be 

If, hci^wr, instead of a fresh skin, one which h.as preserved in a tin Imx, slightly buttiTcd on the inside,and 
previously been diicd has lo be set up. it will first be ! always kept carefully chvscd. Sometimes vegetables are 
necessanf to soften and relax it by damping. The skins j added for seasoning, which have liren previously cut in 
of tmali bwds, such ns humming-bird^ &c., will merely j pieces and fried in butter. By this means a superior 
rMuue to tie wrapped in a damp cloth for a few hours j j colour and flavour is given to the preparation. Soup may 
thoM of larger birds should have the cavities of the eyes j be at once obtained by dissolving a few of these cakes 
and mouth tilled vvith d,\mp cotton; damp baml.iges ; in warm watrr. 

^ould ^ put 'VHind the legs, and the skin wrappc<l m a I dt Fentf (Essence 0/ Betf).--TakK two laige 

damp^ cloth. The feathers may be protected during the i onions, wash and peel them carefully, cut in thin slices, 
damping by on toner wrapper of wasu-lcatbo., 1 and Ij^ them at the bottom of a stewpan weU buttered 
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iiwide? J’ttt OB diem fhe trimiiiinfs of any Iciml of salt. Then it » to be allowed to stand for too hours 
TW »« that ydu may happen to Imve at hand, and and after bdng stnuned is ready for use. 

abo the carcases or other portkms of fowls, paitridgea. Jtu lit Pmsmu (AsstMf* ^ /uA).—Cut in sikea fous. 

rabbits, dec Add lb them two pieces of of about latge onions; and having pot them at the buttom of' a 
tsro aiM a half pounds' weight each. Two iadlcfula of stewpan, previously battered inside, pbee on them Mfo 
stock beef are tlien to be poured into the pan, and the soles, two whiting, two eendi, one carp, a pike, aHd*B 
vessel |daced over a gentle (ire, and simmered until the small eel, and pour over them two Isalcfnis of steidt 
jelly ft contains becomes of a light red. When ft is found maigne (i>., some soup prepared from vegetables vdf, 
«that « little of this, taken up on the point of a knife, without meat), and put the lid <m the vessel, llie stew> 
becomes sufficiently solid to be rout'd iK'tween the ^nmre pan is then to be put on the fire, and the degree of h^ 
widioat sticking to them, some boiling beef-stock broth is carcfuUy rcgui.itcd until its contents assume a lightish 
to be poured in until the stewnau is full. The contents of brown colour. The vessel is then to be taken off the fire, 
the vessel should now be curclully skimmed, itnd the usual and more of the stock maigrt added to reduce it to its 
vegetables added to season iL and then*boilcd for five or proper strength. To it is to be added a bundle of parsley 
dx hours. Again skim the fluid, and add some white of aim chives, .t sprig of thyme, some bay-leaf ana basil 
egg, previously beaten up with cold slock broth. Allow Season it also with salt, pepper, mare, and cloves, and 
ft to boil for twenty minutes, and carefully strain it boil it for two hours, and amrwards skim the liquid and 
through calico. This use of the white of egg is to clarify stmin. This essenoo is used as a sauce to serve with lifih, 
the liquid. and for other puriaiscs. 

Blondedc I'enu {yelly »/ To prepare this, take j lutu de Poulel {i huken Brotk), -Take .i fowl already 

a middle-sized stewpan, and cover the >nside with butiei. I .-le.incd, and remove the lungs, Sii\ from inside it, and*'* 
Put into ft some of the rump and knuckle of veal, and ; separ.itu e.ichlimb with a knife into two portions, and pul 
also a fowl, and some lean ham. Then two ladicfuls of | them into a stewuaii with .i little salt. Skim the surface 
beef-stock broth are to be added, with two onions and two I of the pan, and boil (he liquid for ten minutes. Now 
carrots to flavour it. Now put on the lid, and pl.ioe the < add the leaves of a lettnc^ and boil for five minutes longer, 
vessel on the tire, until the liquid assumes the consisti'iuc Then put in a handful of^ sorrel, chervil, and bay-leaves, 
of a jelly. Then pierce the me.it in numerous plarrs with Replace the lid on the vessel, and having removed it from 
the point of a sharp knifo to allow the juice it contains to j the (ire, let it stand for a quarter of an hour, and strain 
escape. The stewpan is again to be covered, and expoHHl I the liquid through .1 fine sieve.' Chicken broth should 
over a slow fire to a modmte heat, until all the juice of j always be cnrefully skimmed before serving, 
the meal has csc.ipcd, and Ikyoiik* so gciatinuus -is to j Bouiihu de Pculet.—'XXw soup is prepared in .1 similar 
admit of being lollcd Ix'twccn the lingers when .t small > m.inncT to (he last, but .ifler it has been skimmed, a 
quantity is withdrawn from the p.in. When this liap|>cns, j slim! turnip and larrot with a little salt arc to be added, 
hll up (he vessel with hot Moik broth, and all«>w it to j Cbicken broth in.ty also be prc|)ared in another way. Thu 
simmer at a gentle hc.tt for alxait four hours. 'I be ' (owl, having bei n cut up, is placed in a stewpan with (wo 
contents are now to be sir.tincd, and .ire then re.vdy ^ quaits of water, b.df an ouiiee of cciriander-sccd and two 
for use. This preparation is much emplojed for coloui mg i.iblespooiifuls of tn'iirl hurley being .'•'.dcd. When the 
soup, and for making brown sauce.. | li<|uid is vkiinmed i! is to be boiled for tlius: hours. Then 

BoniUon Maigre tl la iMptipicrrc USrulk named after (he leaves of 'mr.igi? and h'ttucc aic ndiled, the lid 
Laguipienet -w^o imiented //).— For thi.s preparation, iake i pl.iced on the iri<ii,.i o of inc stewpan, and the vessel taken 
four quarts of split peas and three bundles of turnips, from off the lire, and allowed to remain at rest for twenty 
with the same quantity of onions, and c.irrots. together minutes, and then the contents are to Im? strained. Anolliet 
with one wndle of celery, anti the white and yellow parts w.vy t onsi>.is in pulling the fowl, previously cut up, into .1 
from anotherof leeks. Put them into twelve quarts of water, siewp.m, with two laldesimonfuN of rice and two quarts 
with some fresh butter, pepper,cloves, grated nutmeg, and of water. .Skim the liquid, ami .idd half an oimce tif 
salt. This must be done on the night previous i-t its coriander-seed and two pinches of {Xippy-grains. .Simmer 
being required. The vessel is then placwf on tlu: Im till the whole for two hours, and then put in six or eight cray- 
thc water boils, and it is then to be put by the sid>‘ of fish, and boil for twenty minutes. Afterwanis add a 
the fire, where it may continue iMiiing throughout the handful of brir.ige-leavcs. 'I'hcn put on the lid, and re¬ 
night. On the following morning cover the inside of a move the stewpan from the fire. After letting it staml for 
stewpan with butler, and place in it five or six onions cut fiftv'en mimiies, strain the contents. Sometimes two table- 
into slices. Lay on these two carm two tench, apd two pike, spoonfuls <if |M'arl Iwirley are put into the water with the 
also cut into slices. Two iadlefuls of the broth already fowl, and when tlie chiemm broth is resuiy some burtey- 
prepared during the night arc then to be added, and the sugar is tiissolved in it 

vessel placed on the fire and exposed to a miMlerale he.it. Boin'/lon liafraUhmant {Strenglheuing Bralh).~Vni 
When the fish arc nearly reduced to the condition of jelly, into a vessel one {xnind of the neck ol mutton, and the 
the temperature of the fire must bc' re<Iuccd by throwing _ same quantity of iillet of veal, cut up into small pieces, 
ashes on it, ttnlti the jelly Ixjcomes of a clear brown, with si.x pints «»f water. Afterwards adtl .1 hanuful of 
The stewpan is then to 1 >e filled up with more of the chervil, a little wild succory, and two simdl lettuces, aU 
tmKh, and strained through calico. It is then to be : Ixing previously <-tit small. Ibid ibc vvbolc for ihr^ 
simmered for two hours, and strained. hours over a gi-ntle tire, siraiq, .md salt the broth. 

BonilUn Maigre dt Pohson fpiih •Vea'/f).—Liy some Panade. Moil some white bread cot into pieces in a 
sliced onions at the bottom of a stewpan, previously well siewp.in with water, some salt .ind .some fresh butter 
buttered. Pot on them two pike, two tench, two c.irp, - Iteing also added. Make the panade p.isa througli a 
and a small eel, all of them tx-ing cut into pieces. Affcr- ptissaire .1 tin diMi ix-rforati'd with holes -and put it 
wards add six tumiim, the same quantity of carrots, and ; bacK into the siewp,in. Season it, and allow it to Ixnl for 
a bundle of leeks, and celery, only the white parts being ; five or six minutes, then add a thickening of yolks of 
nsed. The fish arc now to be covered with water, and j eggs, and serve immediately. 

boded over a quick fire into a jelly. When fhis happens j BouUIoh de Veau (Veal /»/0/1^.—Simmer two pounds 
ashes are to be thrown on the fire to reduce it and of the fillet of vc.il, with Idtiicc leaves and chervil, in 
diminidi the heat, so as to darken the jelty gradually, about two pints of wattY, until ready for use. If this 
After tMs I* done fill-up the ttewjjan with bmn^ water, broth is required for a sit^ person, the quantity of watet 
SBd sMloB lh« liquor with clore% nutmeg, and must be increased. 
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DEATH IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 

ly. 

Tmk Minds of the windows of the bouse should be 
d(wn down directly the death occurs, and they should 
rsmain down until afier tise funeral hu left the house, 
when they are at once to be {Milled u|>. As a rule, the 
females of the family do not pay any visits until after the 
fanersL Neither would it be considered in good taste for 
any friends or acquaintances to visit at the bouse durinit 
that titne. unless they were relatives of the family, when 


I by no means to be reco m mended, alnee in these eases it 
I but too frequently happens that, beinff unable to mtsnio 
I their emotions, ti^ intempt and destroy the solemnhy \ 
I of the ceremony with their sobs, and eVen by fisinthif. As 
I soon as the funeral is over it is usual for the mputnesa to 
i separate, each one taking his departure home. 

While on the subject, we would caution our teaders 
' against, out of a mistaken and thoughtless kindness, after- 
: ing, and even forcing wines, spirits, and other liquors . 
i upon the undertaker's nuiiu If th^ were given instead 
' a cup of tea or coffee and a sandwich, it would, in the 
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of course it would be only proper for them to ilu so. With ! generality of cases, be both more acceptable to them, and 
regard to the time that ought to elapse after death before' uso keep them in the condition necessary for the proper 
the funeral is performed, it may be said that in many! performance of their duties. 

cases —especially in the summer—the corpse is retained too J Now, with reference to mourning, it has been customary 
long, and thus becomes injurious to the,health of those' for mourning apparel not to be put on until the day of the 
living in the house. This is nH»t especially the case ' funeral, but at the present time it is more usual to wear it 
when the deceased died of typhus or some other fever, i as soon as possible. The width of the bat-bands worn 
and complaints of a similar infectious character. Under! differs .according to the degree of relationship. When 
these circumstances, the practice is attended with danger j worn by the hu^nd for the wife t^ are usually at the 
tothe neighbourhood, and should be most strictly avoitted. i present time about seven inches wide. Those worn by 
Perhaps, as a rule, it may be said that funerals in winter lathen for |pn$, and sons for fathers, are about five inches 
should take place within one week after death, and in i wide. F6t other degrees of relationship the width of the 
summer in a still shorter time. hat-band variesftomtwoandahalfiiicnes to four inches. 

It sometimes ha(>pens among the poorer classes that After the funeral deep moumiiqr is worn by the wklower 
the female relatives attend the funeral; hut this custom it 1 or widow for shout a year. Tiw same is also the case 
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with moomtas hr afiither or mother, ton'or daughter, i 
atiteror hratl&. Occaaktaally, at the end of that period, i 
half mourning ia worn bjr the widow or widower for about j 
six moaiha longer. During the period while mourning ia ' 
worn it ia cuitomary to employ envelopes and note-paper : 
edged with a deep border of black. 

It is also usual for friends when 
writing to them to employ black-edged 
■|>aper and envelopes, but in this cahc 
the black bmder must be extremely 
narrow. 

For uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
cousin^ and other ndations. the 
mourning is usuaUy worn for s period 
varying from six to nine months. 

The t^k edge on the stationery is 
also narrower than that used for 
nearer relations. 

It is usu^ to present the relations 
and friends of the dece.tsed persons 
with what are railed memorial cards, 
stating the name, iige, date of death, 
where interred, and date of interment, 
and also a verse of Scripture appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. 

One of these cards is usually given 
to each of the mourners immediately 
after the interment, or if not ready 
then, is forwardctl to them after¬ 
wards, as c-irly .is convenient. It is 
advisable that such cards should .also 
bear in addition the number of the 
grave, since it often happens that 
relations afterwards visit the grave, 
and when they know the number the 
spot can always be readily pointed oat in them by the 
officials of the cemetery comp.iny. 

It is now proposed to give some information on the 
subject of monuments and 
grave-stones. > Kefore a 
monument or grave-stone 
of any description can be 
erected, or the giound even 
enclosed, it is absolutely 
nccess.iry that the exclusive 
right of burial in the ip-.ive 
over which they arc to b* 
erected shall have been pur¬ 
chased. The n.itiire of the 
memorial stone to be erected 
will depend in most ca-cs 
on the situation of the 
gravT. In some cemeteries 
grave-stones are allowed to 
be put up only in certain 
spots, while in other situa¬ 
tions only flat or ledge stones 
may be used. Purchasers 
of ground in the best situa¬ 
tions in cemeteries are often 
compelled to erect monu¬ 
ments within a limited time 
after purchase. But they arc not allowed to put up any | 
kind of monument they please, since before it can be ; 
erected plans or drawings of the proposed memorial must' 
be deposited with the company for a certain period pre¬ 
viously, a cop)* of the inscription intended to be engraved i 
upoa it beii^ also required to be deposited with the i 
plans, tbe period allowed for the erection of such monu* ‘ 
menu being twelve months, and if not done within that 
time the purchase ^ the land will be void. Under cer¬ 
tain circunutancea, however, permission to delay its 
ctecdon maybe obtained from the company. Sometimes 
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the directors of the cemetery stipulate that every kind 
of memorial stone erected on their ground shall be of 
tbe best quality, and that no Bath, Caen, or other frees 
stone shall be emifloyed for that pur)wse. The height 
usually allowed in most cemeteries for a head-stone ia 
about five foet, and no stones are to 
be erected that exceed that heighc 
A stipulation is sumctitncsmad& with 
the riew to the durability or the 
monuments that are to be erected, 
that only co{^*r clamps sliaU be cm 
ployed in their construction. 

with a view to give as much infor. 
Illation as |iusstbTe as to the cost 
4 f erecting monuments, illustrations, 
showing tour difl’erent kinds, are 
given. T'licy were nil constructed 
«f the iH'st stone, Portland or YotIl 
iind some of them were enclmea 
with milings. The imsl cost^of 
1 -ig. I w«s £.7 : of Fig. a, £9 
Fig. 3, £^‘, while the expense of 
Fig. 4 was j^aa. But if marble had 
been empbyetl for this purpose, tbe 
cost would, of course, have been 
gre.Hor. 

Figs, $ and 6 are specimens of 
wall-tablets. 

riie exfienne of such tablets as tlteso 
varies with the materials chosen for 
their execution; but estimates for 
tablets of somewhat similar descrip¬ 
tion, and in any required material, 
may usually lie had from all mortuary 
masons without chaigc. 

If the body is to be buried in an ordinary grave, only 
wiMHicn coffins are allowed to be ONcd; while if in the 
'. aiacumbs, or in a vault or brick grave, those of lead, 

stone, or iron only are to 
lie used. When a coffin is 
constructed of wiwul, elm or 
oak IS usually uscil ; those 
made with elm living the 
mo'.t common, owing to tho 
cheapness of the woihI, and 
other circumstances. 

In some cases a double 
coffin is used for interments. 
In this case the inner one, 
in w hich the body is placed, 
is called the sbctl; while 
the outside one, m whuh 
the slicll is enclosed, is 
termed the case. 

A mwlificaliun of this 
kind of Coffin has been 
lately introduced. In it 
a i>iece of plate glass is 
fixed in an opening in the 
upper fiart of the lid of the 
shell. A coffin of this kind 
is meant to lie used for 
those persons who happen to die at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from home, ana where many days must elapse 
btforc any of the relatives can reach .the pace where 
the deceased died ; the corpse being placed m the vhcll* 
which is then closiM with the false cover, in '•vhich the 
glass is fixed, the spec between the lid of the shell and 
the shell itself being filled up with melted pitch, so as 
to prevent, as much as can be done, all access of lur 
to the corpse, and thus avoid decomposition setting m 
as long as jiossible; the use of tbe glass being to give the 
relatives an r^iportuniry of gasing again pn tbe UMie of tbe 
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deed imvious to ititeitnetit. The outside of the wood of | to the most simpie traatment Ob the ether haad^ 
which the coffin is made is sometimes made smooth, and | the vetcrioary io the country may, when tlie messenger 
polished with beeswax. Coffins thus manuffictured may | reaches his licmae, be miles away andunKkdy'te leiuni Im 
ne had cheaper than those covered with black; but where j hours; so that the poor horse, as weliave too ficxiBeMiy 
the mourner is not influenced by the triAin<^ extra expense*; known to be the case, has been left twemy-four hmtni en» 
«r other considerations, black cloth, prepared for the I assistance could be rendered him. Too wen in these case* 
purpose, seems to be the most tittinx material with which the village blacksmith or cow.|eech is applied to, a man 
to cover a receptacle for the dead. There is a more who on the strength of some old receipt has dected bimsdi 
solemn feeling Ctiuscd by the sight of a coffin covered the .dSacuIapius of the place, aUhou;di toully ignorant 
with black than is produced by the uncovered wood, of the nature of the drugs and nostrums with which 
however carefully it may be fiolishcd, he stuffs his unhappy patients--the same “drinks,” as 

When death occiiis in a family living in one or two he styles them, serving for all, no matter what the nature 
rooms in a crowded ncighlxuirhood, the necessity of of their complaint may be. Occasionally the illness, so 
retaining the dead c:orpsv in rooms in which the living to say, wits the remedy, and,a cure is effected, but it n.s 
have to e.it and sleep, is often atttndeil with serious con- often haf^iens the other way, and we neetl scarcely sa/ 
Bcauences to the health of the inhabitants. To meet this that the experiment docs not pay for trying, 
evil, some of the cemetery companies have places set apart, One of the most common complaints, to which horses 
where, without paying any extra fees, the coffin con- arc subject is stomach-.iche, colu;. gripes, or, a$ it is 
tatning the corpse may be privately conveyed, and kept called in some of the counties, “ fret. ' ’l liis arises from 
in safety until tiic time appointed for the funeral. At the various c.\uses, or, rather, is said to arise from them, such 
time of the funeral the mourners assemble here, instead j as being allowed to <lrink hard w.iter while heated, eating 
of at the house from which the corpse was removed. Ky . dusty chaff and other things of tliat sort ; bat as it often 
adapting this course, much of the exiwnsc of the funeral is j coineo on without any n|>parcnt reason, and some burses 
saved, as ail the cost .attending the procession from tlie i are much more prone to it than others, we place but liitie 
house to the cemetery is avoided. It need not he said , rrtiance on these opinions, though Imth of the causes 

that there arc many cases, as, for example, that of a widow j mentioiu'd must be injurious, and should by all means be 

with a young family, left nearly destiuite by the loss of; avoided. Almost every vetcrinaiwsHigecin has his peculiar 
her hiisixind, in which this saving of expense may In- .1 ■ drink for this compl.iint, many of whicli we have tried and 
inaitcr of serious consiilcration. found answer their intended purpose very well indeed, so 

Some of the eerneteries near London adjoin a railway, that it is a safe pl.tn to have .some made up by a tne<lical 
by which means the coffin and the mourners may be sent man you can depend on, and keep ihem always .it hand, 
direct, by what is known as a liincnd train, from the priv.itc giving one the moment any syniptoiie, of colic appear, 
station of the cemetery cuinpany ,tt the London terminus j 't his will be known by the horse brc.iking out into a pro¬ 
to the place of buri.d. In this ease, as the funer.d pro-’ fuse sweat apparently without cause, throwing hmiscll 
cession will only bt; required from the residence of ihe ■ ilown and rolling, at the s.ime lime uttering groans .is if in 
dccc.'tscd to the laindon terminus, and not all the way , tlie greatest agony. drink taken in time will often give 
to the cemetery, considerable expense w ill be savil. i!iimedi.ite relief; but .1 neglected case v<-iy often terminates 

fatally, .ind wiicn the complaint unco gets he.id it is a 

—■ ■ diffieult matter to turn it. .‘should a hoi.so he att.icked .and 
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[ no medical man at h.ind, and you have no drink.s to fly to, 
. the following receipt will bo found eftir.i> ions, and ne’ean 
; recommend it from personal cxiicnenre, h.ivingoi^e s.ivc'd 
i a %'aluabic young cart-horse by its iiu.ins. In fact, .iftir 


IIAVINT., in our list p.tper on this subject, cxplaineii ■ havingthc receipt, wc used it in preference to .my drinks; 
our views with regard to getting and keeping a horse • and it has the nierit of being quickly prep.ircd, and the 
in condition, or the most lit state to do the work re- : ingredients can lie procured in mo!,t villiges.: • I lircc 
qiiired of him, we will now proceed to notiee some of the ; qii.arts of wheat-flour gruel, well boded ; tliix-c drachms 
ailments (and the remedie-sl that are most likely to assail ! of laudanum : half an ounce of sjiints of turpentine : 
him, and which, if taken in’lime, may not U* of sufficient and two ounces of sweet spirits of mire, (live mode- 
importance to necessitate calling in n veterinary surgeon. 1 ratcly warm. Perhaps it is a» well here to dc.scribe 
It is true—remMnbering the (fld adage, “th.at a little the best way of giving a drink, which with inexperienced 
knowledge is a dangerous thing"—wc approach the subject i hands is a matter of some trouble, and leads generally 
with fear and trembling, having so often seen most un ■ to the wasting as much as the horse swallows. Having 
toward results from amateur doctoring; at the same time 1 put on a common head-stall, the best plan is to fix a 
the ills wc inloiui to touch on are so unmistakable, and the long lino to the front of the nose-bend—if we may so 
medicine's we shall presernhe so simple, that the most thick- • teim the lower {Kirtion—this line should tlicn lie passed 
headed rustic can sc.ircelv go wrong in their application, over a beam, or anything which will serve to bring the 
Moreover, wc know from oviieriettce the ncecssiur of taking horse's head well up, whm* it is kept by an avsistani 
things afwtv, ami a veterinary surgeon is not always to Iw ; straining the other end of the line, and cither raising or 
procured at a minute's notice; so that the disorder, still i lowering it as circumstances may require. The man who 
progressing unchecked, inay etc hr ai rives have developed | ."idministcrs the drink - unless tall enough to reach well up, 
Itself into something of a serious character. For those of and few are w.th a large Iiorsc—had better stand on a 
our readers who live in towns these obiectibns do not htdd stool, and then out of either the drench-hom or from a 
good, as, if one medical man is not forthcoming, .another i», 1 luimpagnc btattle 'we prefer the latter) pour it down the 
and here we should advi.'W the incx|»erienced horse-owoer , throat Of course with a violent horse iiie stool must be 
to prdcure assistance inimt’diatrly, instead of relying on ; dispensed with, but fov horM^a resist so much tlwt it 
himself. But in the country a distance t»f several miles ; cannot be used. 

often intervenes ere a farrier can be reached, and supposing ; Cold, sore throat, or mflucnz.i is another ewnpUint 
a man to own but one horse, and that one ill, he has no ; which theJiorsc-owncr must expect to find occMionaiiy in 
resource but to send some one on foot for assistance; .so i his stabk*: tne sympnnns will be ctnigb, running at the 
that inflalnmatkin may set in before the doctor itrrives on ■ nostrils, dulncss of the eyes, heat ,ii» the mouth, and a 
the scene; nnd the patient be well-nigh‘<k»<k although,; staring coat; as it progresses, the breathing .will beconic 
taken in its earil^ MMges, the disease mi|^t baxr yiekl^; aflecicd and the pulse become feverish. .A blister of 
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austanl nuxed with taraentinc fvhbqdmll iaio ^ thnwt 
atotut^wadi |Mnt of hnseed tm adnunistertid intenuiUjr 
wifi oAen remove the symptamw The horse ah<)uUl.be kept 
onnuihcs made of Itoseed and bran, and rested tor a few 
days at least. Should the disease not yield to this treat* 
ment, call in a medical man at once. With horsesjas with 
men, cidds ai« the root of many compUiats, and .should 
onhoaccount be neglected. Takim c.irl>Mliey!irc generally 
easily cured, but a day's work in an unfit state, through 
'oversight or neglect, may produce the most serious coit* 
sequences. Remember also, if you h.\ve more horses than 
one, that in all probability it will go thnmghthc stable j so 
are c.imestly recommend you to be on the alert' to detect 
the earliest symptoms in the jest of youiT horses when one 
has l>een attjjicked. 

These are the princip:d r.ises in which preventiw medi¬ 
cine can be used b>' the owner, so f.tr as natural illness i.'i 
concerned; but w'o must hy iu> means overlook the pro¬ 
stration following a very h.trd tlay’s work or severe run with 
hounds. It is true (hat ill efi'et is seldom follow eitlier one 
or the other when th.* horse is thoroughly up to ihcniaik; 
but, on the other hand, unless a m.in h.is Ix'en long con* 
versant with horses, and is a very clo.<- observer of them, 
it may so chance that lie may call u(t<)n his go<>d sttxrd to 
undergo either one or the other when he is what is 
technically termed “amiss,' although to his owner’s 
inexperienced eye he may seem perfectly well ami in good 
health. Tlvis once occurred to ourselves. We i ode a horse 
with the hutinils, and had a f.iir, although not a severe day, 
dcticted noiliing wrong while he w.is going, but f.mcicd he 
seemed r.ather dull on the ro.’id home ; at night he was a 
little off his feed, but that diil not cause uneasiness, as he 
w as by no means a gross feeder after w oi k. The next da>. 
howcver,(old a difTerent tale; howas t.«>ld and chilly, v|oo.l 
all ina heap, and set his coat llie wion;; wav likea ririu h 
hen; moreover, when moved he seeimd stiff and iiowerles. 
in his limbs. Calling in a neighljour f.mu d for nis know¬ 
ledge of horses and their .oiuiciits, he advis-'d ii.s togivetwo 
ouliris of sweet spirits of nine in a [>int of castor or linseed 
oil, and cover the horse up \riy waim, putting on a Iksm.I 
and regular stiifof i lot Inn;; in addition to Ins common rugs. 
This soon had the desiied elfe< t, ami in a few days the 
horse, hf dint of a little nursing, was as well as ever. 
Wc never could divcover any c.nise for his Iving taken in 
the way he was. ami c.in only attrihiilc il to vvant of cun 
dition—a source of more evils aimmgsi horsc-fle-h th.ui 
many people im.igim-. 

Turning to amilher «Ies( iij>iion of annoyance il. man 
who keeps horse> iiiusl esp a to siiiiVr fiom, we i.eiu'Mu 
sore backs, [K-rhaps about as vexatioii.sand ti yiug a thing 
as one can encounter. With .t hoi sc lame or ill you know 
at once that you cannot tide him, and content yuurscll 
accordingly; but a wire back, especially wbe* not vei y bad, 
leads you ncqKlually on in the hope that he will do for 
work in a clay or two, while often cacii fiesli trial, made a 
few hours too quickly, only postpones the tei'overy to a 
more remote penml. With tare, and s.u]dk*s well fitUal 
to the l>ack whu h has to bear them—.i ]hibii, by the way, 
t(»b much neglected, but in rc.ility of as much importance 
as the fit of your own Imuts - soie back.s should lie 
unknown in the stabic. Negligence or ignorance on ihe^.c 
points, however, will c.uisc the evil, so that it is ncccss.iry 
we should point out the cure. 'I'hcrc arc many remedies 
for il, the wst on'-, no doubt, being, as an oUl sporisinan 
once told us with a sly twinkle of the eye, to pull off the 
borse’s shoes. It is not, however, every one who has the 
intrtiaation or ean even afford to pursue this course, so that 
some other must be followed. We have found one 
drachm of crude sal ammoniac, one ounce of nitre, anil 
(hrec-auaiters of a pint of vinegar, put in a winc-boHle 
and filled up with cold water, a capiut preparation, 
and have also used it successfully where a horse's 
1<^ (to use a stah^ term) “flew to pieces,'’ without our 
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being abk to diacover exactly where tho (atilt Jqy. > |n 
fact, it is good'for all of suaihs. To prmnt bad 
hacks, as we said before, the saddle tltould fit accurately; 
and aiU'r.a journey Aho^ never be ntneri^ Ac 
back has bad time to coo); .the girtlu should be luosoned, 
and the saddle gCRU)( lifted for a inbment or two, oml 
tlien replaced for a time, or^ otba-wise, a cloth imroe* 
diately put over the )M>rtion it haS covered. 

Splints are and ever will be a aource of trouble to the 
honpijian, few horses arc without them at some time or 
other of their lives, though they generally appear on yottng 
horses. Oftentimes they cause-no inconvenience, and 
come and go without the owners ever being aware of the 
fact; should one, however, chance to be so placed as to 
interfere in the slightest degree with the action of any 
muscle or tendon, it will be made unplensaoUy known 
to him by his finding that without apparent cause bis 
horse has become lame. We siioiiKl explain that what is 
termed a splint is a deposit of bone on the suKacc of the 
natural bone, caused uy inflammation of the membrane 
Covering it, usti.illy wc may say, invariably—the effect ol 
a blow. When on the insitlc of the canon-bone, the othw 
leg is usually the e.viise of mischief ; if found eo the out- 
side, it may be atiribuied to a blow accidental^ received. 
Unless the horse is lamo from, them they are best left alone $ 
if he is, of cuiirse icmciUcs must be allied, and we know 
of none so efficacious as biniodide of mercury ointment. 
The hair slioiild be cii|vped off, and tius ointment well 
rublicd ill until .a blister is produced; in time a scale will 
form and fill off, when tlio same process must be under¬ 
gone again; in time the splint wiu lx: .tbsoibcd and the 
horse ‘ioiitid again. 71 io tieatmcnt is p.’iiiiful, and the 
horse must be seuiicly lieil for Some lime after the blister 
!•, applied, so (hat be cannot reach the part with bis 
iiiinitit. .Sprains can be tieated in the same way, but if ut 
.my standing nill requite the firing in addition; in that 
c.i'>e, of com ■><’, ,1 veterinary mutt lx.’ called in. (urbs 
arc bi’tter put under the treatment oi a competent man 
at »ii(.-<’. Another slight ailment of the legs is tnoroiighpiii, 
whieti causes .1 defeil, but seldom lamcs. It may lx: 
sni i.'cssfiilly trc.it< . 1 , in its first st.ige, with: .Sal ammoniac, 
half .in oiimt ; saltpetre, one ounce; vinegar, one piiil. 
‘1 be lotion to be rublx:d in twice a day until the parts are 
lender. 

We have nmv run through all tlie diseases, and their 
reiitevhcs, sli;;lit enough for amateur treatment, that have 
emuc’ umlci oiir observation during twenty years’ cx- 
peiicnec. In 0111 nest arlxle wc shidi say something 
(01)1 einmg ai Mdental lamcnckscs and their treatment. 


Ildvv III RkmoVk Ranciijitv froiiI Fai.—M ett the 
' fat in .V sani epaiilnl oi boiling water, and add a nttislin 
, b.ig containing |K*wdcred worn! charcoal, or ivory-black, 
the particles of wlm h must be Utn coarse to |iass through 
j the interstices of the muslin. Itoil the water with the fat 
for a hhort time, until tlic ratuklKy has left the (at and 
‘ united with the cbarco.'ii. The bag of charcoal is then to 
Ik* removed, and tlic water allowco to lx:conic cold, when 
(he fat will form a Milid layer on its surface. This should 
Im' removed, Ixnlcd witli a slice of moistened bread, and 
preserved for use in wcll-cov-rnHl jars. 'Hit* following i« a 
French method : I’ut ilie f.tt into .t snucepaiyover a clear 
tire, and w lien it becomes very hoi, remove it fi|rth«r from 
the heat. Tlten rake a thick slice of bread prcviousl) 
soaked in water, and put it into the melting fat. ilie 
bread should lie allowed to remain until crisp. When this 
Imppens, the fat must be removed forther from the fire, 
and allowed to cool a litUt',and then straioed through fine 
calico into earthenware pots. l*he mouths of these vesseto 
must be securely closed with Uiick paper, and kept in m 
rold and diyjiiacc. 
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SINKS AND DRAIN-TRAPS FOR DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES 

' Thceb b perhaiw nothii^ in tlie extensive range of 
domestic economy which is considered of greater import¬ 
ance by the mistress of every neat and comfortable home 
than that the house should be free from all unwholesome ’ 


pressure cold water stop-valve^ and the stable or ywd 
trap, of which ilhistrstions are pvoL 
i'ettiUn SinJk and Trap^-—¥'rg. i represents a seedon 
of Aittiln patent trap, wmdi is adapted for all oidinBiy 
scullery drains. It may be set with the neatest coa- 
venience and economy in a potte^ block ei^ and three- 
quarter inches on the square, whidi is one bridt-lengdi} 



rtf. ft. rtft » rtf. r 


and disaqfreeablc smells. How to get. rid of dirty water or thirteen and a half inches on the square, which is one 
and refose, without creating more or 1^ ill-odour, and a half brick-length. It had better be four and three- 
has always been a difficult problem, and it is a point eighth^ inches in thickness, in order to course with one 
-whidi requires to be properly treated in the Housshold bnck on edge, and so save cutting. An ordinary glazed 
GVIOX. In the present article we propose bringing for- drain-pipe is represented in the di.-igram as the means by 
ward certain inventions and imptovments which have which me water is carried off. Such arrangement pie- 
been made in the Attings for back kitchen and scullery eludes tl^ possibility of vermin or rats ever interforiiq; 
sinks, and in those for the housemaid's pantry and the with the action of the drains. The Mocks mentioned ate 
.several slop-closets distributed about the landings of the much cheaper than stone, as they are ready prepufcd, 
bouse. We diall likewise allude to the lavatory basin, both as regards the size and shape; and consequently 
the butler's pantry or jeweUec's wash-trough, tttt high- the expense occasioned by Atting the traps in position, 
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■^oaring the «tone, cutting the bricks, and kveCing the Tfte CM >ThI« 

•urfm of the*bkK;k, is saved. _ ..... y^ve m represented by a diagnun of Breodon% patent 


Fig. 2 represents a sink of paMiy-ware, which the ’ (Fig. 9). It is intended for general house purposes ami 
trap deacribai is mdde to fit. ’Ihis nuiterial is iar pre> | vanes in price from two shillings and fourpence to nine* 
ferwe to stone f<ur sinks, as it is cleaner, and does nu j shillings and eightpenccu It consists of a vjdvtsbm, 
absorb grease. These pottery sinks arc nude uniform m i closed in at the top liy a screwed cover, fitted with n 
she, and consequently the traps fit to a nicety, and pre-1 stuffing-box, tbrotmb which a iqundle passes down to the 
vent leakage as well as the expense incumbent on the , valve beneath. Inis spindle is screwed, for a portion of 
^preparation of stone. Figs. 3 and 4 represent .Antill’s i its length, beneath Uic stuffing-box, so that by n turn and 


ts out of 


piUent trap with Stidder’s patent lock-grate, which u half of this spindle the valve is fully opened. The 
remedy the defects of the bell-traps. This trap is a most valve closes from the pressure-side, so that the tendency 
effectual preventive against effluvia and smells of all of the pressure is to prevent leakage, which is further 
kind, as well as loss a small articles. It is complete,; assistca by a coil-spring, acting against the back of tlu; 

be on or off, Ami can be easily j valve to prevent vibration. This valve, if it 


whether the lock-grating be on or 
deaned out,«s it is made of lead, perfectly smooth. Ihe 

patent lock-rim grates arc of brass, and consist of an | joints' ; and a duplicate can be substituted in a few 
outer ring, provided with a ledge u|xin which the grate , minutes, by unscrewing the bottom plug. Tills valve ia 
rests. This grate is peculiar, by reason of being furnished 1 remarkalde for its cheapness. 

with two or more lock-lugs on the under edge, which pass j S/aiU or Yard 7 >vi/.—Fig. to represents A stable or 
beneath the ledge of the outer rim. 'fhesc lock-lugs are I yard trap on tl.c improved plan, as before dcscrilied. 

^ ■ — — avaMUA a • 1...... J f ... . 1*2 a ...A 2 a 1. . .....11 .—1. 


. —. ... prevent vibration. This valve, if it gets 
! order, is always accessible, without the brenlung of any 



cleaning the trap and pipe, a spanner, at represented by 
Fig. f, should be used, which will readily unlock the grate 
and lock it again properly after the trap has been ciranod 


in and stops up the drains; secondly, that it it fitted 
with a valve, marked K, which opens to allow the drain- 
water to pass through, but closes by its own weight, and 


Hou$tmaui's Sioff-tiosft.— The next thing we haic to | so prevents the return of smell, should there be no water 

_ aL.. Ia ....aA.A.A_:.]«.^ _1.A-A .aIaA-WaA A..lslLAV..a aI .a . . Sa • . - .A_ S" 1S A > A-- - .1 1__ _ _ , - _ A S- _ __ . . St— -S. . 


mention is the housemaid's slop^closet, without doubt 
very useful apparatus, and more especially useful in a lofty 
hoqsc, where there should be a slop-closefon the u'cond- 
floor staircase, as also a service oi water, for the (nirposc 
of saving the loss of labour as well as the inconvenience 
and disagrccabkness of carrying water, both clean and 
dirty,from the bottom to the top of the house and vi(tvn ui. 


passing to fill the trap during dry weather; thirdly, there 
IS a second well, marked n, in which any excessive 
sediment lotlges tx'forc entering the drain-pipe, c; 
fourthly, there is a cover, K, to this second well, which 
closes down air-tight by a luted Joint, yet can be instantly 
raised, if necessary, to nmuivc or cxiunitie the valve or the 
drain ; fifthly, if )il.iccd over a main sewer, as marked (i, 


Fig. 6 represents an apparatus for this pu^se, which | thentlicliottomof the second pit, n, is left o|)en, amt direct 


consists of an en.’imclicd iron basin, i;, provided with an 
outlet pipe, t:, at the base, in which a lock-grate trap, ii, 
IS fixed, to prevent any smells arising from the drains or 
pipes. This b-isin and trap rest cithei upon the stand, n, 
which is screwed to the fliH»r, as represented in the 
diagnim, or it may be susjicndcd from fhe top of an en¬ 
closure, ennstrueUxI about two feet eight inches high, 

X- .A. aIa^ •__A.i*___ A.-Ia.*:.AA- - 1..V.--..A:a1*A a1_ 


communication to the main sewer is obt.'iincd, if necessary 
to clean it. Pipe «' is then done away with. 

.Some of the apparatus we have described and ilhis- 
truted in this paper may be viewed it the Museiiiti of 
Ifiiilding Appliances, 9, Conduit Sliei't, Kegeni .SiriTt. 
London; mur.lt if it may alsn be seen at the Office of 
the Local Oovvrnnient Hoard, Whitehall, S.W., by wluise 


for the purpose of accommotlating a housemaid's slop- medic a I officer the sinks and dr.iin-traps have been ex 
bucket within it. Hy the action of a pn ss-down valve, ‘ aniined and approved. 
m.arkcxi A on the diagram, a flush of water is introduced. | 

so as to cleanse the basin thoroughly after every use. j .1 -- -■ - -• • —- 

/.avatorv liituH.- -The lavatory basin is repre* < nted in 1 
Fig. 7. 'I'his basin is fitted with patent anti--., nation RUSTIC CHAIN S. 

valves for hot or cold water ; the waste-pipe and phig at A 1 , . , ... 

discharging into the .soaptrap, li, into which the oveitlow- ; A PRETTY mcthml of making rustic chains to hang from 
pipe, E, likewise discharges. This arrangement jirevents ' porches, verandahs, or garden arches for the support of 
any smell arising cither from waste or overflow-pqics. All .the smaller kinds of creepers, is m use m Holland and 
substances, which chance to be passed through, arc tic- ' Belgium. It consists in taking sti< ks of from one to two 
mined in the soap-trap, and mav lx- thentc removed by ! inches in diameter, and sawing them into lengths of from 
unscrewing the plug, c, by which nu’.ins also the pipes 
are kept free from dirt. 

7'Ae Butlers Pantry or yewelhr's \\‘ashtroHf(h. 

—This trough having been tilled with water in the 
ordinary manner, as shown in the diagram (Fig. 8), is 
emptied by means of a plug at the bottom, marked A. To 
prevent the loss of spoons, forks, and such-like articles 
as well as the rising of smells, from cither the w-a.Hic-piiK‘, 

D, or the oveiffow-pipc, E, as also stoppage of the pi|K-.— 
this apparatus is furnished with a soap-trap as Ixforc 
describe, which is rrarcsented in the diagram by the 
letter n. On raising tne plug. A, the waiter pas$t;s down 
into the soap-trap beneath, aim there Icavi-s any sediment 
or articles which had been aUowed to pass, and can lx 
removed at the thumbscrew, c. The waste water now 
overflows down the waste^ipc, t), as also the overflow 
waue from ihd pipe, E. This arrangement is a perfect 
ptevemive against the loss of any goods, and on this 
account is found invaluable by jcwelhirs. 



three to six inches; then cutting willow rods of about 
half an inch in diameter to about the same length; 
splitting them, ami Ix-nding unc-half of one of them so 
as to form a seini-r-irclc round the end of one of the lamr 
sticks, and sccuimg it in its place by nails. Through tms 
loop the bent wdlow-rmi, to be fastened to the next 
I piece of stick, is passed, Ixforc Ixing nailed in its place, 
and so on till the required length 01 chain it coinpicted. 
'ilic kinds of wmxl whieh look best for this work are 
those which fKisscss a rmigb liark, auch as the maple or 
wych-elm. The csfxcial advantage of these chains in 
rustic work is that they form graceful curves, which are 
not otherwise to be obtained in that description of garden 
decoration. 
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HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.-XV. 

ACl'ION OK WATKR 0» LEAD- fOISOKlNG »V L’ADEN 
. CtSTKRMS. WITH AHTTDUTfcS. 

It !b an old saying, that ''we must cut a peck of dirt before 
we die,*’ which im{dies that it is no matter in what form 
that peck of dirt is esiten; but we must take care that we 
do not bat, mixed up with this dirt, poisonous sulMtanccs, 
by which our lives will ixr jeopardised and our health im- 

1 >aired. Great care has treen taken of lute by our legis- 
ators for the purifying of our streams, and causing that 
the water with which wc arc supplied be* drawn from clean 
and whulesninc sources; but tlie fact, that no means is 
known so convenient for the storage of water ns cisterns 
lined with /c/uf, and for its conveyance as lettHm pipes, 
especially with regard to small quantities, renders it not 
only dcsn-iiblc, but highly essential, that wc should be¬ 
come informed of the means whereby many—very many - 
have been, and continue to be, poisoned by slow means, 
and how this poisoning may be best pn-vented. We, for 
our part, should recommend the adoptihn of iron'glared 
pipes and pumps, with slate or cementcil cisterns; but .as 
the use of leaden-lined cisterns .and pipes is universally 
adopted, it is with them alone we have now to deal. 

Tnc action of any water on lead depends on its pos- 
sessing nitrous and nitric acids, which result from the 
decomposition of organic matter and of ammonia con- 


I with earbontt; acid and if put into a bt^t /Muini 
I \'essei, the metallic lustre of the s'essri will 
; <tu!!sd, and a him of carbonate and of oxide of lead; win 
^ be formed on the %’c8i>.*i, showing that a chemical atnion 
j must have taken place; and if 'he water lie then analyst 
' distinct evidence of the presence of lead in solution will 
!!« found. Water, by re.Tson of contact with the atmo- 
I sphere, will imbibe this gas, so that the same oxitetion of 
I the metal, though to a much smaller extent, will be found 
j to take place, if distilk-d water (which is free from tWs gas)* 
I be put into a bright leaden vessel and exposed to the air. 
j 'J'hc composition of the oxide of lead and carbonic acid 
I corresponds to wA/'/r lead, and is formed through the 
I action of the cartioiuc acid contained !>>* the rain-water, 
or iinbib^ front the atmo/f>hcre, in the caK of distilled 
w.aier. The difference of the action of rain-tvater and 
distilled water (kept fnun the atmosphtyc after being dis¬ 
tilled) will be readily seen, if poured upon clran—tlutt is, 
bright—lead, upon which there is no oxide,and ailowc<i to 
reni.iin for .some rorsidemlde lime; the action of the rain¬ 
water wc have alre.idy ficscrilicd, dulling the metal, and 
(omiing A film or ovidc upon it; while diddled water 
'which h.is lic-en kept from contact with the nir after dis- 
lilliition), when poured upon the mctsl, and allowed to 
remain for .any time, will lx* found '.o produce no solution 
of the metal, nor will an.sljsis of ine water sltow that any 
of the metal is held in solution. If a vessel in which is rain- 
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that both'municipal and cu^ioratc bodies, as well as pri- 1 exposcrl, portions of the carlmnatc will iH'comc dissoivni'; 
vatc individuals, should satisfy themselves of the sanitary j hut. indc^ndentof this, Ihci'arlwnic acid, which is alwavs 
value of any water before making use of it, 'l*hc question i iinhihcrl fioin tin* air. proves iniieh more «ftceiive for its 
to be anawered is, l>ocs such w'ater exert .a solvent action i solution, and consequently a considerable portion wiil lie 
on /«k/, and does it contain a nitrogenous arid or any J detected in solution by chemical tests after the lapse of 
compound likely to create one It is to Ik; obsersed that some time. Nitrous .n-id is another property largely 
water which would dissolve lead to a gre;it extent, and | fiosscsscd by rain .and other waters. This acid acts with 
render such water unfit for use, would by reason of the great rapidity on /.■i.i’. Ammoni.a, too, tiansformed into 

E rcsencc of certain mineral ingredients In* less li.iblc to this acid, is r.ip.rhle of rendering poium^us the water in 
urt; and therefore it is not to such water we jiartictilarly which it is pn sent, sitrh uaier iK-ing kept for a sufficicriC 
allude. time in a leaden vessel. 

Jt Iwhoves us to be on our guard in all w.iys with Waters which ha\e l«'en freiil of their .icids, and of 
regard to water, more cstiecially by reason of the great '■ ynbstanres c.ipabh- of nroduemg tiu in. Iiavc no action on 


quantity of organic matter, both animal and vegetable, I lead, and may be* kept with |>crfert safoty. and without 
ns well as nitrates, which it is found to contain, and which being poisoned or tleieri(*r.ucd, in leadUitu'd' cisterns, 
act upon the metal of our cisterns and pipes. It is a j and conveyed by ineaiis of le.iden pipes; while the prac- 
good pl.in, anil one we ourselves inv.iri.ibfy adopt, to let ' tice of storin-g or rolUvting w.itrr which contains nitro- 
oft all the water out of the cistern every morning: but I genous arid, in /ntdru cistens or tanks, as is the gcnenal 
this cannot be ilone when the pij)cs are not connected custom for domestic use, is most jierniciotis; since the 
with the main, but only pi-riodically turned on by the imbibing of lead into tlic S) stem is sure to result, the effects 
agency of the turncock, as the cistern would then l>c left of whirh ha%*e 1 >cen alri idy st.uccL .An invention hao 
empty. In such case, it is well t<» draw off, ovetsnight, been patented, whereby the iiitrates which act upon lead 
Into a piiil or glared vessel, sutficienl water for the with so great power mav Ik; removed, as also organic 


morning’s ba-akfast and consimiption. 


matter held in solution in the water, pnnided the organic 


fly reason of the improper w.ay with which some of the matter lie not present in the water to too great .an extent 
better class of houses of our .suburbs, rented as highly .-.s The invention cons *-ts of cods of iron wire or pfutions of 
/30 per annum, arc fitted with cisterns, we feel it our sheet iron being susprinltd in the water, and, after suffi- 
duty, while speaking on this topic, to warn our readers cient lime allowed for the iron and water to act upon each 
liefore taking a house, to see that the cistern or water- other, filtering off tlic depo.sjts which form. The cx- 
tank is properly sitiiatixi. The only cistern is, in some pianation of the purifying of the '.vaier. by this process, 
houses, placed in the closet—the ci.stern,tnoinnopen one from the nitrates and organic matti-r, is as follows; the 
where the wiatcr cannot fail to become contaminated, and iron decomposes the nitric acid, which is transformed 
imbibe all sorts of impirities. In a rather more rural into sesquioxide, and sinks to the bottom; whilst nitrous 
district We can name, again, a well fot the supply of gas is set free, and oxidises the carbonaceous substances 
several (hmilies, where a vast privy « dug within a few which still remain in the water, producing carbonic acid 
vards of h, and the foul exudations thrabgh the earth and and a lower oxide of nitrogen, "niis invention for putv 
brickwork may be .seen ooiing through and making their fying water has been well tried and tested by chemists, 
way into the water by slow but continual degrees. Ikith and is pronounced by eminent authorities to be thoroughly 
such waters as these, notwithstanding they were pure at cIRcIcnt and satisfactory. We have described the cffccta 
the time of their entry into these reservoirs, are sure to .net of lead poisoning, and the proper treatment, under the 
upon the metal of any cistern or other leaden vessel into head “ Domestic Medicine,” at page 195 of the prosent 
which they may lie poured; besides being in themselves volume •* ' 

most unwholesome and pernicious, as weU as SJlhy. We spoke trf water which would dissolve lead to a great 

Actmt IVaUr *f/k>» /.evnif—Rain-ttatef, how-ever ex'ent, out is not generally iiaUc to ht»t,^ reason of the 
cleanly coflc ctc d, evrJi in the opca coiintiy, n charged presence of certain mineral ingredients. Sutb water, 
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ciMMUniae lewl, i* {treremea, «» hy m antido^ Ihnn | whkh the hancr can bo taken without either dratMyinjf 
injuring the imbiber, and thereforie is tiulte safe for con>' or endangering the Um of the bees. This aystem it 
«iin|Mion. The tulphates, phosphines, and carbonates of' called tapping or drawing, and is siiolcen of f;tvoumbly by 
Uie alkalies and of the allimlinr earths are the prepertifs | many writers on bee maiulgetnent, and is as fcdldwt * 
of this water, which serve as the antidote, or react upon ! “ When twilight af^aiars, and the bees are til quietly 

the lead salt. Ml neutral salts, whose ackis arc capable ) reposing in the hive- the person who usually attends to 
of- combining with lead or the oxide of lead, and form an the bees takes an old chair, from which the seat made of 
insoluble compound, sen'C the same {airpose, and act as rushes has bct'ii worn away, toms up the hive on the 
an antidote, or, in other ntwtls, react upon the lead. The ch.ur, iind places o\‘cr it an empty hive, which has been 
^presence of ever so small a proixmiun, either of a Milphutc smeared interiorly with honey, nr sugar dissolved in beer, 
or phosphate,in a water, will prevent thccorrosion or oxida* Kound the |toini of Junction n cloth 7 s wrapped, and with 
tion of Xi'Jt mctnlt carbonates, too, art in a similar manner, a stick the reversed hive w lapittvi round tne aides, ^iiv* 
especially the soluble bicarbonate of lhe.dkaline earths; by ning near the bottom, the .stmiecs cmduatly Ascending to 
the action of which an oxyrarbonate of lend is produced— the tn|t, The strokes on.' not to be too tough, lest the 
i>most intot}{Ue compound, dnt part only being taken up combs tic loosened, although they nre generally mure 
by sevend million parts of water. It is in this way th.it tinnly attached than siiptiuiied. A humming sound will 
mineral and spring waters, which contain one or more of presently tie heard, and the tx<es, almost aslotp, wilt rise 
these salts, may w fcciu without detriment in Ic.iden into the upper hive. The ckah round the hive should btt 
vessels, or be conveyed through leaden pipi.'s, .as tlu'v will now removed, and the npiier hive raised about an inch 
not tate up any jwnion of the lead. No water, however, ahvive the othen to facilitate the emigration of the j)k> 
whether mineral or tiiher, in which exists nitric or nitrous habitants. The »wer hive when comj.ieielv deserted Is lo 
acids, either in a free state, or in combination, should he be left, and the upper one removed to the bee-stnnd ; |^e 
kept in leaden cisterns or passed through leaden pipes ; a|XTiure may be rtosc'd fur a short time, but the lices nt 
noithermustwaterinipregnated with decomposing,o^anie, this hour .arc too sleepy to desire to go out, and the next 
nitrogenous matter in saiutitin. 'I'he salts we have named day they will resume their usual occupations as though 
as existing in mineral watei-s will not prevent these acids, nothttigb.id liap|iened." 

if contained in the water, from dissolving lead. Moreover, 'ibis plan of taking the honey should he adoptiiri early 
decomposing animal matter forms tlu'sc nrids, and there- in tire season, nr tlie lices will not so quickly to their 
fore it is that water containing it will, without dmtbl, act work again ; but the lirst plan is to unite these bees to 
u|M>n lead with the same power as though the acids them- those in another hive, Iwing careful always to leave tin! 
selves were diicctly prestuit in the water. The stages of bees a sufficient store of honey for their food. P'or this 
transformation of decomposing org.vnic matter arc these: object, set apart what is calleri a stock-hive—a beehive 
first, the production of ammonia; then, by further oxtda> well tilled with honey, and capable of supporting more 
tinn, nitrous or nitric acid; in (he completion of trails- Ikts. This hive—.after being turned up, and its dniwsy 
formation the tiower of corrosion Iwroming very great; inhabitants well sprinkled witn sugar or honey dissolvetl in 
so great, indeed, that ses’eral grains of lead may lie found ale, the liees just rennived also—this stock-hive is to receive 
held in solution in every gallon of water. Thus it is that over it the hive just fdicd, and the inhabitants of it arc to 
it would be dangerous in (he liigliest degree to retain or be tapped down among (hose in the s(>'';k*hirc; the queen 
p.ass such waters through le.'iden vessels; which would of the swarm lobe united to the sto-k-hive having t»eett 
increaseihcir tinwhulesuinrness,alrc.ady deadly enough by previously rwniwed. If the two queens are allowed lo 
rc.vson of their<le(oni|Kisiiig oiganir coiiK-nts. The action tight, it may c.r- -v a general b.t(tle and destrucliott, which 
of some spring waters upon lead is very great, so much so, is always best avoided. The whole .arrangement c.in bc 
indeed, that there arc in.rrkcd indications of lead bt'ing made in aliout half an hour, and ivitli no danger of lieing 
in solution in the water (action Iwing allowed to continue stung, as tlie bees are tiM fatigued with the day's toil to 
through some lime); this, i<io. noiwitlistanding the w.iteis luitu e what is iw.ng done, M,sy or June is the liesl time 
contain suljihatc. 'llie cause of tliis is that the water ior this lemov.d. Honey may lie taken from iKixes nr 

contains, if not nitrous and nitric .acids in a Ir-" state, j gl.isses in May; from a capiied hive a glass may Iw taken 

consider.sble tiuaniity of niliales. l?nd<T such ■ u'ciiin- j in June, but the time for emptying the hives is in August, 
stances, notwithst.uufing that the suiphoric .acid i>rckeot The other iiuMle of taking the honey from the hive is by 
in the water combines with the oxide of lead alrc.-«ly dis- I stnpifying the Iws with iiiinxicating smoke, when they 
solved, thcie remains the active solvent agent in the become quite harmless, awl the honey may lie removed 
water, whieli continues to evert its action upon the metal without any risk or trouble. Some Ijen managers uon- 

of the vessel , sider (he fumigation bi'neficial rather (lian otlierw ise, and 

The insoluble precipitates which after a time corrode that the dried I'unf^us f<iilvrruhntus, vr fur7, biill, and the 
the interior of a leaih ii cistern or pii>cs, and form a solid ■ lU'Vht.'t are best; but rags steeped in saltpetre 

coating over them, serve to protect the water from con-j and water, or tobacco-Jcavcs rolled up in | aper, answ-er 
taqiination. as they prevent its contact with the metal. I the purpose. 

'I'hus, it may be remcmlKired that an old cistern is not ! In using toba'-co, care must lie taken not to fumigate 
ncirly so likely to rrcatc danger as a new one; and it j the hive too long, or Mune of the Ires will die, A gaiwtj 
specially behoves the occupiers of ai! n<*wly-built houses j (as before dcv'rii>ed) awl gloves should Ix'worn tty pet suns 
to be on their guard against this stinplc, but subtle, means not uird to bees, and a bottle of hartshorn should be at 
of poisoning, or irremedhibly impairing the health. hand, in case of a .sling. 

The apparatu,s for lumigation consist* of a small tin 
box. With a tulK extending from eae.h end—one end made 
BKI-ii, . 4 N 1 ) HElvKEKPING. inserting into the hive, the other for attaching to a 

pair of common bellows. 

riarc the sul»tancc lor fitnugation, ignited, into the tin 
Dirutu>m for Taiinc the arc various box ; insert the tiilie. into ilie hive, and gently move the 

ways of taking the honey from the hive; the old method! Ix'IInw* ; when, after a little buxiin^ they will txicome 
cm^y destroyed the bees, and deprived the owners of j quite still, and the bees wHI-Ik; found on the Ixxtrd ap- 
their industrious insects; anoi Iter way stupefies tliem for | [larenily dead. The hive may then be removed, and a 
a time, and is attended with even tbc danger of killing | fresh one, smeared inside with honey, may lx: placed over 
them, the most sensibie method seems to be that by . them i or they may be united to another stock, one of 
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the two qtteem being removed: if taken from the other u they would be toe careleicly treetod fay poeten t ]wdr 
hive, it must be furo^ted first. carriage must bwdone by means of pol^ to wdiidi die 

It is nm difficult to find the queen bee, in order to hives must be fixed, and carried on men’s dunddem, and 
'remove her from one of the hives united to another stock, the journey will have to be made in the nqth^ end the 
When fumigation ts practised, she is easily discovered and bees aUowtd to go out and feed ^ dny > m not untfl 
recc^ised by her greater length of body, which is of a thev haia tiavcllM ten or twelve mile^ or they wiB try to 
blacush colour above and of a yellowish tint beneath, .find their wav home, and lose themselves; but a moderate 
and by being ^ a larger size sometimes than the other distance leads them to become reconciled to thmr new 
beet; and when a hi vc is tapped the queen is generally the situation. 

first to venture out; but when fumigation is the adopted When moved by water, the hives should be tal^ fronf 
means, os she inhabits the upper part of the hive, she is the boat and placed on stands at some distance mm the 

among the last to fall water before tW bees are let out, or they will fall into the 

Wlien hives are fumigated for the purpose of uniting water and be lost by thousands. Shepherds chni« one 
two weak stocks, two persons should act in the matter, shilling or eightsenpence for the care of each hive during 
each taking a hive and fumigating it, so that both stocks the season, and it is bctter\o give a trifie more, to easuire 
should be at the same time in the same condition of I good care being taken of your bees; for if pucra too near 
stupefaction. When fumigated, the hive should be closely j other hives, a great loss may be sustained by wars and bee- 
covered with a cloth to prevent the smoke escaping; and battles; and when the hives are about t6 return home, thdr 
when the hives arc unitra, it is well to confine the wes in weight and condition should be ascertained and all the 
the hive for that night and the following day ; but they honey that can be spared removed, 
must not be deprivea of air. A small uigcc of perforated The general examination of hives should take place in 
zinc placed in front of the entrance to hive will answer September, and never under any circumstances be left tilt 
all purposes, and it may be removed the following even. October, and if the season is likely to be severe, it should 
ing, and the hive uncovered. 'I'hc bees will very likely be done earlier th.in September ; but this examination is 
leave the hive for a short time, but they will find it too made, not for the purpose of taking honey—of which the 
late to work, and therefore return to the hive. It is well bees, unless sent to a heath, can never be deprived so ^tc 
to be at a distance when the bees arc first set at liberty, I in the season—but really to ascertain the state of the hive, 

as they will be enraged at the disiirrangement of theirs and see which ran, .tnd which rannot, support itself without 

habitations and domestic concerns ; and as they arc natu-1 help during the winter. 

rally vary irritable, they may attack ycni in a iMxiy, which In some hives contrivances arc made for making this 
might prove serious if you are unprotected ; therefore the | examination ; hut in the ordini^ hive it must be done 

precautions and warnings that arc mentioned arc not by weighing, the weight of the hive and probable number 

without reason. | of lxu;s in It having been previously ascertained ; and if 

The most suitable time of the year for uniting weak to ! in weighing, the stand could Ire included in the weight 
strong stocks, is from the middle of August to the end of; by being raised tv/YA the hive, but the weight of them 
September; but bce.% must not, at this late season, be known first—that is. Ircfiire tlic hives have bcCT placed on 
removed from str.iw hives to hoses; for bees seldom them - - it would save the ix.*cs much trouble and annoy* 
recover sufficiently the effects of fumigation to go on with ance; since in raising a hive from the stand the cement 
their work, if t.ikcn from a warm hive and placed in a cold called propolis, with which the poor little insects have 
box. If necessary to mow as above mentioned, it should , fixed the hive to the stand, is destroyed, and they have all 
be done in a room heated to about fio**, and after lu-ing their hard work to do over again. * 

allowed to remain in it for twelve hours, the bees will | For the support of a hive during the winter twenty 

recover, and may l)e taken to their stand. j pounds of honey must be left in the hive; but if two hives 

If the keeper of bees desire to use the furz-tmtl fiimiga* are united, an additional weight will not be required, but 
tion, the best way is to put the ball into a strong piece of' the contrary ; for the more abundant the stock of bees 
paper, and squeeze it as tightly as possible, tie it up, and ; in autumn, the richer and the better able they will be 
put it in an oven moderately cool, and there let it remain | to work in the spring, the more forward they will be 
until it is us dry as tinder. Put a piece of the tinder about j in summer, and the greater will be the profit, 
the size of a hen's egg into <lhc tin Ikix of the fumigator. The weight of honey must be exclusive of that of the 
and on no account omit the honey-and-alc sprinkling, j hive, bees, and stand; twenty pounds of honey must be 
When thus fumigated, the combs containing the honey , left for the winter provision of a hive of bees. About 
may be cut ;v\vay from the hive, leaving sufficient in the i ;,Q(X> bees weigh sixteen ounces or one pound, and from 
hive fur the winter food of the bees ; the outer combs arc | 15.000 to 20,000 bees constitute a strong hive, therefore 
the l)cst to remove. j the bees would weigh about five pounds; and if it is found 

\Vh<'n bees are kept in the neighbourhorxl of heaths, ' u|)on inspection, by m^ing calculations and deductions, 
the hives may be advantageously " shifted,” as it is termed, that the stock is under weight, the bees must he sumdied 
and given into the care of persons living near or on them, with food, or two hives united, and the latter would be the 
so tli.it the bees may procure a supply of food .ificr theirs iK'st plan to adopt. But these directions arc only ajqili- 
has failed near their home, and by this ro<pns a second cable where a second, or perhaps a third, harvest of honey 
) honcy-han-est may l>e obtained. This plan is followed has been taken from the hive, thus depriving the bees of 
near Kdinburgh, .and shepherds living on the I’cntland . their winter food. 

Hills take charge of hundreds of hives for bee-keepers at j Heather hone)' is far more valuable than any other, 
a distance. therefore the trouble of " shifting ” is well repaid when it 

In the middle of .\ugust, the bees’ food begins to fail, can be undertaken by bcc-oa'ncrs without any very great 
and then ts the time to move them, if convenient, to a difficulty or inconvenience. 

heath, to feed on the heather blossom ; but previous to When weighing hives to ascertain the quantity of food 
removal the condition of the hives should be ascertained, left for the unmer provision of the bees, it must be remcm 
those well stocky with honey should be derived of it, as bered that oki hives will be heavier than new ones by 
directed in previous ptq;cs, some days pevtous to retnoval. reason of an accumulzdion of bee-bread, and the cast w 
to give the bees time to fasten any loosened portion of s]oughs"Srhich had formerly served as envekmes for the 
comb that is left. young, and two to five pounds should be allowed for 

If the be^ives can be taken by watei:^ it will save them these ; althougfai they should not be allowed to accutnubic 
Crom being shaken ; railw-i^ tnwelUng would he unsafe, and tbusmke upthe qiace required by the bees. 
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.BOOTS AND SHOi& 

lit. 

Ladies' boats may be classified under three distinct 


to be «Hwn haid» them niwks do not o| ^, im>4 


likdy 

the boot shMdd be easy, both in length and 
from the first « 

It should be of a medium thickness in the sole; if too 


heads. The first, because more uu^rtant, are those | heavy, it will look dumsy and inappropriate in summeri 
which are used and made exchisivdy for walking: next, if too thin, it wiQ not resist the weather b winter, 
those which are manufactured especially for dress; and' Nothing looks so absurd as a person thus inapprapriateb) 
thirdly, those which are used as bouse boots or riiH>ers .' clothed, lliose who have not the means with wUw 



ri» <. 

Those who have the means of 
purchasing a pair of each of tlicsc, 
should ha\’e a!so the judgment to 
IHirchase with benefit to themselves. 

/U in many other trades, it is not 
sufficient to tell the tradesman what 
kind of boot or shoe is rcquiretl. 

Almost all makers have their own 
notions, in accordance with which 
they endeavour to persuade their 
customers to buy. There are, also, 
a variety of manuf.icturcs suiting the 
taste of various cLtsses of persons, 
each of which is looked upon as » 

“ leading article,” which “ leading ar¬ 
ticle ” is certain to be offered, unless 
specially countermanded. We shall 
endeavour to guide our readers in 
understanding J few '‘points,” and, 
to that end, shall commence with 
woiking-bdtts. 

Wallang • boots 
should be selected 
with reference to 
the pocket and the 
season. If the 
pocket serves,then 
the season will 
suggest a summer 
or a winin' walk¬ 
ing-boot If the 
(tocket does not 
serve, then such a 
bopt should be 
purchased as that 
which, whilst it 
does not lo.-ik 
heavy and clumsy 
in summer, should 
it have to do duty in the winter wii! resist rain, snow, 
and cold. In selecting a boot of this general and 
acconunodating kind, the following particulars should 
be observed;—It should not be wort; and, when put 
on for the firu time, the edge of the toe of the boot 
should be at least half an inch lie}’ond the toe. It 
should be fairly broad, that is, it may feel a little tight 
.icTOSs the toes, but should not pinch. AH boM and 
shoes tread out in breadth as they are worn; jind, if it be 
desirable to keep a good shape to a boot whidi is to be 
worn by the owner until it is completely worn out, it must 
be a little ti^t aerm the toes at first If the boot is hot 
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to suit their clothing to the waMHis 
should carefully select those gan> 
ments which will suit both. A iMy 
picking her way through the slush, 
m a pair of kid summer boots, with 
Wunembutg heels, at the same time 
that she carries her umbrella oml 
wears an expensive wsterproof capt^ 
is the greatest exponent of deficiency 
of thought that it is possible to im> 
agine. The same may be said of 
the reverse, when, in a gay and light 
summer dress, a young person is 
seen in a pair of heavy winter boots. 
Yet we nave tern things of tbit 
kind very often. girl is about to 
purchase a pair of boots at the com¬ 
mencement of «inter; die thinks 
the should like to be in the fashion, 
and the shopkeeper thinks be should 
like to sell his 
summer stock; 
cnnsrqurnily, she 
is soon persuaded 
(o buy a pair of 
iKHita, elegant in 
their way, and at 
a low ^Ice, but 
she finds that they 
were not intended 
for winter wear; 
and, after having 
bought in hast^ 
without Jiidipncnt 
or forethought, is 
constrained to re* 
pent at leisure. 

Something moift 
than smartness itt 
something snoM V 


is to be considered; and 


appearance . , « 

than temporary inconvenience is frequently the result of 
, wearing boots not adapted for inclement seasons. Damp- 
i ness of the feet is frequently the precursor of swious, 
sometimes fatal, disease; and the mischief may be dotiq 
even if the boots and stockings are ebanf^ btttnediaiely 
on reaching home. , 

In selecting a bom for general wear, seams and macbjlf* 
stitching should be, as fitt as potofiile, rejected. AH kUlBa 
of stitching, more e^iedally maifiiine-stitchiny, involve 
time which must be fort and H Is better, it a boot is 
purchased for wear, that the tiate paid auetdniaf 
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or ornamentation abouki be put into the leather. Again, sbatt endeavour guide these desires, so that they ayty 
a-boot which ia cut up into a number of jpieccs-^wbicb not be disa^ioted, and that the most favoifrabicseMctioo 
at comfiMed of a number of scallops, and has toe*can of foot clothing may be made by the purcfaaaer, 
abd strapa which are blended with white, so as to make We shall first proceed to a consddnukm of winter out* 
a- fine show in the window—has many objectionaUe door or walktng>boou of the best class, dealing first widi 
featifret, as far ns wear is concerned. Machine-stitching ladies’ boots, which we shall show nuy be made strong 
is not by any means so perfect as band-stitching in the and most serviceable, without necessarily impairing tiM 
closing of the uppers of boots; it is apt to weaken the neatness of appearance which ladies naturally deute to 
leather, and is liaiilc to rip sooner than band-closed work, characterise every article of dress. English women may,. 
It is sonwtimes introduced to make an inferior article deserve the compliment paid to French ladies, of being 
ImIc fine and darzling; and, by this means, to induce the ckaussit, without sacrificing that seouiiy am licalth- 
too confiding customer to buy for the show of stitching, fill solidity of make which is neemary to fnelerve health. ' 
rather than for the good quality of the material. White In a future artieju wc shall have sonie observations to 
bindings, showy rosettes, bowa and buckles, and almost make respecting Ixiots for ^nen, and the mode of con- 
every kind of ornamentation oi a loose and cut-up nature, struction best adapted for general weviat dificrctft 
arc to be avoided, if the conditions mentioned in the seasons of the year. 

commencement are to be complied with. Winter walking-boots sliould be solid andi weather- 

Some rcinarks on the purchase of boots may be accep- resisting : they should not be made of many parts- the 
table here, in its proper place wc sluiil |^vc directions simpler the' construction of the uppers the h^cr. The 
for the preservation of hoots, but here we must conclude heel should be rather hi|^, and the sole may be what is 
our advice as to the kind of boot which should be selected technically called “ clumped,” that is, a half-sole put on 
by (hose who can only afford one or two pairs, by indi- cither between the insole and outer sole, or ** French 
citing what mpans arc the best to be used in purchasing, clumped.” Wc sh.-ill discuss the character of heavy 
A Kspectable shop, with a good stock, and .in intelligent winter soles more fully when we come to gentlemen^ 
salesman and master, is the best place. Much care is work, ladies who desire an extra good protection for 
required in selecting stock. Very few of the so-called the feet in winter walks will do well to purchase n pair of 
boot and shoe-makers make their own goods. They buy dumped soles, but an ordinary thick sole will answer all 
them from a wholesale nuiniifacturcr, and in this purchase the general retmirements of winter wear, 
a considerable amount of skill is required in selecting the A cork boot Ws for some years l>cen a grc.'il favourite 
goods of that leather which will be the most suitable for with ladies, and if any distress arise from cold in the feet, 
wear. Give as good a price as you can. In this you will produced by damp, nothing can be more eflcctual than a 
be the gainer nather than not, even if you have but little cork sole, of which there .arc several varieties. The 
money; cheap articles are not those which cost the least cork boot, as ordinarily made, «c shall now proceed to 
amount of money, but those which give the most value for describe and illustrate (Fig. 5). 

the money. In the manufacture of boots and shoe* the By a cork Ixiot is uiuh-rstood a boot with an interme- 
amount ot value given for a given price is adjusted to tlie diate layer of cork. There arc several technical ways of 
greatest nicety; e.ich part of the skin from which the applying this layer of cork to the inner part of the sole, 
goods are cut nas its superior .and inferior parts, and after imme of these (wssess more damp-resisting capabilities 
the goods are cut titey are carefully sorted into three or ; than others. *I'hc most elaborate of these is the French 
(bur different qualities, in accordance with which assort- | cork-boot, in which a welt of cork is sewn ip with the ordi- 
ment they are made up into higher or lower priced goods *! nary well, and over this the cork insole is fastened. If the 
so that the only chance a person has of getting a pair of! expense of a cork insole is objected to, a *’ fiU^g-in ” of 
boots of a shilling or two more value than is paid, is the ' felt or tarred cloth will keep out wet. In our general 
very improbable chance of a better kind of leather getting remarks on waterproof boots, and the use of waterproof 
into a Imskct where inferior leather is put. As a general materials in boot manufacture, we shall discuss the merits 
role, avoid “ sellings olT,” and “ alantimg sacrifices,” and of waterproofing materials generally ; wc therefore now 
"retirements from uusinoss.” proceed to a consideration of the mode of fastening. 

We append two sketches illustrative of the kind of boots ‘ The object of warmth will be licst obtained by a bcc-ut> 
we alluuc to. Fig. t is a plain boot, with kid-calf top and front ("Balmoral" boot is the modern mime of this bkf- 
tt^cap t it has no stra|>s up the front or buck; the only fiishknied mctliod of fastening); and if it be made with a 
oritamented |xm is the toe-cap, .md the less ornamenta- “ half-bdlows tongue,” all the better. 1'hcre are tw-o other 
tion it has in it the better. Its simplicity secures it from kinds of fastening which arc better than side-springs, and 
much change, and if long wear and frequent cleaning is to of these we give illustrations. Fig. 3 is a very neat and 
be its lot. it will bear it without deterioration to the end. j warm meriiod of fastening, and, as abutton-bwt, is not 
Fig. 3 is a far more elegant production, and would be ' nlncct to any objection as to the time it takes to fasten 
very pretty and nice to wear, other things being equal— |: nJ unfasten, wl^h is applicable to the ordinary button* 
that is to say, if one could replace it the moment it got' boot. The other (Fig. 4i is a French method. Weappre* 
shabby; or Sjxnd money on a new rosette os often as re- hend neither will require any fim^r explanation than that 
quhred; and ttial it would not have to unddlgo hard wear.; afforded by the engraving. The advantages of the first 
But the necessity for constant repairs, induced otherwise ^ are that it is more « 3 osc and less likely to get out place, 
than by fitir wear, is an unmitigated nuisance and ex-1 with no fear of laces or hooks breaking, 
pense ; and .as our object is to point out the best way of i We now proceed to the consideration of ladies'boots 
combining utility and neatness of appearance, wc prefer | for dress w»jar. These arc made of various materials, and 
W describe more durable, If somewhat less attractive, whh respect to the main feature, we cannot do better than 

I advise our readers to let the manubeturer give that wbidli 
If tae amount of boots it only, limited by the wants ! he looks upon as being the best One or two remarks on 
of tae Consumer, and a winter boot for walking, a ' the colours and general characteristics wHl, howem^ be 
winter alijmr, or bou^shoe for home wear, a summer; in riace. 

boot (or sniraing, and a summer tapper, as well as dre» Elegjiacc^ in the matter of boots, is attained by sim> 
boM and shoes —m fact, if the supply of boots and dioes ' ^city ; no refined person wlH desire to lobfc gaudy, 
ipiptirtance, but el^ance aiui ap^timriaienen, nonce the cohmn (or &ess Ixiotf should be unaasuns- 
td (fiflerent orastons only nai^ to be otwued, nee scope ! iof. They are generally made of satin'or Idd,'and aie 
may then Im given tothe wishis of the CaasttQkr.smdvei flioittcd'and 6liieiied as the ettstom of Ae-tiaMi 




; white ukl blade hid, witfi very Might gold or 
red omanaiauion; white or black satin, with fidnge 
omamenuokm at the same colour. A red “ rand * heel 
» admissible somdimes, and with such almost any 
coloured dress may be worn with effiset; but tf the dress 
be of an)[ gay or decided cdour, boots at the same, in 
kid or satin, will be appropriate. 


- BEES, AND BEE-KEEPING. 

JV. 

Fttd for i 7 «yr.—■The bee-lwead, \vhi(^ we mcniioned 
m the close of our last article, sliouid not be allowed to 
abcumulate, ns it will so injure the hive that the bees 
would soon be destroyed; these substances should there¬ 
fore ressoved in the spring. Fumigate the hives and 
render the bees insensible; turn up the hive and cut away 
half of the old comb. The following spring udee away 
the remaining half. The space left will have by this time 
been filled with a new comb, and by this annual attention 
there will be constant re-fiUing with new combs, and 
your stock will be well preserved; and the straw hive, 
if washed with a thick coating of Roman cement, will last 
a very long time. Never use fiaint: it will injure the bees. 

It will be remcmlM-red that a hive must weigh (after 
deducting the weight of hive, and stand, and bees) 
twenty pounds, and if under tliat sveight, food must be 
suppliea to the bees for the winter season, and the 
examination as to Quantity of provisions must take |dace 
in September; the kind of food therefore proper to give 
the bees must be unilersUKxl. Honey is the best, if it 
can be sfiared; but if not, boil sugar and ale together 
gently in a clean tinned vessel over the lire—one pound 
and a half of sugar to a quart of ale, boiled for five 
minutes, and skimmed, and when taken from Uie fire a 
tcaspoonful of salt should be added to the syrup. It is, 
however, a Ixid (d.«n to feed bees in the winter, because it 
induces them to come down to the bottom of the hive, 
where they get^xposed to the cold and perish; but by an 
early examination in the autumn, and tiie union of wc.'ik 
hives, wit|^ proper feeding there, if necessary, the winter 
management may be simplified. 

If in a hive there is a large iiutiiIkt of bees and very 
little food, this may be caused by the loss of the niit'cn. 
and they must be united then to another stock, nna if it 


wjihout movii^ them or the glass oap t hot tike_ 

ingenious feeding-ttouith is,fbrnted of a huge numhw ot 
small cylind<» made w thick cartridge paper, alMwU 
Kwo-thirdt of ao inch in length, closely fiaeu umetber, 
farming a mass tike a piece « baocyeomb, The mod is 
poured into the saucer, and this artificial comb ta plaout 
over it. 

To supply Uie bees with food in the autumn, and alaft 
to ascertain tlic condition of the hives, so an to unite (hftm 
if requisite, ore dw most important ctmanlcntiions coa* 
nccted with bee-keeping ; for iiy cam in Utese matters you 
preserve the health unci strength of 4 h« bees during the 
aimer months, and enable tltem to cany on their spring 
duties with success. 

In a large straw hive, there should be left at the 
.lutumnal honey-h.uvesi, from twenty to twenty-five or 
even thirty piuntls of honey, accordti^ to the site the 
hive, cxi'tusive of the weight of hive, stand, and bees j it 
found dciicient m weight, the bees must be fed, bt^n 
-kilful bee-manager would not lie obliged to feed his tms 
m autumn. Those who use hives too small render llie 
swanns too we.ik, and too feeble in point of numbcri’to 
.icqtiire sufficient wealth during the proper season foi 
doing so; or if from them there has b«^n injudicioutiy 
uikeii too much honey, at a pwiod too laic in the season 
to admit of the bri-s leplenishing the hive, then they 
must lie fed; hut .i large hive saves the trouble and 
expense of feeding. 

Treatment of titvx ifttring MTut/rn- Thc proper quim- 
tity of food having been secured to the bees, the little 
entrance tn the hive should be nearly closed, Icavii^ ksi 
.'.ufficiem space fur one bee to go out at a time; and in 
November the entrance should be only open sufficientlv 
to allow the air to enter, and the hives covered up with 
iinating or dried ferns to preserve them from ndn, frost, 
cold, and any rays of sunsnine that may in a winters day 
tempt the bees out into the coM, to the danger of their 
lives, and, indeed, of the whole hive. 

The covering', should not lie removed before alardt, 
but hives having a co.'tUiig of Roman cement nrc by that 
means greatly protected from beat and cold. In snow tlie 
cntr.mcc should lie entirely closed, and dampness in all 
w.vys avoided, exterior and interior ( mid the latter is as 
dangerous as the former. 'I'o rectify the internal moistUK 
generated in the hive, careful ventilation must be resorted 
to, by placing a iKdl-glass, coverod with flannel, over the 




bee-keeper says that nothing will save the bees. >f the , time to time, and wiping away fimn its interior the damp 
above condition occur in the winter. It is very bad manage- formed by rondenscu vapour. No doubt ilie old-fasliloneil 
ment to defer feeding the bees until they are in absolute ! hives in their rough-straw state showed of ventilation, 
need of food ; if they are not fed several weeks before ! and s.ivcd a great ^al of trouble ; but improvement was 
they ate reduced to that slate, they will be too weak to ‘ necessary, as if the old straw hives allowed ventilation, 
feed. * • they also admitted insects to destroy the bees. 

One plan of feeding bees is to put the honey or syrup , During the wintur the bees should be kept in a torpid 
in a shallow box, and to lay over it a piece of stout paper state, and at a regular temperature, dry, daik, and quiet, 
perforated with holes, through which the bees can suck the j as, in fact, they would be in their own natural nests; aiiA 
syrop without falling into it, and the box should be fixed j indeed, in all ficv-managemeitt the laws of nature ahoula 
to (he entrance of the hive ; the bees will soon feed, and ! be observed and carried out as far as possible. 
rat» the food to -the ceUs. By fixing the feeder to the ; The coverings of the hives should in spring be gradually 
entrance of the hive^ ItfUng the hive is avoided, and the ; removed, accusing to the weather—when (M currant and 
temperature not reduced. gooseberry bushes are in bloom, the hue-winter is over t 

.Some bee-keepers feed the bees with barley-sugar.' the condition of die hive should also be ascertained, hut 
ThcK are many clever contrivances for feeding Ims. the bees must-not be allowed their liberty too MOO, or in 
but it is best to feed them on the top at the hive; and unsettled weather s (be entrance of the hive idUMild he, 
for this purpose a xinc saucer, having a central apenure, , westerly, but when the summer, their working (Mssem, 
an iiicb and a half in diameter, with a raised edge, fits arrives, all restraint must be removed, and die am feft to 
into die orifice at the top of the hive. This saucer manage for themselves. 

having been filled with food, covered srith a piece of thin | If necessarv to feea bees in the speing, April it the 
svood pierced with small holes, the sUde or bung winrh ' time to supply the young bees with noiirishmeitt, and 
doses the orifice at the top of the hive is withdrawn, and many hives nave been lost in the cnimth of May through 
the bea nscimd and feed; the saucer bring covered with j neidect. Itie lime for trandeerirqi slocks from hives to 
a bd-glne or smaU hive. Some feedii^-saacert are j boxes is in .March; they mutt bedmuedfirst and •mearad 
co o tri v TO tojdlow d’ fresh fired betrig poum into them vritb honey, and ahio supplied with food in a feeder.... It. 
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BEES, AND BEE-KEEPINa 

the warm weather beet must be shaded Iran the sua, as | windows, having prenoosly aman|^ in thf roam dl Hie 

well as in the winter peoteeted from the cold. implements you wilt reqtdre; m, some Imgc glased 

• If properly attended to, bees will not be very subject | earthen vessels, clean new borsebajr sieves a stn^er, 
either to disease or destruction from insects and small I clean linen cloths, and water for .washing ymo’ hands, 
animals { but they suffer from diarrhoea and dysentery | Hay burnt at the door, to keep away the be^ is a phut 
from eating cant&m honey, which is honey that has been ; well to be adc^ed. 

left too long in the hive, and thus from carelessness the 'fhe first thmg to be done in the treatment of the pro* 
bees are injured ; but by adopting the periodical eaamina- duce of the hives is to examine the combs, and to free 
tion and removal of the old comm, as directed, the stale, them from dirt, young bees, and other extraneous matter;* 
sour honey would not be left to destroy the bees and fre- having previously wcu washed your hands, after faoving 
quently iiraucc them to quit the hive. the combs and hives, as the least thing adheres to the 

The bees so well know the ill eflTccts produced by stale honey and spoils it. 

honey, that they turn it out of the combs, and when the When thoroughly examine^ the combs must be cut 
bottom board of tlic hive is covered, the poor little insects horimntally into pieces of an inch wide, and laid on tlw 
cannot free themselves from the mass ; they can neither sieve over one of the glazed earthen vessels; %nd when ait 
get out nor into the hive, and tittle help can ever lx* the honey has droppra from the comb that will drop, it 
afforded to them in this sad condition. They may lx* must be olaced in the clean linen cloth^nd squeewd over 
swept from the hive with a feather into a tub of tepid the cartnen vessel; the honey thus squeezed will be 
water, and allowed to remain there until insensible, and second-class honey; that which drops from the combs is 
then united to another hive that hat been served in the styled virgin honey, and is eoual in purity to that obtained 
same way, when they recover a little. The plan h;is sue- from bell-glasses. When all the honey is obtained Ir}' 
ceeded in some cases; but the carelessness that rauses dropping and squeezing, the two kinds should be covered 
so much suffering to the poor insi;cts should be guarded up, and the combs put into a vessel alone ; and all the 
against, and that is the best remedy; and it would seem cloths and utensils carefully washed; leaving nothing about 
that most of the difficulties attending bcc-kecjnng arc that may attract bees to the apiary, or battles and wstnic- 
really caused by want of proper attention, and this may tion of the hives near may be the consequence, 
lx: proved by the successful m.'inncr in which bees arc The next matter to attend to is the wax. llic combs 
kept, with no trouble or difficulty, by most of the labouring must be placed in a clean vessel, with as much soft or dis - 
classes in many parts of England. In Belgian villages tilled water as they will float in, and the vessel placed on 
there is scarcely a little farm without its dozen or more a clear, not too hut, Are; it must he carefully watched, and 
of common old-fashioned straw Ixic-hives, and ceitainly occasionally stirred, until the combs arc quite liquefied; 
if a Belgian cottager can keep bees, an English lady then turained through a fine canvas bag into a tub of cold 

can do so. water. After the water has flowed through the bag, the 

In a large apiary it is necessary to number or name wax will reqtiirc bard pressure to squeeze and induce it to 
each hive; they must t>e marked, and the numbers or names follow, and a press is required fur the purpose. If the 
entered in a book; and an account kept of work done expense of a pres., made for the puiqxise be objected to, 
with the hives; and the quantity of honey taken and con- the wax may be squeezed through the bag in the following 
tained in the hive at last examination, must all be carefully manner : Take a piece of smooth board, long enough to 
vet down, with all requi-site particulars. reach from the bottom of the tub of cold water to the 

The quantity of food eaten in the hivr by liees is alxxit waist, so that it c.-in tic finniy rested against and fixed, 
one ounce a day, whatever the number of bees ; as before Upon this inclinotl plane lay the bag when yet filled with 
noticed, two or three swarms united in the autumn will the hot water and wax ; bring the top of the tiag over the 
consume no more honey through the winter than one end of the Ixiard, so as to hold it lirmly and prevent it 
small hive, on account of the heat produced by the larger from slipping into the water. It is a good plan to have a 
number of bees ; warmth is an equivalent for food. wide taj^ run through a hem at the top of the bag, and 

It is a bad practice to put a new swarm of bees into an long enough, after drawing it close, to form a stirrup for the 
old hive, as there will be eggs of the honey moth in the foot, by which means an additional power will be gained 
old comb, which will hatw, and destroy the bees ; but for keeping the scalding strainer in its proper place on tiie 
these moths, as well as the slugs, may be caught by board; then, by pressing the bag and its contents with 
spreading a mixture of sugar, home-made wine, and rum any convenient roller, the hot wax wdl ooze through the 
on the walls and stems of trees near the hive. bag, and run down the board into the cold water, on the 

The entrance to a hive should be small, to keep nut sunace of which it will rest in flakes, 

intruders, a quarter of an inch in height, an inch long in When all is saucezed through the bag. the wax must be 

winter, and four inches in summer ; perforated zinc doors collected from the water and board, and put into a clean 
are occasionally used. To prevent the hive sinking over | saucepan, on a little water, to keep the wax ftom burning, 
the aperture, and thus stt^ping the way, the entrance | and carefully melted; it must not be left to boil over, or n 
should be made by cutting into the stand of the hive, as j may set the place on lire ; therefore it should be melted 

well as the hive itself. j very carefully over a low fire, and the dross skimmed ofl 

A wasp’s nest may be easily destroyed ^dfpping a piect*; as it rises to the top; when melted and clean, the wax 
of flannel or cloth into spirits of turpentine, and ptaemg it ' must be poured into small shallow pans that have been 
at the entrance of the neat; in one night the insectswtU be i rinsed in cold water to prevent the wax stkkii^ and 

destroyed. The evening will be the time to a|^y thetur- ; placed, covered over with cloths or pieces of wood, wlmrc 

MntiRoj'they are then at rest. It mayiseem cruel thus to : the wax will cool slowly; the more slowly it coolsi, tlw 
deprive the waapaaif life, but if their heat is near the bee-1 more solid it will be, amt therefore the fteCT from cracks 
* hives they wiU pthWlpy destructive to the stock. and Raws. 

. TUv Jfpo^ gmi lii^>~When the season fnr ukii^ 1 Wax may be bleached by re-mehing it and running it 
^ honey arrivet^ ah4 bach hive has been deprived « j several timesinto thin cakes, suffered to cool,andexpoaed 
its produce, icmove it, with any previously colleeted, | to the influence of the sun and air. 

in bdl-glanes, or odievwite, to a room without a The aaleof the honey and wax separately is mn^ more 
fireplace or chimney, if poasibfe ; if not, the chimney ! profitable than sdliiw the honey in the comlx which |dan 
most be well protected, as bees will even descend one I saves a great deal oi trouble, no doubt, but if profit tt a 
to follow the hoMK wIinIi they are idde to aeeol from I consMInution, a little fcsbour not be ol^tea to. The 
a codiiderable fllMMMe- Chiae afea foe ifoon and' puei and laicer foe cukes of wax. tlie luifiier price it 



CASSELL'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Wmoj die ame comperniitg the punt}’ of tbe bon^, 
whioi may b« daritied pjaaae tbe veaad cootaining 
it in bet water, mid coatinuinf, to akim aa long aa any 
acum liaes. • 

To preserve honey, it should be aimed in jars, well 
secured from tbe air, and kept in a dry place. 

. Ninety pounds have been made in oue vear by a bee¬ 
keeper in a lavourable position of life, and forty pounds 


seems well worth tbe trial, esptx'ially as such large profits 
may be made from so small an outlay, llait-a^oten 


shilling: bee-dress, one shilling and threepence; super 
hives, with hole ht top, nine shillings the half-duren ; 
observatory super hive, .with gl.iss tup and straw sides 
jimd cover, four shillings and threepence each ; fumiga¬ 
ting bellows, live and sixpence; cottage hive, with 
window, bell-glasses, floor-board, and cover, one guinea ; 
honey, for feraing ; barley-sugar, do.; fungus, for fumi¬ 
gation. ; thermometers ; zinc slides ; ventikitors, &c. 

Centrrti Hukt, 

I. Never suiTt»r.Kc tlic bees. 

3. Do not take too much honey from them at the 
honey-harvest. 

3. Keep the bees in such hives a.H will admit of extend¬ 
ing their accomniudatioii wlicri needful. 

4. In autumn unite weak hues, and leave the bees 
sufficient food for the winter. 

5. Keep the hives and bees confined, dry, ami quiet 
during winter, and in spring again examine, and feed 
such stocks as reijuirc it. 


HOU.SKIIOLD CHKMl.STRV. -XVI. 

THK METAIJ«.- IRON. 

Iron is hot only morn useful th.m any other metal, but 
is also found in greater abundance. It is usually met 
with in the condition of either an oxide, a carlmnate, or 
a sulpburct. Iron is also occasional!)', .ilthougli rarely, 
met with in the metallic state. 'I'lie in.isscs ei mctalhc 
compounds known as acruhtes, that occasiona 'y fall 
from the sky on the surface of the cartli, contaits metallic 
iron in union with nickel. 

Iron when pure possesses a greyish-white colour, in¬ 
clining to blue, and admits of a high degree of pohsli. It 
is a very malleable metal, and is so ductile ahat it may be 
drawn out into wires of extreme fineness. Tbe toughness 
of iron is so great, that a wire only one thirty-sixth of an 
inch in diameter will support a weight of sixty pounds 
without breaking. 

Iron possesses the most useful property of becoming 
soft and pasle-likc when heated to a white heat, while 
almost all other met.'tls—-except a few. such as platinum 
and sodium—when exposed to a sufficient degree of 
beat, pass suddenly from the solid into the liquid state. 
Owing to this invaluable property of iron, we arc enabled, 
IW tbe process called welding, to convert separate pieces 
of iron mto one solid piece. This is done ^ heating tbe 
pieces of iron to what is known as a white beat, then 
sprinkling sand on them, and laying the portions we 
wish to join in contat^ one on the other, on an anvil 
The heated pieces of iron are then hammered together 
Rod cooled in srater, when, if the operation bos been 
properly peribrmed, they wiU be found to have become 
perfectly united. 

.When ntotaUk hop is exposed to the action of a dtimp 


UtiDOspbere. it absorbs mtygen and becomes rapidly 
covetftM wntn snots of rust When a spot of rust h dim 
) formed, it rapidly extendi, owing to a kind of galvanic 
I action which a then set m It nos been found that iho 
presence of carbonic acio in tbe atmosphere assists in 
causing iron to become rusty, and that wet alone ia not 
sufficient; since it has been proved that iron will not 
rust.when placed In duUtled water that contains the 
carbonates of potash or soda. 

Iron has an affinity for ox}'gen, so great, that when 
that metal—in the stale of minute divisimi in whit;h it U 
obtained by acting on oxide of iron by hydrogen in a 
red-hot tulw—is sprinkled in the air, it tam fire spon¬ 
taneously. The same thiiq; occurs when a piece of steel 
is struck with a flint, sparks being jwoducisd by par¬ 
ticles of metal, detached m a heated condition, commning 
so r.-ipidly with the oxygen in the air as to enter lata 
c'ombuMioii. If wc do tliis over a larmt sheet of white 
pa|)cr, so as to collect the black patches of oxide pro¬ 
duced, they will be found to consist of wliat is called llte 
magnetic oxide of iron-'so cidled because capable «f 
being .utr.icted by the ni.igiict. ^ 

Tli.tt well-known me ot iron, cuRimrmly known as the 
Inndslonr, consists ut this oxide. It is one dt the most 
sulu.'ible mes of iron, and consists of seventy-two iiarts (rf 
iron, and twenty-eight oi rxygen, in each hundred, being 
it niixtnru of the ptnloxiilc and peroxide, unci when 
! smelted yields nict.1l of tbe Iwst doMTiption. 
j Soini- kimls of cl.iy contain much Iron ; wl.en brickiS 
.lie made of ii, the> .tssumc to red colour when bun^ 
owing to the iron ront.iincd in it becoming converted 
into the peroxide. 

When sulphur and iron filings are mixed tt^cther and 
moistened with aater, they become converted into what 
IS known as the bulphuict of iron, A similar compound 
may be produced by bringing together an iron bar, lieated 
to whitenesk, and a roll of briinMOlte. Suipburet of iron 
IS found veiy cxicnKicci> in natur*’. ind is commonly 
knou’n under ri e name of pyrites, or fire«lone. It 
derives its ham - fiooi the f.nt 4>f its giving out sparks 
when struck a it a a piece ot steel, smiitar to a piece of 
flint. This ore is never ern|)lo>cd as a source of metaUk 
irnii. It is, however, extensively used in the manufacture 
i of alum, copperas, sulphuric acid, Gpiuii.sh brown, Ac., 
and .1N0 as .1 souicc of sulphur. 

When, by any fault in the manufac'ture, sulphur is 
present in icon, it has the pioperty of rcrdcring tlic iron 
brittle when heated. 

The most impurlant compounds of iron, when con¬ 
sidered in relation to the hunsehold, ore those which iron 
forms w’ith cailmn. These arc wcU known to us under 
the names of caU-iron and steel. 

Wlien any kind of ore that contains iron in the con¬ 
dition of a carbonate or oxide is broken into small pieces, 
mixed with coal, and introduced into a powerful blast 
furnace, in which it is subjected to the most intense heat, 
the metal bccotnc.s reduc^ into the condition known to 
us as lastirun. 'Ibis substance Ir met with m two con¬ 
ditions--the w hite and the grey, While cast-iron is ex¬ 
tremely brittle, and consists of about four parts iron to 
one of carbon ; while the grey variet/ presents a mottled 
appearance, and is both much softer and more casHy' 
acted on hy acids than the while, iiwing to its contain 
ing carbon in its composition cast-iron possesses tbe 
propeity of melting more readily on the application of 
neat, and may lie c.«st in moulds. The union with carbon 
also gives it another valuable property^ by which it is 
peculiarly fitted for this purpose. In' is, that cast-iron 
expands at the instant of entering the moiitd (owing to Ut 
I particles assuming a crystalline structure), so as to obtain 
a more perfect impression. As it coots, however, it akain 
contracts, so as to occupy less space than tite mould' id 
which h was cast. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS-XXXll | SSSSrtf £f^ ** 

. THE MAGIC LANTERN, AND MOW TO WORK IT. 5 Hi«ic Untcnu Buy b« procured at all p^ «; but, aa 
At firat a mere toy, the magic lantern is now a really \ in all oth« matten, a really food ticuratnent a 
scientific instrument; and not only a source of endless i expensive. If we leave out the toy-laatenii, ^cb are 
gratification alike to young and old, but a valuable aid | not of much use, the smallest »« which can nr wwid- 
and adjunct to popular instruction. Its invention has) mended is that with the two-inch condeimnf hnu^ 
been ascribed to Roger Bacon; but there is now but little j Ibis, if properly constructed, will project of r 

doubt that it was brought to its present form at least, if > haviaga diameter erf from four to five feet Tm ne^n 
not actually originated, by Athanasius Riecbcr, some time useful site is that in which the condensing tenssis t 
in the sixteenth century. Although we have said Hs pre- i and a half inches in diameter; and a good lantern « um 
form, it must not be for a moment supposed that even i site will yield a well-defined picture of t« feet It u^d 
up to a late period, the lantern was nearly so perfect an i be remembered, however, that as the disc is increased m 
instrument as it is now; as in modem times many' su»,theamounrof light buliminiohed; an^asarul^itis 


eminent scientific men have 
contributed various improve¬ 
ments which have resulted 
in a perfection of defining 
power and illumination 
which it seems well-nigh 
impossible to surpass. 

A great impulse was given 
to the art of lantern-making 
by the Introduction of pho¬ 
tography M a means of 
making the small pictures 
requirra for exhibition. 
Those formerly used were 
produced by hand; and 
when it is considered ihr.t 
they were enlarged from a 
diameter of three or four 
inches, to ten or twelve fet-t, 
it will at once be evident that 
great care and delicacy of 
manipulation were redwred 
in their production. This, of 
course, made really good 
•Udes exceedingly expensive 
— indeed they were alto¬ 
gether beyond the means ol 
persons of limited income - 
and the result was that com¬ 
mon, ill-drawn, and vilely- 
coloured pictures were the 
general rule, and the lantern 
exhibition became a thing of 
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better to workpdth a fNctUK 
of moderate dimension^ and 
ensure iu beii^ brilliantly 
lighted, uian to produce a 
lu-ger disc whkn is ill-de¬ 
fined and badly illuminated. 

In order to render our in- 
stnictiooB intdligible, it will 
be necessary here to give a 
rough diagram showing the 
construction and arrange¬ 
ment of the various parts of 
the lantern. Fig. l shows 
the instrument in section. 
A A A is a box of tiii,or, in the 
best lanterns, of wood lined 
with tin. B is the chimney 
for c.vrrying off the heated 
air from the lamp, and it is 
bent simply to prevent the 
escape of light c is the 
reservoir containing the oil 
to supply the lamp, D. K 
is the reflector used to pro¬ 
ject the light through the 
condensing lens, r. G is 
the slide-holder into which 
the small pictum arc in¬ 
serted for exhibition, if is 
the rackwork used for ad¬ 
justing the object or nu^- 
nifying lens marked i. / 
is a wire handle connected 


horror to any person having an ordinary amount of' with a tray in which is placed the lamp, and by which 
taste. Photography has t:hangcd all this; and at the . the lamp and reflector are moved backward or forward, 

as may be required. It should be distinctly understood 
that this diagram is not intended to give any idea of the 
shape of die lenses, but merely the general arrangement 
of tM lantern. In purchasing the instrument, it will be 
better to apply to a good optician, and trust to him. 


present time goM photographs may be procured at a 
am outlay than that involved a few years since for the 
purchase of uncommonty bad drawings, ’fhe whole 
world has been laid under contribution by photographers, 
and the natural features of different countries, their gmt 
cities, mountains, lakes, waterfalls, and their various 
monuments of ancient and modem art inay now be 
exhibited in our drawing-rooms as transcribra by the 
pencil of Nature itself. 

As nothing is ton brge for the lantern, sn also nothing 
is too minute. The wonders of the microscopic world— 
the infinitely littlehave also bc«t faithfully copied by 
the saipe almost unerring means, and the wing of the 
■maUett fly, the structure of the motf delicate moss, or 
tlie arfuigcment of the globules in the bkod. may be 
exUbited on a ten or twenty feet disc to scores or even 
hundr^s of persons at one time. 

Under these circumstances the pc^larity of the mam 
lantern is not surivising, and as if is incrensti g day by 
day, we onqiose in these pages to give such juica and 
instructions for their roamujement as may enable even 
those who are totally unused to such matters to work ai^ 
exhibit them in the home circle, not doubtii^ that if we 
can ii^ace "ptp** to purchase «a instminent. and 


than to buy a second-hand lantern, which peifraps is 
imperfectly made or soiously injured. The price will 
vary, according to the siie and hnish of the instnimeiit, 
from two to five or eight pounds; and it is far better to 
buy one of good quality at once, than to have a second- 
rate one, which will be always costing money for repairs. 

We will now suppose the lantern purchased and ready 
to be set up at home. 

The first thing required wiQ be a sheet or screen ot 
some white material, which must be stretched peifccdy 
t^ht pnd without folds, either upon the %raU, or acro» 
the opening made for folding-doors. If the lantern fo 
to be in the same room as the spectators, tbit screen is 
better used dry, and cannot be too stout or opaque. If, 
bowevo',, {he pictures are to be shown taroqgb the 
screen/R more tran^Muent medium may be nsM with 
advantage, and damped to increase its transparency. 
The siie of the screen vrill, of course, vary with that of 
dtc liuiteni, aitd die pktnre should be kept wcB upon k. 
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•ad Mt alleved to fidl over iu e^pea. The next thiiis the fcreen, wmie portlailit wQl be lighter fiHi others 
«iH be to greparetbe faw^ Tbie will, m « good liuitem, tliis is becuse the lonijp it too meu or too fitr removed 
be of the oipiMl Conn, with • jorcitlar wide, which ouist from the condencing Kat; and the defect it cettiy 
he fixed upcNi the immr riag bymetnt of the tapered stick I remedied by alterinff its petition ia the huitoa by oiea»k* 


• tapered 

reservoir tbouid then be I of the wi 


led with the lantern. The reservoir tboiiid then be of the wire, j (Fig. l>. The lantern thus allotted it 
with the best sperm oil, whkh has previoody been Mwready for use, and the next Aing cldtaiagatteatior. 


wdl warmed, and rendered perfectly fluid. The wkk 
dwald be thoroughly dried, and screwed into position, 
,,aiid when it is quite saturate with oil dt (nay be ignited 
aO rooed. Shmld the wick be too Img for the lamp, 
a ponion may be roiffiMy removed, and when the uf^r 
CM is slightly charreo^ it must be cut perfectly even with 
a pair of very diarp tassors. The glass chimney havine 
bm previously dmed and golished, mty now be placed 
ifi position,* and 

swe wed on: but Jv.. ... 

the lamp liwuld. I'vvJS.v* 

not be turned fully I i 

on tin the glass l i 

becomes' quite / \ 

warm,in order to ' I 

avdd risk of break* I 

age. It omnot be 
too distinctly re. 
member e d, that 
the whole success 

of the exhibition / 3“ \ 

depends upon the I C r ^ .4 | 

employment of a 1 i.- “' “V V 

clear and -^ 

Tight, amLthat any 
trace of smoke B 
upon the glass will 
very matmally af¬ 
fect the results. 

We should advise — —u— . .&Z.. —Za- 

the tyro at this sort . _ ____ 

ofworktocarefully ^ ---- 

read the Housi:- ” 

HOLD GUIDK pa- - 4 

per on housenold 
lamps (i^e aoi, 
vol. iil, where he 
will find many 

useful hints. The c: 


is the preparation of the riides for exhilMtion. 

The small pictures used in the bmtern, and called 
slides, vary considerably in character and in price. Some 
of the cheaper ones ate merdy nibhiah, and arc cal¬ 
culated to disgust all persons having the slightest taste 
for arb Others arc expensive: and some, although very 
good, are not suited for exhibition in such lanterns as 
are likely to be in ordinary household use. Many photO' 

graphic aumn, for 
. instance, are loo 

opaque in the 
f \ deep^ shades for 

I \ effective exhtbi- 

I \ tion by tnean%.^ 

’i the oil lamp, fwt 

require the oxyhy- 
drogen light. OKre 
diould therefore 
be exercised in 

^ ****^ selection, 

A and only the diin 

^ r." ■ e : } and transparent 

” y °'*** chosen. If 

—^ -——. ^ this be explained 

I to the optician, hr 

will select suit* 
able slides! but 
it must be always 
.. borne in mind, 

...Li" — ■! ~ rf that photographs 

" o? __ .. .. require, as a rule, 

// " . . . .. - O -' ■ " much more bril- 

yL_ liant illumination 

n jects. The slides 

f' » should be care- 

fullydutted before 
placing in the 

Imntein, aa every 


lamp being thus speck of dust ia 

prepared, the reflector should b: very brigh^ foi'shed,; in.ignific<l in the same proportion aa the picture, and a 
OT means of a soft leather and a little whitem g, and 1 spot which is almost imperceptildc on the picture, will 

_f_I _I._ _ _ \ _ __ .. ul^.a ab!... ^ 


Dv means nt a soft icatner ana a mtic wnuenf ana; spcft wnicn » aimosi stnperccptitMc on me piciurcg wiu 
placed in position behind the lamp. The condensing i afipcar as a huge blot uwin the screen. The subj^ of 
lent should now be unscrewed, and polished; and it is \ each picture should also oe marked upon the frame which 
better to slightly warm it before it is replac^. If the j supports it, in characters which may ik easily read in the 


passa^ of light from the lamp, and preclude the pos- be placed in the groove upside down. If a landscape, 
aibility of anything like a bnlliant picture upon the the sky must Ik downwards; if a figure, the head. At 
•creea first, the picture will protobly be hazy and indistinct. 

The lamp thus prepared should now be placed in its This is because it it not ’’in focus”- that is, because U 
proper situation in the lantern, and the whoso apparatus is too near or too far from the ofajcct-giass. This must 


ipside down, if a landscape, 
as; if a figure, the head. At 


lanterns are generally supplied in a boi 
with screws to keep them in position. 


When placed We should advise the tyro who has not previousljr 


upon this box, which in turn is fda^ uimn a firm ubic, worked a lanten^ to have one or two prinM sttmett 
the lantern will be about the proper heignt from the floor, before appearing in puWic. 

Ia Older to obtain proper d^nition, the lantern should H itherto we have confined our attention to plain slides, 
be piMed exactly ia foe centre of foe screen, so fost the which produce a representation of scenes or objects, 
nyson^it from foe lens to both edges of the disc may j without life or motion; but there are others, which 
be of equal length. Unless this is foe esse, perfect i by means of various mecbanicsl arraligements, pro- 
rwniww be obtained; and foe lines of theiducc, though somewhat ruddy, the appearances of 
pktiire wfll hi blurred and iadiduict on one or other animated Uic. The most contnon of these is the slipping 
of foe cd^^es. It will most probably happen that when slide, which is made of two plates, the one slipping 
•he dise of Iqght fiom foe lastadi is first projected upon I over or before the other. By means or this arrangement,. 
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•ome vei|%}inical tranifonhatfons are produced, ^r 
inatance, a man is carrying a pig's head on a dish->-Dy 
drawing the slip, the man’s head is transferred to the 
* dish, and that of the pig to the man’s shoulders. This 
is, of course, great fun, and is always intensely relished 
by the youngsters. 

A second variety is termed the lever slide, which may 
be made to produce some very pretty effects, such as 
A hom drinking from a pool, or a fowl picking up food. 
Hut perhaps the most brilliant mcchanicaT slide is 
that called the " chromatrope,” which consists of a scries 
of geometrical figures brilliantly painted upon two discs 
of glass, one or noth of which are made to revolve by 
means of rackwork. The effect of a good chromatrope 
is superb, and the collection of slides cannot be con¬ 
sidered os at all complete without one or two of these. 
.Sometimes they have the word “ Welcome,” surrounded 
by a stiir; this makes a good beginning to the exhibition; 
and " (iood-night," in a s/f// mure brilli.int setting, will 
mostly send the most fastidious .youngs,ter off to l^d in 
a happy frame of mind. Of a similar character arc 
revolving slides, in which a wind or water mill i, repre¬ 
sented in motion. These -also rarely fail to please; and 
many of such slides are not only pretty, hut really nrtistic 
picturcs, which can be looked upon with pleasure by 
young and old alike. ! 

After this, it may be iftkcd, “ Can anything be better 
thttn n magic lantern?" Ito which the replv must most 
certainly be. “Yes; two ihagio lanterns.” l*'or by Ihe-e 
means can be produced the beautiful effects known as 
dissolving views. When' using only one lantern, the 
change of slides must be effected either while the light 
is altogether shut off, or by leaving the bright white disc 
upon tne screen, pending the insertion of a fresh picture. 
In either case, the effect it, unpleasant; but, by using two 
lanterns, one picture can be softly dissolved into another 
with the most charming eflvct. 

There can be no doubt that this is by far the best and 
most artistic mode of working iIk' magic lantern; but, of 
course, it involves the rosr of Pxrr!rtipp.iratus'. Two 
lanterns are required, which should be placed side by 
side, and be exactly alike in every particular. When 
lighted and arranged, .as we have described for the singl*' 
ihntern, they should be so placed ns that the discs of 
fight arc exactly coincident. Usually, the two 1 uUeins 
are lilted to' the lop of the liox in which they are 
kept when not in use. The front of this Ixk is supplied 
with a rackwork Ixtr of brass, which is nmilc to travel by 
means of a pinion and a sm.-»ll handle. Fig, 2 will give 
some idea of the arrangement. 11 will Ijc observed that 
upon the horisontnl bar, A \, are secured two perpendicular 
rMS, 11 , B, which support plates of metal having very deeply 
toothed ends, C, C. \Vhcn in use, one of these plates 
entirely coveni the aperture of one Lintcm; but as the 
mckwork is removea by the handle, T>, the light is 
gradually .shut off from one lantern and .allowed to escape 
from the other. The effect of dissolving is thus produced, 
one picture melting softly into the other. 

In commcncin;! an exhibition of this kimffonc lantern 
should be covered with the screen, as shown in the fil^re, 
and the other with a piece of cloth or velvet. Two 
slides should then be inserted as before directed. The 
cItHh may then be removed, and the first picture shown, 
flic rackwork being then set in motion, the first view 
may be dissolved into the second; and while this is 
being shown, the first exhibited slide should be with¬ 
drawn, and replaced by a third, and so on through the 
scries. In some cases slides are made in sets mr use 
in this way; as, for instance, when a scene is intended 
to change from summer to winter. In this case, care 
must be taken to insure accurate “registration,** that is, 
that the images shall be exactly on the same place upon 
the screen. Sometimes both lanterns are required at 


once, as in the introduction of a siriui into a nutt-pond^ 
In such dbaKT, the screen, c, must betcnfjmtnrily tuihed 
back, and replaced after picture has bm exhibited i 
sufficient time. * 

There are many very beautiful effi»ts to be ptodaeed 
when two lanterns are employed, which we need not 
here enter upon, as the purchasers of the slides wQl 
receive full infofimi^n as to the best mode of worin^ 
them from the o||ician who furnishes them. « 

We should advtsc the amateur to provide himlblf with 
two lanterns, if po3.amV, at first; but, if this be too 
expensive, he should so .'irningc that a second may be 
procured at a finure time, which shall be exactly simibq 
to the one already in use. * , 

We have not in this article mentioned fhe mode ei 
lighting by means of the oxyhydnigen or oxycalciuih 
lamps, iKcaiisc they will not bt' often* required for such 
exhibitions as .are given in the house; and as the result 
of much experience and practice, wc can assure the reader 
I that with ordinary care and attention he will find the 
i foregoing instructions perfectly reli.ihle, and amply suffi- 
' cient to ensure a successful and oleasing evenings enter* 

! taininent for the iuvenite.s. 


TEXTILE FABRICS IN DOMF^TIC USE*r-i; 

now TO SKIKc l AMI HOW IX) I'SE 'JHt-.M. . 

Thk term “ tcxtiK; f.ibrics,” if strictly interpreted, would 
perhaps only include such materials ns arc> formed by 
weaving filjies of tlax, silk, or cotton iAio linen, clutli, or 
silk. By a little straining of the term, however, many 
other fabrics might \ti- included, as, for instance, felt, oil- 
cluth, and cocoa-nut matting. In these articles we pro- 
pasc to use the more extendcil dctiiiiii >n, so as to include 
the mo«t important kinds of nutteri.il commonly in house¬ 
hold use, not confining ourselves to those merely which 
arc used for wearing appart!, but noticing, also, those 
which are applied to various j■.llrln»st•s, such as bedding, 
curtains, and carpets. It is not our puri>qsc to explain in 
detail the various processes of manufacture, except in s6 
far as may be required in order to umf rstand tl\p iH.-culiar 
(|iialitie.s of each material, and how these must be con¬ 
sidered in their tre.itmeni, in order to obtain the utmost 
durability of which ilu y .ire cap.ible. 

A moment’s considci.iiion will show' that silk and linen 
require different treatment in use, and that a course which 
would be strictly proptT for one fabric, would, if adopted 
for the other, result in iti utier destruction. VVhen it is 
considered what an iinjKirtant pkrcc textile fabrics occupy 
in the household, it will .at once be seem that this is a 
matter of the utmost consequence, and one which de¬ 
serves the most careful attimtion. ’Flic knowledge of the . 
method of determining whether the material is of good 
or of inferior quality is also essential; and wc prpposci 
therefore, to offer some of the more simple rules for 
guidance when purch.asing. 

Tin: m.atcrials of which the more common textile fabrics 
.are manufactured may be roughly divided into two classes, 
namely, those derived from the animal and from the 
vegetable kingdoms. Of these, characteristic examples 
arc—of the animal, silk and wool; and of the vceetaible^ 
cotton and flax. Silk stands pre-eminent for lustre,beauto, 
and fineness of texture, while woollen fabrics are just^ 
relcbra;cd for their warmth and durability. Next to 
these comes linen, which is finer and stronger than ttt 
humbler relative, cotton. Of these we propose to treat in 
the order mentioned, giving to silk that foremost potitioa 
which it qnght most justly to occupy. 

As is well known, this beattt'iful material is the product 
of an exceedingly til-fax’ourcd caterpBlar, whica, alter 
several transformation's, cventaally becomes » greyish 
white moth. .Tliis, however, is offer its real woih of 
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otifity » a c c o mp i a hed, the ’^cocoon'* of siSc being qniin i teristics of »ilk «t iulbrfSiant ghm, and the liilk of tlds 
whOe the maeol atiU retains its ormnai fona of a cater* fcitttre in the matcriai is a sure sign of its Infeiior <}tta^* 
pilter. When tlw cocoon is completed, the materbd of! It is true that a kind of fictitious gloss is i^n imparted 
which it it composed it wound m. In diis sute it is to a common quditv of siBt; but this is easily disttiw 
exceedingly thin, and several fibres are united in order to guished from die iHiiliant natu^ lustre which it ought to 
form one ontinar)* strand of the tbkkness of what is possess. 

ufually called sewii^ thread or silk. The fibre thus In oM times a silk was often judged by its wdghL a 
wouna is die best p^ of the cocoon, and this is dten heavy material being a sign of its gOM quality. Thann, 
mixed with the inferior portions, which are known us however, to the progress which has been made in science,} 
*fi<Ms.''e A iarn cocopn will yield ns nmch m boo yards and apfdicd to silk manufacture, this test cannot now bej 
of filament, and twelve pounds of cocoon will return about relied upm. This will be evidrnt if'we rclaic what anl 
one pound of raw sUk. eminent silk manufacturer recently told us, namely, that a 

Baore, however, the raw silk is fit for w'caving, it must pound weight of raw silk is now frequently loatfed with 
be subjected to certain processes in order to impart more gum and dye, until it sometimes weighs as much as thirty 
fiittmess to it^ texture: and it^s usually made into one of or forty oumvs. In this case, which may passildy be an 
the three forms called respcciivdy, “ singles," “tram," or extreme one, the purchaser is really buying gum and dye 
** otganzinc.'* Of ^hese, tne first is merely twisted raw at the price of silk. But the mischief docs not end here, 
silk, and, for whateviw purposes the material is intcnd(*d, The gum being stiff and inflexible, as the fabric is bent 
it must undergo this process. “ Tram ” is fanned by the strain on the fibre becomes more than it can ticar, and 
twisting loosely several threads, which, when combinca, the result is, tiuit in breaking, holes occur, and the arefii 
ore mostly usm for the “weft," or transverse threads folis to pieces. This is why the fold test should be 
forming the cloth. “ Organrine ” is produced by a pro* 1 applied, as the more adulteration in the shape of gum the 
cess similar to that used for making rope, but of course | silk bears upon it, the more angular will be the outliffis 
in a much more ddicatc fashion, the combined sinmds : formed. 


being twisted in i^ipositc directions. ‘Ihis material is { U should be rcracmbcrc^ however, that it is very much 
principally used for the w.irp. or longitudinal threiids of j more difficult to load in this manner the lighter kinds of 
the fabric. Beside these v.inetics, there arc others, such | silk, and that in general the greatest quantity of adultera* 
as that denominated “ sewings," which arc made up of j tion occurs in black, or very' dark-coloured materials, 
several threads, and prepared with a particular view for j The raw silk varies but little, comptratively, in colonr. 
*bc purptisCs to which they iue afterwards to be applied. ; .Some is nearly white, while other qualities are mostly of a 
It woul^ee beyond the intended scofic of these articles : pale yellow, nr yellowish grey, 
to describe the various processes of weaving adopUMl in | Thus, it st.inds to rc.isoii that a heavier dye must of 
producing the set eral fabrics which arc made from silk - i necessity be applied to render the deeper tunes, and this 
such, for instance, as plain or striped—while many, to aifurds opportunity for adulU*ratiun on an extentivo 
which the most fanciful names arc applied, as “ I'ersian," scale. 

“firos dc Naples." &c., differ only mtm ordina^ plain Hitherto we have s|)okcn of ordinary plain silk, but 
silks cither in the fineness of their texture and thickness, besides this there arc many varieties of matcriai, ml of 
or the peculiar qualities of the matcriai used m their which arc prckluced from the same itbre. I-'igurcd silks 
manulactun-. We will therefore proceed .at once to offer are produced by weaving lhrc.i<ls of v ‘. ied colours, so as 
some suggestions as to how those of good qualiiy in.iy Ik- , to form the requ».:d piitierns. I’ltc f. bric known as satin 
scli'cted. * : is also derived l unt the s.anic original source, but is so 

From what has already been stated, it will be seen that j w'ovcn as to show the superb gloss to its utmost advon- 
a good sifk should possess three particular qu.-ilitics : it : t.ige. “ Moire antique" is likewise a silk fiibiir, usually of a 
should 1>o soft, smooth, and lustrous. The Ixnter the silk ! stouter char.icier, and is “ w.ttercd,'’ that is, the irix^gular 
the softer it will be, provided, of course, th.it it is closely { and somewhat more glossy lines are priHlncetl by a curious 
woven, and not of a thin, flimsy nature. 'I’lic ifubest I process of rolling under jwessure. tine of t^ defects 
test of this quality is to sharply gather the nugen il into jxrcufiar to this material is, that the water-marks are fre- 
folds across its width, and observe the angles piol.icetl. ' quently closer .and smaller in outline at one end, or in 
if the matcriai be of gmid quality the folds will be v>ft in i parts of the piece. This defect is caused by a slight 
outline, tnit if these break into hard and sharp projecting | inequality of tnickness, but, except in rare cases, it it of 
fioints, the sample should be at once rejected. It is a j little moment, atid scarcely observable, except to an 
very instructive experiment in this partienlar to take in . expert. The rules given for selecting a good plain silk am 
one hand a piece of some soft material,,such as giKxl equally applicable to satin, figurm silks, and moire 
flannel, and gather it up as before described; the folds antique; if it be borne in mind that satin is naturally 
will be round and soft; if a piece of newspapt'r or brown ; softer, and moire antique stiffer than the jilain varieties erf 
paper be then gathered together in a similar manner, it j the sitmc materi,'il. 

will be observed that a number of vc^* sharp projections ! It m.iy l>c judged, from the foregoing rctmirks, that there 
will be formed, of which particular notice should lie taken. ' is tome difficulty in obtaining a really genuine silk, except 
In the case of silk, if these angles are formed in the the purchase be made at an establishment which is known 
•ample they will also occur in the dress which is made of, to furnish n first-rate quality, and to charge a fair price for 
•imiiar matcriai; and whenever this takes place the delicate ' its goods, (.'heap silks, in the ordinaty acceptation of the 
fibres of silk will be broken, and holes will be made, j term, there cannot be. It is true that .a so-called silk 
Any one w'ho has used a silk umbrella will remember that! may be produced at a ruliculously low price, but the pur- 
the first sign of cracking into holes appears in the sharpest; chaser will soon find to his cost that he has bought in the 
(bids, and the reason is that given above. Beside this dearest jios.siblc imirket, and that, unless he is prepared to 
test of softness, that of perfect smoothness should be pay a high price for a good article, he had fay better leave 
applied The material should be perfectly equal in thick- silk atone. Some of the older and genuine qualities 
ness, and present no irregularities of surface. TIus is would last for a generation, and these, though expensive, 
best tested by pauii^ the fabric between the thumb and were cheap; while in modem ttntm, when twelve yards of 
forefinger, whm any imperfection in this particular will matcriai can be (wocured for about wirty shillings, or even 
be manifest An experienced perstm will be aMe to dc- less, a dress becomes absolutely dear when its compara* 
tennine the qiudity m silk by this test alone, but to do so five worthlessness is taken into account. But tlie bnt of 
asquiret constderable practioei One of tbe chief charac* m^erial will be ijpoiM if not properly treated when io 
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OM, and 0 silken (abrioi raqaire special tr<»tmcDL In ' ftequcnUy dc^ble in sniffing s bttst ci pnvt it be «ia6e4 
the tint place, tb^ should not be folded, or pressed tigMy , to place t(»ne animal in iu mouthy this «boidd hew be 
down in a drawer. If this is done, even the best material I introdneed; and the ftic of the animal wdl hwe te be 
• Wlil in time be injured and creased. I'eriups the safest arranged, and die drying-preceededwvith as in birds, 
of all plans of preservation is to hang the dresses in a PreiervatiaH ^ Reptiles, such as makes, 

wcll-clos(»l w.'irdrobe, taking care to remove those folds frt^s, lizards, Ike^ may be preserved by immersit^ them 
and creases wliieh are at alt sharp nr angular. We need in glass jars or liottfes hlied'with half spirits of wine and 
scarcely observe that silks cannot be waslicd without great half water, or with the ibilowing solution Four ounces 
risk of spoiling them altogether. They may be cleaned of bay.salt, two otmees pf .alunu half a diacbm of comwive 
by various means, already described in the Huuskholu sublimate, one (foart m. boiling ivater; strained, wlHin* 
UntDKibutordinary washing wouldbe siinplyspoiling them, cold, through blotting-paper, and well stoppered,or cotb^ 
As a general rule, it will lie well to entrust even the clean- and cemented down. 

ing to an experienced dyer .and cleaner, as such persons They may also be studied and set up in somewhat the 
have greater facilities fur properly performing the work; same manner as'birds or quadrujficds. 
and in (he case of delicate fabrics much depends upon this. Snakes should be skinnld without , makipg any other 
Silk may, if faded in colour, be re-dyed into a ilurkcr opening than through the mouth, a wire paim up them 
shade: and although it always loses axertain amount of from the tail .and coining out at the top of the head, and 
brilliance in the process, a material of tne fu st quality will the shin then tilled with tine dry sand, which must be welt 
present a good appearnnre until it is absolutely worn out, shaken in. They can then be set in position and dried, 
while that of an inferior son will liccome shabby, even and if a lighter stuffing than sand is desired, the latter 
after a few days' wear. In concluding this nan of our | cun be shaken out, and sawdust introduced in its place; 
subject, wc would observe that in hanvpng a silk dress in | the mouth must be stuffe^l with fine tow or cotton. Other 
a wardrobe, care should tic taken that it is placed rle.ar of | reptiles may be preserved in essentially the same manner, 
the tUiors. If it is so placed that the doors iii opt'ning and . The skins of these aninuds must, of course, be dressed 
shutting chafe the folds one .against die other, that isc((ui- 011 the inner side with one of the prcserv.ativc compounds, 
valent to .so much wear, ami we have known .1 dreSN \ special composition for the skins of fish and reptiles is 
entirely spoiled in consequenfc of such treatment. inmlv :«s follows Powdered burnt alum, three ounces; 

In our next article we shall give rules for the seloeiion suliliinatc of siilphur.two ounces; oxymuriate of mercury, 
of velvet and other textile fabrics. half an ounce ; powdered camphor, half an ounce; and 

IKiwdcrcd oak or elm hark, four ounces. Mii'^whU. The 

-- prcseri.ition of these animals will be completed***^’brushing 

them over with a varnish composed of the following 
HOVr.SEHOLD l)l',(.:< IRA TIVK AR P. .KLVl. mgrcdivnls :-L;mn mastic, twoounccs ; spirits of turpen- 

tine* NIX ouncc.s. Mix them, and place in a 6jind-bath until 
THC AUT OF vrUFKiNu ANl> FRF.SKKVlNi; lilKUs ANi> dissfulvcd. In making ucc uf the above, give the reptile 
(ITHKR AXIM At„s {taMtiimtd fnm /. uj). I" " «binly kiiil on. in preference to laying it on thickly. 

Prt'tert'nlinu i\^ /m/im.—S mall hshes m.ay, like reptiles. 
Skinning nmi SftUng up Quotirupedi. —'I'hc skinning be preserved by immersion in spirits of wine or in a solu- 
of quadtoipeds has to be proceeded with in the same tion, or any tishcs may be skinned and stuffed in the 
manner as that of birds; but with these it is highly | following manner.Supposing the fish, when taken, to 
important that the dimensions should be accurately > h.t\e been treated as liefurc directed. It should be laid on 
measured with the callificrs and noted down, before com- ^ its side on a clean cloth, and an incision made along the 
inencing, that the exact proportions m.ay afterwards be ^ l.iteral line, from near the vent to the head. 'Itic side of 
prt'served. Doing this is useful in the ca.se of birds, but ihehe.id must also be opened in order to remove the brains, 
IS indis|K'nsablc in that of quadiuiicils. The bones of the &c. The fish must Ik* skinnetl, commencing at the head, 
legs and tail arc, as in skinning birds, to be cleaned and the vertebra: being cut through at the neck .and afterwards 
left in; but in skinning the neck, two or three of the at the tail, .and the fin-bones separated from the body, 
upper vertebue should, in these animals, be left attached After the skin has tiecn well wiped, it must be dressed with 
to the skull, w'tiicli must be skinned and cleaned as far the preservative powder, which must also be applied to the 
down as the snout, the brains artd eyes being, of course, skull, and the latter must then be stiif&d with tow, and the 
extracteil. When the skin is returned upon the skull, it eyes fixed in with putty. The fins must be spread out and 
should Ih' fa.stenixl to it with strong {mtc, mixed with secured till dry between pieces of cardboard. A wire must 
arsenical sn.ip, .ind the whole skin .should be well sponged J be ppssed from the tail to the head, and the skin filled 
with the preservative solution. I with fine dry sand, sewn up, and dried. In skinning 

For setting up, a body-wire will be required passing | fishes, especial care should be taken not to stretch the 
from under the tail to the skull, and coming out at tlw skin, and they should be preserved as soon as possible 
top of the bead, .and having a large cork upon it against after being caught. 

tlie tail-bone. A suigle leg-wire will serve Sfmnting .—The manner in which birds and animali 

for the two fore-legs, and ai^ther for the should be niounted after they are stuffed, is a question on 
two himl legs, and it must be ^nt .as shown which few absolute directions can be given, since it must 
in the diagram, to make a loop, through chiefly depend upon the taste and iudgment of the ope* 
which the txxiy-wirc must lie (lassed, and rator. Dne definite precept may, however, be laid dowiv 
on this the leg-wires must be secured by which is that both the attitudes of tiie animals, and the 
twisting fine wire round them. The tail- accessories with which they are sjurrounded, si^ld in- 
wire will be supported by being thrust vatiably he kept as natural as possible. AH strained and 
through the cork. The ends of the leg- affectea attitudes shouki be avoided, and in fitting the 
wires must' be left long enough to project cases no such barbarisms as moss and grasses dyim of 
from the feet and |ms.s through and be vivid and unnatural colours, or any deviation fipom the 
clenched on the under side of the board on hatmony and gentle gradatkms which are usual in natum 
which the animat is placed. The feet and nose should shouki ht flowed. A sufficient varisty of beaittMol 
bo brushed over with a composition made as foHows:— natttr3i11y.tinted mosses and grasses are to be met with 
Corrosiv'e 5uldimal& two drachms ; spirit of salt, two in the woods and fields. Mosses to be dried for tbia 
drachms; spirit,,.eg, camphor, eqd^ ounces-' If, as is {wipose should be eoUected soon after.Christmas, and 




CASSELUS HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. jff' 

«r ikt jpnfftiMt vdri^dM trQl be foaad tfroiwing; upon " tlvMild be nttde oMiqtti^y i 0M* 

the 1»rk df ^oak, j(he hpple*ttce, the htrch, And the icft foot eAemMf Hw r^t very near the'liedy, and bent, 
baerthom; and itpm ^ giwnd, ia weods aid faed^ the body to tmt right, the wing m that tide 

rowa Of out native grasaea tbm i» a large elevated and .Owry much qnead, the oth«r Imt and 

of beaotirttl varieties, and th^ snould be gathered In lowered; the tall lowered <^pca. and roo(ed~~that is, 
the suntmer^ter they have fai|uomed,and6bortlyhefoi« doped on each side; the nc^ poised and inclined to 
'they seed. Fre<|ueiuly natumX.Wig*and branches,suited dtc right, the head leaning down, the beak open, and 
for use in mounting coses of birds, can be prucureJ: oak, the eyes fixed on the obie^ (d its fowr. This description 
appfo and old hawthorn trees often yield valnablc ones; may be applied to sU oirds of prty and an infinity of 
- somiSlintf, however, it Is nccrssatf that artificial stumps, others.” 

trees, or h^ches should be fonnm, which may be done Proper Afeikods of Preurvittg .VnifJ^ Aniotak fhm 
in the foDovt'ing manner; • Soak brown paper in «ater -The chief dangers to which stuflad animais arc 

for tsrenty-four hours, boil it in a sauccpipi with a Hitlc exposed arc the attacks of insects, and more particularly 
waller until it is reduced to a |wlp; then knead it w ith a moths ; and it is essential, with a view to ttidr proper 
litue plaster K Paris, and with this paste sinmfis or prcscrv.ation, that the places in which they are kept 
branches may be moulded to .any shaiK; a framework should always be dry. No specimens can be considered 
having first been formed to sustain them, of pieces of! as really secure from moths unless they are enclcocd m 
wood fastened together, or of wire. When this has t glass shades or eases. These should, if possiblcu be 
been mtadded into shape and dried, it must be brushed j made perfectly air-tight, and the space within should 
over with a paste composed of the following materi-nbkept constantly choiged with aromatic odours, by placitig 
Of gum arabic and whitening, each two ounces ; fine lumps of camphor in the bottom of the esse, or else by 
flour, half an ounce; and nv-gail, a teaspoonful; these steeping some of the mots in spirits of camphor beflRre 
must be dissolved and mixed with tt little w.itcr. When fixing it in {xisition. Sometimes, however, it may be 
this is spread ovea- the work, dried and powdered inosws necessary to keep both birds and quadrupeds^ without 
from the bark of taxs can bo sprinklea on ; and these, cases, fhrds .are always, of the two, the most difficult to 
adhering, will give much the elTcrt of natural iMr'i;. preserve without the protection of glass, and they will be 
These artificial branches w ill liavc the advantage over j ljc«t treated by frequently dusting them with a sw camel* 
natural ones of being capable of assuming any sha|x; tliai j hair brush or silk handkerchief, and sprinkling upon the 
iiuw be desii^. feathers a little spirits of turpentine or solution m musk. 

Rocks mu be imitated by niouiding brown paper j m.ido by dissolving two dmchms of musk in a pint of 
which has •deviously Iweii soaked in water, coating it ■ spiiits of wine. The fur of quadrupeds should be mnisheti 
with paste, sifting rand over it with a sieve, and painting i every icw weeks with ** Persian insect powder,” or a little 

musk ; and in all places where stuiTed animals or skins 
arc kept, whether exposed or in the cabinet, the presenos 
of a few lumps of c.imphor will always be found beneficial. 
Keptiles or fishes, being protected by the varnish we have 
recommended, may lie preserved Wiihoot further trouble, 
if they arc only kept in a dry place. 


COOKERY.-LXIX. 

KKtIMl.lt UtftllKS fromp. 345). 

.assume'demand the cxrrcise of gre.u skill and juilginenl ' Police au Laii {Potato with Afilk). - -Make hot some 
on the p:irt of the taxidermist; and in the hand< of an ; milk in a pan, and l>cat up in it the yolks of some eggs, 
enthusiastic naturalist, this pan of his lobnui m;iy, , and pour the preparation over crusts of bread, before 
indeed, be made to become one of the fine arts. 1'he serving sprinkle with (lowdcrcd sugar, 
only way in which absolute perfection in posing animals \ Potage A la Citroui/le {Pampkitt Soup). —Take the 
is to Ik* attained, is by closely observing the haiiits .airl ! quarter of a mkldtC'Sirod pumpkin, cut away the rind 
characteristics of the ditferent species during life but it and liic part that contains ttie seeds ; then cut it up into 
is not every person who has upponuniiics of stud>ing pieces, put them into a stewpan with some water, and boil 
uatnrc for himself, and those wlio cannot <lo so will liml tliem until they become of trie consistence of marmalade, 
the best substitute for it in coirect and u'elt-dr.iwn piiniH. A piece of butter the sire of an ^g and some s.ih ore then 
Nature is, however, always llie best tearlicr, and should to be added, and boil them ag.iin for a short lime. Then 
be consulted if possible. boil about .s pint .'utd a half of milk, and having sweetened 

Iberc are certain conventional set attitudes common ' it to your fancy, pour it over the pumpkin. Now take a 
among bird-stuflers, wliich, although wc cannot recom- [ dish, and arrange on it some pn-ecs of bic.'td already cut 
mend them for observation by the practised taxidermist, ' up, moisten them with the pumpkin soup, and fnit a cover 
may be useful to the beginniw, since definite directions over it. I'he dish it then to lie placed on some h>K 
can be given for them. For cflerting these, wc extract ' cinders for about a quarter of .m hour, to allow the bread 
the following rules from a standard work :— | to swell, (King careful that the liquid docs not become so 

**For the AititHde of Seizing ift /’rr/.—The legs hot as to boil. When ready, pour over the soaked b«ad 
should be stretched out, the claws extended, the head ) the rest of the soup while boiling, 
and neck bent down, the wings very much raised, alioui ! Potage A la Condi {Soup nauu’d after CoHdt').-~KtiA 
three-quarters o|N*n and convex above, the tail forming .1 haricots arc to lx tjoiled in goo<l stock broth until they 
fan almost perpendicular, and the body inclined towards , Iiecome very soft; then pass them, with the broth, tliro^fi 
its prey. ' the meshes of a coarse wire sieve, adding at tne same lime 

*'P'Mng .—The wings should be extended as much "as ! more of the stork broth, to thin it soflicicntly. Refore 
poEsinc: the tail should be horiuntal and open ; the sending to table, this soup is to be poured over slices oi 
neck bent forward and a little on one side; the claw's ' bread fried, till they assume a light brow,: lini, in iHit'er. 
Ant, and the feet pressed against the breast. Su^od it j Patage A la Colbert iSo^ uamed after Colbert).-—’XeAea 
tlms from the ceilttqp t uny vegeubles Ihat may Sc' in season, and cut tbetn into 


It with water-colours to any tint or tints reouiicd. In 1 
mounting fishes .snd aquatic birds, it is often desirable to j 
imitate w.-iter, and this may be dune either with looking- | 
glass or with «,rdinary glass p.iititu{! green on the under ' 
side, the edges being concealed with muss, gmsi, ike., 
fixed in position with the paste. The effect of frost or 
;snow may be produced by dissolving -whitening and sire 
in a little warm water, and haying on the compounti while j 
warm ; Jo this a sparkling apdcar.-uicc may be given by 
smnkling wver it a little powdered glass, or better, some ! 
of the “cry stal” sold for thcpurposeatihc imtiirahsts’shops. ! 
The twsitions which stufl’cd animals should Ik* in ide (o \ 
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iiaall pieces; at the same time, i.' thmi^ proper, they 
ioay be shaped in Miuues, ovak, joanos, oiaiiion^ or 
any other shapes. The cat v^tables arh then to be 
''boiled in water to tdtich salt has been wded. When 
sufficiently cooked, serve them up in a tureen, of stock 
broth, and put in with them es many p«>acbed as 
tliere are guests at table. 

Pota]^€ au JiU de Turquit matle with the Jtour 

of Maise, or Indian Corn).—Boil the flour for an hour 
in good stock broth, taking care while boiling to stir it 
frequently, to prevent its adhering to the sides of the 
stewpan and becoming burnt. 

Potage d la Tortue (Mock Turtle Soup). —Boil until 
half cooked some of the lean meat from a cults head, in 
salt and water. Afterwards put the meat into a stew^n 
on the fire, with a quart of stock broth. Add some 
(Kirsley, carrots, celery, thyme, basil, bay-leaves, mar¬ 
joram, small onions, mushrooms, cloves, pepper, mace, 
ginger, the lean part of a ham, and a knuckle of veal, all 
of which must oc cut into small pieces. Boil down the 
contents until the broth becomes of the consistence of 
idly, the pan being frequently stirred, and great care 
iK'ing taken that its contents do not burn, by which an 
unpleasant taste would be given to the soup. I'hc stew- 
|Mn is then to be nearly filled with water, .-ind allowed to 
.<»iminer gently until the calfs bead is nearly dtme. It is 
now to be removed, pressed between two dishes, and 
allowed to become quite cold; then it is to l>c c-ut into 
squares about an inch long and wide. In the meuiuime, 
more water is added to the stewpan, and when skimmed 
may, if considered ncccssmy, be clarified by the .addition 
of white of egg beaten up in water, and again boiled. The 
soup should then be stmined through a fine sicie, and 
jxiurcd over the portions of calfs head piaccti in a stew- 
jun; a small portion of cayenne-pepper Ming at the same 
time added. The pan is then to be placed on the fire 
until the calfs head is sufficiently cooked. Occasionally, 
when expense is no object, half a pint of wine Madeira 
lieing the best suited for the purpose—is added to the 
mock turtle before sending it to tabic. 

ejnenelles, or small Forcemeat Halls, arc often added 
to the tureen of mock turtle when ready to serve up. 
'I'hey arc prepared by cutting le.an veal into thin pieces, 
and after pounding them in a mortar, passing the misheil 
meat through the meshes of a coarse wire sieve, 't hen it 
is again pounded witli some hard-boiled eggs, and some 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg; then some panade and the 
yollk of raw eggs arc added, and the wnnlc welt mixed 
together. The mass is then again passed through the 
wire sieve to mix it as perfectly as possible^ and then 


rtdied, by means of floor to prevent ite stidting to the 
hands, into baUs the siae of marbles. These foecaseto 
balls are then put into boiling ofaiter, and boM fisr five 
or sis minutes, until they become sufficiently bard. 

PMage d la Ficuh de Pommes de Terre et oust O^guosu 
(Soup with Potedo-stareh eaidOitiotu).-~Vxq some onions, 
cut mto smaU squarei^ in butter, until th^ become 
Mown. Then boil some ntQk, and when quite hoc jput 
the onions into it. and simmer them for half an hour. 
Afterwards beat up some pototo-starch with creem, and* 
mix it carefully with the onions and milk, taking care that 
the starch does not become lumpy; and then season with 
a small quantity of salt, and sweeten wifh sugar, to please 
thejialate. 

Garbure eaix Lailuet {iJttuee Porrith^^Sosdt. some 
lettuces in hot water for half an hour; tMn separate the 
leaves, and put them into a stei^n, t^jc bottom of which 
has been covered with slices of bacon and veal More 
slices of bacon are then to placed over them, with car¬ 
rots, onions, and a few cloves. Some meat stock broth is 
then to be poured into the pan, and allowed to simmer for 
an hour and a half, when it will be ready for use. 

Potaged la Raiette.—Yri in butter, in a stewpan, smne 
carrots and turnips rut into small souares, and also some 
leeks sliced. Then add some stock broth, and simmer 
them for two hours. Two tablcspuonfuls of the punfe of 
sorrel arc to be added about a quarter of an hour before 
sending to table. 

Detuf ea IPhube (ei method of .Stewinx Pee/). —Take 
some rump-steak, pound it well to make it ssft, and lard 
U thoroughly. Put it in a stewpan, in cqtsai parts of 
white wine and water, and add some leg of vc.al.' Season 
it with spice, salt, garlic, thyme, and parsley. Bml 
them over a steady fire for four or five iiours. When 
sufficiently done, remove the meat, and strain the broth 
through a sieve ; then pour it into another pan. and boil 
It down until it becomes a jelly. If it is wished that the 
jelly i.liould be clear, the whites of two eggs may be 
beaten up in a tablcspoonful of sKKk broth, and added to 
It, and all uell mixed. It must then l>e boiled for seven ' 
or eight minutes. Some lemon is then to 1 m: added, and 
the comenls of the stewpan strained through a finif calico 
strainer, taking care not to stiucezc the calfco, or the 
dregs may Im? forced through tnc pores of the material. 
The filtered jelly is then put in a cold pLice to set. \yhcn 
it has become perfectly solid, it is to be cut up with a 
sptxin into large pieces, which arc to be arrangca on the 
dish around the piece of meat. Sometimes the jelly ia 
coloured licforc being strained, by the addition of a little 
poivdered cochineal 
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